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CHAPTER XXXI. 

* • 

INTERNAL HISTORY t)F GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE PASSING OF THE 
REFORM BILL IN 1832 TO THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION OF 1833. 

1. So great was the cliange wliiehjiiad change ; Ireland was in giTat^art led 
been introduced into the constitution by Mr O’Connell, whose alliance with 
of Grpat Britain by the Reform Bill, the extreme Radicals was open and 
that the liberties of the country, and declared. To all appeamnee, a decisive 
with them the el^istence of the empire, majority of at least four to oWe would 
stood in the most imminent peril when he returned for Minyters in tlie firat 
the victoi^ had been gained by the elections under the new constituency ; 
popular par^. The contest had con- and if so, the whole institutions and 
tinued'so long, the exasperation on both liberties of the country lay at the dis- 
sides had been so great, the animosity Msal of a i)arty wdio had recently 
excited so violent,^ the expectations lorced through & decisive oiganic 
a^^kened so extravagant, tliat there change in the cemstitution, by the 
was no saying what length the people threat of creating peers and the open 
would go, now that they had got the coercion of the sovereign, 
power uito their own hands. It was ^ This public danger was forcibly 
well knoum that the Radicals Aimed at illustrated by ansevent which occurred 
changes so great and sweeping — annual a few days after the Refoim Bill x>assed. 

ra Ients, universal suffr^, vote The Duke of WellingtoiF had occasion 
ot,'* i)aid representatives, and an to pay a visit to the mint on the 18tli 
equal division of electoral districts — as June, tlie anniversary of the battle of 
would entirely destroy the influence of Waterlbo, and as he was returning on 

S rojHjrtJr in the I-egidature, and leave hprseback, attended by a single groom, 
iic nation and its institutions Jntirely he was recc^ised by a mob of seve- 
at the mercy of the extreme ravolu- ral hundred persons who collected on 
tionary party. The danger was Tjeiy Tower Hill to await his return. He 
great that the now constituencies was loudly hissed and liooted on his 
would, for the most part, return mein- making his apparance, and the crowd 
bers of this way of thinking, or at continued to follow him, yelling and 
least pledged to thuecourse of action, | hating, without tlie Duke paying any 
and that their influence on the old ones attention to what was going on, until 
would prove such as to give a majority in the middle of Fenchurch Street^ ^ 
of them too to the innovating party, wheif a man rushed up to him, and, 
%}otland, it wa# Well known, had seizing the horse by the bridle, endea- 
beeu completely revdlutionised by the voored to pull him out of tlie saddle, in 
VOL. Y. • * • 
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wliich he would have succeeded but powerful leaders of tlie Whig party, 
for the intrepidity of the groom, who Obliged to laud the Rill on tne bust- 
hastened to his assistance, and the aid ings, and on all public occasions con- 
of a small body of police who were strained to express before the world 
pas^g at tlie time. The Buko stUl the most unbounded confidence in the 
^L'od^ on, regardless of his danger, until wisdom and intcgi-ity with which their 
he aame to Holbom, when the mob newly-acquired powers would be wield- 
began tor^hrow «^nes and filth at him. ed by the people, they were in reality 
He thoreup6&irode to Sir Clmrles We- ere long not less impressed than their 
therall’s chambers in Lincoln's Inn, opponents with the mo^ agonising 
escorted by a body of benchers, who presentiments. In the confidence of 
gallantly rushed out to his rescue. He trustful friendship these apprehensions 
remained there till a party of police were revealed without reserve even to 
arrived from Bow Street, who attended the most sturdy of political adversaries, 
him home. The public alarm was in- forming' a strange contrast to tha lo 
creased by an assaiflt on the King next Posam which they chanfbd in public 
day, when attending Ascot races, who for their transcendent victory. As the 
was severely struck oy a stqne on the private con*espondence of ttio Whig 
. forehead, on which occasion he exhib- leaders at thi| period is ^dually 
' Jted the hereditaiycoura^of his race. IConght to light, the more dear does 
Without doubt a politico party is not it appear how widely these apprehen- 
legally responsible for the acts of the sioiis were entertained in their secret 
ruffians who may liave espoused tlieir thoughts by those who had been fore- 
side ; but those who take savages into m^ in the battle. It is fortunate it 
their alliance must bear the moral op- was so, for such was the fervour of the 
probrium, as the English did in the public mind at the close of the contest 
Americas;. War, of their misdeeds. The that the great majority of the people 
Liberal party had good reason now, all would have supported the Government 
over the world, to^lush for the acts of in any ulterior projects they chose to 
their followers, and the earnest they advance, how violent soeV^dfpi^vided 
afforded of the masteiy which brute only th^ had a tendency to depress 
strenj^h was to obtain over intellect, still farther the Conservative oligarchy 
in re&med society, if they gained and who luul so long «ruled the nation, 
kept the ascendanti> In France they There is too much reason to fear that a 
held Chateaubriand in chains, in Scot- Liberal Government so disposed mi^fft 
land they had hissed the dying Sir have abolished the House of Peers, 
Walter Scott, and in England toey had established universal suffra^, destroy- 
>iried to murder the l)uke of Wellihg- ed the Established Church, possibly 
ton on the anniversa^ of the day on dethroned the King, if they had been 
which he had ^ved his country. wicked or insane enough to have en- 
3. No one can have jived through tertained^uch projects. Possibly the 
that anxious period without being con- escape of the nation from the penl^ 
scions that these dangers were any thing with which it was then on all sides 
but imaginary. They had been treated beset is to be ascribed onl/to the good 
ds such by the Lil^rals «luring thff provideqceofG<^ which had destined 
heat of the contest ; and every one was the British empire to a more glorious 
stigmatised as an ** alarmist, while it end than to perish from its own infat- 
‘ was going on, who expressed any ap- nation. But, humanly speaking, there 
prehension of dang^ to the countiy were several canses which concurred at 
from the passing of the Reform Bilt this time in averting tlie danger, and 
But when the victory was gained, and pf these the princjpal were the follow- 
the strife was over, the consequences uig: — 

acC what had been done, and comd not 4. (1*) The firstof these, and without 
be undonay mealed themselveA to doubt the most important, was the dif* 
the eyes, ffrst of the most thoug^tfhl frrence between the constitution of the 
^ mr-s^g, and next of the most British mind and; that of the French, 
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Spaniards, and Neapolitan^ in whom dogged rcimlution not to he beaten, 
the euddenacquisitionof^litical power than any clear perception of the bene* 
had produced such fatal results. In fit it was likely to confer either upon 
these imaginatiye and excitable people their countzy or themselvca But still 
the seizure of absolute authority, and the passing of the Bill left them in ^s- 
conhrming it by durable institutions session of the reins of power, andh^d*^ 
in a particular party, was the* great ing a very great sway in the nat>ii, 
object of ambition, to the securing of from gratitude for beiefits^ 'JCeived, 
which all thdr efforts from first to last and the fixpectation of Wl greater 
were directed. In Great Britain, how- ones to come. This was a matter of 
ever, a different set of objects engross- the highest importance, especially in 
ed the public thoughts. The Anglo- the first moments of hallucination and 
Saxon race, eminently practical and triumph consequent on the passing of 
domestic in its disposition, was mainly the Bui. It impossible to suppose 
bent^n sccurmg substantia] aiiSl what thajj the Bussells and Cavendishes, the 
may be called hmm benefits from its Greys and the Elliolfs, could be know- 
triumphs. The vague idea of liberty ingjy set on measures which wept to 
j and equally, so powerful on the otlier destroy tl^ir own influence in the 
*side of the Channel, hadiittle influence State, and possibly endanger the he- 
beside the English fireside. The En^ reditary estates from the possession of., 
lish people were not less set than their which they mainly derived their gran- 
^ impassioned neighbours on securing deur. They had cordially supported 
* some real advantages from the vic;toiy the Reform Bill in the belie? that it 
they had gained, but the advantages was an important party move, which 
were different, and of a less perilous would |iermanently destroy their poli- 
kiiid. They consisted, not in estab- tical opponents, and give themselves 
lishing princi])%s, but diminishing a long, perhaps a per^tual, Please of 
burdens ; not iii subverting govern- power. To attain this olject, they had 
ments, but in lowering prices. They entered into a temilorary union with 
liad been fob for years that the cost the Chartists and Radicals, and largely 
of everything would be lowered a half, availed themselves of tlie aid which 
wages doubled, and taxes halved, tlte their violence or intimidation could 
moment the Bill Was passed ; and afford. But in their secret hearts they 
wj^t they w^ere now set on was to ex- disliked and dreafiSed their dangerous 
act pledges from their representatives allies even more than the Tories ; and 
which might immediately secure this while constantly landing them in pub- 
desirable consummation. There might lie, they were in reality in secret devis- 
be something very ridiculoucT In ex- ing means to thvaart their designs, and 
]>ecting such results to follow from a had no intention whatever of vacating 
mere (mange in the representation, but in their favour the seatejof power, 
it was incomparably less dan^rous fox 6. (3.) Amoi^ the causes which tend- 
tjie nation to follow such illusions than ed to deaden the revolutionary enthu- 
to be set on forcing on successive and Bia8m,%nd avert, in the first instance, 
still mare perilous organic changes in fhe dangers of the Reform BiU, a pro- 
the constitution. j minent place must be assigned to the 

5. (2.) It was a matter of the very patriotic and intrepid conduct of the 
highest importance, and now pr 9 ved Conservatives in everywhere remain- 
of the most essential service, that, un- ing at their posts, and in many cases 
like the French, the Englii^ Bevolu- doing their utmost to obtain places in 
iion was headed and directed by sere- the Ijegislature. Unlike* the French 
ral of the greatest most influential^ niblesse, who emigrated m mossa join- 
families in the county and a large ed their aims to those 6f the foreigner, 
part of the nobility. They began it, and doubled the strength of the xevd-'* 
indeed, in entire ignorance of the con- lutiAary party by allying with it the 
^uences of &eir own measure, and patriotic, the English aristocracy all 
contended for it at hut rather from the remained in the country> and did thoir 
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utmost to moderate a fervour which from power amidst tho general obloquy 
the greater part of them had had no of those upon whom they had coiifen*ed 
share in creating, but from the effects the greatest political benefits. It must 
of which all, whether supporters or always be recorded, to the honour of 
opponents, were equally, to all appear- Earl Grey’s Administration, that they 
ance, destined to suffer. The effect of voluntarily incurred this odium, and 
thlo^courageottsand truly patriotic con- accelerated this fall, to avert the dan- 
duct wiM^mm^e. There is something gers which their previous ambitious 
in dangeirtjfc’avely dared, ip obloquy conduct had brought uppn the coun- 
voluntarily incurred, wJiich inevitably tiy. By continuing the movement, 
commands respect ; and however mucli they would in the end, indeed, havo 
such qualities may bo disregarded or destroyed their country, but in tho 
calumniated during the heat of the first instance they would have saved 
contest, they sink into tjie mind wlien themselves ; by checking it, they in 
its excitement is over. Reviled,^ in- tlio eild saved their country, bftt in 
suited, assaulted, Abused, the Conser- the outset destroyed themselves, 
vatives wei*6 generally seen upon the 8. (5.) The subjection of the Irish 
hustfngs or the platfbrm, opposing to Catholic members of ParllBiment to 
the brutality of mob violence the calm the iiitlueuce cof a foreign power, in* 
fjrcsolutionofintellectualstrcn^h. This liie Oourt of Rome, fraught with so 
conduct was the more dignified andim- many evils, on other occasions, to the 
pressive that it was obviously disinter- best interests of the empire, on this 
ested; the majority for the Liberal party uncjpubtedly worked for good. In- ' 
under the new constitution was so over- tqjxicated with the double victory it 
whelming, that it was evident that for had gained in the passing, first of 
a very long period, perhaps for ever, Catholic Emancipation, then of tho 
their o^)otients would be excluded Reform Bill, the Coifblave of the Ya- 
froin power. ^The liberal press con- tican deemed tho time come when 
tained the most wiolent abuse of the they were entitled to reap the fruits 
Conservatives, and tho Radicals ex- of victoiy in the elevanon of their 
claimed that the Bill had obviously own, and the depression of the Pro- 
not gone far enough, ** for same Tories testant, Establishment, Thence a di- 
had got into Parliament.” But in the vision among th« Reformers and a 
mean time the thoughts of many were schism in their ranks, from wl^jh 
changed— they have never since entirely re- 

Respect was mingled with surprise, covered. Union had constituted their 
And the stem joy which warriors feel strength, and that was unbroken as 
In foeineu worthy of tliek steel ^^3 victory was doubtful ; division 

7. (4.) A place not less important in revealed their weakness, and that ap- 
workittg out^oderation of conduct, peared as soon as it w^as secured. Of 
after the Reform Bill ]j^sed, must bo the RefArmera of Great Britain tho 
assigned to the conduct of the Govern- great majority were Protestants, aiijl 
ment in striving to allay the general not a few os sturdy opponents of tho 
fervour to which they had owed their See of Rome as their ancestors in the 
victory. This was a veiysdelicato anti days ofi the Puritans, or the Solemn 
hazardous thing to attempt ; for the league and Covenant. When the 
experience of every age nos proved Yat|can, therefore, threw off the mask, 
that the only way to. keep the lead of ana measures were commenced evi- 
a movement is to advance before it, dently intended to destroy, the Pro- 
and that the first halt in agitation is a testant Establishment in Ireland, and 
step towards tlie ruin of agitatolO. ^pen the door t$ the replacing the 
The Reform Ministry ere lohg experi- CathoHo faith in these realms, not a 
•enced this. From the moment of &eir few of the most zealous paused or be- 
triumph their popularity ^gan came lukewarm in the cause. It was 

and before thrOe years had ^psed tlm impossible to feel aay sympathy with 
Mders of the movement were driim a caose^ independent of retigioua dif« 
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ferences, which waj? supported by llro- 
raising and murder, and forcibly re- 
tained the niral population of Ireland 
in a state of misery and barbarity un- 
paralleled in a Christian state. Divi- 
sions in this as in all other coalitions 
were consequent upon success^ and it 
was fortunate for the IJritisli empire 
that they ap^enred so soon, and with 
such serious eifects. Earl Grey was 
overturned in two years after their 
united triumph by O’Connell, to whom 
he had opened the dooi'S of Parlia- 
ment. Had thciy remained uniled, he 
is a '6old map, Avho should have pre- 
dicted what would have been the pre- 
sent state of the British empire. 

„ 9. (6.) On one occasion, during the 

fervour of the first great convulsioui^ 
Petion, looking at the watery sky, 
said, “You need not be afraid ; there 
will he no revolution to-night” In 
cliVet, the rain soon after begam to 
fall in torrents, and the aaaeinbla|je 
destined to overturn the Girondists 
was dispersed. Every person must 
have observed how often a cloud, 
charged with the most dangerous 
electi ic lluyi^ is deprived of its alarm- 
ing qualities by descending in rain. 
A physical visitation of Providence 
this year sensibly al)atcd tlie Reform 
mania; it supplant(Ml the passion for 
pojjyir in the multitude by a still 
.stronger and more general feeling — 
the terror of death. The Cholera, 
the appearance of which in the east 
rf Europe and France has already 
been recounted, was first detected in 
Gi'eat Britain in the autumn «pf 1831, 
and in the spring of the following 
it broke out in tlie metropolis, 
and excited ^universal consternation. 
It mad^ its first appearance in Sun- 
derland, from whence it . sprfad to 
Kewcastlo and Scotland; and as long 
as its ravages were confined to Jthe 
north it excited very little attention 
in the south, and nothing was done 
to arrest it in Parliament. But no 
sooner did one cam appear at lio-' 
therhithe, near Woolwich, than this 
apathy was cast ofl’; in extreme alarm, 
Parliament p^sed three Acts in me 
dgty. The disea^ continued its ra- 
vages over nearly jthi cotmtiy 


through the summer and autumn of 
1832, exhibiting everywhere the same 
strange and contradictory features 
which have elsewhere marked its pro- 
gress. In general, it was most &$al^ 
in the neighbourhood of stagnant 
waters, and in some places ln^ilf tlie 
inhabitants in such localitJeri p’eiished. 
In other places, again, its ravages 
were most severely felt in airy, ele- 
vated, and cleanly situations, and 
among the richest and most ordei h^ 
persons. Generally speaking, lioa- 
ever, the mortality was greatest among 
theoin temperate, the (Us-sipated, and 
the profligate. It was peculiarly viru- 
lent in North Shields and Newctastlc 
in England^ and in Musselburgh and 
Haddington in Scotland. A ctuitral 
board of health was established 
London, which corresponded in the 
most energetic manner with local 
hoards in all parts of the coimtiy. 
They did little towards stopping tlie 
progress of the epidemic, which ran 
its course for fifteen months, apd then 
disappeared in as mysteiiiius a manner 
as it had come in ; Ipit they hronght 
about good consequences, in awaken- 
ing the public attention to sanitary 
measures, hitherto uuaccountahly ne- 
glected in the empire. The deaths 
in liondon were ; but they were 
much greater, in proportion, in some 
provincial towns, particularly Glas- 
gow, Dublin, and Ijivcvpool. In a 
statistical point of view, the mortality 
was not iniportcWit, and less than in 
many previous visitations of tj'pbus 
fever which had excitett^'little atten- 
tion. But, poetically considered, its 
effect 0^ tliis (;risis was very material, 
for it established a court ter4rritatim, 
often not les^ salutary in mental than 
bodily, in national than individual 
diseases. 

10. Parliament was prorogiied on 
the 16th August; but before it sepa- 
rated, several important measures were 
foEped n]K)n its attention by the exi- 
• gencies of public affairs. Of these the 
most pressing was the state of tlie ^ 
finales, which was so alarming as to 
awaken the most serious solicitude. 
The revenue had shared to the very 
full in tlie depression of iiidustiy and 
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diminution of expenditure which had over the difficulties of the ensuing 
taken place from the combined effect year. But they did so only by cut- 
of the contraction of the currency and ting off the rignt arm of the national 
expansion of the dotation » and this strength, inducing the most terrible 
in^sed a most anxious duty on Gov- disasters, and rendering necessary the 
^ernment: for, on the one nand, the most profuse expenditure in future 
diliresses of the country called for a years. Then was first fully put in 
reducti^ of fixation, and, on the force that ruinous system of economic 
other, the liSssened revenue rendered cal reduction, which diiilnished the 
it impossible to mnt it. The change national armaments in proportion to 
in the state of nie revenue since the the increase of the national necessi- 
Duke of Wellington left the holm, in ties, — ^which displaced Great Britain 
November 1880, had been immense, from its station among tbe nations, 
He left his successor a clear annual disablejl the empire from taking ad- 
surplus of £2,913.000 in the yearftud- vantage of the victory .of the JSma. 
ing 5th April 1831 ; but it had turned, and ex^tosed our troops without food 
ill year ending 5th April 1882, or shelter to the horroro of the Crimean 
into a deficiency of £1,240^413; while winter.* ^ , 

the distressed state of the coiiuti^ ren- . 11. A question which, in the dis- 
ffdered any addition to taxation impos- tressed financial state of the country, 
sible. This was in a ^at degree excited a very groat degree of atteii- 
owing to the large reductions of taxa- tion, was that arising out of the Ruaso- , 
tiou mftde in 1830, some before and Be^ian loan. By tlie treaty of 1814, 
some after the present Ministers came viiich first erectea the united kingdom 
into power. In these circumstances, of the Netherlands, it had been provid- 
the oulv resource left to Government ed that a sum of £20^,000 advanced to 
was an*uiifl[inching reduction of ex- Holland,and a further sum, not exceed- 
penditure, and it was done with so ing £3,000,000, should be borne ** con- 
unsparing a haua as in a great degree iointly, and always in eui^l shares,” 
compensated the deficiency. The re- by Great Britain and Holland, for 
dnetions amounted to no less than augmenting the defences of the Low 
£2,500,000, making, when balanced Countries. The money was advanced 
against a small incroase in other depart- by Russia, and Gfeat Britain became 
nients, an entire simng eff £2,162,000 ; collaterally bound for payment 
of which £1,000,000 was on the navy interest, on the condition that these 
and £500,000 on the army, besides payments should cease should the 
£1,000,000 on tlie miscellaneous ser- dominion of theBelgic provinces pass 
vices. These reductions, especially in from the King of Holland.” On the 
the army and navy, gave the greatest severance of Belgium from Holland, 
satisfaction ^ the reforming classes, the King of the Netherlands refused 
and they enabled Goifemmeut, with- to make any further payments; but 
out imposing new burdens, ^o tide tbe English Govemment continued to 

* The coninaratfve expenditme of 1832 and IS33 was thus stated hy Lord AMorpe j 
his place in ^rliament;-— ^ 

• * Sxpendlture Smt year endins— 

IRi AprA Isas. Sth April ISSa 

Dividends, ....... £24,861>&12 £24,840,000 

Annuities, ....... 8,819,814 8,340,000 

Interest on Exchequer bills, . . .• 682,984 686,000 

Other chances on Consolidated Fund, . . 1,741,884 1,971,000 

Army, . 7,651,024 7,087,682 

Kavy, 6,842,885 4.878,685 

Ordnance t . 1,478,944 ^ 1,424.688 

MlscelUineous, 2,900,480 • 1,969,871 

_ £47,868,427 £45,696,376 

iOedact, 45,69^876 

Saving, £2,162,061 . 

Siff. 1832, p. 257^ 
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do BO, under this guarantee, on behalf and agitation, like loye, had an aj^pe- 
of Belgium. This was objected to by tite which grew by what it fed on.” 
the Opposition ; and the Conservatives, The system now wiopted was an or- 
deoming this a favourable opportun- ^nised resistance to tithes, which, 
ity for coalescing with the Radicals, being evenrwhere enjoined by the^pi- 
brought forward a special piotion on ritu^ guides, was universally and 
the subject, which was powerfully sup- plicitly obeyed. So general hadnhe 
ported by Mr Herries, on the ground, evil become that it exited tlW' anxious 
that as tlieepayment was only to con- attention«)f Governmen^T who, in the 
tinue as long as Holland and Belgium speech from the throne in Febniary 
remained united, the fact of their be- 1832, made his Majesty say — “ In pjirts 
ing now separated tenranated the obli- of Ireland a systematic opposition has 
gation of |»ayment. On the other hand, been made to the payment of tithes, 
It was contended by Jjord Altkorpe on attended in some instances with afilict- 
the'^art of ^le Government, tnat the ing results, and it yill be one of your 
separation contemplated in the treaty first duties to inquire whether it may 
as the condition which was to terminate not be possible to effect improv^ents 
, the obli^tion of payment was a sepa- in the laws rospecting this subject, 
ration vi et armwt by loreign interfg*- which may afford necessaiy pro- 
ence, and not such as had actually tection to the Established Church, and 
occurred, by the voluntary separation at the same time remove the present 
, of the component parts of which the causes of complaint.” 
united state was composed. Theinwas 18. In consequence of this recom- 
much to be said on Mh sides, and the mendation, committees were appointed 
le^l authorities themselves were di- inbothHousesof Parliament, who col- 
vided on the su^'ect But as tlie more lected an immense mass of evidence, 
honourable course undoubtedly was to and revealed a state of thiJfgs which 
hold the obligation still in force, it would have been al^linely incredible 
must be ^nsidered as a creditable cir- if not supported uv incontrovertible 
cumstaiico to the nstionalfaith that the proof. It appeared tnat what was eveiy- 
House of Commons supported Minis- where demanded was the entire and 
ters, though only hy a majority of 20, unqualified abolUion of tithes, upon 
the numbers bein^ 239 to 219. the ground that iyvas paid by Catholic. 

•• cultivators to Protestant clergymen. It 

12. But all subjects of anxiety in the never occurred to these recusants that, 
year 1832 sank into insignificance in though paid in the first instance by 
the British empire, after the Reform thp peasantry, the burden in reality 
Bill had passed, compared to' that fur- fell upon the Psotestant landlords, be- 
nishedbythedistractedstateof Ireland, cause it formed a deduction from their 
That unhappy countiy, the^victim, in rents, just as the proj^rty-tax which 
one age, of Bntish injustice, 111 another was paid inCnglaiid during the war 
•of Bntish indulgence, had only become did. *Eaxl Grey, however, set his face 
more districted with every concession deci^dly gainst any such change, 
made to its demands. “ Confusion and ^nd declared it to be the firm intention 
thi'eatened rebellion j” saysthe^nnalist, of Governnibnt, before introducing my 
** had no sooner accomplished emanci- alteration, to make the law respectea. 
pation, than it commenced tho#same The committee of the Commons, of 
work to destroy the Protestant Church, which Mr Stanley was chairman, xc- 
Thesamb organised tumult and menac- ported, “that with a view to secure 
ed dissolution of the bqpds of society, the interests both of the Churdh and 
which hod been employed to open tlie of the country, such a chai^, to be 
doors of Parliament, and (fftheGovem- safe and satinactory, must involve » 
luent offices in 1829f was directed to eornwhU including 

batter down the Church iu 1881 and th<Se belonging to lay impropriators, 
•1832. One demtnd conceded immedi- by commuting ^em for a tmarge upon 
ately became the pdbnt of a new one ; land, or an exchange for on investment 
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\n landf so as effectually to secure the war to the kuife which had been set 
revenues of the Church, and at the on foot by the Catholic clergy to stop 
same time remove all pecuniary colli- the payment of tithes to their Protes- 
sions between the parochial clergy and tant brethren. The arrears of tithes 
the occupiers of land. " due and irrecoverable in the three dio- 

a There can be no doubt that this coses of Ossory, Cashel, and the united 
rep^fcrt was founded on tlie true prin- one of Ijeighlin and Ferns, were com- 
cimes on, the s^'bject, and that in no puted at £84,964; and the following 
other way Y*.an by oomniutiipg tithes was the description given J>y Mr Stan- 
into a rent-charge on land payable di- ley of the state of the clergy thus de- 
rectly by the 'landlord, or estates be- prived of their sole means of subsist- 
longiiig solely to the Church, is it enco: ‘‘As to the reviled clergy, the 
possible to settle the question on a men who are described as living in 
satisfactory footing, in closes where the ‘ luxury, idleness, and ease,’ they were 
clergy and any considerable part^of living, %ome in fear of a prison' for 
their parishioners ‘belong to different debt, as they had receiv&l no money 
religious persuasions. Experience has for many months, many more in fear of 
eritireV settled tliis questiqp, for the their neighbours, and not afey in fear of 
system thus proposed to be introduced seeing their cliildren starve liefore their 
is nothing but a copy of that estab- ej'es. Sometimes thei'e would come iu 
Iialied two hundred years before in bi/ night a pig or a bag of meal from 
Scotland by the decrees arbitral 'of some pitying friend, and by day the 
Charles K, and which, in a country at clergyman might be seen aigging for 
that period tom by the most violent baps life in his garden with ms moe- 
religious feuds, has, so far os the tern- loss children about him, while his wife 
poralities of the Church go, ever since was trying within the house whether 
induced untire peace and concord in the tattered clothes w^dtlld bear another 
the country. By ^e simjde expedient, and another patek 
too, of making tne rent-charge vary 16. “Themode ofresistancaadonted 
every seven or ton years, according to was such as rendered it exifPefnely diili- 
the average price of grain in the pro- cult to deal with the recusants. Every ' 
ceding period, the provision for the plan was fallen upon by which the ac- 
clergy can be effectually guarded against tion of the law couW by possibility be 
the risk of being loBeued by a change traversed. Tithe-proctors and process- 
in the value of money, as has been ex- servera were violently assailed, impe- 
pericnced with some degi*ee of hard- diluents interposed to prevent the 
ship from the want of such a clause in seizure and sale of cattle— in short, 
the settlement of the ^the question* in everything done which could be dis- 
Scotland. But the expression in the played by a whole population acting 
report, and i^hich was reiterated by as one man against tlie payment of a 
Mr Stanley (now Lord <Perby) in his claim le^lly due. They had posts 
speech in introducing the remedial and signals to give warning of the ap<to 
measures of Government in the ^ouse proach of the police, on the appearance 
of Commons, that eztinetim of of whom tlie cattle were^ocKSd up; 
tithes*' was intended, had»a very per- and wlv^n seized, poinded, and sold, 
nicious effect, as inducing among the they were bought up for the owners, 
inconsideiute persons likely to be af- Suen was the general intimidation and 
/ected by the measure the belief that the nsk run in enforcing the law, that 
the burden was to bo entirely removed, attorneys could not be got to act, nor 
not tmiisferred, as Government in- sheriff-officers to moke seizures iu the 
tended, in a direct form to the laniB disturbed distrlcts^And the clergy were 
lord, deprived of the last resource mr the 

* 16. The debate on this subject .is support of their families j for such was 
chiefly valuable from the imporlint the peril to which they were expose ‘ 
evidenco .’which it brought^ out, of ihe that no offices would insum their liv 
dmdful state of the cqunl^i and the Many of the witnses^ stated that they 
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knew Established clergymen in want 
of the common necessaries of life. Sir 
John Harvey said, ‘ A gentleman with 
whom 1 am well acquainted told me 
that he had just been sending a sheep, 
and a few potatoes, and a small note, 
to a gentleman who was formerly in 
comparative affluence, and who "had 
neither a shilling nor a ]Mund of meat 
or bread in his house.^ The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin said, in his evidence 
before the Lords* committee, ‘ As for 
the continuance of the tithe system, it 
must be at the point of the bpyonet — 
it diust be i;hrough a sort of'chronic 
civil war.’ ** 

17. The remedy which Government 
proposer? for this ^wretched state of 
things was to authorise the issue frcmi 
the consolidated fund of such sums as 
might be neccssaiy to relieve the im- 
niediate necessities of the clergy of 
Ireland, to be at the disposal ^ the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and in return tcibe 
empowered to levy the arrears of tithes 
and of composition for the year 1831. 
Precedents for Ais existed in the years 
1786, 1799, and 1800. Another pro- 
posal wa^te establish generally a sys- 
tem of commutation of tithes by com- 
pulsory authority over the whole island. 
These proposals were violently resisted 
by the Catholic misimbers for Ireland, 
q^cially the last, as it threatened to 
establish, in some foi*m or another, the 
burden of tithes for the benefit of tho 
Protestant clergy. The bill was car- 
ri(id in the Commons, however, by a 
majority of 124 to 32, so strongly liad 
the necessity of the case imj^ressed it- 
, self on the minds of the House. Mr 
•O’Connell loudly protested against the 
hill. *'The people of Ireland, ” said 
he, ‘•are determined to get rid of 
tithes, and get rid of them tfcy will. 
They have triumphed over the Duke 
of Wellington, and they are not afraid 
of being conquered by the Irish Secre- 
tary. Wo power in England can put 
4lown the combination Sjgainst tithes. 
They ma^ perhaps^^^hange its sha^ 
or make it disappear for a day; but 
unless some measure of essential relief 
nnd amelioration is granted, it will 
appear in another form, and reappear 
with redoubled foree. Then will be i 


felt the ill effects of delaying justice to 
Ireland.” 

18. Pending the discussion of this 
bill in Parliament, tho most violent 
agitation was kt?pt up in the countiy. 
in order to produce that intimidation 
which had succeeded so well witli*Ca- 
tholic Emancipation •ftnd 4;he Refoim 
Bill. O'Conneirs first ffleasure was to 
propose to the Irish members, by cir- 
culars from tho Irish Association, that 
they should assemble at Dublin in a 
national council to concert measures 
in common. aThe authority of the great 
a^tator, however, was not as yet so 
tnoroughly establi^ed as to make all 
Ireland submit to his dictation, and 
this project failed. Eecoiii-se was im- 
mediately had to rural agitation ; and 
to give it force and unity the Assoch» 
tion intrusted to Mr O’Connell a peti- 
tion to Parliament, which called on 
them to take measures for the instant 
and total abolition of tithes and church- 
rates in Ireland, as the only w^ay of 
stopping the effusion of blood.” To 
prove the reality of the^^an^r if their 
demands were not ystantly complied 
with, the agitators, not content with 
individual intimidation, proceeded to 
public denunciations affixed to the 
chapel doors. To a chapel in tlie 
county of Meath affixeu, in April, 
the following notice : “ Keep up your 
courage, and persevere. Tliere are 
forty thousand men -well prepai etl, and 
firpily resolved to join you in the coun- 
ties of Wexford and Carlow. Send 
notice to New Ross and Greigne, and 
they will be with you a few hours. 
Any man that pays tithes, or does not 
join u to defeat the supportera of that 
damnable im])osition, is a traitor and 
^n enemy to the couutn^, and yon 
ought to pd5ir the vials of your wrath 
immdliately upon him. N.B.~Any 
|ierson that takes down this bill will 
incur the displeasure of the supreme 
decree.” Similar notices were geno- 
rally posted over the countiy, and re- 
solutions were openly voted at public 
meetings, that if the police should in- 
terfere to aid in the'collection of tithes, 
they should share the fate of the jiolice 
at Knocktopher^ where, in the preced- 
ing year, twelve of them had been slain, 
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19. The scene of predial violence larji^ a proportioh of the peasantry 
and bloodshed which followed those were e^ged in the conspiracy, that 
sava^ denunciations had never been their efforts had very little effect. To 
paralleled in Europe, save in the Jac> enforce the law, the assistance of one 
gue^le of France, and the worst exces- part of the people is indispensable to 
ses of the insurrection of the boors in compel the obedience of the other 
Gerlliaiiy, The unhappy expression part ; but where they are all inter- 
in the reposfj^of xhe Lords' committee, ested in violating it, there is nothing 
that nothuig" short of a “ complete ex- so difficult as to cause authority to 
timtim of tithes" would pacify Ire- be respected. La Vendde and Spain 
land, was considered as a sufficient proved that even the greatest military 
warrant not only for resisting |)ayment force, without such suppori, can scarco- 
of them, but for committing every ly effect that object. The proclama- 
crime in tlio course of tkc resistance, tions o^Oovemment had no other re- 
** An archdeacon in tho neighbourhood suit thwi to cause the innurrectioh to 
of Ca.sliel," says the Liberal historian, assume a more threatening form, and 

had hoped to establish a commuta- run into still more dangerous excesses, 
tion with his parishioners,* but now In Westmeath, a body of tw^ hundred , 
they refused his terma->camo up to apaed men assembled, and in open. 
iSlm in a field in sight of his own tiay assaulted a police station. In 
house, where several persons were Donegal, huge boaies of armed peas- 
ploughing, and beat his head to pieces, ants marched in military arra.^, com- 
If any resident, pressed by conscience polling landlords to sign obligations 
by fear of the law, or by regard for his neft to exact tithe, and to lower rents, 
pastor, paid the smallest amount of In Kilkenny, the people rose en massc^ 
tithe, in^the most secret manner, his and, dividing themselves into small de- 
cattle were li^ghed in the night, or tachmen^ committea the most fl^ight- 
his house burnea^vor his head, or his tol atrocities on the unhappy inmates, 
dock of sheep hunted over a precipice, Here thev cruelly abused a ttumcr and 
and lay a crushed heap in the mom- his wife because the)*^ womd not give 
ing. There was a sound of a horn at up their daughter, whom they at last 
that time which made men's flesh discovered and carried off. There a 
creep, whether it \t§s heard by day or farmer having leflsed to surrender a 
by night ; for those who took upon pair of pistols to these bloodthim^ 
them to extinguish tithes now boldly wretches, they dragged him to the nre, 
assembled their numbers by the sound and put his naked soles upon the live 
of the horn, and all those who heard turf till their object was accomplished, 
it knew that murdA*, or arson, or A tenant ejected for non-payment of 
mutilation was going on. Capture, rent was sure of his revenge: if a new 
special conmAssious, and trials were tenant Ci^ered, he had only to expect 
useless ; witnesses darA not to give that his property would be committed 
evidence, jurors dared not attei^}. On to the names, and he himself shotr 
the very cha^^ls, notices were now The terror which was thug universally" 
posted by the insuigents,^d no oi^ propagated was sure to secure Impun* 
oared to take them downir ity to dHenders, for those who saw the 

20. In the beginning of Februaiy, atrocities gave no information ; and if 

the Irish Government, m temis of the the ^rolice heard of them, witnesses 
Peace Preservation Act, proclaimed would not give evidence on trial, nor 
i-arious baronies in Tipperary — ^thatis, juries oonvfot even upon th» clearest 
declared the stringent pmvisiona evidence^ if given. 

that .Act for Ihe pieservatioii of the ^ 2L While the IQbotestantcleigy were 
jieace in force ; and at the $amu time reduced to the last stages of starvation 
the . most vigorous measures, wera ad- and despair by these atrocious pro- 
optod. to increase the police aUA ceedings, the a^tators held them forth 
mlitai^ in the disturbed districts, to the people as r^elling in luxury 
But toey i^ere of such extent^ and so and plenty At% pounty meeting of 
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Catholics, held at Cork, it was unani- 
mously resolved, “That it is a glar- 
ing wrong to compel an impoverished 
Catholic people to support in pampered 
luxury thfi richest clergy in me world; 
a clergy from whom the Catholics do 
not expeiience even the return of com- 
mon gratitude ; a clergy who in times 
past opposed to the last the political 
freedom of the Irish people, and at 
the prasent day are opposed to reform 
nud a liberal education of their country- 
men.” At every meeting for the sale 
of distrained effects, two or tl|fee thou- 
sand persoiks assembled, whose num- 
bers and menacing aspect deterred any 
one from becoming purchasers, so that 
the rec^reiy of the tithe was rendered 
impossible. At a pflblio meetin^of 
Catholics held at Carlow, it was re- 
solved, “That the great body of the 
people of Ireland are reduced to a state 
of misery uiipaialleled in the history 
of the world — misery attribuHlble 
chiefly to the odious tithe system, and 
to the rapacitj^of the majority of the 
clergy, who have neither affection for 
their countiy, nor feeling for their 
fellow-cuiti^es. That it is inconsis- 
tent with common reason and with 
human understanding to compel a 
Roman Catholic population to support 
in gorgeous splendour, in luxury, lazi- 
<\^ss, and ease, a horde of bishops and 
parsons, whose only employment is to 
spoliate the property of the people, 
and to traduce and malign their priests 
and mligion.” 

22. It is aveiy curious circumstance, 
strikingly illustrative of the foreign 
and sacerdotal influence at work in 
* getting up this disastrous agitation 
and ^esist^ce to the law, that, owing 
to the extreme subdivision of land in 
Ireland, the tithe, even thdngh paid 
hy the peasantry, was in most cases a 
burden hardlv perceptible. In the 
parish of Carlow, the sum owing by 
222 defaulters was a farthing eoc^ 
In some cases the charges upon land 
amounted only to^lT-lSths of a farth- 
ing. Mr Littleton, the Irish Secre- 
tar)^ stated in Parliament “ that the 
smaller sums were oft^n paid by three 
«or four per8ohs,\xid the highest ctggre- 
gate charge was <gg9ilnst who med 


individuaUy dbowt twopence/* The 
impost, therefore, was perfectly trif- 
ling, and formed no real burden on the 
people : they were miserable enough, 
but not owing to the tithes, b^t |n 
entirely different set of causes, ^icn 
the agitation tended only to aggr^atc. 
The transference of ^h^j^xiollection of 
the tith^ from the clergy to the ex- 
chequer hac^roduced no real benefit. 
The royal omeers were resisted os ob- 
stinately and universally as the tithe- 
proctors of the clergy had been ; out 
of £104,285^ the arrears of 1831, only 
£42,000 was collected, and that, us 
the report bears, “with great difficulty 
and some loss of life.’^ Meanwhile, 
the resistance to tithe, and the war- 
fare against the clergy, who were re- 
duced to the last stage of starvatiSh, 
continued with unabated vigour in 
every part of the country : one minis- 
ter was sliot dead on his lawn, and a 
drover, conducting cattle belonging to 
a clergyman to a neighbouring fair, 
murdered on the highroiyijl. With 
truth did O’Connell say, in a letter at 
this period address<»d to the Reformem 
of Great Britain, though not in the 
sense that he intended — “There is 
blood on the face of the earth, human 
blood profusely shed. "Will it sink 
into the earth unnoticed and unre- 
garded, or will it cry to Heaven tor 
retribution and vengeance V* 

blow, ye winds, with heavier gust t 

And Treese, thou bitter biting frost ! 

Descend, ye chtly smothering snows ! 

Not all your rage, as now united, shows 
More hard unkmdness4^ni*clenting. 
Vengeful malice unrepenting, 

Than beaven-imimined man cn brother man 
bestows 1 

ffhe stem Oppression’s iron gripe, 

Or mad Ambition’s gory hand, 
p Bending^like bloodhouncfs fh>m the slip. 
Woe, want, and murder o’er a land !’*♦ 

23. In the midst of these horrors, the 
Parliament was prorogued by the King 
in person on the 16th August. In the 
closing speech his Majesty said, “I 
jiare still to lament the continuance of 
disturbances in li-eland, notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance and energy displayeniL 
by#my Government in the measures 
taken to repress them. The laws 
which have b^n passed in conformity 
* Boass. 
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with my recommendation at the he* vras reduced to one in both, and which 
ginning of the session, with respect to experience has proved is amply sulfi- 
the collection of tithes, are well calcu* cient, when proper arrangements have 
lated to lay the foundation of a new been made, to take the sense even of 
»T8t|pi, to which the attention of Par* the largest constituency. When the 
lianjent, when it again assembles, will rapidity with which the poll is now 
he of course diipcted. 1 recommend taken, even in the greater counties, is 
to you durin^;tlhj recess the most care- considered, it appeal's almost incou* 
ful attention to the preservation of the ceivahle how wen suhinitted so long 
public peace, and to the maintenance to the innumerable evils of having it 
of the authority of the law in your kept open, as it sometimes was under 
respective counties. I trust that the the old method, for fifteen successive 
advantages enjoyed by all my subjects davs. Much was expected by the 
under our free constitution will he duly ardent Rpfoniiei'S from the new system 
appreciated and chgrished ; that relief in diminishing the frequency of bor- 
from any real causes of complaint will ruption among the electors, but these 
only be sought thi'cugh legitimate hopes not only proved fallacious, but 
channels; that all irre^Iar and illegal have ended in the most hitter dis* 
proceedings will ho aisconnteuanced ajijpohitment. IBribe^ has gone on 
aiid resisted ; and that the establish- steadily increasing with every succes- 
ment of internal tranquillity and order sive election which has taken place 
will prove that the measures which I since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
have sanctioned have not been fruitless untilat length, in the Parliament that 
in promoting the security of the state, di^»laced Lord Derby and reseated the 
ana the content and welfare of my Whigs in power in 1852, it had come 
people/* ^ to such a point thatj^y-two returns 

24. Tne regastration of electors un* weTO challenged on that ground alone, 
der the Eefom A^t began in August It is easy to see it can never he otlier- 
1882, and proved a very groat im- wise under the present w^em, and 
provement upon the old methods of that the evil will only be increased by 
conducting mentions. It was soon lowering the suffrage. To expect to 
found that the fixing of tlie electors diminish bribery by enlarging tlie 
in their respective mghts before the circle of electors, fs to look for tlie 
contest began, bo^ facilitated cx* diminution of sin by increasing 
tremely the taking of the votes, and number of sinners, 
diminished proportionally the duration 25. Another feature, hitherto little 

and costs of the contest. The expense known in the British empire, now 
of the struji^le in the registration made its appearance, and suddenly 
coiirts proved indeed in many cases rose to portentous magnitude— -that of 
very considenKle, and was loudly com- requiring ^Icdycs from candidates as to 
plained of ; but it has nfheh diminish- how they are to vote upon all the lead- 
ed in the progress of time, aftjpr re- ing questions of the day. This system* 
peated contests had tested the strength of reducing represcntativgs to^ dele- 
of the opposite parties in qJ[most every^ gates, so sorely experienced in *demo- 
locality, and opposition was confined cratic suites, and which, by its con- 
to those places where there was some tinned operation, had destroyed the 
prospect of success. Even from the indejiendence and ruined the liberties 
first it was a very great advantage to of Poland, was not altogether unknown 
have the roll arranged before the poll- in England under the old constitution, 
ing commenced, and the double strak but it was confined to a few gi'eat 
avoided of enrolling the voters ana llbwns and noisy constituencies, and 
tiidcing the votes at ijie same time, could not be considered as a public 
Scaremy less was the improven|ent grievance. It was too agreeable, bow- 
eiTe^sted by confining the polfing to twe ef\w, to the jpride of man, and too 
days in eouttties, and o^e iii boroughs^ likely to gratify indnddual ambition,* 
*4^ period whicb, bya subsequent Aci not to be ^goiy^njbmcod, now tliat 
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these great towns and noisy constituen- 
cies ]iad, through their own raenibei*a, 
or those whom they influenced, ob- 
tained the majority m the legislature. 
Accordingly, from the very first it was 
adopted as a fixed principle of action 
by the Liberal committees whodirected 
the new constituencies. The Livery 
of London ^ct tlie example in resolu- 
tions, which deserve to be recorded for 
the open avowal of the principle of 
delegation which they contain.* This 
example was immediately followed in 
all the other great towns and^ew con- 
stituencies 1^ and to the iiifttionce of 
this circumstance, great part if not the 
whole of the subse^^uent changes in the 
poH(iy Of the British empire are to be 
ascribed. The pledges taken wgre 
chiefly to bind the representative to 
vote for tlie repeal of particular taxes 
— such as the nouse-tax, ivindow'-tax, 
duty on corn, spirits, tea, or sj^igar, 
which iminediaUly ahected them- 
selves — without in<j[uiring for a mo- 
njent how the deficiency was to be 
supplied, or tlfe national armaments 
maintained without these taxes. The 
exaction of these pledges, which was 
almost ulfl^ersal in the new constitu- 
encies, had a most iinportpt effect on 
the composition of rarliameiit, and 
greatly augmented the Refonn major- 
i#y. The Conservatives nearly all re- 
fused to take the pledges, and were in 
consetiuence in great part thrown over- 
board in the veiy outset ; and the ma- 

*■ Resolved, 1. That for one man to re- 
present another, means that he is to act for 
that other, and in a manner agreeably to his 
wishes and instructions. « 

“ 2. That membore chosen to be represen- 
tatives in Parliament ought to do swdi things 
as their constituents wish and direct them 
to do. • * 

** 3. That,' therefore, those to wh^ the law 
now commits the sacred trust of vlie power 
of choosing members who are to irepreseut 
their non-voting neighbours as well as them- 
selves, ought to be scrupulously faitlfol to 
choose no man on whom firm reliance cannot 
be placed<that he will obey the wishes and 
dilutions of his oonstitueiits. 

**4, That 8 signed engagement should 1 
exacted from the menfiler that he would *i 
all times and in all things act conformably 
to file withes of a nujonty of his constitu- 
ents deliberately expressed, or would at th^ ir 
request resign the uust with which they had 
Imnoured him.'”— Zondon ieesoiidimw, Oet. 
17, 1832] Amu im, p. 300. 

* _ w 


jority wdre tied to a course of conduct 
by persons ignorant of, or indifferent 
to, the eflect it might have upon the 
fortunes, or even existence, of the coun- 
try. The Liberals gained a gre^ ac- 
cession of strength in Parliament f!i 
the first instance by this circumstlShce, 
but they experienced'^o^iing but em- 
baiTOSsnwnt from it in the end, for it 
brought them under the rule of an un- 
governable majority in tlie House of 
Commons, whose votes, being deter- 
mined by the dictates of rash and 
ignorant constituencies given befoj-e- 
lignd, could neit\ier be directed by 
reason nor swayed by influence. The 
least consideration must show-^eveiy 
candid mind that a popular legislature, 
where the nityority is thus directed by 
pledges, so far from being a benefti, 
must always prove one of the greatest 
curses which can afflict society. What 
should we think of a court of law, 
where tlie judges and juiy, before they 
heard the evidence in every case, or 
knew anything al>out its mwits, were 
bound ab ante to give c|[rtaiir decisions 
in every one of theHi according to the 
dictates of a crowd of noisy occupants 
of shops and houses rented below £20, 
in general as ignorant of the merits of 
eocTi case as themselves ? 

26. The regist^g^tions were all com- 
pleted in October, and the elections 
took place in the end of December and 
lieginning of January. Parliament was 
dissolved on the Sd December, and the 
new writs were returnable on the 29tb 
January. The elections, upon the whole, 
went off more quietly '%nd with less 
violence thai? had been anticipated, 
and it is not surprising that it was so. 
The Oberals had in general acquired so 
decided a inajoritjj that they were se- 
cure of viccbry ; violence and intimi- 
dation were no longer required, and 
therefore they were not resorted to. 
The greater part of the seats were se- 
cured with ease for the Reformers by 
decided majorities. Iraorant of the 
aecisive change which had been work- 
ed by the Refonn Bill in boroughs, th^ 
Conservatives started candidates in 
moOT of the great towns, but they were 
generally defeated. The whole twenty 
members for London and its suburban 
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districts were returned iu the Liberal 
interest, and Manchester, Binning* 
ham, and Leeds did the same. TwentjT' 
one out of twenty»three burghs m 
Scotl^d returned Liberal member^* 
aiid ^6 great majority of the Irish 
scat^were carried by the same interest. 
In a few instencfii, much to the disap* 
pointment of the Reformers,' who ex- 
pected to have carried the whoU bor- 
oughs in the empire, Conservatives 

f ot in. Sir R. Vyvyan, who had been 
istinguished by his resistance to re- 
form, was at the head of .the poll in 


[OHAP. SXXT. ^ 

said that ** never at any time did sub- 
ject of greater interest and magnitude 
call for their attention.'* The renewal 
of the Bank Charter, of that of the^ 
East India Company, the question of 
West Indian slavery, and the everlast- 
ing disorders of Ireland, all called for 
izninediate attention. Important as 
these topics were, however^ it was not 
upon them that the anxious attention 
of the country was fixed. It was the 
House Uaelf which occupied every eye, 
engrossed every thought. This was the 
first refopned Parliament, and the ob- 


form, was at the head of .the poll m hrst reiomed parliament, and the op- 
Bristol, and Lord S^don, a modera^ ject of universal interest was how it 
Tory, preserved his seat for Liverpool ; would conduct itself, and whether it 


hut th^t was known to be oiving to the 
numh^ of the old freemen in these 
cities, and afforded no test of the opin- 
icuis of the new constituencies, upon 
the whole, it was calculated, when thw 
returns were all made, that the Lib- 
erals had a majority of at least five to 
one in the House of Commons ; there 
being scarce 100 Tories in a House of i 
658 members. The victory was com- 
plete ; toSill a|mearance the Conserva- 
tive interest whs ^evocably and for 
ever destroyed in tne Lower House. So 
far the Reform Bill had completely 
answered tlie expectations of its sup- 
porters ; but from the decisive nature 
of their triumph a imw source of anx- 
iety was opened up to them. They 
had overcome one set of opponents 


would realise the extravafant expecta- 
tions of £^od formed by the one party, 
or the ^oomy (denunciations of evil 
wnich had been uttered by the other. 
Intense was the anxiety with which 
the first debates at this, the moat mo- 
mentous crisis in British history, the 
tnreing-point in the whole policy, fo- 
reign and domestic, of the empire, were 
Forded. Never, it may safely be 
amimed, were antici^tions on botii 
sides more signally disappointed. The 
terrors of the Conservatives wore al- 
layed by the division on Mr Hume's 
amendment to the Address, seconded 
by Mr O’Connell, which was only sup- 
ported by 40 mem^rs, of whom 34 
were Irian, out of a House of 428. 
This division tested the strength ox 


overcome one set of opponents This division tested the strength 

. O ..^1 ** « I Y J “ 


onlv to rear up another still more for- 
midable. It was already doubtful how 
far the Whig Ministiy eould withstand 
a comhinatmn of the English Radicals 
and Irish Catholics ; and whether the 
latter, by threatening su<^ a coaliti<^ 
might not be in a condition to Rotate 
th& own terms to CfovemmenC and 
acquire the entire command of the 
country * , 

27. Parliament met on January 29, 
1833, and after some discussion, Mr 
Manners Sutton was elected S|^eaker 


|iiy King in person, who, with tmt^ 
JS&J ^ ^ Tory--i^ ine Invismess 


the ultra- Irish and Catholic na]^, 
when opposed by the united Whigs, 
Tories, and Radicals of the empire ; 
as one which immediately followed of 
300 to 28, on a motion of Mr Cobbett 
for the enfire rejection of the Adikess, 
did of the extreme English Radicals. » 
Sir B. Peel and the whole Conserva- 
tives, on both these occalions,* gave 
th^ entire strength to the support of 
the Government 

28^ Important as these divisions 
were, as testing the strength of the 
two extreme pwties in the House of 
Commons from whom most danger 
usts to be appreheii^ed, they yet yield- 
ed ^ eonsequenee to the impression 
imoh the ddiate on the Address jsro- 
duced tiie country. It lasted 
^e hights-Hfiom Jtibuary SO to Feb^ 
ruory O-^and neysi were fervent hopes 
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and highly-wrought expectations more impossible to confine the session with- 
thoroughly disappointed than by its in any reasonable bounds, unless the 
result Wordiness was its grand char- working hours of the House were in- 
acteristic ; and if there is anything creased^ and, if possible, the love of 
more than another which wears out speech-maki^ was laid under some 
the ^tience and cools the fervour of mtmint'* To accomplish these *ol^ 
politWl ambition, it is a copious effu- jects, Lord Althorpe, on the first nay 
slon of words. When the French Na- of the session, ^ave n^iti^e of ccitaiii 
tional Asseyibly, in a transport of resolution!, which were adopted, for 
enthusiasm, in August 1789, voted increasing the business hours of the 
away the whole feudal rights, it was House of Commons The Speaker was 
done in a single night. Immense was to take the chair at twelve o'clock, 
the good done by the Radical Reform- and proceed with private business until 
ers, though not in the way +hey in- three, when th© House was to adjourn 
tended, by tt^e interminable speeches til^five, when the mblic business was 
in which they indulged ; they at once to be proceeded with. Every petition 
disappointed the hopes of the revolu- was to be read, and one speecn made 
tionists, emd proved their oivn incaj^- on the motion that it be received, and 
" city for real business, mv the lead m one on that it should be printed, in- 
any rational assembly. Even the con- stead of four, which were competeil^ 
stituencies for whose special edifica- at present. The committees were to 
tion these effusions were intended, sit from nine to twelve, and from 
' were worn out by their leni^h ; ^ley three to five, so that a member of the 
be^ to fear that they would see real- House in mudi request might have to 
is^ on this side of the Atlantic, the sit sevefUeen hours successively each 
occurrence often described in the re- day. So urgent was the case,^at the 
bords of the Afherican Congress, in proposals were a^ed to^wlthout a di- 
these words, **Mr M. got possession vision, and the Hous^ met for the first 
of the floor on Tuesday night, and it time under the new rules at twelve 
is expectetf will keep it duiin^ the o’clock on 27th February. This cirenm- 
remainder of the week.’* The vigour stance had an important effect upon 
and condensation of the old debaters the future proceedings of the roformed 
from the unreformed House stood forth Parliament, for the^weight of business 
ill bright contrast to the long-winded ere long falling upon it was so prodi- 
hlAngues of the new members ; and gious that none but those practically 
men weened, as from a dream, to the trained to such endurance could with- 
painfdl conviction that statesmanship stand its pressure, and in the attempt 
Is a profession which, like every other, to do so, the superiority of the trained 
requires a long apprenticeship, and debaters, as of old soldiers, or work- 
that in the contests of the forum, as men in their respective \t9cations, was 
of the field, victory will usuafly attend soon apparent ^ 
t^e banners of the old soldiers. 30. The first and most pressing 

29. The determination of the new busineSs of the session was the stato 
members, hoVever, especially from the o^ Ireland, which had deteriorated so 
great towns, to be heard was su^eat, rapidly that 'something vigorous evi- 
• and their obvious inability to conaense dently required to be done if society 
their arguments so evident that it led was to be prevented from falling into 
to a great and lasting change in The a state of utter dissolution and anar- 
mode of oouducting we public busi- chy. So far from Catholic Emancipa- 
nesB of the House of Commons. ** it tion and the Reform Bill having had 
was not without reason, ’Isays the an-f the effect which was anticipated from 
nalist “that Sir Bobeit Peel had an- them, of appeasing the discontent and 
ticipated an overwhelming quantity of remedying the mevances of that un- 
attempted legislation, in consequence happy oountty, the effect of these meas- 
bf the new constiiwition of the House, urea nad proved just ijie reverse. With 
Ministera themsely^4aw it would be every step in advance made, the agi- 
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tation, violence, and outcry had in- 
creased in a most frightful degree, and 
they hod now reached a heiglit unpar- 
alleled in any civilised state. Since 
the^jpassing of the Catholic Relief Bill 
Vn J829| serious crime over all Ireland 
haa increased sixtesn-fold in the 
short space ^f lour years.* If Govern- 
ment was not to abdicate it6f functions 
altogether, and leave the country to 
the unrestrained violence of lawless 
ruffians, it was evident that something 
very vigorous, and altogether different 
from the old system of coiiciliation and 
concession to outrage, required to* be 
done; and Ministers, to their credit 
he ih said, ai>plied a remedy, as the 
result proved, of a most efficient kind. 
On 15m February, Earl Grey brought 
ffdi-ward the celebrated Coercion Bill, 
which deserves to be noted as the first 
stop in the right direction in the gov- 
ernment of Ireland, and not less cer- 
tainly in his oivn falL The debate 
which ensued was of the highest im- 
portanep, and throws more light than 
any which hnji preceded it on the real 
state of that country, and the causes 
of its disastrous condition. 

31. On the part of Ministers, it was 
argued by Earl Grey, Lord Althorpe, 
Sir Robert Peel, and Mr Stanley: 
“The bill now pj-pposed is brought 
forward without the preliminary step 
of taking evidence by a committee, 
because the circumstances under which 
it is called for required no investiga- 
tion, but are known^ all the world. 
It is not with a secret conspiracy, di- 
recting its ^Qcealed attacks a^inst 
the Government, that Vt^e have to do. 
The powers demanded by M^istera 
are intended to repress a system of as- 
sociation which proceeds ^penly und^ 
an organisation, and is avow^ly di- 


rected to the accom][dishment of objects 
which at once destroy the peace and 
safety of the community, and threaten 
the unity and integrity of the ompire ; 
an organisation \riiich, by means of 
armed bodies, isolates the rights of 
property, inflicts death for the pur- 
poses of terror and vengeance,, and 
renders nugatory the law, Jby deterring 

S rosecutors and witnesses, and intimi- 
ating jurom. Neither past experienco 
nor the present posture of affairs jus- 
tify the expectation that a mere redress 
of griepinces will restore peace to Ire- 
land. It was confidently expect^ by 
ourselves that emancipation would pro- 
duce tranquillity, and tliat Parliament 
would be allowed to pursue '‘its course 
cf further amelioration, without being 
aisturbed by popular violence. But 
we have been grievously disappointed. 
To allow such a pause did not meet 
theuviews of the promoters of agita- 
tian ; the sweets of power had been 
tasted by the popular leaders; the 
slow worK of redress did not suit their 
wishes or purposes : irom tliat moment 
agitation was renewed, and the state 
of Ireland hod become, and now is, 
more alarming and worse ’than at any 
former period. 

32, “ The new body of Irish volun- 
teers, which has been recently set on 
foot, threatens consequences still 
alarming. There is a central associa- 
tion in Dublin; and for every parish 
in Ireland there are appointed three 
pacificator, one of whose duties is 
to enlist and enrol the neighbouring 
population, farmers and labourers, in 
associations which should be under the 
direction of the central associatiom 
The declared object of thj^ sodely was 
ce, ^d the protection of thb coun- 
wif^out the aid of police. Though 



* l^rd Althorpe, in the House of Commons, gave the following appalling statement of 
the progress of Serious orime during the last three {ponths of each year and first oi 1333, la 
the province of liCinster, from 1839 to 1888 
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at present unanned, it was acknow- 
ledged they were tp be ultimately 
armed ; and there would be establish* 
ed, by the influence of moral and phy- 
sical agency, as a proof of revolutionary 
success, a National Guard, as in a 
neighbouring kingdom. This is the 
association, and its action depends on 
the breath pf a single man. A Mr 
Steele, an active agent of these pacifl- 
cators, has declared, *lf O’Connell 
should command us to have recourse 
to arms, blood, and convulsion, instead 
of our usual constitutional ^rfare, 1 
woidd not order the Clare men to go 
into Cralloc Wood to cut down trees 
for pike-handles, but 1 would first send 
them to cut down the trees on my own 
* domain, and would not^uysolf be id1& 
nor a mere looker-on in the confliclT’ 
Such an association, if suffered to 
exist, must lend to an abandonment of 
the whole powers and function* of 
Government j^,*the throne thereafter 
must depend on the sufferance of the 
agitators. ^ 

83. A still more material object of 
the proposed bill is to restore the au- 
thority of ^ law; and this can be 
done only^y extraordinaiy, and what 
at first sight may appear exception- 
able means. The ordinary tribunals 
have become almost powerless, by rea- 
fign of the intimidation constantly ex- 
emsed against prosecutors, witnesses, 
and jurors, who proceed in any ivay, 
however slight, against the crimes of 
the agitators. On the trial of the mur- 
derers at the last Kilkenny assizes, the 
jury, not agreeing;, was dismi^od. In 
half an hour, notwithstanding an agree- 
inent in the jury-room that the votes 
should be l^ept secret, the names of 
those ibr acquittal and those for con- 
viction were painted, the fotiner in 
black, the latter, who wei^ designated 
jurors for blood, in rod ink, Ajithe 
Olonmell assizes in October last, out 
of 265 jurors cited, only seventy-six 
attended, so great was the intimida- 
tion exercised again^thbm. A gentle-* 
man had been murdered in sight of his 
own gate, in oonsequ^ce of some dis- 
pute about tithes* His son-iu-law was 
c^ted by the coroHSr to give evidence 
' VOL. V. 


against the supposed murderers. His 
answer was, ‘I will submit to any 
penalty the Crown or law may impose 
upon mo, but I will not appear at tho 
trial, because I know, if I stand for- 
ward as a witness, my life will inyn- 
tably be forfeited.' Tpe Irisli Govern- 
ment received a formal, notice from 
Kilkenn/, that ‘many gentlemen wdio 
have always been most conscientious 
in the discharge of their duties will 
not attend the next assizes, because 
they know' that death will follow if 
they dare to aqt. They care not what 
pegalty is imposed«ipou them. It is 
the boast of the prisoners that they 
cannot under any circumstances be 
convicted.* No wonder that outrage 
had become triumphant. Tho cata- 
logue of Irish crime. during last yeSt 
contains 196 murders, 465 robberies, 
1827 burglaries and attacks on houses, 
455 hougnings of cattle, 2095 illegal 
notices, 425 illegal meetings, 796 ma- 
licious acts of destroying property, 753 
attacks on houses, 280 arsc^s, 315G 
serious assaults. This*catalogue, in 
lost lives alone, contdbs a greater loss 
than was sacrificed m the battle of 
Busaco, which delivered a kingdom; 
or that of Algiers, which tennmated 
Christian slaveiy ; or that of St Vin- 
cent, which sav^ England. The 
aggregate of predial crimes over all 
Ireland last year was 9000 ; and great 
as this number is, it is rapidly and 
alarmingly on the increase. During 
the months of Jtfly, August, and Sep- 
tember, the crimes in l^inster alone 
were 1279 : in the three following 
months they had risen to 1646. There 
is a 6]^tem of demoralisation in Ire- 
land now, such as never before existed 
a country galling itself civilised * 

* Sir Robert Peel, who acted s truly pa- 
triotic part ou this occasion, and lent the aid 
of his gieat talents to aupfiort the minif^eHal 
measuie, save the following strildste account 
of an incident in the course of Irieo outrage 
which had fallen under hU own knowledge: 

man, a resident in the county of Clare, 
came to Dublin for the nurpose of giving me 
information respecting the perpetrators of a , 
eert^ outrage. Though fUUy aware that he 
was marked out for vengeance by the frieada 
of the peisonhe had been the m^s of bring- 
ing to justice, the strong desire of revisiting 
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34. ** To meet these enormous evils, 
Government have adopted in the pre- 
sent bill the provisions of the 8th Geo, 
IV., c. 1, Tvliich empowers the Lord- 
Lieutenant to suppress the meeting of 
tojaasembly which should be deemed 
bylSini dangerous to the public peace, 
and to prevent -the future meeting of 
such Msembly, under any denomina- 
tion whatever, under the penalties of a 
misdemeanour. Power is also to be 
given to the Lord- Lieutenant to de- 
clare, by proclamation, any district in 
a disturbed state, the effect of which 

his native spot, and Embracing his wife %nd 
children, overcame every consideration of 
personal security. I knew the man’s danger, 
and earnestly advised h^m not to go. aly 
advice, however, was not taken; and some 
v^ks after he had retiimed, an attack was 
made upon his house by eleven men. who, 
after much deliberation, had come with the 
deadly determination of immolating their in- 
nocent victim. They attacked the house 
while he was asleep, broke open the door, 
called out the man, and murdered him with 
])itehfoikB, in the nearing of his wife and 
child— a child only nine years of age. While 
he was stiLi in the agony of death, the mother 
took the child, aid, placing it in a recess be- 
side the ilroplaoe, uie said— such was her 
heroic fortitude aiKl almost incredible self- 
possession, even with the cries of her dying 
iiusband ringing in her ears— she said to the 
infant—* Ton hear the cries of your dying 
father; I shall certainly be the next victim. 
When they have murdered him, they will cer- 
tainly murder me but 1 will struggle 
with them as loug as I am able, that I may 
give you time to do what 1 put you here for. 
My last act shall be to put this lighted peat 
upon the hearth. Do you, by its ^are, mark 
the fhces of the murderers. Mind you watch 
them narrowly, that yoA' may know and be 
able to tell who they are, and to avenge the 
cniel death of y^ur parenta' As the unhappy 
woman said, so it fell ou^ The butchers, 
after completing their bloody work upon the 
man, muzderea tlie woman also, ^fter a 
short but unsuccessful struggle 'vmh the 
ruthless miscreants, she was drageed from 
the cottage, and slain upon th# tdeeding bod^r 
of her husband. But the child bad oaiefuUy 
obeyed the last iiriunettons of its mother, had 
closely scanned the faces of the murderers, 
was able to identify them, and by the evi- 
dence of that cldld, cotrobonited by other 
evidence, five of the wretches who perpe- 
trated that horrid deed were convict^ 
hanged within a month after its perp^tnatift. 
Timt child was fbr some years under my pio- 
^tection.”— Ana. Bea. 19&, pp, dl, ddl^d 
new series, vol I p. 672; J^iat 
a tdctnre ota country, and of impelled 
by rehghms ambiUon t Imaglnatron of 
' Py never conceived anjrtfaiag more ter- 
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was that all persons were to abstain 
from attending meetings, and prohib- 
ited from being absent from home from 
an hour after sunset till sunrise, with- 
out sufficient cause, under the like 
penalties. No meetings for petition- 
ing Parliament to be held without 
previous notice ten days before to the 
j^rd-Lieutenant, and his^ sanction ob- 
tained. Proclaimed districts are, to a 
certain extent, to be subjected to mdr- 
tM law^ and the courts-martial com- 
posed of officers, not less than five ; 
and all^liolding commissions not less 
than two years, and above twenty *one 
years of age, are to be' empowered to 
try all offences, except felonies. Any 
complaint or prosecution i^inst the 
members of these courts - martial are 
t(} be competent only before another 
court-martial, called for that special 
purpose. Power is to be given to offi- 
cers: of justice and military on duty to 
eiLter houses in search of arms, and 
persons refusing to produce them are 
to be subjectea to |[ie penalties of a 
misdemeanour ; and the writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus is to be suspended for 
three months after arrest in any pro- 
, claimed district. 

85. ** In vain have Government wait- 
ed in the anxious hope that the return- 
ing good sense of t^e nation would put 
a period to these atrocities ; they have 
waited to no purpose. This is adifiil- 
ted by the Catholics themselves. The 
Rev. Nicholas O’Connor, parish priest 
of Maryhoroughi said, in a letter to 
Lord de Vesei, * In vain have we wait- 
ed in ho^ of the returning good sense 
of the dmuded, and have found, on the 
contrary, the well-disposed coi^eUed 
by intimidation to join the disaimeted, 
or murdered, or terrified* out •of the 
country;’ Can the House conceive 
three lines more pregnant with hoiTor ? 
To |he same purpose Dr Doyle, the 
Roman Catholic pishop of Kildare, 
says, in a pastoral letter to the clergy 
of his dioce^^For several months past 
ave have witnessefi, with the' deepest 
affiiction of spiricT the progress of Ole- 

f il combinatoe under the name of 
laokfi^t and Whitefeet within cer- 
tain portions of thc^b dioceses, Mu^- 
de78, blasj^emie^ rash swearing, per- 
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juries, robberies, assaults on persons 
and property, the usurpation of the 
I)owers of the State and of the rights 
of the peaceable and well-disposed, are 
multiplied, and every day penyetratedf 
at tlie instigation of the clpvil, by the 
wicked ana deluded men engaged in 
these confederacies.' Such is the state 
of the country, such the powerless con- 
dition of the law, that peaceable and 
well-disposed individuals are obliged 
to join illegal societies, or forfeit their 
lives, or abandon their country. Can 
this state of things be called %e British 
coflstitution J Strong measures arc 
indispensable before that constitution 
has a chance even of being establish- 
ed ; and stringent as the measure pro- 
posed is, it is not nmre so than ^e 
everwhelming magnitude of the evils 
to be combated demands." 

36. On the other hand, it was argued 
by Mr O'Connell, Mr Shell, ant Mr 
Hume : ** No necessity whatever tias 
been shown for any bill of the kind 
now proposed, much less for one which 
goes at one fell swoop to destroy the 
constitution over the whole of Ireland. 
The * pr^lM agitation,' as it is called, 
in which (ul the disorders complained 
of originate, has no connection with 
politic agitatioi|^ and does not re- 
quire any measure like this to put it 
4pwii. The true cause of all these 
d^turbances is the refusal of Ministers 
to abolish tithes, and its real object is 
to prevent all expression of public sen- 
timent in Ireland against their faith- 
lessness and misgovemment. The bill 
is unnecessary, lor all respectable evi- 
dence was against either its efficacy or 
• necessity. No reliance can bo placed 
on the ex ^rU infoimation communi- 
cated* to the Irish Government by its 
subordinates; but what sa>% Sir H. 
Vivian, the commander of the forces 
in Ireland, when examined before the 
committee last year i ' The combina- 
tion is directed against tithes at pre- 
sent, and if you coujd satisfactoi^ 
arrange the tithe question, youwoum, 
1 should think, have Ireland pretty 
quiet Get rid of the first cause of 
excitement, and you will ti’anmiiliise 
tlreland in sjute of agitation.* It was 
stated in the evi^dfice oi^^ Barring- 


ton, the crown-solicitor, that the onli- 
nary law is adequate to every piiipose ; 
and the chief-justice’s address crowns 
the whole, in which he expresses his 
conviction that the actual law iSiSU^Q- 
cient. The attorney-general, too, 
in his attestation, declaring ^at a 
conviction had taken place in thirty- 
eight cibes out of thirty-nine. The 
Government had admitted, too, in this 
very debate, that not a single juror 
had been injured, and that oveiy jniy 
but one had done its duty. Wtis this 
a reason for sJ)olishing all juries 1 The 
esmmittee on th^ state of Ireland re- 
X)orted in August last, but this report 
contained not one word on tliesiufair- 
ness of juries. There w^ere trials for 
combinations against tithes in Dub- 
lin, Clonmel/ Kerry^ and Cork, an^n 
every one case convictions were ob- 
tained. Summon the gentry of the 
country to attend the assizes, line them 
if they do not, and you will soon have 
the tribunals thmnged. Trovide your 
witnesses with dueprotectioi^; let them 
emigmte if needful, and you will have 
nothing to dread. \ 

37. “ The supporters of the bill have 
given the evidence only on one side. 
They have hanweti the feelings of the 
House by the recital of the most fright- 
ful murders, andsthey have carefully 
kept out of sight the provocations 
which led to fliese atrocities. The 
evidence before the committee con- 
tains the details of the gross acts of 
tyranny whiclFhad been perpetrated 
on the peasantiy during the last three 
years, and which have at last goaded 
them on to the perpetration of these 
lama»table atrocities. Was it to be 
wondered at< that these poor unedu- 
»cated men’iT'Uneducated owing to your 
bad laws — should follow the example 
of injustice and oppression which you 
had set them ? They had heard of the 
torture to which j^our aristocracy had 
subjected their ancestors,— is it sur- 
prising that they in their turn should 
practise your inhumanity? You re- 
count the outrages committed by a few 
la#less mffians, and with these you 
mix up the great mass of the people 
of Irelandi who are whcilly innocent. 
Why put the whole people of Ireland 
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under tlio provbions of this monstrous ther they do not regard this iiithor a 
hill, when, even on the showing of high price to pay for protection ? May 
Government, only a few districts re- they not think that the authorised 
quired its application? Galway, Clare, breaking ojien houses the police is 
Jjinmrick, for example, are atlmitted to as bad as tlie unauthorised breaking of 
b^l^anquil, — why should they suffer houses by midnight assassins ? Let the 
for wie misdeeds of Kilkenny, Queen's WTutefeet be put down, but let not 
County, or Carlo*w ? The Government, the constitution be put down with 
not sal^hed witli cstablishiut courts- them. This bill vrill only multiply 
martial amidst the scenes of outrage the causes of discontent. If passeil 
and hoiTor, have erected them in the into a law, allegiance will thenceforth 
capital, where they liave juries at their lujcomo, in the eyes of the Irish peo- 
command, and not very stubborn judges, pie, not a sentiment of duly, but a 
and whore a conviction i^ as easy as an mere coi]i;^ideration of expediency. Thu 
accusation. t • people of Ireland have the stronft(3st 

38. “Have outrages been confined aversion to courts- martial ; no moaili- 
to Iroland? Have not Nottingham cation of such tribunals can lessen this 
and Bristol been the scone of the most detestation ; they remind theSn of 1798. 
lawless devastations ? Have the Gov- \^iat a fearfuh power do ihe nightly 
eidmeiit on that account resoited to domiciliaiy visits put in the ix>wer of 
the same coercive moosures in Eng- the police or their confederated sup- 
land ? No ; and why ? Because the porters, and what odious outrages may 
system of deviistation was local and be ofe^mmitted under colour of it ! Tlie 
partial. Why not apply the same persons taken on occasion of these 
principle to Ireland ? If insurrection visits are not to be put merely in tlie 
exists, bx all means strengthen the public jails, but they«rnay be confined 
hands of Hovc^ment to put it down, anywhere ! They may be thrust into 
but let Jiot thcn^iut the whole coun- dungeons or confined in cellars, where 
try out of the palo of the law for the they may rot away unknow^j^ and un- 
outrages of a comparatively few. To pitied ! What a triumpn does this 
secure the unjust and ruinous policy act give to the Toi^es over the Whigs I 
of Government respecting tithes, is at When did the Tojies ever bring in 
the bottom of the ^ole. In vain is such an act ? One of the ivorst things 
it asserted that the special powers con- in this act is, that if an anti-Libe]^\J 
feiTed by this act arc not to be exerted or Tory Government should hereafter 
ill support of the collection of tithes, wish to have recourse to strong meas- 
The obstructing a clergyman in the ures, they would only have to stop a 
collection of tithe is Kiade a crime by little short of this precedent, and could 
it, and aU crimes except felonies are to then claim credit lor not going the ut- 
l>e tried by courts-martiaL The army most lenedh of Whig atrocity. 

is already enjployod in the collection 40, “Personal liberty being abolish- 
of tithes ; it is now to adjudicat^apon ed, the right of petition, as a matter of* 
them. The act will thus have the course, is to share the samQ fate. The 
effect of extorting an abogiinable im« Lord-lieutenant is to be empdwored 
])ost by means of martial law, and the to prev^t, whenever he thinks fit, a 
oDicer of f^e army who has been em- meeting for the purpose of petitioning I 
ployed one day in levying tithes is to Wheg will he ever ^ think it fit ’ to 
try the wretched peasan^ the next, sanction such an assemblage? A couple 
for an offence in which his own feel- of individuals are to be allowed to 
ings are so deeply engaged. a meet in a coffee-house, agree on a 

39. “ It is said this bill is for the ^tition, and haw]| it about from door 
Protection of the orderly peoj^le of to door for signature ; but is that the 
Ireland. Supposing it is so, is ittiot way in which the constitutional right 

to inquire whether those, of petitioning is to he exercised ? The 
|)eople do pot coinsider the act tolerates nothing but hole-and« 

; itiihedy worse the diseaso*-^whe- [ corner pe^Jjpns, %^ause its authors 
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■well know in what light such petitions 
are received when presented to this 
House. It does not absolutely prohi- 
bit petitioning— it does w'ovse ; it ren- 
ders it the object of ridicule. The 
press, too, is to be equally enslaved ; 
for any man discussing the question of 
tithes, for instance, in a newspaper, 
and expressing sentiments obnoxious 
to the existing authorities, is liable, 
according to the Whiteboy Act, to be 
transported for ‘ inciting to the com- 
iiiission of crime by words, ^sture, or 
n- rising.* Nay, so aiixiouy are the 
framers of tl»is bill to suiqiass all for- 
mer precedents of despotism, that they 
have ove|J.unied the old and equitable 
• ]»vesumption in favour of innocence, 
and enacted that a mfii is to he pie- 
sum ed to he guilty unless he proves 
himself to be innocent. If anns are 
j'oimd in a man’s house, he is ^ be 
held guilty of a misdemeanour, unless 
lie proves they are there ‘ w'ithout nis 
knowledge, privity, or consent.' How 
is he to prove siJth a negative ? Gov- 
(‘niiiieut in this bill requires a man, if 
he would avoid transportation, to prove 
his (yum ignorance , — a burden never 
yet laid upon an accused party by the 
jurisprudence of any countiy, ancient 
or modem. • 

41. “Trial by jury is, in the close 
Iftall, to be abolished, and tlie law 
administered by coui*ts-martial ! Has, 
then, the expcrjpnce of this species of 
tribunal been so very favourable in 
li eland, tliat they are to be selected 
par exccUcnce to solve a difficulty in- 
extricable by other means ? •Are there 
no reminiscences connected with these 
*ti'ibunals in Ireland, which harrow up 
our wy 8o«il3 when we think of them? 
Is the education, are the hal^ts, ago, 
or occuiMitions of young men in the 
army such as peculiarly fit them for 
dealing in disturbed times wdtJi the 
delicate platter of political offences ? 
Oliicers are accnatoined only to obey 
orders — to have no opinion of their 
own — to be the anilld nand by which 
Government acts. If Government di- 
rects, or, what is the same tiling, is 
known to desir^a conviction, what 
Bbance, witli such jpdges, has a poor 
peasant of avdidillg it,? ilurors may 


be challenged without risk ; but let a 
prisoner say a word against one of tlio 
four ensigns foimiug his coqrt, and 
there is an end of all chance of an 
acquittal. A hare majority is te^n- 
■vict ; the casting-vote of a youm of 
twenty-one, who has^Deen two years in 
the army, and is dying for his lieuten- 
ancy, may decide the fate of a prisom'i* 
— the i*uin of a family. The disturb- 
ances do not extend beyond a lew 
counties, with a poiiulation of half a 
million, and for tlieir misdeeds ciglit 
millions of tlte Kjng's subjects are to 
bS put out of the pale of the law ! ” 

42. The bill experienced very little 
opposition in the House of Peers, so 
strongly had the necessity of the case 
impressed itqelf on the minds of 4iie 
lords acquainted with the state of that 
ill-staiTcd land. Ihit it was othenvise 
in the House of Commons. There the 
bill, in all its stages, met with the 
most strenuous resistance, from an Op- 
position inconsiderable in point of 
numbers, but formidable fj%m its vi- 
gour, its persevera||ccT and the un- 
scnipulous manner Ih whitih it took 
advantage of every fonnality to delay 
the progress of tJie measure. Tlie 
largest division it mustered was on the 
clause establishing courts-martial, in 
wdiich several or tlio stanchest suy^ 
porters of Ministers, particularly Mr 
Cutlar Fergusson and Mr Ahercromby, 
voted against them ; the clause was 
only Carried hy^ majority of 140, the 
numbers being 270 to 130. On the 
other clauses, the minority was reduced 
to the Irish ^^’atholics and a few ex- 
treme English Radicals, and seldom 
excedhed 40 or 60. So strenuous was 
the opposition, howc'ver, which this 
Imall phalatix made, that the bill was 
above six -wTeks in getting through 
the Commons, and was only jiassed on 
29th Marcli, when the majority in its 
favour w’os 846 to 86. It was passed 
^ the House of Lords by a majority of 
4ft— the numbers being 8.5 to 46 ; not 
witliout some severe animadversions 
by^the Conservative peers on som^f 
amendments in tlie Commons, whicli 
had, in their opinion, Impaired the 
efficiency of the measure. 

43k lu reviewing this memorable do- 
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bate, remarkable not merely from the 
light it throws on the condition of Ire- 
land at that time, but from its being 
the firaf occasion in which the split 
betoen the Whigs and Radicals, con- 
seqwnt on their common victory, be- 
came apparent, \t is evi<lent that the 
weight of argument was decid^ly with 
the Government. Them was a great 
deal of truth in what was so strongly 
urged by the opponents of the bill, but 
it did not meet what was urged in its 
support. It was true that great part 
of Ireland was comparatively 4uiet, and 
the outrages confided to ceitain d&- 
triots, and tlnit in the ordinary case it 
is unjtTst to coerce tin innocent for the 
faults of the guilty ; but that did not 
in^t the argument that, the crimes 
committed in Ireland being the result 
not of local grievances or heartbm^- 
ings, but of a general combination act- 
ing under foreign sacerdotal inlluence 
and extending over the whole country, 
it was necessary to make the remedy 
as extensive as tlie disease. Although 
the malady luid*oi|)y as yet broken out 
in particular plsRos, it was necessary 
to guard against its appearing any- 
where, by leaving it to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant by proclamations to fix its aj)- 
plicatiou in those districts where it was 
immediately called filfr. It was true that 
courts-martial are iu general little con- 
versant with the rules of evidence, and 
little qualified to estimate its weiglit ; 
but it IS not the less tjjue that they are 
better qualified to do noth than intimi- 
dated juries Matening to terrified wit- 
nesses ; and if such a tribunal is an 
exception to the constitution, let those 
answer for it whose systemati^^ and 
organised violence rendered such an 
exception necessary. • 

44. put whatever iHfference of opin- 
ion might exist a priori in regard to 
the wisdom or necessity of the Act, the 
result soon proved to demonstration 
that it was the remedy suited to the dis- 
ease* Its effect in arresting the crinfb 
and stilling the |iassions of Ireland was 
little. short of miraottlous. It at once 
did what the Liberals had .so fbndly 
anticipated and so confidently predict- 
ed from Catholic Emancipation and the 
Refom Bill Swift ml frightful as 


had been the increase of crime under 
the iiifiuence of these unhappy stimu- 
lants to passion and Incitements to agi- 
tation, it was now almost equalled by 
the rapidity with which it dimimshed^ 
from the application of this rude but 
effective measure of repression. The 
Lord-Lieutenant, as soon as the bill 
was passed, proclaimed the county of 
Kilkenny, including the city of the 
same name ; and sudi was the effect of 
the measure, that within two months 
serious crime had diminished in it to 
an ktoiitB of its former amount ; it fcad 
declined from 121 to IS! Over the 
disturbed districts of Ireland, the de- 
crease of crime in May 1833, compared 
to March, was from 472 to 162 ! * 
Tlfeic was no '“need to summon the 
conrts-martial ; not one of them was 
held. Tlie moment it was known that 
Government was in earnest, and that 
tribunals were ready to be called into 
action which w'erc proof against inti- 
midation and indifferent to agitation, 
the atrocious system #as checked, and 
ere long died, for a time, a natural 
death. If ever a political truth was 
demonstrated by oxperienct, 4t was the 
lesson taught the British empire on this 
occasion. 

45. Desirous to redeem their pledge 
of introducing measures for the prac- 
tical ameliomtion of Ireland, hand fill 
hand with those intended to check its 
withering agitation, Ministers next 
brought lorwaixl abillfor therefonn and 
improvement, UkS they deemed it, of the 
Irisli Church. Lord Althorpo opened 
this measure in the Lower House on 
tho 12th February; and in so far as re- 
duction went, it was certainly calcn-*' 
lated to satisfy the wishes the most 


* Berioss crimes committed in- 
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ardent reformers. He "began "by stating 
the real amount of the revenues of the 
Irish Church, which had been the sub- 
ject of unbounded exaggeration by the 
Kadical and Catholic party, who had 
usually set it down at £3,000,000 a- 
year. In realily, including the whole 
bishoprics, it was only £782, 000, being 
less than a fourth part of that amount. 
Upon this property the Government 
j)roposed to levy a peculiar income- 
tax, commencing at £200 a-year, when 
6 per cent wss« to be deducted, and 
rising to 16 per cent upon aft above 
£1 20D a-year. ^ similar graduated tax 
■was laid on bishops, and ■\rith the pro- 
duce of both, estimated at £69,000 a- 
•year, it w& pro^iosed to establish a 
fund, which was to cdffie in lieu ci 
cliurch cess, which was to be abolished. 
Considerable reductions were also made 
» on the revenues of the bishops, to take 
effect on the death of the present in- 
cumbents ; and ten bishoprics were 
he entirely abolished out of the twenty- 
two in Ireland, as 4»eing deemed super- 
fluous, adverting to the numbers of the 
peisons of the Episcopal persuasion in 
Ireland, t t/^d in regard to lands be- 
longing to bishoprics, it was provided 

• Bishops* Sees, . _ . . £130,000 

Deans and Chapters, . . 2,200 

Livings, .... 600,200 

• • ® ’ 

Total, .... £732,200 

—Loud Althobpe’s Statementf Ann. Beg, 
1833. p. 85. 

t The following was stated at this time os 
the relative proportions of the nieiuhors of 
the dilferont religions persuasions in Ireland, 
l)ut it was not founded on any Government 
enumeration; and being mainly founded on 
■Uie information of ecclesiastics parties in- 
■cerested, it is not altogether to bo relied on 
Catholics, k* . . . 6,436,000 

Episcopalians, . . . 858,160 

Dissenters, . . , . 615,540 


7,954,700 
£865,^5 

1400 

In which no service performed, 157 
Had no Protestant, , . . 41 


Total, 

Chnrcb Hevenues, 


Under 5, 
Under 25, 
Archbishops, 
Bishops, 


20 

105 

4 

18 


The sees proposed to be reduced were Dro- 
ixmre, Clogher, KapHoe, Elphiu, Olonfert, 
Kulala, Kildare, Cork, 1V^rford« and Ossoiy. 
— vParh XVk 567, m 


that the bishop should be bound to 
grant leases for ever at a corn-rent, 
upon six years* purchase being ten- 
dered to him. The quit-rent to the 
bishops was £100,000 a-yoar, the real 
value to the occupant £600,000. tHE 
would create a fund whkih he estimated 
at £3,000,B00 sterling, which was to 
be at the disposal of Pai’liument for the 
service of the State. 

46. This bill met with a very strong 
opposition in Parliament, — ^from the 
Conservative members, as involviim 
the principle of the spoliation of church 
property, the bemniling of all the evils 
of tile French Revolution; from the 
Radicals and Roman Catholic inem- 
bero, as not going far enough, and 
promising no substantial relief to tlm 
country. On the part of the Conse? 
vatives it was urgea by Sir R. Inglis, 
Sir R. Peel, and Xlr Goulbum : “The 
tendency of this bill, its obvious in- 
tention, is not to obviate any existing 
abuses, but simply to gratify the spleen 
of the Government and thetRoinan 
Catholics at the Est^Ii»hed Church. 
It is a mistake to sV that the re- 
moval of church cess will relieve the 
Catholic tenantry; it will only put 
money in the pocKcts of the landlords, 
nineteen-twentieths of whom are Epis- 
copalian, upon wheJh the burden now 
does and ought to fall. 'VVhat will it 
avail the peasants that the bishops are 
abolished ? They aro supported entirely 
by church lands, and are a burden on 
no one : tliey arff resident, and sup- 
posing some of them hav^Jittlc to do, 
still tiiey Si>e7i4 their revmues in the 
comUry, which cannot be said of the 
CTeat majority of the lay proprietors. 
The logic of the biU is—* Ireland is 
IsHiguisning for want of a numerous 
hodj of resident proprietors who ma^j" 
spend their incomes on their estates : 
we will abate the evil by extinmshing 
ten who spend at present £^,000 or 
£60,000 a-ycar on their properties!' 
Moreover, five of the bishoprics pro- 
posed to be abolished are taken from a 
part of the country where the majority 
of the people are Proteatantsf, and the 
Episcopal duties are as heavy and im- 
portant as in any part of England. 

47. “ The other part of the bill is 
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Still more objectionable, and should own words: ^^Lord Altho^e's esti- 
be resisted to the very uttermost, for mate of the revenue of the OhorCh of 
it goes directly ^to a confiscation of Ireland is a hose delusion. The Gov- 
church property^ and that too in a enunent plan is one which only re- 
way based upon the most flagrant moves church cess, but relieves no 
fl^ustice. A fund of no less than other burden or grievance, and does 
^3,000,000 is to be created by forcing not even suspend the war a^inst tlie 
the bi^ops to sell their lands to the poor man’s pi^ and tenm potato, 
incumbents at a third of^their real Why then do 1 so warmly approve 
value ; and not content with this vio- the measure so far as it goes ? Re- 
lent step, the money so acquired is cause it recognises an admirable 
not to be applied to purposes of re- principle from which now he cannot 
ligion, charity, or education, but to shrink ; namely, that where there are 
th^ semce of the State! It will pro- no spiitf-ual wants, there is to be no 
bably be carried ^o tlie credit ofethe spiritual receiver of titjjes and cltur(^li 
consolidated fund, or be applied in rentals, and therefore 1 hail it with 
extinction of the National Debt satisfaction. Indeed, Ministers have 
What is this but confiscating church already acted on that principle. They ^ 
property to temporal purposes? the ^ve kept the vacant bishopric of 
<ery first step taken in the French, Wafcerfom like a dummy hand in 
Spanish, and Neapolitan revolutions, whist, not filled by any actual person, 
and the parent of all the iniquities and yet open to an occupant. On ^ 
and miseries which followed. Tlie thii excellent principle of no work, 
taxation of the clergy according to if3 i)ay, the noble lord has promised 
a graduated scale, is if possible still ns ten other dummies in the Irish 
more i|j*;lquitous. Whon one class is Church, and thus»,the property of 
singled ont**for peculiar and cxch(^ these ten do-nothings will be avail - 
sive taxation, ♦it is generally the able to the purposes of the State. To 
richest one wnich is selected ; but say othcnvlse, and mainhiip tliat the 
here it is the ]ioorest, the most desti- property of the Church mould be ap- 
tute, the most injured class in the plied only to ecclesiastical purposes, 
community which is subjected to this is a fantastical ^seriion wnich the 
giinding oppressiep. The income-tax common sense <n every intelligent 
was thrown off by the nation because person in the country will reject 
it imposed a burden insupportable in sconi. Having made tlie admission 
time of peace on the earnings of in- of these excellent i)rinciples, they may 
dustry, even in the modified form of invest their ecclesiastical commission 
6 per cent. It is not/ to be reimposed with as many cobweb forms as they 
in a gradugj^ed scale varying from 5 please ; that admission cannot be elud- 
to 15 per emt upon one peculiar class, ed, andjvill produce much more bene- 
in consideration of tnat class being fit (and 1 am anxious this should be 
the most destitute and suffe^hg in understood elsewhere) than may be ajf- 
tlie community, against which, with parent on the face of it,’* 
liersevering hostility, th® whole effoiia 4D. It may readily be believM Min- 
of the comoination against tithes have isters ^Id not implicitly adopt this 
with fatal effect been directed. And dangerous argument in support of the 
whom is the burden thus cruelly and bilD but it was urged by Earl Grey, 
jniquitously imposed, intended to re- I^rd Althorpe, and Mr Stanley ; 
lieve ? The landlords, by whom it is ** There is no ^und for denying the 
at present really borne, the profpor authority of Parliament to mterfere 
parties to sustain it, an4 agaiast ‘'with the prope:^ of the Church, os 
whom, as yet at least, no hostile is proposed to be done by this bill, 
combination has been directed.”*- It is from an Act of Parliament that 
, 4$. .Mr O^OonneU's speech on the the Church derived its power over 
hill ym so curious and characteristic the bishopsMeasesf and what, an Ast 
' that part of it pausi; be given in his of Parliaiy^nt llk4 given, an Mt of 
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Parliament may take away;. Being 
debarred by law from granting leases 
beyond twenty-one years, the bishop 
indemnified himself by perpetually re- 
newing .the leases, and taking a fine 
at eacn renewal. As this bill gives 
the Church the power of granting 
leases in perpetuity, it is a very great 
benefit to the tenant, and the Church 
Avould not be injured. The Church 
would 1*6001 ve and the tenant pay the 
Siime as at present ; but an estate m 
j)ei*i)etuity, instead of one for a time 
limited, being caiwed out by4iie bill, 
a lai^ fund is created ; and is there 
any injustice fti its being applied by 
the State to secular purposes ? 

60. “ Vith regal’d again to tbe 
"diminution in tbe nundiar of bishop^ 
the bill docs not suppress bishoiirics, 
it only consolidates them. It effects 
^ an extension of dioceses in those cases 
where one bishop appears ad(*qwate 
to the duties heretofore performed l«r 
two; and in all countries and in tul 
ages, similar altm’ations on the oc- 
clesiastical establishment have been 
repeatedly made, without exciting any 
attention. It has been done in Italy 
and Spain, ^ ^buntries the most subject 
to ecclesiastical influence. The pri- 
mate and bishops of Ireland hod, when 
consulted on the subject, mven it as 
tjdr opinion, that if chnrcli cess was 
tolDe aliolished, the least objection- 
able mode of supplying the deficiency 
would be by^ diiuinisliing the numlier 
of bishops. No man can deny that 
twelve bishops are sufiicient for Ire- 
land, a country containing oply 1400 
benefices, and not more flian, at the 
aitmost, a million of Episcopalkin in- 
habitants. In the extensive diocese 
of ChefSter there are 1200 benefices ; 
the highest number any bis’i^p will 
have in his diocese in Ireland, will be 
179. In England there are 22 bisjiop- 
riesand 12,000 parishes; in Ireland, 
at present; there are 22 bishoprics and 
archbishoprics for 1400 benefices. The 
dispi^portion is gla^ig, and nothing 
in the whole constitution more obvi- 
ously and loudly calls for reforma- 
tion." 

^51. Tlie eecoinf reading of the bill 
was earned by a m|j»rity ^ 317 to 78, 


which may be considered as a pretty 
fair test of tbe relative strength of the 
Liberals and Conservatives in the Re- 
form Parliament. But several of the 
inembem in the majority, who usually 
supported Ministers, decloied at 
time that they would in committee 
vote for tlie application of the surplus 
fun<l to ecclesiastical, not secular, puv- 
jKKses ; and so strong was the feeling 
on this subject, that Mr Stanley, iu 
committee, proposed that the' siupJus 
fund should be applied to ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes only, and that benefited 
cle;;^inen in ^sscssion should Le ex- 
empted from the progressive income- 
tax, which should attach only per- 
sons vested after the date of the bill. 
By these tdianges, which w’ere stigma- 
tised by Mr O’Connell “ as the basest 
act winch a national assembly could 
sanction, ' the bill was deprived of the 
most objectionable features in tbo 
cy'cs of tbo (Conservatives, and all 
who >vere attached to the Established 
Church ; and it was read a th^fd time, 
and passed on tlic 8th by a ma- 
jority of 274 to 94. •In the Pcei-s a 
more serious op|K)sitfnn was antici- 
pated, as the Conservative i>arty, not- 
withstanding the numerous peers cre- 
ated by the Whigs since their acces- 
sion to office tlire^ years before, had 
still a majority in that House, In 
e fleet, although the second reading 
was c.arriod in the Peers by 157 to 98, 
so strongly had the necessity of the 
case impressed itself on their lord- 
ships’ minds, yet in comjpittce a sub- 
ordinate motion made by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that in the case 
of a imspeuded benefice the revenue 
should bo applied to the building or 
repairing of Jlie glebe-house, was car- 
ried ag&st Ministers by a majority 
of two* So disconcerted were Gov- 
eniment by this defeat — the first they 
had sustained since the passing of the 
Reform Bill— that Earl Grey declared 
it#vould \te a matter of consideration 
for Ministers whether they should not 
throw up the bill and retire from , 
oflief. ui>on consideration, however, 
the change was deemed not so vital 
as to justify the abandonment of the 
measure. Ministers retained office; 
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and the hill, as then araoTidcd, was 
read a third time and naased on 
tlio 30th July by a majority of 185 
to 81. 

52. Such was the conclusion of this 
debate ; and the discussion of 
Irish aiTairs w^ tenninated for the 
time by a measure of morj real and 
liractical imjjortance connected with 
the collection of tithes in the country. 
The bill of last year, which had au- 
thorised Government to make certain 
advances to the Irish cler^, and in- 
vested them w'ith the^ri^t to levy 
tho tithes for their reimbursement 
had totally failed in producing the 
desir^ elTect; or rather it had made 
matters greatly worse, because, by 
bringing a more fonnidablo power 
i#to collision with the peasantry, it 
had both anniented the severity and 
enhanced the hoartbumin^ conse- 
quent on the collection. The sum 
collected, too, had been a mere trifle ; 
only £12,000 out of £91,000 of ar- 
ream. ^n these circumstances. Min- 
ister wisely ^determined to abandon 
tho plan altogqjher, and in lieu of it 
they had recourse to the usual I’esource 
in cases of Irish insolvency— a con- 
tribution from Great Britain. The 
oniount of tithes due and iinnaid, for 
tlie last threo yeas, exceeded a mil- 
lUm sterling.* To meet this great ar- 
I’car, it was proposed to authoi'ise the 
issue of exchequer bills to tho extent 
of £1,000,000, to be repaid in ten 
years by the persote liable in the 
same, and >^th which the claims of 
those having right to^ithos were to 
be paid, under a deduction of 26, per 
cent for the tithes of 1831 andil832, 
and 16 per cent for those of 1833. 
The justice of this dedu«tian, as of • 
salvage in cases of shipwreck, could 

* Amount of Tithes nuE''ANJ> unpaid fob 

YEARS ISSl TO 

Arreais, 1B31, . * * £112,185 

„ 1832, . . ^ 300,00% 

„ 1833, . . . €00,00ff 

Church tftbes in nrreRr, . £1,018,185 { 

lay tithes in atreor, . . 222,178 ^ 

Total, , . . £1,234,788 

T-Xioal) ALtHORpE’a Am. Mtfl. 

1SS3, pp, m 


not be disputed, and the necessity of 
the case was so obvious that the bill 
passed both Houses with very little 
opposition, and proved an nuspeak- 
abto relief to the starving clergy of 
Ireland. 

63. This closes the lon^ catalogue 
of discussion on Irish affairs, which 
occupied two-thirds of the fii*st session 
of the refoimed Parliament. Tho re- 
trospect furnishes abundant subject 
for mournful reflection— not so much 
for what was done, as for what was 
left undiiio. Tho two great mea^res, 
the Coercion Bill and t^e grant to tho 
destitute clergy, w^ere obviously wise, 
and loudly called for by stern neces- 
sity, however objectionable they cer- 0 ^ 
thinly would*^ve been under other 
and less pressing circumstances. But 
they were temporary palliations only ; 
tliey left untouchcil the root of the a 
evif. The risal causes which blasted 
tHe prosperity of Ireland, and had 
binught Its inhabitants into such a 
deplorable situationp were the redun- 
dant population, the low price of agri- 
cnltnral produce (tho sole support of 
the people), the absence 4 )$ any legal 
relief for the poor, the want of a res- 
ident gentry, ai\d the non-oxistence 
of any public worlds or manufactories 
to al^orb the overwhelming multi- 
tudes of tho working classes. Tbeso 
were the real causes of the disease ; 
the combination against tithes, the 
predial atrocities, the intimidation of 
jurors and witnesses, were merely in- 
flammatory symptoms appearing on 
the surfiice. Wtat did Government 
do to remove these deep-rooted seats 
of evil, without which all attempts t(f 
relieve the distreases of the couptry in 
a lastly way must prove nugatory ? 
TheyrKisted with their whole strength, 
supported by Sir Robert Peel’s fol- 
lowers, any inquiry into the currency 
with a view to its extension and tho 
raising of prices ; they did nothing to 
jstablish t)Oo^^ates in a country over- 
whelmed by twoaaillions of paupers ; 

! when any movement in favour of emi- 
gration was made in the House of 
j Commons they got Ijhe House countod 
out ; and they contented themaelvA 
[ with abolislihig tftaresideut ecctesias- 
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tical landholders, spending £50,000 
a-year, in a country pining under the 
evils of absentee landholders! All 
parties, persisted in considering the 
evils of Ireland as political^ when in 
fact they were social, and aftplying 
what they deemed remedies to the 
sufferings of the countiy, when in 
fact they were mere holocausts to dis- 
arm the hostility, or purchase the sup- 
port, of a party in the House of Com- 
mons. And thus things went on from 
bad to worse, without one measure ^of 

ture, ifiitil Providence, in pity S hu- 
man infatuation, took the matter into 
its own hands, raised prices 50 per 
•m^nt by opting two huge banks of 
issue in California and ^Mtralia, and^ 
doubled the wages of labour, and 
thcroby pacified the country, by this 
^at measure of relief, and sending, 
for a course of years, 200,000 eni- 
grants annually from the shores oft 
the Emerald Isle.* 

* ** Although, from flie defective nature Of 
the returna, it ia impossible to aacortain the 
exact annual amount of Irish emigration, we 
are enabled, from facta Ibraished to the Emi- 
gration Comrail^ners, to approximate to the 
truth, and duiiiig the last four years the 
numbers who leit Ireland are estimated to 
have been as follows;— ^ 

In 1851, .... 254,537 

« J852 224,«97 

nSOS 193,600 

ISM 160,200 

* ‘ In conseqnenceofthiscxtraordinary move- 
ment, the population of Ireland has materi- 
ally <lccreaaQd. The census of 1841 shows 
that it then amounted to upwards of eight 
millions. It Is at this moment, in all proba- 
bility, less than six. From the iiguidb which 
we have quoted, it is probable that the mim- 
b^ of emigrants will continue to decline, bnt 
there is one clrq;iinstanee that seems to ren- 
der tills Bdmewhat doubtful. Although, dur- 
ing the last four years, the number of emi- 
grants has materially fallen oil; the amount 
of money transmiied by them to Ireland, so 
far as it can be ascertained, has largely in- 
creased. The sums so sent, during the iifler- 
val iu questiop, were as follows 

In 1851, . . . £990,000 

1852, . . . • 1,404,000 

1858, , . • 1,489,000 

im, . . . 1,730,000" 

Pott, Sept. 16, 1855 (quoting the 
' B^rt of the limigratiou Commissioners), 

The census of 1861 ploves that the popula- 
tion of iTeland ia that vear had mlea to 
6,764,548, ^ 
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54. This astonishing sci'ies of facts, 
the most momentous and instructive 
which the story of these times has 
presented, suggests one conclusion of 
general importance, of which mam' 
other illustrations will occur in tftf 
course of this^History. Thus it is— 
paradoxical as it may appear, it is 
noverthelesl true — tliat you may iu 
general measure the justice, necessity, 
and expedience of any measure brought 
forward in a pojtiular legislature by the 
obstinate and impassioned rcsistamc. 
which it meets prith from its oi>pon- 
ents,» and the languid support which 
it receives from its frienos; and on 
the other, that there is no surer test 
of the irrational nature or ultimate 
danger of any change proposed, than 
the amount of general support whiclf 
it at first rocelves, and -the feeble re- 
sistance which it has to encounter. 
The roason, though not apparent at 
first sight, is sufficiently obvious when 
stated, and a close observation of the 
progi’ess of legislation in eve^^ free 
state will convince eveiF unpartial 
person of its truth. M^ures of gen- 
eral utility may bless a nation, but 
they do not advance a party, and 
therefore no party supports thorn ; 
measures of party efficacy are gener- 
ally nugatoiy to a aation, but then 
they promote the interests of a party, 
and therefore they meet with the most 
vigorous support fi-om that party, and 
the most sturdy resistance from its 
opponents. Selfii^ views, in the long- 
run, govern both; and ti(ie general 
welfare is too (^ItUed an interest to 
act powerfully upon any section of 
the community. Their own immediate 
interests, or party elevation, alone can 
rouse them tev vigorous or efficacious 
action. Goethe says, that whoever 
will peruse a file of newspapers only a 
month old, will 4ee how misplaced nas 
been the greater part of me ability 
exerted upon public affairs. How 
mu^ more true is that of annals a 
quarter of a century oldt Measures 
of real utility are not unknown in a 
free Aimmunity; on the contrary, 
they are more frequently carried m 
them than under any other form of 
government But they rarely origin- 
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65. The ftitflity of the remedies 
hronght forward ty Government for 
the mstresscs of Ireland, appears the 
more conspicuous when the causes of 
suffering tnei'C pressing upon tlie whole 
nation are taken into consideration. 
Distress to a great, and among some of 
the working classes to an unexampled 
extent, prevailed not only over all 
Ireland, out in many parts of Great 

on the landlords, who, being nearly all Pro- 
testants, are the parties wlio should btiar it. 

» thi8 measure would probably do as 
Catholic Emancipation to i)Wjry Irci- 
land, }^et it would remove the irritation 
which now exists between tbc clergy and 
their parishioners, and thus witlidmw the 
Established Church from a political contest 
of which it Is now the victim.* 

“4. Tlie tmt great object of Irish Icgisla- 
rapine and outrage. Tliis is a matter of^ 'tlon should be the establishiiicut of a judici- 
flrst-rato importance— «o much so, iudeeil, ous and enlighteued system of poor-lam for 
that without it all attempts to tranqdilliae the relief or the sick, the aged, and those 
or improve the country will, as they liave who, though willing, can find no employ- 
hitherto done, prove entirely nugatory. As uient. The English and Scotch will im 
long as the south of Ireland is illuminated much longer submit to have their poor-rates 
by midnight conflagrations, or disgraced by 'doubled annually by tlie inundation of Irish 
assassinations at noonday; as long as fami- beggars, or their scanty channels of employ- 
lies aryroasted alive in their houses, and wit- ment choked by multitudes of Irish lawmr- 
ncsses Murdered for speaking the truth; as ers. The time is como when, in the general 
long as legal ^yments are resisted by organ- distres-s of the empire, caused by the shock 
ised multitade.^^nd the power of Govern- given to credit and industry by the Heforni 
ment set at nought by Catholic authority,— Bill, each portion must beiol to the main- 
so long will Ireland remain in its present tenance of ite own poor. A^udicious system 
unhappy and distracted state, miserable it- of jioor-rates, instm of being an encourage- 
self, .1 source of misery to others, a dead ment to undue increase, is the most effectual 
weight almut the neck of the empire, means for diminishing It, because It is a 

“ 2. The GovemiHont is now coinmitted in chock to the propagation of those pauper 
a struggle with thecatholic priesthood ns to and degrading habits which, more tlion any 
the fiuyinent of tithes; the authority of the other eircunistancos, tend to the malViiflca* 
law must be vindicated, or the semblance of tion of the poor. 

order which now exists in Ireland will Iw an- “5. The greatest possible encouragement 
nihitritcd. Lot what measures they choose should be given by Government to the cmi- 
follovv for the comumtatiou of tithes, the grotion of the Irish poon The number who 
first thing to do Is to ^dicate the autlioiity emigrated in 1831 was 18,000. No miaon eati 
of the law imainst an insurgent people. For he as»i^ried why it shoxild not be 180,000. ^ Tim 
this purposS, authority should Iks obtained expense of transporting settlers to the shores 
from the Legislature to Hvy from tlioae who of Cansfta is about £5 a*hcad; to furnish iho 
can pay and won't pay, the full value of the means of emigration to this large body, there- 
tithe in kind with expenses, aiidtfo march fore, would cost £900,000; but what an mi- 
the cattle distrained off to the nearest sea- mense relief would it afford^o every part of 
]>ort, to he sold in BHgtol or Lii^erpooL AJew the empire I The common argam^ot tluit it 
examples of the vigorous a^lplication of This is newless to give the poor tlie means of 
law would operate like a charm in dissolving emigmtion, because those who remain at 
the combination against tithes. Tim state of home will only increase the fioster, is alto- 
tliings foi^tlie last year in Ireland is a direct gether chimerical. By improving tl)e condi- 
pramium on reliellioa, an eoconragement to tioS of those who remain at home the prin- 
the cessation of the payment of taxe.s, rent, ciple of increase is checked, qot facilitated, 
or burdens of every description, and an in- liecause artlflcial wants, its tnie limitation, 
vitotion to the people to avail themself of ore brought into operation, 
tlie machinery now pat in motion against tlie* ** 9. Tlie flsheri^, neglected harbours, and 

cler^ for their deliverance fipom rent, taxes, waste lands of Imand, famish ample room 
and burdens of every description. ibr the commencement of Government wKW'toi 

* ' a Having yihdtcated the autborltf of the on a great scale, to spread wealth, and Indus- 
la#, measures ibotdd next be taken to pro- try, and orderly habits, through its labouriug 
verit the clergy f^m coming in contact pimr. The mines of untouched weattb which 
,wtth the cultivators^ l>y c^numuting tlie there exist are in^eulable; they mightfal- 
tithes, and laying them as a direct burden 0 * in iWvai 225,0001 


ate either with the Administration 
or the Jjcglslatnre, though measures 
of narty interest often emanate from 
both. They are forced upon them, 
sometimes by the weight of arguments, 
tagged by a few observera at a distance 
from the arena of party conflicts; 
more frequently by general suffering, 
the severe but merciful tnoiiitress of 
nature.* 

* In a leading periodical at tlds time, there 
appeared, on January 1, 18.3.3, six weeks be- 
fore the Government measures were brought 
forward, an article on Ireland, containing the 
following observations : Tlie first m^asare 
which is indispensable to the revival of Irish ; 
prosperity is the adoption of the moat vigor- 
omvmeasuresto restoi.o.the administration of 
justice, and give to life and property some- 
what of that nrotection which is now afforded 
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Rritain, the natural and unavoidable bined with the contraction of the cur- 
consequence of the shake given to rencv, nearly 100 fter e&nU The result 
credit and industiy of every Kind by of this rapid and })rodigions fail of 
the agitation produced by the Reform prices, in so shoit a time, of the whole 
Bill. Three circumstances consxni’ed produce of the farmer, was to drive 
at this time to paralyse commerce and the agricultural class to despair, re? 
spread suffering among tlie labouring duce many of them to insolvency, and 
classes. The first of these was the ter- put an enti^ stop to all those spirited 
ror inspired by the disorders of which improvements which might have ab- 
both islands bad been the theatre ; sorbed in some degree the redniidaiit 
the flames of Bristol, the sack of Not- labour of the coiintiy.* 
tingham, the open declarations of the 66. This vital subject was, with his 
more violent among the Reformers, vronted ability, brought before the 
that they would teSke up ariA and notice of Parliament by Mr Attwood 
commence a civ^ war, unless tlioir full on 2ikst March ; and aS he had been an 
demands were conceded. The second active member of the Political Union, 
w^us the vast reduction of prices which and strenuous sup];)orter of the Refonu 
\j^d ensued from the successive con- Bill, his testimony is tliat of an uii- 
tractions of the currenc^vhich liad^> suspected witness as to its effects, 
taken place since 1819, and especially “ what is the good,’* said he, “ of 
the entire and final suppression of having a reformed Parliament, if tiny 
tfiiall notes, which had come into op- do not apply a remedy to the existing 
eration in si>ring 1829, and ever sinSfe distress ? and what will tlie people 
continued. The result of this had* think of a reformed Parliament having 
been to lower the money price of every sat so many weeks, without attempt- 
species of produce, «nanufacturing as ing any one measure in behalf #f tne 
well as agiicultural, at least 50 per distressed? Distress, gencili], extreme, 
cent, while debts, taxes, and money unnatural, is greater tlf^ in any for- 
obligations rgrgained the same. The mer period of our history. In agri- 
thira w'os the continuance of four fine culture, one half have more labour 
simsons in succession, from 1831 to .than they can bear, while the other 
1835, which had tlie q/fect of reducing half have nothing to do ; and yet the 
the price of agricultural produce, com- lahoui-er can proauce*four times more 


root* fnve the Emornld Tale with golA In other countries such undertakings may bo 
safely left to the exertions of private industry. In Ireland the case is otlierwise: un- 
less they are begun and forced on by the capital and vigour of Government, they will 
never be attempted. If we would give the people in the south and west a taste for the 
eujuyments of wealth or acquisitions of industry, we must, in tl^ first instance, force 
tliem on a reluctant people by Government expenditure.”— iJiacitwood’s Afogasfn^, Jan. 1, 
1833 ; Alison's i. pp. 260-264. The author cannot but inflect witfa^atisfaction 

on tlie entire confirmation wliicli subsequent events have afforded of these views, emitted 
at a time when all that Government ifioposed to relieve the distrosses of Ireland was to 
ex^ugttish ten of its richest resident landed proprietors. 

* Bank of Enplanp Notes in Cibculation, Exports, ani> Imports, 1830 to 1833. 
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111 CirciUatlou li.9 
year ending ZSth i''«K 

• 

Ezw^, 

Rml Value, 

* Impertii, 

OlftcUl Value. 

1830 

£10,631,000 

£88,271,597 

£16,245,241 

18.31 

20.676,0- 0 ' 

' 87,184,372 

49,713,889 

1^33 

18,543,000 

86.450,594 

44,586,741 

1833 

17,531,910 

89,667,347 
• 

45,952,561 


-Tooke on Piices, vol. ii. ]|^ 383; and I^’llamAtary Returns of these years, 

. . .. m IQOanwK 


Avekaor Price op Wheat per Imperial Quarter, 1830 to 1835. 

Tmih. a a I A 

1830 ... 64 8 1 1633 • • • • 32 11 

18.31 .... 66 4 1 1834 .... 46 8 


-VMtmu'a Pmgrm Sk(0atim^. 148. 
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than is requirefl for the support of versy; hut, witliout denying them, 
himself and his family, lu maiiufac- Ministers contented themselves with 
tures, the proportion of the produce strenuoudy resisting an inquiry into 
to tlm wants of the labourer is still the currency. ** The real mm of the 
^eater, but matters, instead of getting motion now made for inquiiy into the 
^tter, are daily getting worse. Labour distresses of the country is to eifoct a 
is badly paid ; manutacturea scarcely change in the currency — a subject 
carried on with a profit, Jin some in- which, if discussed at all, should be 
stances with a loss ; commerce is de- brought forward in a separate motion, 
dining in the same proportion ; and Great distress certainly exists, chiefiy 
such 18 the distress of the shipping among the labouring classes of the 
interest that two-thirds of the shipping community ; but it is not greater than 
in the Thames are under mortgage, it has been at various {icnods before, 
which is not foreclose only because it Amox% certain classes, particularly the 
is not considered worth the redemp- handloom weavers, l^ere certaml 3 r is 
tion. The XKior-rates liave doubled in great suifering, and in some districts 
real weight, from the price of the pro- there is much distress among the agri- 
duce from which they m paid having culturists ; but that is no meay^^ 
been halved. Tliere are 100, 0(H) menifuniversallylhe case. It is absurd to 
^walking about I^ndon in search of sav tradesmen are living on their capi- 
employment. In many parts of the tal ; if this were the case, trade would 
countiy, able-bodied men are working speedily be annihilated. What good 
night and day for 8a. or 7s. 6(L a- week, would a committee do ? The causes 
and often can earn no more than 4s. >of the suffering are beyond tlie reach 
England may be divided into two of legislation. If the motion for its 
classet—the distressed and the affluent appointment is curried, it will lead to 
In the first wlass are included the whole the universal belief that the currency 
landholders, jfl the last the bond and is going to be tampered with, and this 
fund holders. The former are de- wiU necessarily cause agwaeral stagna- 
X^ressed by chaiges on their estates, tion of credit, by which the existing 
which were to be paid in a currency distress will only be iucreased.’^ Not- 
50 per cent dearer than that in which withstanding all^the weight of Govern* 
they were contlWcted ; the latter are ment, however, and of tne capitalists 
ennehed by receiving jCOO in gold for wlio had got the command of •the 
their £60, The landholders m these greater pai^t of the boroughs, the 
circumstances cannot contribute to a motion was only rejected by a major- 
war, and the fundholders will not, be- ity of 84— the numbers being 102 to 
cause it will reduct their £90 back to 158. 

£60. Thgs we do not venture to take ' 58. However resolutely Ministers 
a decided part in forfign transactions, migh1« resist any inqiiiiy into the cur- 
and surrender Antwerp to France and rency, and endeavour to palliate the 
Constantinople to Russia, raHier than existing distress, there wore none*in 
endanger the ill-gotten gains of the the community who felMt n^re acute- 
class whom it has beeiaour sole olaject ly, for it was brought under their no- 
to enrich. The result of the distress tice lb the most sensible of all forms— 
is an enormous increase of crime, by the falling off in the revenue. Hot- 
These deplorable effects are all owing w^^tftnding the ample reductions in 
to the alteration made on the currency, the expenditure made in the preceding 
which it had been said would only alter year, already noticed, this decline or 
prices 4 per cent, bnt had in rAlil^ the revenue, arising partly from the 
lowered them, and in the tame pro- reduction of taxation so l^ely made 
portion reduced the gains of the pro- in the last three years, partly from the 
ducing classes 100 per cent** ' genenl distress, was such that, In the 
57. Most of the facts stated in year ending 5th 4pril 1882, there had 
. the preceding arguipent' were too well been a defleieuev of £1,240,000. This 
known to be true to admit of contro- defidenci^ howWer, was mpre than 
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compensated hy the unflinching reduc- 
tions made in 1832-3, which amounted 
to no less than £2,493,000, aiid.gave 
tor that year an excess of income aiwve 
expenditure of £1,487,000. This was 
effected, not by any conespo^ding in- 
crease of income, that for 1833 being 
only £235,000 more than for 1832, but 
by wholcfiale rediLctiom in the army 
and navy, which amounted in one year 
to no less than £1,800,000. These 
reductions were secured by selling off 
old stoms and buying no new ones in 
the navy, and by great redactions, 
chiefly in pensions and retired allow- 
ances, In the drmy. Hut having, by 
tliese means gained a respectable sur- 
plus, though at the expense of the 
Armaments essential foMthe nationtd 
defence, Government gave the mo^ 
convincing proof of the pressure of the 
^new' intereA which, by the operation 
of the Reform Bill, had got the coan- 
mand of the country, and of the dii^ 
regard of the future which was here- 
after to characteris^ritish legislation. 
Having thus got a surplus estimated 
at £1,572,000, the Ch^cellorof the 
Exch^uer proposed a redaction of 
taxation totue amount of £1,349,000, 
chiefly on soap and cotton, leaving 
only a sui^lus of £516,000 on the 
estimated income the succeeding 
y^sjN to go to the paying off of national 
d^r! Even this great sacrifice of the 
future to the present did not satisfy the 
Radicals ; and Mr Hume loudly com- 
plained that the whole estiimted sur- 
plus was not applied to the reduc- 
tion of taxation. He did press 
his motion, however, to a division, 
and the budget, as proposed by Min- 
isters, passe(^ without further opposi- 
tion. • 

59. This result, which wasnmex- 
pected in the first budget with the re- 
fonned Parliament, arose from the^dc- 
termination of the different parties, by 
separate motions, to secure for them* 
selves the desired reduction of taxa- 
tion, without the sli^^test regard to 
the effect they would nave, if carried, 
on tlie general state of the revenue, or 
the maintenance of the amaments in- 
dtipensablefor the^ational independ- 
ence. This soon api^red. ^The taxes 


which TiOrd Althorpe proposed to take 
off amounted to £1,349, 000/ and they 
ivere at once agiced to. But in addi- 
tion to this Sir W. Ingilby, one of 
the membeis for Lincolnsbire, moved 
in committee, that the ni:ilt-tax shofllfi 
be reduced fiom 20s. 8d. to 10s. per 
quarter, being more than a half. Ho 
^oulatcd lhat the loss to the rev'enuo 
would be £1,500,000 at the utmost ; 
the present produce of the tax being 
£4,825,000, and a gieatly incieased 
consumption being with certainty to 
be relied on. 'fhis reduction was jiis- 
tifi^ by the move;\ on the ground 
that the agricultural interest was the 
one in tlie wdiolo comnumity wdiich 
w^as suffering most from the vast re- 
duction of prices ; it was the only one 
to which no sensible relief had beefi 
given, by a reduction of taxation, dur- 
ing the fast five years. It was strong- 
ly opposed by lird Althorpe, who sS- 
leged, and probably with truth, tliat 
the loss to the revenue, from the re- 
mission of this tax, would be. ft least 
£2,500,000, and W’ould entirely defeat 
the object of Govcramdjjt in proposing 
more moderate reductions for the bene- 
fit of all parties. So strong, however, 
was the sense of the extreme depression 
of the agricultmal interest owing to 
the fall of prices, that the reduction 
proposed was carried against Ministers 
by a majority of 10 — ^tlie numbers 
being 162 to 152. 

60. This unexpected result threw 
Ministers into girhat embarrassment, 
the more so that their defe^ had come 
from the landecUnterest, in which tlie 
strength of the Conservatives lay, and 
was against the towns, in which their 
own principal supporters were to be 
found. Aftei^ deliberation, however, 
they resolved not to resign, but to en- 
deavour to get the vote rescinded ; and 
tiiey did this in k very skilful way, by 
playing off the urban against the rural 


♦^iz. r-Tfles, . . . £87.000 

Marine lasarance, , 100,000 

Advertisements, . 75.000 

^ Assessed taxes, . 844,000 

0 Cotton, . . , 800,000 

Soap, . . . 593,000 


£1,819,000 


-Ann. ISS8, p. 147. 
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interests. The boroughs were all ex- 
treniel^V anxious to get quit of the house 
and window duties, which pressed 
hard upon their inhabitants, and most 
of their representatives were pledged 
\9(thout delay to eHect their abolition. 
Sir John Key, one of the I-ondon 
members, had given notice of a motion 
for their repeal, which stoocl for April 
30. Lord Altliorpo on the 29th moved 
as an amendment to that motion, 
“That a great deficiency of revenue 
would be occasioned by the reduction 
of the malt duty to t{in shillings ^er 
(quarter, and by the repeal of the duties 
on houses and windows, which could 
only* be supplied by the substitution 
of a general tax upon property ; and 
that, as the effect of tliat would bo to 
Aiange the whole financial system of 
the couiitiy, it was inexpedient "to 
adopt it.” This skilful device plainly 
and truly brought the effects of the 
proposed reductions insisted for by the 
country and city parties I’espectively 
l)cfore House, and it had the de- 
sired enect € The House accepted the 
lesser evil to (j^hew tlio greater, and, 
with the terrors of a property-tax be- 
fore tlioir eyes, rescinded their fomer 
vote, and, by a majority of 2S5 to 131, 
supported Lord AltJiorpe’s motion. 
A motion of Sir Jfehn Key for the re- 
])eal of tho^ house and window tax was 
next day negatived by a m€ijority of 
273 to 124.* 

01. Ministers and their immediate 
adherents in the couitry congratulated 
themselves^n this narrow escape, and 
the large majorities which ooth of 
the obnoxious taxes were ultimately 
supported in the House of Commons. 
More exprienced observers, however, 
argued ill for the staMUty of a Govewi- 
ment which had thus early come into 
direct collision, on a question deeply 
interesting to them, their uroan 
supporters, who held the majority of 

* It appeared from a return qnoiediby 
Lord Althorpo fn tlits debate that the total 
inhabited hotwes at this time was 2j84«jp79, 
of drhieh only 4^,007 p^d i^e tax. itaffSet- 
ed, tMelbre, only a fraetiop of the oommun* 
ity : hot as that fraoti(m was the one Ja which 
tlio^ return of a maiority of me ^oose of 
4^r>hunotie w# vest^ displeasure was 
htoat formhlable to S^lsteis. 
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the House of Commons in their hands. 
And the few thoughtful men in the 
country who looked beyond passing 
events, and were anxious to see how 
the new constitution was practically to 
work on the conduct of affairs, pre- 
saged much future einban’assment and 
evil from a state of things where largo 
prties in the Legislature were tied, 
by the imperious commands of their 
constituents, to vote for the repeal of 
any taxes immediately aflecting theni- 
selves, without the least regard to tho 
effect H would have on the general 
finances or safety of tlm country^ and 
Government had no other resource to 
elude this fierce demand but by play- 
ing off the one party against the other^ 

t nd terrifyiwjfboth with the threat or 
iylng on anotlier tax in tlie highest 
degree obnoxious to both, 

62. It soon appeared how much Min-, 
isibrs had lost m the eyes of the most 
mumerous and noisy of their suppoit- 
ers, by their resistance to the loudly- 
expressed demand oi the urban constit- 
uencies for a reduction of the burdens 
affecting themselves. Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse, the Secrotaro/or Ireland, 
having pigged liimself to vote for the 
repeal of the assessed taxes to his 
constituents in 'M^estminster, resigned 
office and his seat for Westminster, 
as he could not vote for their repeal 
against the Government ; and he was 
thrown out on a new election, and Col. 
Evans, a more Radical member, re- 
turned . Sir Francis Burdett, Mr W. H. 
Brougham, and Pr Lushington, who 
had map voted against the I'epeal, were 
called on to resign their seats for West- 
minster and the Tower Hamlets. Ill 
almost every paiish in l 4 >ndon public 
meetings were held, at whiclii it was 
reconftiended in r^lutions to adopt 
the Irish mode of a^^tation, by refusing 
to nay assessed taxes, and associations 
weio formed for the purpose of mutual 
co-operation. A laige public meeting 
was held in the open air near Coldbath* 
^fields Prison, ai^hich it was resolved 
‘‘to adopt p^paratoiy measures for 
holding a national convention, as the 
only means of obtaining and securing 
the rights of the people; ** and this teas 
done in de|^nce <rU proclamation fmm 
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the Home Offioe prohibiting the meet- 
ing as illegal, and dangerous to the 
public j)eace. One of the police was 
killed with a dagger, and another se- 
verely wounded in attempting to dis- 
perse the assemblage: the coroner's 

I ury brought in a verdict of jiwtifiable 
lomicide ; and the verdict having been 
quashed by the Court of King^ bench 
ns contrary to evidence, the murderer 
was brought to trial on an indictment 
and aquitted. The same agitation pre- 
vailed in all the gieat towns in the 
provinces. The Birmingham Political 
Union, so lately the multitudinous 
snpiioner of A^nlsters, and to whose 
o (nee-bearers l^rd John Russell had 
written, pending the Reform Bill, that 
the whisiJfer of a faction cannot pre- 
vail against the voice oMle i>eople ofr 
England,” now met and passed a reso- 
lution, ‘ ‘ That his Majesty's Ministers, 
•by violating the constitution of Ireland, 
refusing aliinquiry into public distrefs, 
b^ continuing the taxes on houses amf 
windows, and especially by absolutely 
forcing on the cour^y the whole of the 
malt-tax, after the House of Commons 
has delibcratelv resolved only three 
days before {(foolish it ])artialfy, have 
betrayed the confidence of the people ; 
and, therefore, tliat his Majesty should 
be implored to dwni^s frmn. his coun- 
cils men who had proved themselves so 
uUejly unable or unwilling to extricate 
the countiy from the difficulties and 
dangers with which it is surrounded.” 

63. It was now evident that the Re- 
form Ministry had undoigoue the usual 
fate of all who attempt to coerce 
a movement which they themselves 
have ]mt in motion. Like the Girond- 
ists of France, when they began to do 
so they ynmediatcly became more un- 
lK>palar even than their Conservative 
opponents. The Governmonl %ung 
only by a thread ; a coalition of the 
Conservatives with the Radicals ton 
any question on which they could vote 
in common might any day throw them 
into a minori^. In these circum- 
stances the conduct oil Ministers was 
as magnanimous as that of the Con- 
servative leaders was wise and patri- 
otic. The former pursued a steadfast 

*VOL. V. 


course, ahieliorating our institutions 
in many res[>octa, and removing 
many real abases ; while the latter 
supiwrted them in all such projects, 
and lent them their aid in repress- 
ing the violent inroads of a dan^r- 
ous or revolutionary character which 
were attempted to be forced upon 
them by the pressure from without. 
England then reaped the fniits of her 
free institutions, and the long training 
of her statesmen to public life and 
duties. But for this wise and patriotic 
coarse of the leaders on both sides in 
the House of C-ommons, it may safely 
be aiflirmed that the*constitution and 
liberties of England would inevitably 
have perished as those of France dM in 
1789, during the first transports conse- 
quent on the passing of the Reform Bil|^ 
64. The first great ‘measure which 
was brought forward was that of the 
Bank Charter, which expired and 
required to bo renewed this year ; and 
this led to a change attended with 
the most important political effects in 
the currency of the countiy.^ Lord 
Althorpe brought forwytFkhe Govern- 
ment plan on the subject on the 31st 
May, and in so doing he stated cor- 
rectly “that the principle on which 
the Bank has hitiierto acted in the 
management of its affairs, <md w'hich 
seems to have been ftlly approved of, 
is this, to keep one-thinl of Dullion in 
proportion to its liabilities ; to allow 
the public to act on the currency, and 
not to force it by artificial means ; to 
allow their circuTation grad'ually to 
diminish when the exchanges were- 
against this cov/Mry^ and the drain of 
bullion became grwt ; and when the 
exeban^s tumea in our favour, and 
the bullion came back, to let the cir- 
culhtlon gradiStilly expand in prapar^ 
tion. There was reason and experi- 
ence in favour of this principle, and 
the regular publication of the .Bank 
accounts would always show whether 
it had been adhered to. The Bank, 
g;heftfore, was to be required to make 
a weekly return to tne Treasury of 
tlie agiount of bills and notes in cir- 
culation, and also of deposits, and 
tlkat the average of such issues and 
c 
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deposits should be published quarterly, there any |nah who can contemplate 
The monopoly of the Bank was to ex- without alarm the conversion of the 
tend to sixly-flve miles round London right of the holder of a bank-note to 
t^t is to say, no bank of issue con- get it converted into gold, into a right 
sisting of more than six partners was merely to get Bank of England notes ? 
to bej^nnitted within that distance. Any law which compelled a man to 
Tne Charter was to be renewed for take the notes of a oank which he 
twenty*one years, with power to the distrusted in lieu of gold is an act of 
Covemment at the end d ten years tyranny: Can an Act of Parliament 
to break it off. £ank d Ejiglamd give people confidence in a banking 
Vfere to be made a legal tender establishment ? Can it make people 
everywhere^ except at the Bank itself regard a bank-note equivalent to gold? 
and branch hanks. The usury ]aw.s wliy is it now that cheques to a largo 
weiH) to be repealed, to the effect of amount are more frequently paid by 
withdrawing all bills at less than Loudon bankers by cheques qii the 
three months ffbm their operation. Bank of England than by gold ? 
One-fourth of the debt due by the Simply because they are not declared 
country to the Bank which amounted by Act of Parliament a legal tender, 
to £14,000,000, was to be paid off. Declare them such, and they become.# 
pud £120,000 a-year cut off from the assignats, diitf may be depreciated as 
allowance made to that establishment siicn. Burkeexpressed this well when 
for carrying on the public business, he said, * Your notes are current on 
and royu charters were to be granted the Royal Excliange because they are 
for the establishment of ioint-stock nbt so in Westminster Hall.’ Tho 
banks in the country beyond the limits >fioc.trine always maintained hitherto 
of the Bank’s mono|K)ly.'* has been, ' You may issue what paper 

05. little was the vital impor- you please, provid^^d you will under- 
tance of tlhs subject understood in take to pay it on demand in the pre- 
tlie country, that these proposals pass- cions metals.’ To take one particular 
ed into law without any very serious species of paper end it a value 
op|>osition from any quarter. The above every otlier sort, is the most ex- 
leaders of the cheaporiiug party, how- traordinary mode of increasing public 
ever, were* alive to the tendency of confidence in a tpaper currency that 
the clause declaiAg bank-notes a legal ever was devised. 
tender, as a virtual departure from the 66. On tho other hand, it* was 
principle of the bill of 1819. It was maintained by Lord Althorpe and Hr 
arguea by Sir Robert Peel: '^This is Baring : The objection to the de- 
an incipient departure from a metallic daring bank-notes a legal tender, 
''"'I’ency, and a large stride towards a arises from a misconception of tlie pnr- 
paper onej* It will auginent the cir- pose for which it is intended. The 
ulation of the Bank of England notes, ohject^s not so much to meet the de- 
as they are declared a legal tender to mands on country bankers for their 
all practical purposes ; and ftminish notes, as those for their deposits, 
that of the country bankers, as they The amount of notes issued country 
cannot on demand h9 converted* at hankers in general hears but a very 
the offices from whence they have Broalrproportion to their engagements, 
been issued as heretofore. It may be on account of deposits for meeting 
true that, in the case of an internal which they are obli^, in times of 
commercial panic arising from the pressure, to apply to 3ie ^nk of Eng- 
temporary discredit of countir bankers, land for bullion. It is to guard 
tlmce Would be a great benefit in nieii^ against that pressure on the mnk 
being able to meet a run With Bank that it has beew deemed advisable to 
of E^land paper; but that is ttohasnf' make the bank-note a legal tender ; 
ficient aii^ametit for so]|^^ a change, lor in a case of commercial panic, as 
so. entire a departure from the estab- was the case in .1825, the country 
luihod principle of a (egal tender. Is bankers sent up to Loudon, not only 
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for sovereigns to pay their notes, but clearly the pressure to which the Bank 
likewise for gold to meet their otiier of England was frequently exposed, in 
engagements. The Bank might then consequence of the demands made np- 
be c^led upon to drain its cotfers, not on it to meet those of every kind upon 
merely for the purirose of supplying the country bankers, and they thought 
the real demand upon th^ country they sufticiently guarded against Itiis 
hankers for their notes, but also for dangerby making its bank-notes above 
meeting the entire demand for the £5 a legal tender, and only payable in 
amount of their deposits. Many gold at tne Bank itself or its branch 
country bankers, who maintained only establishments. But they did not see, 
a £15,000 or £20,000 note circulation, what the event efb long too fatally 
required as high a sum as £100,000 proved, that this jX)stponed the danger 
for the latter purpose. The Bank of only to increase it, aiql that the aug- 
England was placed, thercfoi^, in this mented transactions and engagements 
situiftion, that they must have gold to jirhich the change would of course 
enough to deaf out for these two pur- give rise, could issue in nothing, w/tcti 
poses, and it is that w'hich renders it a drain frmn external causes set up- 
advisable that Bank of England notes m the gold of the cmiidry, but augment- 
should be declared %,«iegal tender, ed embarrassment to the Bank and 
Country bankers are now obliged to danger to the whole, trading olaasA. 
deposit securities — say Government The protection afforded by bank-notes 
stock — with their correspondents in above £5 being declared a legal tender, 
London, to meet their issues ; so that great as long as there was no enhanced 
the only difference will be, that th^^ demand for gold, became %o(yrse (kan 
w'ill bring back gold in the one case, mvgulory when such a demand grew 
and Baiik of Er^gland notes in the serious, and the Increased papjp* of the 
other. Any measure tending to sup- country was all poured, thrmgh a 
port the credit of the Bank of England funnel, upon the Baidt^f Enghmid for 
waa a ^neral benefit to the country, cvnuershn itUo gold. This is exactly 
for if Sie ftihk were shaken, all other what took place in after-times, as the 
credit would at once be destroyed.*' sequel of this History will abundantly 
Upon this debate the Government pro- demonstiute. And thus this change 
posals were carrieeP by a majority of in the monetary syahem, while the ul- 
^4 to 156, with the slight change Ihnale prmaple of convertibility into 
tndb £5 notes weiu to be paid in gold, gold teas adhered to, is to be regarded 
if demanded by the country bankers, as one of the main causes of the tran- 
but not notes above that sum. sient prosperity of 1 835 and 1836, tlie 

67. This debate is very remarkable, long-continued cMsis of 1839, the rail- 
both as usberinginan important change vruv mania of 1845 and 1^6, the ter- 
in the monetaiy system of the ^oun try, lible monetai*^ crises oT 1847 and 
which was ere long attended wdth the 1857, and the final adoption of Free 
iiiost important effects, but as affording Trade,»with all its incalculable conse- 
a most extmordinary instance of the quences, as the basis of the commei'cial 
8hort8%htea view's entertained at that }^licy of the country, 
period, even by the ablest atsi most 68. The approaching termination of 
exjMrienced men, on this subject. The the Charter of the East India Com- 
biu was oxddentiy a step, and a most pauy, w'hich e^^ired at the same time 
important one, towards the restorStiou as that of the Bank of England^ reli- 
ef a paper currency, and as such it was dered it necessary at this time for Gov- 
no wonder that it excitpd the alarm of emment to meet the great <)Uestion in* 
Sir K. Peel and the cli^penin^ partv* volvcd in our Eastern dominions. On 
It obviously tended»*y enlai^ng the this subject a very strong feeMng ex- 
circulation, to stimulate industry of isted in the countiy, founded, as most 
every kind, and in consequence elevate of such feelings are, on aiitkimted ad • 
wicea But the extraordinary thing vantages to the mtyority. The great 
is this : the piomotiXu of^e bill saw body of the merchants and tiudem of 
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Oreat Britain beheld with envious eyes 
the vast trade to India and China now 
monopolised by the East India Com- 
pany, and indulged in warm and exag- 
gerated expoctanons of the boundless 
stili^amB of wealth which would flow 
into the coffers of the countij gener- 
ally, and their own in particular, if 
that trade were thrown o^n to the 
vij^our and activity of private enter- 
prise. These ideas, natural, or rather 
unavoidable, in the cimumstances, and 
in some degree. well founded, had long 
been fermenting in the minds of the 
mercantile portion of the eommunjty, 
and many able pamphlets had appear- 
ed, tifivocatiug in the strongest terms 
this side of the question. Two of 
the chief arguments relied on in these 
j^blicatioiia, were the gi'eat reduction 
which would take place in the piice 
of tea from the effects of free competi- 
tion in the trade to China, and the 
vast market which would be afforded 
to British manufactures from the open- 
ing of|the boundless realms of the 
Omesti^ Emnire and India to the pro- 
ductions of B|jlish industry. Exjie- 
rience soon proved that these views, 
though by no means entirely feUacious, 
were very much exaggerated. But in 
the mean time they were general and 
irresistible. Righlior wrong, they were 
so strongly entertained by the borough 
commuuities possessing a m^ority in 
the House of Commons, that they could 
not be disre^rded ; and Government 
acted wisely in brin<^ng in such a bal- 
anced and temperate measure as satis- 
fled the just demands ^ the advocates 
for an extension the trade, without 
endangering the general frame#>f bur 
Indian possessions. 

69. The Govemraenttplan, whicli, 
with a few inconsiderable alterations, 
was adopted by Parliament, consisted 
of three parte. By the flrst, it was 
proposed to contmue for nineteen 
years the political government of their 
possessions in Indjia in the East Inlia 
Company. By the second, the trade 
to Cnipa was to be entirely tjm)wn 
open,, and the. monopoly of the Com* 
|iiiy in r^ard to it was to cease. Hy 
thft third, thb pzivileges of the Gom- 
as a trading body, were to ter- 


minate in India itself, upon condition 
of their obtaining from Government an 
annuity of £680,000 a-year for forty 
years, to be charged on the revenue of 
the territory of India. This annuity 
was the amount of the dividends the 
Company at the time paid to the hold- 
ers of their stock out of the profits of 
their capital engaged in trade. These 
proposals were in the main so reason- 
able, and so completely in unison with 
the general voice of the country on the 
subject, that they excited very litile 
opjKisiti^n ; but some facts were stated 
by Ministers in brinmim forward the 
measure, which well illustrated its 
bearing and importance. 

70. On the part of Ministers, it was 
^atodby IjoriLMthoipe and MrCliarlca^ 
Grant ; * * It may be admitted that there 
are some evils in the sysem of admin- 
istration in India, but upon the whole 
th«re can be no doubt that the con- 
i^itiou of the people of that country 
under their foimer governments was 
greatly worse than^Jt now is. They 
now enjoy a greater security of life and 
property than they have ever done, 
save under the wise and beneficent 
sway of one of the Mogill nionarchs, 
wliose mle, as on exception to the 
general case, is the subject of praise 
amongst them to** the present day. 
Daring forty years the government qf 
the Company has been the greatest 
possible blessing to India, for it has 
stopped private wars, and terminated 
the incessant feuds of n^ah against ra- 
jah, attended with such ruin and de- 
vastatiop to tlie country. Within the 
last twenty years the native population 
have acquired a political existence^ and 
being secured in their rigjits and pro- 
perty, they are beginning to fbel tlie 
value tne laws, and of a regular ad- 
ministration of justice. It seems de- 
sirable not to break in upon a system 
whiA, with some undoubted imper- 
fections, is, upon the whol%, working 
well ; and therefore it is not at present 
Vopnsed te interfere with the political 
government of India by the East India 
Companyw , 

71* ** With tegard, again, to the 
trade at present enjqynd under the ex- 
clusive Chi||ter, tk» law seems to stand 
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in a different situation. Public opin- 
ion iji Great Britain has long declared 
against the Company's monopoly of 
the China trade, and the urgency with 
which its abolition is now pressed for 
anses from the marked chan^ in fav- 
our of free trade which is taking place 
in the whole commercial policy of the 
country. Latterly, too, tliat trade, so 
much the object of envy to the mer- 
cantile community, has'become much 
less profitable. That with India is 
abandoned by the Company^without 
resistance, for the best of all reasons, 
that it has becti found, in their hands, 
instead of a profit, to be attended with 
a loss. Taking an avemge of fivq. years 
i^or fifteen years back, during the first 
f)eriod the profits of tn3E trade w'eft 
i.T, 500,000, during the next £830, 000, 
and during the last only £730, 000. The 
* great dimiimtion of the China trada is 
not to be ascribed to any falling off in 
tlic demand for tea, but entirely to tne 
great iucroase of the private traders, 
who within a few^years have sprang 
up from small beginnings to a very 
great magnitude. In 1814 they owned 
only 1000«1»ns; in 1829 this had 
swelled to 80,000, The trade of the 
(’ompany to and from China, exports 
and imports, was •£13,500,000 ; in 
1830 it had sunk to £11,600,000. The 
itVemase in the private trade, during 
the same peiiod, had been as remark- 
able as the diminution of the privi- 
leged. In 1814 the private exports and 
imports amounted to £9,000,000 ; in 
1830 they had swelled to £81,000,000. 
In the face of these facts it i^impos- 
mble to contend that the monopoly of 
the Company will not ere long sink 
before tbe efibrts of the private traders, 
even if Parliament do not intev^se to 
l^lise the traffic. 

72. With regard to the trade to 
Hlndoatan, as the Company agree to 
its being thrown open, and themselves 
abandoning it, nothing need be said 
upon that point, excepting in so for as* 
the arran^ment for* paying a sum 
equal to the dividends on their stock, 
out of the revennes of India, is con* 
cerned. ' No part of the £630,000 
a*J^ear, stipula&d aa^n indemnity for 
giving it up, is to eSme fiikn the ex* 


chequer of Great Bntain ; it is to be 
exclusively levied on the territorial 
revenues of India. Tlie payment of 
this annuity is to continue for forty 
years, at the end of which time ii ik 
to be succeeded by the payment to tlu^ 
Company of a debt of £12,000,000, the 
interest oP which was to be defiayed 
from the revenue of India. The re- 
venue of that country in 1828-29 was 
£22,000,000, and its debt £40,000,000 
—little less than two years’ income. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, of 
the solvency of thg Indian Goveni- 
meht, and the expense of it will be 
farther roduced by the proposed change 
of having four presidencies instead oi‘ 
three. It is proposed to put Europeans 
and natives under the, same laws, and 
subject them to the same punish- 
ments ; and also to establish a regula- 
tion that no native of India shall be 
prevented from holding offices or em- 
ployment under Government on the 
grounds either of his colour, Mrth, or 
religion. * 

73. So completely ditt these views 
coincide with those of Both Houses of 
Parliament, as well as the entire mer- 
cantile community of the country, that 
the bill passed both Houses without a 
division. Lord Elknborough in the 
House of Peers, and Mr Buckingham 
in the Commons, merely stigmatised 
it, without a vote, as a crude and ill- 
digested piece of legislation, which 
could be attended with no beneficial 
results. Experience, however, has now 
shed a clear and certain l$ht on this 
subject, and dlmonstiwted that the 
bUl, inits main provisions, was wisely 
concei^d, and that the apprehensions 
eiraressed as tg its operation were un- 
founded. During the fifteen years pre- 
ceding, the Company's exnortsof manu- 
factured cottons4o India nad dwindled 
almost to nothing, while those of the 
private merchants bad come to exceed 
£1^00,000 sterling. The Increase of 
the export of British manufactures to 
India and China has been so great 
sinceithe trade tvas throwm open, that * 
it has in twenty years fiiore than tri^kd^ 
—a change inferring not only a great 
benefit to the manufacturers of this 
country, but also a vast increase in 
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llic comfortsi and capability of con- 
sumption of the inhabitants of Hin- 
dustan. Bishop Hebcr had observed, 
and strongly commented on, in his 
vabiable Travels, the growing taste for 
English comforts and mannfacturcs 
among the natives of that country, 
and toe result has proved that his an- 
ticipations, from the effects of throw- 
ing open the trade, have been fully 
realised.* 

74. In one particular, however, a 
different judgment must be formed ; 
aikd it is the morp important, because 
it points to the principal danger \^ith 
which representative institutions are 
attefided. In so fai as the people of 
India were concerned, the injustice 
«'^ramitted by this change was obvious 
and flagrant Everything was done to 
promote the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests of England, but no- 
thing for those of Hindostaii. English 
cotton goods were admitted for a no- 
minal July into India, and with such 
eflect mat it was the boast of our mer- 
chants that, with cotton grown on the 
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banhs of the Ganges, they could under- 
sell the mantifacturei's of llindostan in 
the supply of their own markets ; but 
tliere was no conesponding advantage 
thought of to the industry of India in 
supplying the markets of this country. 
The steam-engine was brought, and 
with terrible effect, into competition 
with the loom ; but no steps were 
taken to prevent the latter being 
ernshed by the fonner, or any coun- 
teracting advantage being secured for 
other branches of Indian industry. 
The great increase of British exports 
to India was an advdhtage, in one 
respect, to the natives of Hindos- 
tan, as it proved tliat they were pur- 
i-liasing nrtgdfiS of comfort cheaper^ 
(Kian they could raise them at home ; 
but it was a very great evil in another, 
for these articles were furnished by 
fo^ngn, not native, industry. The in- ‘ 
crease of British exports, in this view, 
is the measure, not of the benefit, but 
of the evil they ha^ experienced from 
British conquest; Tor every bale of 
cotton goods brought in from Man- 
chester nas extinguished one hereto- 
fore raised on the banks itflho Gan^. 
Not a whisper, however, was heard on 
this subject either in Parliament or 
the country ; andHhe English people, 
idiarmed with having opened what 
seemed a boundless market for ttie'h: 
manufactures in the realms of Asia, 
never bestowed a thou||[ht on the 
check which the extension of their 
trade must inevitably give to the na- 
tive industry of the.se countises ;—a 
inarkwdrthy instance of the chief dan- 
ger which besets representative inst^ 
tutious, and of the inherent weakness 
vrliich aflects those stat^ where the 
powet^of lemslation are vested in one 
section of the conun unity which is 

S represented, and they are there 
for its own seiMirate advantage, 
without any regard to the interests of 
the unrepresented. 

k 

75. Important as these questions, 
which occupied the attention of the 
first reformed Parliament in the very 
commencemei|t of ita career* Undoubt- 
edly were* they Xgt yUlded in ma^- 
tuae and Hflicully to onot^r wmeh. 
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at the same time, forced itself upon its newly-opened plantations by means of 
attention. The West India Ques- slaves, but the two most important 
TiON had now assumed a form, and commercial cities of western Britain, 
acquired an importance, which could Liverpool and Glasgow, had mainly 
no longer be overlooked ; and it was risen to wealth and greatness from the 
the more difBcult to deal with, tliat it profits of this tiafho. tSo great h^ it 
was not only likely to bo attended become, that nearly 800,000 Afi-icans 
with the most momentous effects, social were, at th% close of the war, settled 
and political, both at home and in the in the British West India Islands, 
colonies, but was of a kind which in and above 2,500,000 in the adjoining 
the highest degree roused the passions island of Cuba and the American con- 
in botn parts of the empire. It was tinent. 

hard to say whether the sable .Africans, 77. How revolting soever it may ap- 

who panted for what to them s<)eined pear to our feelings thpt so considcmble 
the inestimable^ gift of freedom, iden- a pdrtion of the human race should 
tihed in their minds with immediate have been in this manner tom up from 
cessation frgm toil, or the sincere Bri- their native seats, and subjectedT to 
^^sli, who longed for tlm^ffacing the forced labour in a distant liemispher^ 
stain of slavery from ourTnstitutionsf nothing is more certain than that U 
were most excited on tlie subject, or was a step unavoidable in the progress 
lon^d most passionately for its im- of improvement, and one which, if 
^mediate and unqualified concessiqp. rightly reflated, afforded the ^st 
Yet was the subject on all sides beset prospect of effecting the ultimate civil* 
with difficulties ; and so numerous an<f isation of the negro race. A very 
appalling had they become, that it simple reason induced the tranaporta- 
was scarcely poasmle to detemrine tion of the Africans in such nffinbers 
whether most ^ril would be incun-ed to the shores of Soiithein America and 
by granting or withholding it, or whe- the West Indies ; it waa%5sf>Zu^0 tieces- 
ther the Aftican race would be most The native Americans were too 

blessed or cursed by gaining or losing feeble in constitution, and too incon- 
the promised 1 oon. siderable in numbers, toeffect the clear- 

76. It is historiially knowm and ing of the primeval ^rests of Viiginia 
matter of common notoriety, how the atid Jamaica; and such as could be 
race had come to he settled in seized were fast wearing away under 
sumi CTeat numbers in the ^Vest India tlie frightful labour and atrocious se- 
Islands, and the a^oining southern verities of the Spanish mines. Expe- 
atates of the American Union. Negro rience had even tn|^i shown, what time 
slaves had, for a period of above two has since abundantly proved, that the 
hundred years, been imported from the European race is incapabllf of under- 
coasts of Africa, and conveyed* across going lal>our in* the held under the 
the Atlantic to the British colonies in rays of a tropical sun, and that, in 
tne New World; and so efficacious had whatevA* number they mi^ht be sent 
their labour proved in clearing the out they woul^ perish as fast under 
American jungles, and brining into the ** death-bestrodden gales” of the 
civilitation the rich soil wniim had West India Islands. The negro race 
accumulated during several thousand in Africa alone piesented numbers ade- 
years from the vegetable and animal quate to the magnitude of the under- 
jremainsoftheprimevalforestSftliatthe taking, and constitutions equal to the 
importation or negroes had come to be sevg*ity of its toil. Unlike the Enro- 
attended with a very giSat profit, and spean, the negro thrives and prospers 
the ^ve trade had neabme an import* under the burning rays of a tropical 
ant branch of British commerce. It sun, and can without danger underTO 
, had been aathoiised and regulated by continuous labour in the fidd under ns 
several royal proclamations and Acts of influence. And strange to say^ the in* 
Pdft^liament, which onlypermitted habitants of the glob^ known to pro- 
and encouraged the GultivaitoA of the fane history, who have lived to the 
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greatest age^ have been found among 
the slav^ of the West Indies,* 

78. Like all other great movements 
of the human race, brought about by 

irresistible laws of nature acting 
by physical necessities or moral influ- 
ence, this vast transportation of man- 
kind, however violent in ils origin, or 
painful in its completion, was calcu- 
lated to produce, and will ultimately 
confer, great benefits upon the snecies. 
It promised to cflect what all the 
changes of time, and all the eflbi'ts of 
philanthrony frcjpi the beginning of 
tlie world, nad failed in accomplishing 
—the ultimate civilisation of the Afri- 
can huce. The same cause of resistless 
force wliich has I'endered impossible the 
cultivation of tropical regions by Euro- 
pean hands, has been etjually fatal to 
all attempts at civilising the tropics 
by European intellect. The climate 
of the interior of Africa forbids the 
entrance of either. Not less destruc- 
tive than the burning deserts of the 
Saharfto invading armies, the heat of 
Central Afi’fba«the i>oisonous jungles 
of the Niger »nd the Congo, were ut- 
terly ruinous to European constitu- 
tions. The simple Africans, in their 
primeval forests, like their neighbours 
the elepliant anc^^tho rhinoce^ were 
shielded alike from the iuvasions and 
the commerce, the cuiues and bleas- 
iiigs of civilisation, by the impene- 
trable veil which nature had d^wu 
around their habit^ions. A vast ex- 
panse, covering uoarlv a third of the 
Jiabit^le ^lote, ^pled probably by 
many millions of nmkind, has re- 
mained from the earliest times seclud- 
ed from the rest of the world, uiiKnown, 
save by a few ailventnrous travell^, 
to all ages, and foreign alike to the aks 
and the arms, tlio nrograss and the 
improvements, the ble^ings and the 
curses of civilisation, in liie rest of the 
species. 

79. But this extraordinary and mo- 
malous Msition of sb large a poraon^ 
of mankmd was not destmed to be of 
eternal endurance. A remedy €or it 
was found at length in Ihe noo and 

♦ One v^-kbown itist/mcela that of an old 
negm slave in Jatnaica, who died at the age 

one hundred and eighty yeam. j 


selfishness alike of the savage and civ- 
ilised regions of the world, Nature had 
implanted a barrier between the inte- 
rior of Africa and the rest of the spe- 
cies, impenetrable to civilised, but not 
to savage man ; it could not be travei^s- 
ed by the European, but it was easy of 
passage to the negio. The swamps of 
the N^cr were fatal to every attempt to 
ascend the stream with the arts or the 
arms of the sous of Japhot; but multi- 
tudes of the family of Ham descended 
its watqgs in thatched canoes, attracted 
by their gold. The slave trade did that 
which neither the poWfcr of conquest, 
nor the intercourse of commerce, nor 
the spread of knowledge ^uld effect ; 
they could not bring civilisation to tlui^ 
<iegro, but iforouglit tlie negro tr civ- 
ilisation. From nfty to one hundred 
thousand Africans wei-e, during half a 
c^tury, annually torn from their native* 
seats by nide violence, sold by sav^ 
Cupidity, and transported by Christian 
avarice through the horrors of the mid- 
i>assage to the ahoiSb of the New World, 
but amidst the unutterable miseries of 
that scene of woe, a great, and in the 
end beneficial, operationtof nature was 
effected. For the first time in the 
liistotT of mankind, the Africans were 
brought into contact with the habits 
and arts of civilised life; they were 
made to sm its superiority, to dtsfl'e 
its enjoyments, sometimes to submit 
to its labour. They have been now 
established in tnich niiinliers in America 
and the West Indies as to defy either 
eradication or removal ; they have be- 
come permanently located in situa- 
tions where they are open to |ill tl)p 
influences which elsewhere have led to 
progress and the impro^meivt of tho 
special ; and if th0 negro race is ever 
to be reclaimed ise brought within the 
pale of civilisation in its native seats. 
It will be firom the reflection of a light 
which was first struck amidst the slav* 
my of the West Indies; 

80. Towards the attainment, how- 
ever, of these tfihieficiai ends, and the 
working out of the designs of Frovi- 
denoe m this vast forced emigration, 
one thing wed absolutely necesaaty, 
and that woe, tlmt tlte negroes should 
become and labdutms 
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on the soil. Tl)c transition from a 
movable to a durable residence is the 
most important in the gradual relaxa- 
tion of the bonds of slavery. The con- 
dition of the serf is half-way to, and 
often superior in comfort to, that of the 
free labourer. This transition was early 
made in the West Indies, and immense 
were the benefits with which it had 
been attended. The pangs of separa- 
tion from kindred and nome were over ; 
the horrors of the middle passage were 
passG<l ; they had become pen^anently 
located on fixed estates ; they had ac- 
quired homes and all the endearments 
and enjoyments of domestic existence. 
Experience had proved that the African 
was capable not only of maintain- 
ing its own numbers, of rapidljf 
au^enting on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Eight hundred thousand 
• negroes in the British West Injjia 
Islands had already formed the nu- 
cleus of a vast sable.popnlation in tliA 
Gulf of Mexico and on the adjoining 
American shores fhe negro race for 
long alimented faster than the Anglo- 
Saxons in the southern states of the 
Union.* lilie designs of Providence 
were rapidly approaching their com- 
pletion ; the savage was on a ^at scale 
brought in contact iiith the European, 
in remons where civilisation was ac- 
cessible, and improvomeut could be 
attained. 

81. Towards this blessed consum- 
mation, the stop^^o of the slave 
tiwde in 1807 by the British Govern- 
ment eminently contributed. In all 
schemes of human improvement, it is 
of the last importance that the in- 
ikrests of the agents employed in con- 
ductin&it ^ould be brought to bear 
upon we social changes from^hich 
amelioration is expects ; indeea, un- 
less this is the case, little durable or 

• 

^ The scale has now turned the other way; 
the whites Irf America are increasing some- 
what fiister than the blacks, as the following 
table proves * pttcent,' 

From 1700 to ISSO, inct4be of whites, JBO 
,t if » . of blacks, 112 

From 1880 to 1840, whites increased SO 
„ ,, blacks increased 25 

(M CBloniimfm, p. 87, J!'OC4 |Csvii.lb* 8 Xme- 


really beneficial is in general to bo 
expected. But the stoppage of tho 
slave trade at that i)eriod did this in 
the most eminent degree, for it ren- 
dered tAeir preservaiion and increojse 
essential to tlieir masters* interest. His 
estates could not be cultivated by any 
other meaaa The wellbeing of tho 
negro w^as secured by the same motive 
as tho care of his cattle, or mules, or 
buildings ; they were essential to the 
production of his income. Under the 
influence of these causes, the African 
race not only maintained their own 
numbers in the We%t India Islands, 
but they were rapidly advancing in 
the career of industry, comfort, ‘and 
usefulness. The West Indies at that 
period, with a population of 800,0()p 
bouls, consumed annually £3,800,000 
worth of British manufactures, being 
marly £5 a-head; a fact which speaks 
volumes as to their general wellbeing, 
for it exceeded the average consump- 
tion of the British Islands, and was 
one hundred times that of Russia. 
Many cases of cruelty |nft oppression, 
without doubt, occurwd where so 
many unscrupulous masters were in- 
vested with despotic power ; but, 
generally speaking, the condition of 
thv negroes was eminently prosperous, 
and incomparably more so than it had 
been in their native seats in Africa. 
Dwelling in cottages which, by a pre- 
scriptive usage, diad become their own, 
surrounded by their gaixiens, their 
fruits, their chil^n, they exhibited, 
generally spaking, a spectacle rai-ely 
witnessed in tMs world of care, and 
to which the eye of the philanthropist 
might fum with pleasure, even from 
the brightest scenes of European civil- 
isittion. Doubtless the character of 
the master affected in a great degree 
the prosperity of his subjects, and the 
cruel or unfeeling had ample moans 
of wreaking their vengeance on a help- 
lesa race. But those were the excep- 
tions, not the rule. In the great 
minority of cases, the negroes on the 
estates were in such easy and affluent 
circumstances as would hardly be cre- 
dible if not supported on undoubted 
and concurring testimony, 

82. They had generallr two days 
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a-week, besides Sunday, during which 
they might work in their gamens or 
at day's wa^s on their own account ; 
and so prolific was nature in that be- 
nij^iant climate, and such the reward 
ofind^istry and good conduct, that in- 
dustrious labourers, after having pro- 
Tided themselves and tliair families 
better than any peasantry in Europe, 
could lay by from tlieir earnings ihtrty 
pounds a-year. Tlieir cottages were 
generally comfortable, often elegant ; 
artificial wants, civilised vanities, were 
rapidly making progress among tliem ; 
and the cheering spectacle of 40; 000 
negroes in Jamaica having worked out 
or obtained by good conduct their 
own freedom, and prosecuting vrith 
^spectability and success the paths 
of honest industry, warranted tjie 
hope that the sable ince in tlie end 
might become capable of bearing 
emancipation; and that, by permit- 
ting Time to work out the great social 
change from bondage to freedom with 
its usIKil slow pace and unerring wis- 
dom, it mifhi^be effected, as it had 
been in many countries of modern 
Europe, in so giudual a manner as to 
render it impossible to say when the 
one ceased and the otlier liegan. 

83, In those circumstances, the 
course which a wise Government 
should have pursue<l, in justice alike 
to the negroes, the planters, and the 
empire, was clearly this:— I. They 
should have lowerc^ to a very moder- 
ate amount the existing heavy duty 
of 248. a Ifundredweight on imported 
sugar, considering tie sugar of Ja- 
maica as much a pait or domestic 
produce as the wheat of Ea^x. 11. 
They should have cautiously intro- 
duce such changes niight, in the 
course of generations, have trained 
the negroes to the liabits requisite for 
freedom, and enabled Hiem to bear its 
excitements without danger to them- 
selves and the comnrauity. The gen- 
eral establishment or eiieottragementi 
of marriage, prohibition to separate 
by sale parent and child, husband and 
wife, or to sell the slaves away 
the ^tate, are Hie most important 
of these, means. HI. The practice, 
whieh by usage had become gentiiral. 


should have 1>een declared by law uni- 
versal, of allowing them two days in 
the week to work on their own ac- 
count, and prohibiting all work for 
their masters on Sundays. IV. A right 
should have been declared in the negro 
to purchase his freedom from his mas- 
ter as 500)1 as he could ai>cuiimlate the 
market value of his labour, which 
varied in general from £40 to £60, 
By these means, which are precisely 
those which the Spaniards had prac- 
tised wi|h such success on the main- 
land of south America, and whi<;}i are 
gradually changing serfage into free- 
dom in liiissia, those only would have 
been liberated from the ^straints of 
slavery who had afforded a couviiicinft 
firoof that tfiS had acquired those of 
civilisation; full justice would have 
been done to the planters, by their 
rijfeiviug in every instance the mar- 
ket value of the slave ; the negro pop- 
ulation would have been gradually 
mingled with a free black race, capa- 
ble of influenciuAhem by their ex- 
ample, and teaching them by their 
habits. Thus the va^ transition from 
savage to civilised life woiikl have been 
accomplished, as it had been in Europe 
and some parts of Southern America, 
so gradually as to»be at once im|>ercep- 
tible and unattended with danger. 

84. A cause at once simple and k*- 
resistible has, in eveiy part of the 
world, in a certain stage of society, 
led to the establishment of slavery. 
It is necessity. Such is the invari- 
able averaiou of savage man to coii- 
tinaous and severe toil, that this re* 
pugnauce has never been overcome in 
any part of the world but by the iif- 
troduction and long contimpm*^ of 
the forced labour which forms the 
essence of slavery. When the easy, 
but casual and precarious, supply of 
animal wants by the chase is exhaust- 
ed, the human race would .evei^^here 
perish or become stationaiy, if before 
the moral chains of artincial wants 
were thrown lomid civilised, the phy- 
sical restrictions of servitude, were 
removed from savage man. As the 
forced labour of slaves is thus essett'- 
tial, for thousands of years, to the ex- 
istence ami pn^ess of w species, 
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so, in the circumstances in which it 
is mini reel, it is tlio f^rcatest possible 
blessing even to those whom in ignor- 
ance we pity for being subjected to 
its severities. Bad as is often the 
condition of the slave, it is, in early 
stages of society, better than the des- 
titution of freedom. To the captive 
in war it is the price of life, to the 
humble in peace it is the condition of 
existence. Food from a master is of 
value in all stages of society ; in the 
early, before it can be obtaiued|^n any 
other yay, it is inappreciable. Slav- 
eiy is a blessing when it first aims 
to soften the rigours of war out of tlie 
necessities of pristine existence; it 
^ Incomes a curse when it is continued 


altered condition of 8Qciet\% it is no 
longer remiired. It has been traly 
said tliat tue main cause of the wi^tcl^ 
edness of Ireland has been, tha* 
from tlieir couuectioii with England, < 
they became free without having 
gone through the fj[)preuticeidiip of 
serfdom. 

85. In justice to the English nation, 
which forced •through, against the 
wishes of a huge {portion of the Legisla< 
ture, the measure of unqualified email 
cipation at this time, it must be stated 
that the colonists in the West liulies 
had, frith unpardonable olistinacy, 
ject^ the pro])osa]s of gradual ameli- 
oration of the negro population which 
had lieen made to them bv the British 
Government In rarticular, Hr Can 
iiing, in 132S, had urged upon the 
]o('ii legislature of the West India Isl- 
ands the adoption of certain measures 
calculated to effect the gradutU alxili- 
tion of slfver^ and in the mean time 
sensibly ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves. Resolutions in terms oC fliese 
proMsitionswere unanimously adojited 
py I^rliament. But they met with 
a very unfiivpurabU reception in the 
West Indies. Great alarm was telt 
there, not so much at what was actually 
proposed, as at the ide»of itUerfimice 
ly the Imperial Legislature at all; a 
state of things fraught, in their opin- 
ion, with gnat and immediate danger, 
andelikely to excite the negro popula- 
tion to the womt atroifties. #hfr Can- 


ning’s resolutions, indeed, were at first 
looked upon as deedaratory merely — 
as words not likely to lead to any pra(i- 
tical result. It soon appeared, now- 
ever, that this was not to be the 
case. The resolutions of the House 
of Commons were laid liefore the 
King in council, and sanctioned by 
him ; and soon alter a circular was 
issued from the Colonial Office, which 
absolutely prohibited the flogging of 
women, or the use of the whip in the 
field.* 

86. These limitations of the power 
of the masters do not at first sight ap- 
pear very serious, and certainly tliey 
are not of such a kind as to be repug- 
nant to any humane mind. They were 


under circumstances wlftiif from theldangerous, however, not from what^ 


they enjoined, but from- the expecta- 
tions which they would awaken ; and 
the utmost apprehensions were felt in 
the colonies that they might lead to a 
general belief among the negroes that 
slaveiy had been really abolished by 
the British Parliament, and tAt it 
wp the local legislatnij^ %hich were 
withholding the inestimable boon. 
This danger, as appeared in the sequel, 
was far from being imaginary ; and it 
was much increased by the eiforts of 
the missionaries and JBaptists, whose 
prudence and jiidgmenx were not ei^ual 
to their zeal or humanity, and who led 
the slaves to expect that the day of 
their final deliverance was at hand. 
Angry resolutions, in consefpieiice, 
were passed by the legislature in sev- 
eral of the islands, in which vesistance 
was oj)enly threatened, and severance 
from the mother countiy spoken of as 
ptubable.* The well-known w^eakness 
of the colonists, however, placed be- 
tweAi the miglft of the mother coun- 

* The resolutions proposed by Mr Canning, 
and adopted hy the iloase of Conimotw, con- 
sisted in atmllsliiiig the use of the lash In the 
fleicl or its application, under any ciroum- 
stances, to females; regulating the puntsh- 
inent^f refTsetory slaves; preventing the 
:ion, by sale, of husband, wife, and 


olaldren; protecting the property of slaves, 
admitting their evidence in Courts of Justice, 
fBCilitattng their manutnission, and providing 
for their religions instrootlon by a regular 
ecclesiastical establishment, with twobi^iops 
at its head, one presiding over Jam»i(ta, im 
other over the Leewaid lsiaads.-^i*ari. Deb,, 
vol. Xi. pp. 96$, 976 l 
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try on the one hand, and a vast no^o Government, and the slaves waiting 
Ijopulation on the verge of insurrection impatiently for the concession of free- 
on the other, forbade any such attempt ; dom which they still believed had been 
and the irritation evaporated in angry gmnted to them by the Imperial Lc- 
rccriiiiinations and strong resolutions, gislature, and was only witnheld by 
Riots of a very alarming cluiracter, those of their own island. Affaii’s, 
however, took place in several dis- however, were brought to a crisis by 
tricts, some arising from 4the indigna- the violent collision which took place 
tion of the planters at the missionaries, lietween the rival jiarties in the course 
others from the highly-excited feelings of the discussion of the Heform Bill, 
of the negroes in consequence of then* Mr Brougham, Mr Buxton, and many 
preacl lings. Shrewsbur 3 % a missionary other of tlie Libeml chiefs, a^varc what 
m Barbadoes, w'as a victim to violence a x>opi]{ar theme the instant abolition 
of the limt kind, and only saved his <if slavery was with a sincere |^nd re- 
life by flying from the colony j and spectable portion of tlseixiople, brought 
the imprndent zeal of another, named it forward as a prominent topic on the 
Smith, in Demeraru, i)roduced an in- hustings; and the former^of these car- 
surrection among the blacks of so ried Yorkshire in consequence of hjs 
threatening a character that martial oprotestatidh^oii the subject The ac- 
law was p}Y>claiined in the colony, .and cession of the Whig Government to 
Kjontinued in force for five nnmths. pow*er confirmed thehoiMiS which these 
Under it Smith was brought to trial declamations had awaicened, and an 
on a charge of having incited the ne- mipnident act of Goveninient brought 
groes to revolt, concealed their inteii- hnattoisto a crisis. In November 1881, 
tion to rise, when known to him, and during the height of the Rofonu fever, 
refuM to serve in the militia on the by which every firt of the empire was 
ground of%i^ clerical olfice. At the sufficiently agitated, Oixlers in Conn- 
most, he waa only guilty of the two cil were issu^ by Government, which 
lust charges ; of the first no aderiuate fixed the hours of lah#iir, api)ointed 
evidence >vas adduced. He was found slave-protectors, and eontaiued various 
guilty generally, however, by the other regulations calculated to prepare 
court-martial, and sentenced to death ; the slaves gi'adually for emancipation, 
but the sentoncu was coranmted, most They were to be enforced in the Crown 
justly, by tlie home Government into colonies by the authority of G(W0fn- 
bunishment from the colony. Before ment ; in those which Im their own 
the communication, liowerer, could legislature, by Hsc^al privileges granted 
reach the colony. Smith was in his to such as coiifomied to them. These 
grave, having dietf in pris«3ii in conse- regulations were considered by the 
quence ofaa confinement of five months slaves as amounting to unconditional 
in an unhealthy sitRiation, and in a freedom, and th^ became impatient 
pestilential climate. that it was not formally proc&imed. 

87^ These unhappy proce^ings, in The consequence of this not being dtfiie 
which imprudent though benevolent was, that a vast conspiracy wqe secretly 
zeal on the one side w%re met bylhslf- organised among the negroes in Ja- 
ish resistance and judicial iniquity on maicit in the end of 1831,. which ere 
the other, had the qRect of ^taming long broke but in an open insurrection, 
in a most distrossiug manner, as such sc^formidable os t^i^ti^ eurindy the 
collisions always do, the projmss of fears expreiased by ute platers on the 
real and safe improvement m tb^con- suhjehi And os if the eeveiities ol 
dition of the negro population^ mati natpre weps to be added to Ihe cala* 
ters continued for the next eight years mities induced by iman, a ^dreadful 
in a state of constrained stid^sallen hurricane about the same time de« 
tranquillity; the masters brobdiim, on vaststed the Islands ; of Barbados 
theouehand, over the nmhy .neiiridid Bt Vincent^ and Bt Lucie, at^ de- 
' mote numerous supposed wroiijt» stroyed property to tlm ambuhf ol 
. they had received bom £ 1 , 700 , Oil). ^ . . 
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88. The first symptoms of insubor- withheld by the selfish opposition of 
diiiation api^eaved on December 20, the local government, 
when the negroes on several estates 89. This calamitous outbreak excit- 
refuaed to go to their work, alleging ed, as well it might, the utmost alarm 
that they were free, and not obliged among the West India propvietoi's. 
to do so. From this they proceeded The parliament of Jamaica solemnly 
to break into houses and take arms, or protested against the Ciders in Couii- 
hringout weapons of their own which cil, as an ii|ijustifiable, uncalled-for, 
they had secreted, and, assembling in and peiilous interference w^ith privat<j 
large bodies, marched in every direc- property, and threw upon Governmeiit 
tion over the island, inciting the slaves the whole responsibility of canyiiig 
to join them, and hurnirrg or destroy- them into execution. This examplif 
ing every plantation or building which was immediately followed by such of 
cahie within their reach. The^iouses the islands as nad local legislatures ; 
and settlements of free people of colour, and cgi behalf of siK^h^as had none, a 
however humble? shared in the devas- great meeting of West India propric- 
tation equally with the larger planta- torn w’rs held in I^ondon in ApnJ 1832, 
lions of the miropean. The unchained at which a petition w'as a^eed to, 

^ African marked, as he Hd^cnm in St j)rayiim for an inquiry into the condi- 
Domingo in 1789, his first steps to- *tion ot the West India, negroes, and* 
w'ards freedom by violence, conflagra- what could further be dope to anieli- 
tion, and every crime at which huma- orate their condition consistently witli 
ifity recoils. The whole island w a# their own interests. So obvious W’as 
illuminated at night by the light of |the danger, so strong the case made 
burning e^fices ; the sky darkened by out at this nieeting, that the prayer 
<lay with the vast |^uds of smoke of the petition, which was presfuted 
which issued hxjm the coufiagrations. by Lord Harewood to^ thoi House of 
There were few casualties, how'ever, in Lords on the 17th Aprilfj^^as acceded 
this scene of war ; and in many in- to by Government, and meanwhile the 
stances the ifl^roea saved the lives of Order in Council was suspended. At 
their masters at the hazard of their the same time a loan of £100,000, 
own. Martial law was proclaimed on which had been granted to tlie sulfer- 
thc 30th, the militia catled out, and Sir ei-s in St Vincent and Ifre other islands 
Willoughby Cotton, with three bun- by the hurricane, w^as extended to 
dre8 i%gular troops, marclied to Mou- £1,000,000, and made to embrace in 
tego Bay, the centreof the insurrection, addition the sufferers under the Jn- 
Several engagements took place with maica insurrection, where, it w’as stat- 
the rebels, m which they were routed ; ed by the Chancelloiiof the Exchequer, 
but when the insumetion was put the loss by the burning of J^uilduigs 
down in one quarter, it broke out in alone exceeded £^0,000. 
another, and it was not finally*^ sup- 90. But matters had now arrived at 
i»r^sed till the middle of January, be- such a jMiiiit under the combined in- 
ibre which property to the amount of fiueiice of the Reform passion, aiul the 
above £1,900,600 had been destroywi. anxi»ty for instant negro einancipatiou 
A proclamation was wisely issU'jJi by iu the motlier country, that rational 
the governor, offering a free pardon to or pipdent measures wero no longer 
such os laid down their nnus, excepting practicoble. The*excitement on this 
the ringlc^ers, which hnda veiy oenf- subject throughout the w’hole of Great 
ficial effeift It appeaml from the con- Britain went on at an accelerated rato 
fessions of some of the latter who were during the autumn and winter subse' 
shot, that the insurroctidn had been ghent to the pacing of the Reform 
occasioned by the assui^ces given to Bill ; and the pledges exacted ivowi 
the negroes by the Baptist missionaries, candidates for seats m the first re- 
that the Orders in CotincU in Novem- formed Parliament weie so numerous, 
Ijernrecedinghad in reality given them that it had become a matter of cer- 
their freedom, and tl^t it j'to only tainty, before the discussion came on 
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in the House of Commons, that Gov- the choice left of doing some good at 
ernment had no alternative but to the least risk of effecting evil. We 
concede. The recent insurrection and are called uxH>n to legislate between 
frightful calamities in Jamaica, so far conilicting parties, one materially in- 
from operating as a warning of the volved by pecuniary interests and by 
danger of concession, were considered diihcnlties now present, and every 
as only an indication of the reverse, hour increasing; the other, still more 
because they were regar^d as signs of deeply interested by their feelings and 
the danger, not of granting emaucipa- their opinions, and representing a 
tion, but of withholding it. A great growing determination on the part of 
part of the nation, including a vast the people of this country, at once to 
m^'ority of the urban constituencies, put an end to slavery — a determina- 
W'ere seized with a passion on the sub- tion the moio absolute and the leas 
jei',t not less strong than that which resistlflle that it is founded in sincere 
ha(l carried reform, and more pstim- religious feelings, and in a «olemu 
able, as being loss impelled by selfish conviction that thiuSs wrong in prin- 
ambition, and more springing from ciple (Cannot be expedient in 01 * 001106 . 
humane feelings. In awoi^ the na- The time is gone by wlsen tne ques- 
tion had arrived at one of those phases, tion can moment be eutertamsd, 
^'so well known and of frequent occur-* whether or not the system of slavery 
rence in the later history of England, can be made perpetual ; the only point 
when it runs wild on a particular sub- left for discussion is, the safest, happi- 
ject, when reason, expenence, and con- <test way of effecting its entire abolitioiS. 
sequences are alike disregaided, aud,« 92. ** Parliament, and the King in 
ri^t or wrong, ruinous or beneficial, Council, have at various times rn'orn- 
the<iiiing demanded must be conceded, mended to th^ colonial legislatures 
91. Mw Stanley, who had been wliat in their opinion ought to be 
transferred ^om the secretaryship of done, and enforced it on such as were 
Ireland to tne office of Colonial Secre- under their direct authority ; but, 
tary in order to conduct this arduous with very few excepftdbs, these re- 
and delicate question, thus explained coniinendationa have proved nugatory, 
the ministerial project on the subject: If ever there was a case which justi- 
** The presents question involves in- hed the exerci^ of the paramount au- 
terests greater, consequences more mo- thority of Parliament, it is this, ii^cn 
inentous, results more portentous, than every means of remonstrance and 
any which ever was submitted to a warning has been used in vain. Gov- 
British or any other legislature. A emmeut therefore have resolved to 
commerce givmg^employment now to propose a plan which shall insure the 
250,000^toiis of shipping, a revenue ultimate extinction of slavery, and 
of £5,000,000, and^n export of equal manumit not only the future, hut 
amount, are here to he dealt with, even the present generation; while. 
But what are these pecuniary inter- at the same time, it will prevent Jtho 
ests, great as they are, to the moral dangers of a too sudden transition, 
and social consequences at stake 4 The It has not been deemed advisable to 
freedom of 300,000 of our own, and ffxatbe expiry of slareiy alter tlie 
many millions of foreign slaves: the lapse of a giTon number of years, be- 

.1 ’“**“7* »f genera- cause it is certain that tiie intenuedi- 

tions yet unborn; the ultimate dee- Ite period would be one of great ex- 
tiny of almost a moiety of the human citement and irritation, possibly of 
race, are wound up with this question, insurrection and bloodshed. H was 
Vast, almost awful, as are the int&- thought safer to place the slave for a 
ests involved in it, and the difficulUes limits time m an intermediate state 
with which it is besot, its settlement of apprearioeahip. He will be bound 
ean no longer bo delayed. We luive to enter into a contract with his 
, arrived at a point w}ien^delay ia hmro master, in virtue of which, his^mas- 
perilous tlmn decision. VTe have only ter, dugng usliuiited period, would 
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be bound to furnish him with food which it is noedless to enter, but which 
and olothiiiff, and such allowances as has repeatedly been reco™sed by Act 
are now authorised by law, or to give of Parlianient. Fiom the returns of 
him in lieu thereof a pecuniai^r com- West India property made to the 
pensation. For this consideration he Board of Trade, it appears that the net 
will be required to work for h^ master profit arising from the cultivatiou^of 
three-fourths of his time; leaving it sugar is at present 200, 000 a- year ; 
to be settled between them, whether and makiim a reasonable addition 
that should be for three-foui'ths of the for the prdnt arising from the nil- 
week, or three-fouiths of each day. tivation of mm and coffee, £1,600,000 
The remaining fourth of his time is a-year niight be taken as the annual 
to be at his own disposal, when he amount of West India property. It 
may work for wages to whom he is pro})Osed to give ten yearn’ purchase 
pleases. The power of iuflicthig cor- of this sum, or £15,000,000, as a loan, 
poml* punishment is to remain ; but to be repaid to the country when the 
It is to be awarded only by the sen- imuiediate difficulties of emancipation 
tence and under the direction of a have been in some degree surmounted, 
magistrate.^ The duration of the ap- In addition to this, it is proposed to 
ironticeship is to be for^seyen years. establish stipendiaiy magistrates, ap- 

93. **One of the greatest difficulties pointed by the Crown, for the admii^ 
connected with this subject, is the fix- istration of justice, anil to make pro- 
ing the rate of wages when the negro vision for the moral and religious 

Vorks on his own account. Under or- instniction of the inhabitants. All 
dinary circumstances this was settle^ children born after the passing of the 
by,andmight be safely left to, competi- Act, or who shall be under six yeai*s 
tion; but could this applied to slaves of age when it becomes law,|^o be 
j ust emerging from a state of semtude ? deiilareil free. ^ 

Absolute freedom in that respect would 95. “ One vcTy impoitant fact seems 
extiiigiiish voluntary labour, extin- to l>e completely established by the 
gmsh its cohiSequont civilisation, and returns which have been laid before 
Sing back the negro population, with Parliament, and that is, that in all the 
an insumountabre desire to revert to islands, with the exception of Barba- 
tlie indolence of savtSge life. A scale does and Trinidad, wjiile the proiliic- 
must be fixed ; and tne difficulty is, tion of sugar has increased of late 
to^ di^termine how that scale is to be years, the population has declined, 
adjusted. The most exiiedient plan In Jamaica, on an average of throe 
apiiears to be, to compel the planter years, from 1823 to 1826, the annual 
to fix a price on the labourer at the production of sugar was 1,354,000 
time of enacting his apprenticeship : cwt. ; on an average from 18^9 to 1832, 
and enacting tn^at the wages to ne 1,389,000. In^the first period, the 
l>aid by the master should bear*8uch a mean population was 334,000 ; in the 
proportion to the price fixed by him, last, 327.000. In Deineraio, the sugar 
n given by the master, that the negro produceu in the firot period was 659,000 
should receive annually one-twelfth of cwt ; in tlie last, 806,000: the slaves 
his price, lu this way the master and in the first period were 72,722 ; in the 
slave will act in reference to each other; last, 67,000. Here, then, is a brood 
and the interest of each will serve as fac^ which proves that under the ex- 
a check upon undue exaction of either, isting system the severity of their 

94. '*Thi8 measure, whatever its labour, or the otlier disadvantages of 
benefits may be in other i^pects, must thear situation, are pressing even upon 
necessarily occasion a certain amount ^he principle of increase, the strongest 
of loss to the West lifdia proprietors, impulse vmich can actuate savage as 
and it is not fitting that u^ion them well as civilised rnan. The amount of 
should be laid exclusively the losses punishment iufilcted also in some col- 
orizing from the destruction of a spe- onles is so exc^ive as loudly calls for 
ciiS of propertyi iuU the JLegality of a change of system. Thus m Deme- 

#• 
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mra, in 1829, when tlie slaves were port of suj^ar from that island, proves 
81,627, the uuiliber of punishments nothing. Sucli were the horrors it 
returned to the protectors was 17,359 ; underwent, and the destruction of pro- 
aiid in 1831, the population being |)erty which ensued, that it could not 
then 58,000, the punishments were he otherwise. Yet sugar is raised, and 
21(656, and the lashes indicted, assiduously cultivated in St Domingo ; 
199,500! It is much to be feared that not, indeed, for exportation, but for 
in this immense number and severity their own consumption, by the hands 
of punwhments, and the excessive la- of freemen. In Venezuela, a measui'e 
hour to which the slaves have been of pro^ssive emancipation has been 
subjected, is to be found the real adopted since the government of Spain 
cause both of the general increase of was overthrown ; and so far from the 
production and the diminution in the emancipated slaves being averse to la- 
ne^o population. hour, 1»o only difference is, that the 

96. *‘The objections usually urged free labourer works with more energy 
and most relied on against immeiiiate than the slave.’* ^ 
jpiancipation are, that the negroes are 97. So strong was the feeling in 
jliimrse to continuous ^abour, and that Parliament and the coui^try on the 
'it is unsafe to manumit them till they necessity ^ ^immediately abolisliiag 
are willing voluntarily to submit to it. Slavery', tliat the first resolution pro- 
If this ar^imeut proves anything, it posed % Mr Stanley, which declared 
proves too much ; for when do men the expedience of taking measures for 
ever show a dis|)ositian to labour till the immediate emancipation of the*^ 
population presses upon food ? and ^laves under such provisions as might 
that will never take place as long as %mbine their interests with those of 
the Populating influence of slavery the proprietors, jjgssed without a divi- 
continues. ^We are told that the ne- sion, as did the second, that all chiU 
groes own no«domestic ties, nor will dren under six years oif age, or born 
they so long*as yon retain tliem in after the passing of the Act, should be 
that state of slaveiy which debases declared n‘ee. The thM and fourth 
their principles, deprives them of fore- resolutions, however, which declared 
sight, and takes away from them the the establishment of the system of ap- 
motives to industry. The slaves have prenticeship, amPtorovided £15,000,000 
no education, and yon deny them any, as a loan to the West India propijo- 
for as slaves they can have none. But, tors, met with considerable op^sition ; 
in truth, the reproach so often made not, however, as might have been ex- 
to negi^s that they are averse to la- pected, from the West India prt^rie- 
bour, is uufoande(t in fact. An ex- tors, bat from the advocates of emanci- 
periment decisive of this point was nation. It was strenuously contended 
lately male in Antigua, where 371 by Mr Buxton, the persevering and 
captured neg^s wero landed and set consistent friend of the negroes, that 
free, Their industry was rexi^grkable, any delay in emancipation was uuup- 
as well as their avidity to acquire pro* cessory ; that the negroes, if declared 
perty, and Imitate the^fess, manuprs, ff'ee, would at once work with more 
and speech of the Creoles. Many of vigour and efficiency than they hafl 
the most laborious works in St John’s ever done in a state of davery ; and 
liave been performed by them, and that their taste for luxuries, comforts, 
several of tliem have alrmy amassed and delicacies, was fully as strong as 
so much money as to be able to pur- that of the whites, and would prove 
chase their houses. }n Bahama^ the fully as efficacious in stimulating in- 
slaves are already more than half diistiy. Various isolated examples, ap* 
manumitted ; and in the island of parently establishing these assertions 
Cubs, which is venr highly cultivated, m differ^t parts of the West Indies, 
a law quanti^ of sugar is raised by were given ; but on a divimon, the 
free The example of St Do* Government resolution was oarried^by 

mihgo^ and the cessation of the ex* 324 to 42.. ^ 
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98. The real arguments, however, 
urged against the proposed measure, 
were brought foiwaixi at a great meet- 
ing of prsons interested in the West 
Indies, held on 27lh May. The House 
of Commons was tongue-tied by their 
constituents, and did not venture to 
say what many of them knew to bo 
true. We must look elsewhere for 
the actual reasons urged against the 
Government measure. They were well 
summed up in the followkig resolution, 
which was unanimously agreed to : 
** That, independently of iplanters, 
merchants, and manufacturers obvi- 
ously and immediately connected with 
the colonies, there is a numerous 
class of p^jsons, consisting of widows, 
orphans, minors, annuitants, and other 
claimants under wifis *and settlt- 
ments, who have no support for them- 
selves or their &milies excepting a 
char^ upon colonial property, crewed 
on the faith of existing laws, and who 
must therefore be reduced to beggaf y 
by auv ill-advised or precipitate meas- 
ure of emancipatidh. The scheme of 
emancipation brought forward by Gov- 
emment provides no security for the 
lives of oqr^ellow-Bubjects in the col- 
onies : it proposes to divest the owner 
of his property without any compensa- 
tion ; it tends to destroy colonial agri- 
culture by entailing heavy additional 
tixi^ense on a cultivation already con- 
fessedly depressed ; it renders an out- 
lay of capital in the West Indies un- 
profitable, and thereby puts a stop to 
the progi'essive civilisation of the ne- 
groes in our own colonies, while at the 
same time it directly encousages the 
slave trade and slavery in foreign coun- 
*tries. There is no stronger title to 
property than that which is derived 
from positive law ; and no otW secu- 
rity against spoliation than n conii- 
dence that tne Government under 
which they live will respect ^ose 
rights an4 interests which nave grown 
up under the laws it has made. The 
proprietors of ne^o. slaves po^eas 
them under the ^notion of British 
laws, which enabled and especially^ en- 
couraged the people of Great Britain 
to convey slaves from Africo, and to 
* VOlh V. ^ 


sell them to their fellow-subjects in 
tlie colonies. Looking to the rights 
thus accpiired, the West India pro- 
prietors do solemnly protest against 
any measure which takes away tlie 
property of their fellow-subjects with- 
out adequate compensation; a meas- 
ure which, if carried through, will 
shako the (biindations of every species 
of property, and establish a precedent 
which may speedily lead to every other 
SfMiciesof property being similarly dealt 
with.” 

99. It was evident from these re- 
solutions, which embodied all that was 
said on the subjection the occasion, 
that tho West India proprietors re- 
garded the question of immediate ntfo 
emancipation as settled, and direct 
all* their efforts to obtain adequate 
compensation. How much soever llie 
country might bo agitated on the sub- 
ject, and how violent soever the cry 
that the West India plantere were a 
body of slave-drivers, who were not 
entitled to any compensation for tho 
glorious act of emanclpatii% their 
negroes, Goveniinent fellathc justice of 
the appeal, and, muen^to their credit, 
they met it in a wortnv spirit. The 
West India proprietors had intimated 
that £15,000,000, especially if granted 
in the shape of a loan, would be whol- 
ly inadequate as a A>mpensation ; but 
that if it was increased to £20,000,000, 
and converted vUo a gijl, they would 
withdraw their opposition. Govern- 
ment agreed to this chan^, and Mr 
Stanley brought%rward the proposal 
for the enlarged sum, as »gift, in the 
House of Commons. It met with very 
serious opposition from the emancipa- 
tion party : some contending that it 
was a gi'eat deal too much, and that 
£12,000,000 •would be amply snffi- 
cient ; others that it was a scandal- 
ous waste of, public money to give 
£20,000,000 to a body of slave-drivers, 
when the country which paid it was 
ringing with the cry of distress from 
Sloe to side. Government influence, 
however, and the obvious justice of 
ilie measure, prevailed c an amend-* 
ment, moved bjr Mir Briscoe, to reduce 
the compensation to £15,000,000, was 
2) 
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rejected by a majority of 304 to 56 ; 
and one by Mr Buxton, that one-half 
of the compensation should not be 
paid till the period of apprenticeship 
was passed, and the ne^es were pnt 
in full possession of thSr freedom, by 
277' to 142. The bill finally passed by 
a majority of 296 to 77. The compen- 
sation then myen was oft an aver- 
age, for the wiole negroes, who were 
800,000 in number, about £22, 10s. a- 
head — ^not half the price of a full-grown 
negro on an average of the islands, nor 
a third in some of them, but not alto- 
gether inadequate, if the number of 
Sbildren, sick, ana infirm is taken hito 
consideration. 

109. To understand how readily the 
India body withdrew any ^eri- 
01 M opposition when the compensation 
was advanced from £15,000,000 to 
£20,000,000, and converted into a 
grant, it mast be considered in what 
circumstances they were placed, and 
in what embarrassments they had long 
been involved. These difficulties arose 
from t^ causes : the first was the de- 
cline in the productive powers of na- 
ture in all the islands, wtien the virgin 
riches of the soil began to wear out, 
which was generally the case after 
twenty- five or thirty years’ cultiva- 
tion. This had bng and universally 
been experienced after a certain time, 
and it led to two effects, each of which 
contributed to stimulate production to 
an undue degree, and increase the em- 
barrassments of those who lived by its 
sale. The original proprietors, seeing 
the soil fkilimg, sold their estates, and 
bought new ones, in which the virgin 
riclies of the land might be relied on 
for twenty or thirty years, and instant- 
ly commenced extensive plantations ; 
while the purchaser of the old onel, 
finding the productive powers of thew 
declining, roitowed nv^ney on their 
security, and endeavoured* V increas- 
ed exertions and a liberal expenditure, 
to restore the production to what Jt 
formerly had been. Thus* from one 
cause— -the decline of crops after the 
riches of the virgin soil were exhausted 
i— a ibreed and unnatural production, 
atta^ed with a ruinous redncthm of 
generally took place. 


101. The next was the enormous 
and cruriiing duty to which sugar and 
aU West India produce was subject- 
ed* and which, when the decline of 
prices took place after the peace, 
was in a g^t part paid by the pro- 
ducer. This tax, when first augment- 
ed in 1793, was 30s. a cwt. oi^ sugar, 
which was subsequently reduced to 
27s., and in 1830 to 24s., at which it 
still was. A grosser and more iniquit- 
ous instance«of fiscal oppression never 
was h^mi of; and it illustrates the 
extreme tdan^r of oppression, in a 
constitutions monarchy, to its wire- 
presented depeiidcnciesi Most cer- 
tainly the English would never have 
consented to a tax of this (kscription, 
erpiivalent to one of 50& the quarteia* 
m wheat, oh tlieir otvn produce. But 
it is a very different thing to tax our- 
selves, and to tax a defenceless and 
UD^presented colony subject to our 
power. Tills immense tax had come 
Utterly to be chiefly, if not entirely, 
paid by the producers. The proof of 
this is decisive, ^n 1831, the price 
of sugar, excluding duty, in Great 
Britain was 23s. 8a. the cwt., while 
in America, in the same<^ar, it was 
36s. The difference was 12s. 4d. To 
the extent of this difference the duty 
of 248. a cwt. had come to be paid 
entirely by the producers. They could 
not raise their prices in proportiomtd 
the tax, in consequence of the com- 
petition with other sugar - growing 
states, and the vast increase of pro- 
duction, from the cause just men- 
tioned, in their own. An absolute 
sovereign,” says Mr Hume, ** being 
equally elevat^ above all his subjects,^ 
and not more dependent on one class 
than another, views them all,, com- 
paratively speaking, with equal eyes; 
whertca a free state is ruled by om 
body of dtizena who have obtained the 
mastery over another^ and govern ex- 
clusively the efistant settUments of 
the empire, and are constantly octu- 
f»ted bv personal jealousy and patri* 
mo9^uU mmstsy in their endeavours 
to prevent them from obtaining the 
advante^of equal and umfomlegis- 

102. It may ’ajjjpest strange hon^ 
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this enormous and crushing system the real cause of their difficulties, and 
of taxation on nide produce, which clinging to hope, the last refuge of 
amounted now to ^£5,000,000 yearly, the unfortunate, still went on, as is 
on estates yielding, according to Lord often the case, striving to obviate dc< 
Althorpe’s statement, £1,500,000 pressed pricea by eiuianccd produa- 
jprojU mi cultivation^ could have come tion, and got deeper into the mire, 
to be imi)osed under the old Parlia- from every ^brt they made to extri- 
men t, in which the West India was cate themselves from it. 
for a time the strongest of all local 103. To a body of landed proprietors 
interests, and at one time numbered thus situated, and nearly all labour- 
eighty votes among its ^pporters. ing under mortgages, of which they 
But the reason was Biis, which, when were unable even to pay the interest, 
once stated, is perfectly apparett, and the sudden od'er of £20,000,000 as a 
explains the whole phenomenon. The free gift presented iri-eaiStiblc tempta- 
burden of the tan was not felt by the tioni^ Though it was not more than 
producer during the war, when, under a half on an average of the value, of 
an ade<|uate^cun‘eucy, sugar brought the full-grown slaves who were eman- 
fr^i 120s. to IdOs. (including duty); cipated, nor a fifth of the real amount 
alia the tax of 80s., then wholly paid Nif the entire property endangered by* 
by the consumers, still left an ample the changes, which was estimated at 
price to remunerate the labours of the £120,000,000, it was an immense re^ 
pMucers. But when, on the rcturi^ lief in the mean time, and at once 
of peace, and contraction of the cur- raised numbers from the depths of 
reiicy to half its former amount, prices •despair to affluence and prosperity, 
fell to 60s. or dOs. the cwt., the tax Many propiietors, especially of '])f^est 
of 27s. or 24s. absorblM half the price India mortgages, saw a gre^t fortune 
received^ and entirely extinguished the suddenly created in their hands, where 
profits of cultivation. This, however, liefore thera was nothing*bnt embar- 
did not lead,^ those not practically imsmcnt, and were able to retire from 
acquainted with the subject naturally business, and realise the ample sums 
8uptH)8ed it would, to a diminution of they received in large estates in this 
production. On the contrary, it led coiintiy. Nearly half the entire grant 
to a great and ruinous increase. The was shared by the merchants of Liver- 
gi-eat majority of the planters strove pool and Glasgow : it may be con- 
to compensate the diminution of price ceived what a godsend this was to 
hw increase of qwmtUy produced, men who, from long -continued em- 
cicaring of iiesh virgin land, and the barrassment, had Income well-nigh 
ri^rous exaction of a graater amount desperate as to their afiairs.^ These 
of labour from their negroes. This considerations explain the ready ac- 
was the true cause of the met obs«rvetl quiescence of the West India body in 
by Mr Stanley, that in all the West tlie proposal of Government, fraught 
India Islands, except Antigua and as it was, as the event pi-oved, with 
Barbadoes, there had been, for seven ultin)|ite danger, #nd tending to pc^- 
years past (ever since the suppres^on i>one, not remove, the causes vmich 
of small notes in Great Britain in were finally to involve them in rain. 
1826), an increase in the pi*oduction 104. But although these considera- 
of sugar, and a diminution in the tions sufflcieiitly explain the ultimate 
number of tjie slaves. They were ac(]uie8cence of the West India pro- 
worked beyond their strength, some- prietow in the measure of Government, 
times to death, to compensate the re- ydt is it not the less certain that the 
duction of price con 0 ^[uent on the measure itself was unwise, premature, 
contraction of the cuiTency. This in- and has been attended with the most 
crease of production again tended still disastrous results. It is difficult to say 
more to depress prices and annihilate whether the West India ]>roprietor% 
the profits of cultivation ; but the the negro popiilation in the islands* 
West India proprletoi^ igiliraut of the sable iuJiabitants of Africa, or the 
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manufacturers of the mother country, in the whole history of human affairs, 
have suffered most from the change* any change i^ainst which experience 
it appears from the parliamentary re- has so une<]ui vocally declared as this, 
turns,* that the produce of Jamaica, which was introduced with such bene- 
within three yearn after emancipation volent intentions and transports of joy 
look effect, and the apprentice system in the British Islands, 
was introduced (January 1, 1834), had 106. But disastrous as the results of 
decreased a third, and within ten years the change have been to British inter- 
that of the whole West India Islands ests both at home and in the West In- 
liad fallen off a halff As might be dies, they are as nothing to those which 
expected, with so prodigious a decline have ensuod^to the negroes themselves, 
in the produce of these once magniii- both in their native seats and the 
<;cnt settlements— that is, in the means Transaiiiantic colonies. The fatal gift 
their inhabitaul^ enjoyed of purchas- of premature emancipation has proved 
ingiuxuries and comforts— the eifports as pernicious to a r&ce as it always 
of British manufactures to them under- does to an individual: tlie boy of 
went at the same tinie a similar diiui- seventeen sent out into ti]ie world has 
nation. So great did it become, that continued a. lx>y, and done as othfir * 
f.vithin less than fifteen years of the ^boys do. *The diminution of the agri- 
]>eriod when emancipation took effect, cultural exported produce of the isl- 
the expoits of British manufactures ands to less than a half, proves how 
and produce to the West Indies had piuch their industry has declined. Tlie 
diminished a while those to the reduction of their consumption of Brit- 
slave states of Cuba and Brazil, which [*ish produce and manufactures In a 
had^sen on the ruins of their less similar proportion tells unequivocally 
fortimate jieighbours, had largely in- how much their%ieans of comfort anil 
creased.:!: 'Perhaps ^ere never was, enjoyment have fallen off. Generally 
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speaking, the incipient civilisation of prowing states made the most aston- 
tne ne^o has been arrested by his ishing efforts, and increased their pro- 
emancipation : with the cessation of duction to the gieatest degree. To 
forced labour, the habits and tastes effect this increase, a large additional 
which spring from and compensate it supply of slave labour was indispan- 
have disappeared, and sav^ habits sabie, and it was speedily obtained 
and pleasures have resumed their as- from the ^posite coast of Africa, 
cendancy over the sable ipee. The at- Stimulated oy the considerable in- 
tempts to instruct and civilise them crease in prices which took place in 
have for the most p^ ]^ved a fail- cons^uence of the diminished pro- 
ure ; the doke far dttcn/cj^ually dear duction of the British West India isl- 
to the unlettered savage as to the ands, cultivation increased immensely 
effeminate European, has resitted its in Ihe slave states ; the slave trade 
sway; and the emancipated Africans, came to be again carried on by British 
dispersed in tlA woods, or in cabins capital, and the rise in the production 
erected amidst the ruin^ plantations, of slave-grown su^r was even i^re 
are fast re^psing into the state in rapid than the fall in the British isl- 
udiich their ancestors i^ere^when they anda In 1823, Pucito Rico exported 
were tom from tbeir native seats b]P only cattle and coffee : in 1838 shK 
the rapacity of Christian avarice. exported 83,750 tons of su^, being 
106. But deplorable as these effects more tlian a sixth of the whole Brit- 
■liave been, they are as nothing com- ish consumption. The export of Cuba 
pared to the heartrending results of sugar, on an average of three years 
the change to the unfortunate^inhabi- ending 1816, was 51,000 tons : in 
tants of Africa, and the frightful in- 1834 it was 120,000 tons. luring 
crease of the slave trade in its vciy the first period ihe export of Brazil 
worst form vrhich has ensued from it. sugar was, on an average, 26,250 tons : 
To supply the gap in the production in the last year it was^0,970 tons, 
of sugar, wkiih took place in conse- The production of coffee declined so 
mieiice of tlie diminished supply from rapidly in the British West India plan- 
toe West India Islands, toe slave- tations, that notwitlistanding a roduc- 

* • 

Expobt (Dbclabed Value) of Bkitibh Proddcb and Makcfactubes to the 

^ West IjrniES, Cuba, and BBazil, prom 1827 to 1849. 


YwnL 

Wot IniUei. 

Cuhft, aud Foreign 
Weft Indies. 

Brasn. 

1827 

£3,583,222 

£649,378 

£2^12,109 

1828 

3,289,704 

569,728 

8,518,297 . 

1629 

8,612,086 

672,176 

2,516,040 • 

1880 

2,838,44% 

618,029 

•2,452,103 

1831 

2,581,949 

663,531 

1,238,371 

1832 

2,489,808 

653, 700% 
677,^8 

2,144,903 

1889 

2,597,589 

2,675,680 

1884 

2,680,014 

913,005 

^ 2,460,629 

im 

8,187,540 

787,043 

• 2,680,767 

1836 

8,786,458 • 

987.123 

3,030,582 

1887 

8,456,746 

891,713 

1,824,082 

1898 

8,893,441 

1,025,398 

• 2,606,604 
2.650,718 

1839 

3,986,598 « 

891,820 

1840 

8,674,970 

863,520 

2,625,858 

1841 

2,504,004 

895,441 

2,566,554 

1843 

2,091,425 j 

718,938 

1,776.806 

1848 

£.882,441 

t 873.797 

2,140,188 

1844 

2,451,477 

999,474 

2,413,588^ 

2,498,806 

1845 

2.789,211 

1,249,015 

1.307, 313 
1,316,221 

1846 

1847 

8,253,420 

2,102,677 

8,749,388 

2,568,804 

1848 

, 1.484.477 

010,138 

1,441,212 

2,067,802 

1849 

1,821,146 

1 

2,4H716 


— Pobteb^s Pn^grireM 8(1 edition, 800, 862, 966. 
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tion of the duty one-half per pound in 
1825, the export fell, on an average 
of five years preceding 1825, from 

30.280.000 lb. to 19,812,160 lb. pre- 
cq^inff 1836 ; while the quantity re- 
ceivea from Ceylon alone, whiclx in 
1835 was only 2,000,000 U>., had risen 
in 1849 to 35,000,000 Ib.* 

107. The effect of this great transfer 
of production from the British West 
Indies to foreign plantations is thus 
described by Mr Buxton, the able and 
consistent advocate of negro emanci- 
liation : ** Tweujty years ago, the Afri- 
can Institution reported to the l)uke 
of Wellington that the number of 
slaVes who annually crossed the At- 
lantic was 70, 000. There is evidence 
before the parliamentary committee to 
show that about one-third was for the 
British islands, and one -third for St 
Domingo, so that if the slave trade of 
other countries had been stationary, 
they ought only to have imported 
25,000 ; wkereas the %wmber now (1888) 
lan^ injCft(ha and. Brazil alone 'is 

150.000 annmallyf being more than 
double the Whole draft of Africa, in- 
cluding the countries where it had 
ceased, when the slave trade contro- 
versy began ! ![hoice as many htman 
heings are now victims as when WiU 
herforce and Clarkson commenced their 
noke career; and each individual of 
this increased number, in addition to 
the horrors which were endured in for- 
mer times, has t% suffer from being 
cribbed up in a narrow space, and on 
board a vessel where accommodation 
is sacrificed to s^eo; Painful as this 
is, it becomes still more dis^fessibg if 

* In Cuba, the avexago produce of sugar for 
four years preceding ^ • 

1831, was . 83,000 tons 

1886, *, . . 100,000 „ 

1889, „ . .* 134,000 „ 

1843, ^ 130,000 „ 

1847, ' 186,000 „ 

1851, „ . . 385,000 

Jatnaica proddoed^ • 

In 1847, . , 87,iH)0tons 

„ 1861 . . . . 80,000 

Hlaves impoitedfrom Africa to Cuba^ 
1845, . , . 48,509 

I860, . , .. 

Evans's Wm Indies, Past and Pmsnt, 218. 
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it ^all appear that our present system 
has not ^led by mischance, or want 
of energy, or want of expenditure ; but 
that the system itself is erroneous, and 
must necessarily end in disappoint- 
ment," Thus the effect of the eman- 
cipation of the negroes has been to 
ruin our own planters, stop the civil- 
isation of our own negroes, and double 
the slave trade in extent, and quadru- 
ple it in ha^'or throughout the globe ! 

108. We are not to imagine, from 
this caMmitous and melancholy result, 
that philanthropic measures necessa- 
rily terminate in di8a{q)oiutment, and 
that nothing can be reckoned on as 
likely to lead to the desirgd effects but 
what is based^u selfish desires. ISe- 
l^ro emanapation has not failed be- 
cause it was prompted by benevolent 
motives, or direct^ to philanthropic 
%»ids, but because, in the prosecutioif 
of these ends, the lessons orexperienco 
fand the observation of facts were ut- 
terly disregarded. The latter were 
brought before the people in the most 
forcible manner, but met with no sort 
of attention, the public mind being 
entirely carried away by^the alluring 
phantom of destroyed skveiy; In pur- 
suing it, the heated enthusiasts forgot 
altogether the pW^cedeiit condition re- 
quisite to renaer freedom either prac- 
ticable or beneficial to mankind fy&,, 
acquired habits of labour. They made 
the savage free, without his having 
gained the faculty of self- direction : 
riience the failure of the whole meas- 
ure, and the unutterable miseries with 
whiclf it has been attended. The ap- 
prentice system worked so ill that ju 
four years after it was found necessary 
to abolish it It came into operation 
on 1|^ August 1834, and was celebrated 
with universal and totiehing rejoicings 
among the negroes over the whole 
A^%st Indies ; mt it is not thus that a 
great law of nature can be set aside. 
In 1838, after four years* experience of 
itsworking, Qovemmentwascompelled 
to abandon it, and venture on the haz- 
ardous step of total Iroedom, which, 
with the subsequent reduction of the 
diities on slave-grown sugar, has com- 
pleted the mij^of the West Indies. 
Buch havf been the confluences of 
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seeking prematurely to emancipate hill was founded, and the necoasity 
man— of forgetting the words of Ood, generally felt for the bill itself, revealed 
** In the sweat of thy &ce shalt thou a melancholy fact, illustrative of the 
eat bread.” tendency of advanced civilisation, that 

109. The remaining parliamentary in its later stages the thirst for gain 
proceedings of this session wSre more or intoxicating spirits obliterates the 
material, as indicating the strong bent strongest feelings of nature ; for the 
of the public mind towards objects of oppressors i^ainst whom the Lemsla- 
social amelioration, aild the anxious ture found it necessary to defend the 
desire of the people to ^ap the sub- little children were their own parents, 
stantial fruits of Uefor^k than from who sent them out to work before they 
any important change in our laws or were equal to its fatigue, 
institutions which the^ effectii The 110. The session was closed on the 
subject of the limitation of the hours 29tl^ August by the 4C*ing in person, 
oflabour in factories, a most important who with reason congratulated the 
one, and loudly calling for the iiiterpo- House on the important legislative 
sition of th# Ijegislature, was brought changes which they had introduced, 
bflfore Parliament by Ashley, from which he anticipated the great- 
who had lon^ devoted the ardour or cst advantages; and on the beneficial 
a philanthropic mind to the subject ; cfiects whi^ the additional powers 
and Ministers were not a Uttle embar- conferred on the executive had nad hi 
Massed how to act on the occasion ; fur Ireland. In truth, the country bad 
on the one hand the artisans were eagei^ good cause to be thankful for the pro- 
for a change, and on the other uie ccediiigs of the first session of the re- 
master manufacturei-j were not less re- formecT Parliament, and much ^a^n 
sohite to oppose it. After a great deali for gratitude to the Goverment which 
of discussion, Lord Ashley’s bill was had made such a use %f the almost 
carried on a second reading by 164 to unlimited power which wius placed in 
141, which ^efficiently indicated the their hands. The changes made had 
sense ofthe House on the subject Ck»v- in some respects been great, but they 
emment, however, opposed the bill, were not of the dangerous kind which 
and in committee itf provisions were had been so much ap(>rehended ; and 
so far altered in favour of the masters, wherever extreme measures — such as 
thht Ciord Ashley abandoned the con- vote by ballot, confiscation of the 
duct of it to the Chancellor of the Church property, or the like— had been 
Exchequer. Ultimately it was carried proi>osea by Radical members, num- 
in these terms, that the labour of chil- bers, even of their own party, had given 
dren in factories, under thirteen years them their decided opposit^n. The 
of age, should be limited to eight hours ^eat measure fo( repressing disorder 
a-day ; tliat children under nind years m Ireland had been attended with the 
ofyige should be prevented from work- most salutary effects ; the revenue was 
ing at all ; that persons under eighteen still kept up, notwithstanding urgent 
years of age should never be obliged to attempts to haiw it mined by the re- 
work more than sixty- nine houis in peal of unpoy»ular taxes; and all the 
the week. Factory inspectors also were great institutions of the countyy m- 
appointed, which was a very great im- mained intact By pursuing this wise 
provement, to enforce the due obsefv- and patriotic course, Government had 
anoe of file Jaw ; and provision was damaged their popularity, and endan- 
made for the establishment of a system cere# tlieir political existence; but 
of education for children in themanu- they had steered the State through a 
facturing districts. The evidence taken great peril, and deserve the lasting 
before the committees on which this gratitude of their country. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

% 


INTEIHTAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE CLfSE OF THE SESSION OF 
1833 TO TUE FALL OF EARL GREY AND THE RKF^^ MINISTRY IN 1834. 


1. The succoeding year (1834) opened 
under brighter auspices, so far as the 
manufacturing* Aid commercial inter- 
ests of the country were concerned, 
although the extremely low prices of 
agricuRural produce still coutinued a 
^ry great degree of distress among the 
jJropnetors and occupiers of land. The 
seasons for two years past had been uti- 
commonly fine, and wheat fell so much 
that during the next year, on the aver- 
age of the whole year, it was only 
398. 4d. the quarter — lower than it 
had #eeu since the time of Oliver 
Cromwell. • The effect of tliis extreme- 
ly low price, ^ course, was to produce 
great embarrassment among all whose 
ucome depended on land; for their 
money obligations, for the most part, 
were contracted and fixed when prices 
were double; die present amount of 
these had undergone no diminution, 

M their means of defraying them 
eu halved. But for the very 
same reason a great degree of pros- 
perity began to Be felt among the 
manufoctaring and commercial classes; 
for the value of theiftproduce had un- 
dergone no corresponding diminution, 
aua the low price of provisions had 
nearly doubled the portion of their in- 
come which they couM devote to«the 
purchase of comiorts and conveniences. 
Con6denoe was in a great measure re- 
stored by the nation having weathered 
the Reform tempest, and capital, issu- 
ing from its pl^s of concealment, 
where for some years it had lain%id« 
began i^ain to animate industry, and 
spread its vivifying influence m^ound. 

2. At this juried, too, the effects 
of that great change in the currency 
^hich had been madedu theprecedii^ 
year bemn to develop themseVea, and, 
eoapi^with the fine harvests in, Eng- 


land, ai^ the increase in the supplies 
of the precious metals from South 
America in consequeqpe of the more 
pacified state of its provinces, induced 
the brief prosperity and long-continued 
disasters which ensued. Ss Bank of 
Jlnglaud nates^above £5 were now dlB- 
clared a legal tender everywhere ex- 
cept at the Bank of England or its 
branches, they were to all practical^ 
pfirposes an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency. except in those perious when 
bad harvests, foreign wars, or any 
other cause, induced a great drain 
upon the metallic resourees of the 
country, and brought the notes back 
in multitudes to be exchanged for 
gold at the parent estabRIhment At 
this time, however, not only was there 
no such drain, ^ut the very reverse 
was the case. So fine had the seasons 
been, and so great the progress ,of 
agriculture umfir the protective sys- 
tem, that the import of wheat had 
sunk almost to nothing : on an aver- 
age of five yeara ending 1836, it was 
only 380,000 quarters ; and in the two 
last ye^ of the period, it was under 
30,000 quarters,^ Thus the gold was 
kept in abundance in the country, asd 
the paper was still more so; ibr in 
consequence of the practical incon- 
vertibility of Bank of England notes 
during prospmiy, the papet in cir- 
culation, includiug that of country 


* WoSAT IMPORTBU INTO GREAT BRITAIN 

rnoM 1$31 TO 18S6. 


Tmvn 

quarletM, 

A««tnf9 price 
per everier. 

1881, 

. . 1,491,681 

90a 4d. 

1832, 

825,485 

58 6 

1S8S. 

82,346 

52 11 

2884, 

1885. 

64,953 

49 2 

. . 28,488 

39 4 

1839. 

. ' , 24.829 

48 9 

— PoBTERWrcFrA efihe liVoiicn. Sd edition, 
pp. HO, 14C : 
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banks, had risen since 1831 nearly of the direct taxes affecting themselves,, 
three millions.* No combination of and the Irtsh Catholics at the passing 
circumstances could have been figured and success of the Coercion Act, that 
more likely to induce present prosner- not only was their support no longer 
ity, or one more certain to be durable, to be relied on, but it had been con- 
if the currency had been established verted into the most envenomed hdfe- 
on a proper mundation. Unhappily tility. 

based as it was upon tlie retention of 4. To the' extreme exasperation of 
gold, which, in the natire of tiling^ this period must be refeiTcd the com- 
could not be permanenttretained, it ineucement of the agitation for the 
stood ui>on a sandy foumfcition, and Repeal of the Uniox, which for ten 
upon that gold being withdrawn num- years afterwards distracted the mind, 
berless calamities ensued. ♦ blighted the industry, and mined the 

3. Although, however, these circum- prospects of Ireland. J^ie Roman Ca- 
stances augured*favouiubly for the fu- tholm leaders, seeing the success of the 
ture prosperity of the country, and pro- Coercion Act, and being entirely giiid- 
mised a con^ratively easy task to its ed by foreign direction, resolved now 
fuilui'e Ministers, vet th<^ did little to- to bend their whole energies to bnng 
wards removing the prcsent*lifiicultieSl about the dissolution of the legislative 
of those now in power, and it was obvi- connection between the two countries, 
ous from the opening of the next Par- Tliey thought, not without reason, that 
liainent, that tne question of their rj|- if they could effect this object, now that 
moval from office was one of time only, emancipation had admitted Catho- 
What was very remarkable, and cer-* lies into Parliament, and the Reform 
tainly unexpected themselves or Bill had opened the boroughs to their 
tVir adlicrents, tliough by no means influence, they would acquirn a ftajor- 
80 by their opponents, these difficulties ity in a loi*al legislature, %n(f might thus 
arose chiefly from the exti*eme parties, restore the supremacy oi the Romish 
to conciliatif whom they had made so Mth in the countiy, and possibly bring 
many sacrifices, and who had been, about the establishment of a Hibcr- 
dnring the progress of the Reform con- nian republic in close connection with 
test, among their mo9t ardent support- France, and constant hostility with 
ers. The English Radicals headed by Great Britain, and of which they them- 
rfr Mume, and the Irish Catholics leil selves might obtain the direction and 
by Mr O’Connell and Mr Shell, from share the profits, 
the veiy first coalesced against them, 6. The first step in this direction 
and assailed Ministers with such vio- was taken by Mrj3’Connell on 13th 
knee, that on one of the first days of Februa^, who moved for tlie appoint- 
the session, the Chancellor of the Ex- ment of n committee to iiffiuire into 
chequer and Mr Shell had to lie com- the conduct of Idr Baron Smith, an 
i^itted to the Serjeant - at - Arms to able and upright Irish judge, upon the 
prevent a hostile termination to their ground \hkt he came late into court, 
altercation. The English urban con- and sat late ii^the trial of prisoners, 
stituencies were so irritated the ana that ho hod intioduced politics 
resistance of Government to the repeal into his charges to the grand juiy. 


* Bank op Enolakd Private Notes ik Circulation. 
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CouniiT RmiM. 
87th (ik^QLbtr. 
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Ther© can be no doubt that such a by the barons, who desired to bo ner- 

{ iroceeding is in the general case great- mitted to puraue unmolested tiicir 
y to be condemned ; but unfortunate- schemes of spoliation and robbery of 
ly, in Ireland, crime and political agi- the unhappy natives, 
tation had hwome so closely, and in- 7. “The union of the two countiies, 
dbed insepmbly, connected, that it in the reign of Elizabeth and James L, 
was impossible to discourse on the was brought about by the most revolt- 
progress of the former without run- ing crimes. The powerful were arrayed 
ning into the latter. Government, against the ^eak, the father against 
however, had not courage enough to the son, tl^illegitimate against legi- 
resist the motion, and began then that timate ; ajG thus the command of the 
wretched system of yielding to the de- country was at length acquired, not 
mands of the Irish agita&i^s, which, by ope# conquest and fair subjugation, 
for ten years^qfterwards, so seriously but by a series of the most unmitigated 
paralysed the administmtion of jftstice cruelties indicted by dhe portion m the 
and blasted prosperity in that country, community against the other. The 
So«obvious was the weakness exhibited history of Ireland, during these disas- 
by Ministers on this occasion, that the trous reigns, *{eems with unparalleled 
House of Commons themselves were icruoltics and crimes. Under James I., 
ashamed of it; for after having, by in particular, who made it a boast 
a majority of 167 to 74, voted for go- what he had done for Ireland, its his- 
ing into a committee, they rescinded ^ry was nothing but one of rapine 
the vote a few nights after by a vote and duplicity, ecpialled only by the 
of 165 to 159. But this very vacilla- ^trimes and wretchedness that disfig- 
tion only increased the confidence and urod the reign of his immediate suc- 
strefifth of the agitators, by showing cessor. During all this disastrous 
that such #a%the embarrassment into period, however, the right of Ireland 
which they Jiad thrown the Govern- to a sepai'ate legislature had never 
ment, that they had made them, with- been questioned ; and attempt at 
in one week, contradict themselves. an authoritative interference on the 
6. The question as to the reiieal of part of the Parliament of England hod 
the Union was^ormally brought for- oeen considered tn act of usurpation, 
ward by Mr OTionnell on April 23. The resources of Ireland were thps 
“ There never,” ho maintained, “was gradually unfolded, her commerc# ex- 
a greater mistake than to say England tended, and her wealth increased. In 
had any right of dominion over Ireland. 1732 she asserted once more the prin* 
She h^ no right ^er it by conquest, ciple of legislative independence, and 
and still leas by intferitance. The year his Majesty, to repress the ferment, 
] 614 was first time when the power recommended such measures as might 
of the King of Ensl^d and Scotland allay the prevailing discontents. These 
had been recognised in Ireland. Before measures Jhad a beneficial effect Tl^ 
that, and so early as 1246, lIKie Irish industry, wealth, and population of 
people had made application to have the country rapidly increased, and the 
the benefits of the English consnni- improvement in its social condition, 
tion extended to them ; but the appli- between 1782, when the rigour of the 
cation, though made mnder the sane- English commercial code in re^rd to 
tion of the English king, excited the Ire&nd was first relaxed, and 1797, 
jealousy of the English barons, and it was greater than in any former period 
was unsuccessful Similar applications of its existence. Such was the aus- 
were made, with no better result, in^ ' picious state of things, such the dawn 
the reigns of Edward L, Richard ll, , of prosperity to Ireland, when the Re- 
aud Henry Ylll., they having all beliion ensued, followed by the Union 
been defeated by the same jealousy, of 1800, which entailed calamitieswith- 
The anxiety of thepecple of tne conn- out number on the sister island. 

'pf to obtain the prote6tiou of British 8. Tim meai^ by which that dis- 
Jaws was alway.s SttcceMfuUy opposed aetrons Uifcu was effected Jijjive now 
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become matter of history. The army 
was increased in proportion as the ne- 
cessity for it had dimini^ed, and it 
was let loose upon the country in such 
a state of licence mid insubordination, 
that Sir Ralph Abercromby, who in 
1797 was intnisted witliLits commnd, 
said, in a public proclamation, it was 
formidable to all excen its enemies. 
Public meetings were al^e time sup- 
pressed, at another secretqi^ncouiuged 
in order to furnish a pretext for still 
further oppression, ana a mom eutii-e 
abro^tion of the liberties and inde- 

S endence of tho country. To intimi- 
ation was added bribeiy and the most 
unjustifiable abuse of Goveniment in- 
* fiance. Alfpersoiis suspected of being 
liixewarm in the cause* of the Unioui 
were straightway dismissed ; the most 
worthless characters, so as they sup- 
fjorted it, were caressed and promoted 
To such an extent was actual coiTU]^ 
tion carried, that Mr Grattan 6tate<^ 
that three millions of money had been 
squandered in that way, wnich state- 
ment had never been coutmdicted. 
Peerages wei*e created without end to 
purchm vo^, and rotten boroughs 
Douffht with the public money, for tlie 
sinme purpose of forcing upon on un- 
wiluDg country the legislative union 
with another. 

<0. The conditions of the Union 
bore internal evidence of the utter dis- 


E 1 of all private right or cijuity 
had dictated it. Ireland was 


charged with 2-17th8of the expendi- 
ture of the two countries, instead of 
1-1 8th, which was the proportion of its 
real previous contributions to the pub- 
lifi service. The consequence was that 
that country was utterly broken down 
by the projioHion of burdens thus 
upjustly fixed upon it. Two m'Sions 
have hkn added to its taxation in the 
vain attempt to extract an additional 
revenue firon| its impoverished inhab- 
itants, and yet the sum total of its 
revenue has not increased : a decisive 
proftf of the destitute condition of the 
land. That ii^ustiee, great as it was, 
was even surpassed by what was perpe- 
trated by the proportion in which the 
united legislature was divided between 
the two countri^, Ijookiag to the 


amount of its commerce, revenue, and 
population, Ireland was entitled to 165 
members of Parliament, whereas she 
got only 108. The legislative oppres- 
sion which had followed this forced 
and unnatural Union, would exce*l^d 
beUef if not preved by the official re- 
cords of Parnament. By one act of the 
British Parliament, ][)ow'er was given 
to distrain for Irish tithe and church- 
rate; by another, Ireland was sum- 
marily elected from the whole bless- 
ings of the English constitution. By 
an unbroken successioi^f insurrection 
acts,* martial law an^oercion bills, 
there had been in Ireland for twenty 
years a complete prostration of all con- 
stitutional riglits. • 

10. As these were the remote coqf 
sequences of the Treaty of Union, so 
the more immediate results were not 
less detrimental to the interests of Ire- 
land. Absenteeism is one of the many 
evils of Ireland, and it cannot be de- 
nied that it has been greatly aggra- 
vated by the Treaty of Union, Wliicli 
has removed so many qf t)ar richest 
proprietors to the British metropolis, in 
qiiest either of business or amusement 
Taxation being iin^reased, wealth di- 
minished, capital lessened, what re- 
mains to induce eithe^rich or poor to 
remain in their ovrn ul-starred land ? 
It is a mere fallacy to suppose that 
the commerce of Ireland has prosiiered 
since the Union. There has been an 
axmarent increase, but it is apparent 
only. The export of raw material and 
the import of manufactured ^7 
no means piove tfte existence of a pro- 
fitable tracio. It only proves that mon- 
ufactureif were roipiired because the 
people had none^f their own, and that 
fooa was exported be<'.aiise they had no 
money to buy it at home. In a word, 
the British Parliament has never been 
competent to legislate for Ireland. The 
Union was effected by a scries of the 
mostp unparalleled crimes ; its finan- 
cial conaitions were unjust ; Ireland 
has been stripj^ of its constitution. 
Its people deprived of the means of 
existence, and final separation might 
ere long be the result of obstinate re- 
sistance on the part of England. It is 
not yet too late, however, though it 
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may soon become so : a federal union 
under one soverei^, bat with separate 
legislatures^ would at once satisfy both 
countries, and re-establish harmony and 
good understanding between them. ** 
*11. On the other hand, it was main- 
tained by Mr Spring Rice : Without 
reverting to barbarous periods, many 
of the acts of wliich, in all countries, 
can neither be palliated , nor excused, 
it is suIRcient to observe, that ever 
since the conquest of Ireland in U262 
by Henry II., the right of domination 
has been exer^j^ed by the English over 
]i*eland, without dispute and witliout 
intermission. Down to 1782 the two 
coiAitries were governed by separate 
Icgislatsnres, and the Crown was the 

f nly connecting link between them, 
lut so ill adapted had that system 
j^roved for tlie purposes of civil gov- 
eniiiient, that while England remained 
in tranquillity and peace, Ireland was 
on the verge of being plunged into a 
forci^ war with Portugal, and the 
])ro(^%dmgs of her domestic legisla- 
ture were dv'm'awed and controlled by 
a violent asosmbly out of doors, hav- 
ing no less persons than Lord Charle- 
mont and Mr Grattan at its head. 

12. ** It is said the Irish Parliament 
had no powe r to bind the countiy by 
the Treaty of Union. If this were true, 
I reland could not be bound by the af^ 
of the British Parliament; and, con- 
sequently, the scats of the Catholic 
members, and Mr^’Connell himself, 
obtained by the Emancipation Act, 
were illefel, and th^ should be eject- 
ed from 3ie House df Commons. Be- 
fore the concession of CathoUc Eidan- 
cqiation, it was constantly represented 
as the strongest ar^giment fm* that 
measure that its edect would lie to 
consolidate the Union and render it 
peipetual, as being* founded on the 
solid basis of equality and justice. 
Now that it has been obtain^ that 
concession is made the ground f<^ de- 
manding the repeal of that very Act cf 
Union I We are not called u]^n noiNr 
to defend the conduct of the 
Government towards Ireland prior to 
Union^ any more than the gentle- 
feen oppttoite are the wisdom qi the 
Irish l^flianieut prior to that event. 
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Probablv both parties will find much 
which they would willingly draw a veil 
over, if they make such in attempt. 
As little are we called upon to justify 
the means by which the Act of Union 
itself was brought about ; although, if 
the account given by the gentlemen 
opposite of till readjr reception of those 
measures by me Irish gentry be well 
founded, it little for their fitness 
to dischai^pr the duties of separate 
legislation. The sole (mestion now is, 
WliethOr the Union, having passed, 
should be maintained ? And that 
question is to be demrmined, not by 
a reference to the means by which it 
was brought about, but by a consider- 
ation of the effects it has produced, 
land a confl^rison of the state of tlie 
country before it was passed, and since 
that event 

13. ** The absuidity of saying that 
Government fomented and encouraged 
^rel>ellion in Ireland, in order to have 
a pretext for pursuing measures of se- 
verity against that countiy, is such 
that it requires no serious refutation. 
Authentic history disproves, human 
nature revolts at the BU|»position. In- 
stead of having., as asserted on the 
other side, passed only insurrection or 
coercion acts in •egard to Irelanc^ the 
Imperial Legislature has been inces- 
santly occupied with legislative faens- 
ures which mmht foster and encourage 
industiy in that country, and lessen 
the evils which the existence of a sepa- 
rate and mutually jealous legUlature 
for each of the two countries had 
brou^t about. The free trade in corii 
and ca&le, which has been introduced 
in consequence of the Union, was 
itself an incalculable benefit. Under 
the Irish Parliament, Ireland was de- 
pendent on Ehgland for the importa- 
tion of com ; now, having secured the 
v^t market of England within a day*s 
sail of her shores, she eamorts largply 
both end cattle. Her trade lias 
b^n disencumbered of sev^ vexa- 
tious regulations ; her banking system 
iniprovw ; her fisheries and mines en- 
couraged ; her public credit supported; 
her Tithe Oommiitarion Bill amended ; 
hbr courts of law amended ; her public 
charities iberally support^— all pub* 
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lie benefits forgotten or concealed on 
the other side. Education in Ireland, 
prior to the Union, prohibited aJt 
tmiM, apd made penal if received 
ahroad: that was one of the blessings 
which her domestic legislaturq^ had 
conferred upon Ireland! Since the 
Union, a board of eduction has been 
established, charities foilnded, prisons 
erected, crown lands ^proved, and 
large sums of money jiHl^uusly dis- 
tributed in public or privM charity. 
As a natural couseciuence, ti^yde and 
navigiitioii have immensely increased, 
and the general prosperity of the conn- 
tr\’^ has augmented to an incredible 
tlegree. The rental of houses in Dub- 1 
lin lias bceiPauginented to a gi'e&t de- j 
grflfe since the Union, %nd» niannfac-^' 
tiires formerly unknown are springing 
up in various parts of the country, the 
patural consequence of the unrestrict- 
ed commerce so happily establishdH 
with the sister island. • 

14. This is not a question of party ; J 
it is one of life or death to the whole <. 
empire, and especially to Ireland her- i 
self. To repeal the U^nion, nnd at the i 
same time hgpp to maintain a profit- 1 
able commerce mth Great Britain, is i 


obviously out of the question. A con- 
stitutional monarchy would, in the 
Emerald Isle, be quickly overthrown, 
and succeeded by a fierce democracy. 
The people of Ireland are not prepare<l 
for a native legislature: the greatest 
evils under winch they now lab<mr 
have l>een bequeathed to them by their 
own Parliament To restore it woukl 
be to revive and perpetuate them ; 
power would be abused, or perverted 
to local or sectarian interests ; party 
spirit would increase in rancour ; cor- 
niption on the one hand, and oppres- 
sion ^n the other, wifiRd multiply to 
a fearful extent Whoever considers 
the stnicture, passions, and present 
state of Irish society, must con- 
vinced that to subject it to a domestic 
legislatui'e w^ould only be, to give oiifi 
party the means of tyrannising over or 
oppressing the other ; and that all the 
ran{!oar, party spirit, and sclfifihness, 
which was now the bane of the coiin- 
tr}% would be augmented to a feai'ful 
degree bv the measure held outiias a 
panacea for their removal. *4* 

16. Upon this debat^ which w’as 
conducted with great ability and s]>irit 
on both sides for four successive nights. 


* Mr Spring Rice’s spegcli contained a verj' important statement of statistical facts, tend- 
ing to illustrate the attention winch had lx*en }mid to Irish anairainthe j^onse of Commons 
sitice the Union, and the results of their laltours n;>on the progress and prosperity of the 
countiy. The following arc some of the most markwoitby 

Committees on Irish atTairs, 1800-1833, 60 

Reports of committees in same time, 114 

Omdren in Ireland at school in 1812, 200,000 

„ „ in 1825, ^ . . 560,549 

Taxes levied in Great Britain, ft-om which Ireland waa exempt^ ttein ISOO to 1833, viz.:— 

Excise, £211, #36, 000 

Stamps • . 20,000,000 

Taxes 246,239,000 


Excess of rate of taxation in Great Britain and Ireland on articles taxed 
during same period, viz.:— • • 

Customs, • . . £180,065,000 

Excise . 821,846,642 

Stamps 86,^8,000 

Taxes, 80,237,406 


£478,176»000 


Excess otBritish taxation in 33 years, . . «. 

Or atioat £85^00^000 a-jMX. * 

Grai^ to charitable and public works since Union, viz. :• 
Charttahle and literary, ..... 
Enconragenient of agricultate and manufacturea, 
Public works and cmidcyment of poor, 


- 618,287,048 
£1,096,462,048 


re#, 688, 000 

1,040,000 

8,072.160 
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the Iloase decided by a majority of accepted as the joint address of both 
486 in favour of Mr Spring Rico’s Houses, and most graciously received 
amendivvent, which was to the effect by the King, 'who stated, ** It is with 
that it ** was essential to the peace, the greatest satisfaction that I have 
security, and happiness of all classes received this solemn and united ex- 
oMis Majesty’s subjects that the union pression of the determination of both 
of the tWo countries should be main- Houses of Parliament to maintain in- 
tained." The numbers wdre 523 to 3$, violate the legislative union between 
the minority being, with one excep- Great Britaixu and Iinland, which 1 
tion, Irish members. The Peers soon entirely agreehvith you in considering 
afterwards wmnimomly adopted the as essentia^* the preservation of the 
same view, and voted an audi^ess to integrity ffd safety of the British 
his Majesty on the subject, which was Empirej^ 


Income of Ii^nd before Union in £800, v £2,645,000 

Jibependiture, 6,803,000 

Deficiency, 4S4, 207,000 

Inoome fmd Expenditure of Ireland in 1810, ainne comolidalion^f Exchequers * 

• Income, £4,250,080 

Expenditure, \ 3,545,193 

Suridua £085,787 


Deficiency, 


Expenditure, 


Tiudb and Navigation. 


l^rtccn years* aversec before Union, 
Iwiiteen years after it, 

Increasiin 14 years. 

Tonnage, 14 years, to 1800, . 

Do. to 1815, . 


Exports, offldkl 

. £64.861,000 
80,816,000 


Imports, do. 
£59,623,000 
02,971,000 


£15,455,000 £33,848,000 

8,960,082 • • 

11,579,558 


Increase in 14 years, 

Tonnage fhmi all ^rts, on average of three years, ending respectively^ 


1800, 

642,477 

Ex^nirta, 

£4,125,338 

1810, 

764.658 

4,015,970 

5,270,471 

1820, 

961,884 

1830, 

. 1,825,079 

6,291,721 

1834, 

. 1,523,291 

8,454,918 


Imports^ 

£3,535, 5R 
4,290,498 
6.585,068 
6,008.278 
7,491,890 


Housef built in Dublin from 1800 to 1^84, . 
„ beyont Circular Road in do. , . 


Increase of bouses, .« 8213 

Average rental, £40^a house, £128,520 

Increase of bouses since 1801 to 1834 ^ 

Limerick, .... 4841 Dundalk, ... 685 

Belfast, . . , . 4697 Waterford, 607 

Galway, .... 3394 Newry, . , • 480 

Kilkenny, .... 2211 *CionweU, .... 260 

Carrickfrtgus^ . . 1022 • mmmm 

Probate-duty on average of three years, Ending— 

1821, . . . . £2,814,810 ^ 1830, . . . . £$,028,200 

18^, .... 2^075.440 1084 8,012,018 

1827, 8,119,247 - 


Paidhrto Savings Banks in Ireland^ year endings 

lOOlt .... £840,401 I 1638, . 

m075 1 . 1884, . 

^Itr'BpnUio RftJB*s Statement; Pari. M., xxK 1219, 127;^ 


£272,198 

849,521 
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16. To all appearance the cause of foreign power, keeping its followers 
the Re]^al of the Union was now hope- together, and watching its opportunity^, 
less in rarliament, and the demonstra- was very likely to acquire a decisive 
tion which the debate had aifoixled of influence, and be enabled to dictate its 
its henelicial effects upon Ireland was own terms to the Government. The 
so decisive, that had me agitators and House of Commons was very far from; 
Romish party in that countiy^been in reality, being as united as it showed 
really actuated by a regard for its wel- itself on the creation of the Repeal of 
fare, they would have ailplied them- the Union: on the contrary, it never 
selves earnestly, and in mod faith, to had been so thoroughly broken up, nor 
improve these advantag«^and correct was Government, recently so powerful, 
the numberless abuses w^ch had ever so little secure on some subjects 
grown up under the former s^arate of commanding a majority. Success 
legislature. But being entireli^nder in this, as in other cases, had induced 
the guidance of a foreign priesthood, divisic^, because it had^^rought into 
with whom the jdHmary object was not play separate interests, and awakened 
the gpod of the people, but the re- separate ambitions. The vast coalition 
sumption of ^leir own influence over which, homo forward on the ^cmlders 
•thep^ they did just the /evjrse, and of the people, had forced refonii dnjaho 
during the next ten years wellnigh ICing and the Peers, was already di- “ 
neutralised the whole henefuial effects vided from the very magnitude of its 
of the Union by the incessant agita- own triumph. Each section of which 
tlen for its repeal. The Court of Romo i »it had been composed deemed the time 
saw that the ten-pound suffrajm would come for realising the advantages, real 
very soon give the Catholics uie com- or supposed, to Itself, which had brought 
mond of the cities and counties, almost it into tlie ranks of the coalition, 
without exception, in the south and Catholics were impatient to iiee their 
westof Ireland, and they had sanguine own faith re-estaolished % Ireland, 
hopes of gaining so many seats from and the Church lands in t!kat island 
the Protestants an the north and east resumed, as the first step to similar 
as might secure to them Gie majority measures lieing adopted in Great Bri- 
ef the whole representation. The im- tain ; the Chartists looked for the im- 
mediate effect of that, they well knew, me^liate concession of tho'six points of 
if Ireland was governed by a separate the Charter; the urban constituencies 
legi^ature, would be the restoration of for the instant repeal of the house and 
the Catholic faith, and resumption of window tax, and the lowering the du- 
the Church lands ; and to this obiect, ties on com, tea, sugar, and spirits ; 
accordingly, the whole efforts of the the Dissenters were clamorous for the 
Catholic party, and the agitators who ])lacing them on a level in all r«^spects 
carried out tHeir instructions, were for with the Established Church. Mean- 
the next ten years directed. The*Re- while the Government, pressed on all 
form Bill bequeathed the repeal agita- sides by thqjr fomicr supportere, could 
tion*to Ireland, just as certainly as only command a majority to withstand 
emancijiation had bequeathed that their lyultifarious demauds by appeal - 
which carried tile Reform Bill. • ing to the known patriotic spint of 

17. And in tntth the agitation was the Conservatives, who never failed to 
by no means hopeless ; on the contrary, come up to the lesCue whenever mat- 
it had muoli greater chances of success^ teys had come to that point that a se- 
than those whOk lived tJirough the pe- nous inroad on the constitution or the 
riod were at the time aware, or than financeffcould not otherwise be averted, 
had attended the first begitininga of In this divided and distracted state of 
either of the preceding movements, the House of Commons, the natural 
This arose from the state of parties in consequence of its being the represen- 
the British Parliament, whi(m liad al- tative of a divided and distracted peo- 
iWy become so split into separate pie, there was considerable ptobabuily 
sections, so nearly balanced, mat a that the Irish Catholic party, which 
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could command forty votes, might ‘at sidemhle poa-tion of it might be looked 
some critical moment appear with de- for if the motion were acceded to by 
cisive effect on tjie theatre of action, the Government. It was at first at- 

18. The thorns were not long of tempted to elude the difficulty by 
showing themselves, and tliey appear- agreeing to the appointment of a coni- 
od first in that very matter of Ireland mission to inquire into the state of 
w’here so much unanimity had just the Irish Church, and report on its 
been exhibited.'’, The veced question of situation, aud the necessity for Pro- 
the Irish Church was far from having testant spittual instmetion in tlio 
been settled by the conciliatory meas- various pi^inces, and the cost at 
urcs of the last session, and,1he large which it ij^fforded. The agreeing 
reductions mads in the number of Irish to such^f^com mission, however, ap- 
hishoprics,* on the contram these peered^ the minority in the Cabinet 
concessions only led to fresh demands, to inwlve the admission of the prin- 
and the clara^ir for still more sweeping ciple, that if the reiwrt were to be in 
changes. Tlie Cabinet itself/ as the a certain way the motion was to be 
eyeiit soon showed, was divided upon conceded, and accordingly the dreaded 
the rmestion ; the majority thinking separation took placte. ^ Mr Stanley, 
th^t4t was uecessaiy, in older to ap- the Secretajy for the Colonics: Sii* 
pease the Catholics, to yield more James CVaham, the First liOid of the 
them; the minority, that enough had Admiralty; the Duke of Richmond, 
now been done for the purposes of con- Postmaster-General; and the Earl of 
ciliation,and that on the great question* Ripon, Lord Privy Seal, tendoved 
of the appropriation of Church pro- 1 their resignations to his Majesty, 
perty to Becular purpom it wa» necel- which were accepted. Mr Stanley 
sagy to make a stand. The Govern- was succeedeil in the Colonial Secre- 
ment, a%a whole, would willingly have taryship by Mr Spring Rice; Ix)rd 
avoided a ^juestion so likely to make Auckland was made First Lord of the 
shipwreck* of its fortunes, and reveal Admiralty ; Lord Carlisle, Lord Privy 
the latent schism in its bosom, and Seal; and the Marcji^iiss of Conyng* 
they accordingly bt'ought forward no ham, Postmaster-General. Mr Pou- 
motioii on the subject But it was no lett Thompson was promoted to bo 
part of the policy of the Catholic party Pi*esident instead of Vice-President, 
to let it rest ; on the contrary, they of the Board of Trade ; Mr Abcr- 
entertained the most sanguine ho]ies cromby. Master of the Mint; ^x*€ut- 
— and, as the event proved, not with- lar Fei^ssou, Judge- Advocate ; and 
out reason — ^of being able by means of Mr R. Grant sent to India as Gover- 
it to split the Cf^bhiet, and avenge the nor of Bombay. 

succe^ of the Coercion Bill by the 20. It is seldom that an Adminis- 
destruction of its^uthors. Mr Ward, tration long survives so considerable 
accordingly, one of the members for a secession from its ranks as had now 
St Albaivs, brought forwqpl a motion taken place. It may get over it at 
on the 27th Mav on the subject, the the time, but the latent weakneA era 
purport of whic^iswas, that vitol and long reveals itself, and induces its fall, 
extensive changes in the Irish 7;horah ^ it was in the , present instance, 
had become i^spensable, and that Earl Grev’s Administration lingered 
' the Church of Ireland, as now estab- on for a few motiths after it liad lost 
lished hy law, ought to be reduced." >80 considerable and influential a por- 

19. when Mr Ward*s spe^cli w'as lion of its members, and it was fondly 
concluded, Lord Althpim riquested hoped by its adherents that, as the 
an adjournment of the House, in don- ** Cann^ leaven " had now been ex- 
sequence of circumstances which had pelled, it would be, more united and 
recently come to his knowledge. These efficient in its aetioh. To strengthen 
ifrere, that the divisions in the Cobiiiet the hands of Government at this crisis, 
on the question had come tO; such A Lord Ebrington, who had so often 
jpoint, that a rerignatlon of a: em- come op to. I^eir support on aunilar 
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crises, got up an address, si^ed by a whicli placed my family on the throne 
large number of the Lower House, en* which I now fill. These events were 
treating I^ord Grey to keep his place, consummated in a ’Revolution, which 
pd expressing unshaken confidence was rendered necessary, and was efleot- 
in his Cabinet. Lord Grey’s answer ed, not, as has been sometimes most 
was valuable as revealing tlie real erroneously slated, for the sake of the 
weakness of the Government, and the tenipoi’al lilyrties of the people, but 
real difficulty in carryiEi; it on, which for the presS^vation of their religion, 
his own Reform Bill haxjdone so much It was for the* preservation of the rcli- 
to augment. “In pirauingi’* said gion of the country that the settlement 
his lordship, “a courswi^ salutary ofthecrownwas made which has placed 
improvement, I fcol it ihwpcnsable me in the situation which 1 now fill ; 
that we shall be allowed to%)roceed and that religion, and the Church of 
with deliberation and caution, and, England and Ireland, Jhe prelates of 
above all, that should not be urged, which I see before mo, it is my fixed 
by a comtmvt and active pressure from purposcy detenninaiion, and resolution 
vntlioutf to the adoption of any meas- to maintain. If any of the ^fm'or 
r ures the neSessity of which has not arran^monts of the Cburch^quirc 
bcdti fully proved, and whioh are not| , amendment — which, however, Tgrea^- 
regulated by a carefiil attention to ly doubt — I have no distrust of the 
the settled institutions of the coun- prelates now before me to correct such 
Irv, both in Church ami Skite. On no things ; and to you, I tnist, will be left 
other principle can this or any othef to correct them, with your authority 
Administration be conducted with ad- o unimpaired and unshackled. I have 
vantage or safety.” completed my sixty -ninth year, and 

21. This division in the Cabinet camiot expect I shall bo very Icmg in 
augured ill as to the ultimate success this world ; and it is U|)dtr this ini- 
of tlie measure which had occasioned pressiou that I now tellyoj^ that, while 
it, and it sooji appeared that a higher the law says 1 can do no wrong, while 
personlige than any of the Ministers there is no cartlily power can call me 
who had resigned participated in their to account, this only makes me the 
apprehensions on the |ubject. On the more deeply sensible nf tlie respon- 
28th May, being the day kept as the sibility under which i stand to that 
anniversary of his Majesty's birthday. Almighty Being before whom we must 
the iflsh bishops, headed by the Arch- all one day appear. When that day 
bishop of Armagh, presented an address shall come, you will know whether I 
to the King, signed by upwards of four- am sincere in the declaration which I 
teen hundred clerical names, against now make of firm tttachment to the 
hasty alteratious in the Cliurch. The Church, and resolution to mi^^tain it. 
petitioners professed their readiness to The threats of tht^se who arc the ene- 
co-operate in the removal of any real mies of the Church make it the more 
abuses that might be found to exist, necessary*for those who feel tlieir duty 
but trusted tiiat no alteration would to that Church to speak out. The 
be made in the discipline or serviee of i^ordls you have Beard from me are in- 
the Church, except with the sandtion deed spoken by my mouth, but they 
and by the recommendation of its spi- flow from my heart.” 
ritual guardians. To this address, ^ 22. These words, evidently unpre- 

the reding of which he was much meditated, and pronounced by the 
footed, his Majesty replied: am, aged^ing under deep emotion and 

from the deepest convustton, attached inth tears in his eyes, made on im* 
to the pure Protestant faith, which this mense impression on the country. 
Church, of which 1 am the temporal They revealed the state of coercion 
h^, is the human means of diffusing under which he had long been to the 
and preserving in this land. I cannot Ministry forced upon him by the House 
forget what was the course of events of Commons: the old, all but discrown- 
VOL, V. A B 
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ed King stood face to face with his peo- ment partv, who, relying on their ma- 
ple. The speech he had delivered was jority in the Lower House, resolved to 
immediately printed, and widely dif- push forward Mr Ward’s motion, in 
fused through the country. The im- the hope that they would either con- 
pression it made was the greater that cuss the Cabinet into a direct and un- 
it llemonstrated a breach on a vital mediate recognition of the principle 
point between the King md his Min- for which they contended, or, in the 
isters. It was generafly^supposed at event of refusll, force upon the Crown 
this time that Earl Grey would have a Ministry mfro to their mind. Min- 
resigned after so great a declared di- isters did no^^enture to meet the mo- 
vergenoe of opinion between him and tion hy a d^t negative, but merely 
bis Sovereign, for it was well known moved an^mendment ; and Lord Al- 
that he coincided with the majority of thorpe Lord John Russell declared 
the Cabinet in thinking that veiy con- in the coui'se of the debate, that they 
siderable changes in the temporalities would agree with Mr P’ Connell if the 
of the Irish Church had become indis- ground was taken that the other pur- 
penaubie. In deference, however, to poses” to which the Church property 
the desired opinions of the great ma- was to be applied were ta be of a reli- 
jprity of the House of Commons, he gious cliancter. This was an immense 
consented to continue in office, and a concession to the Catholics, for by 
sort of middle coui‘se was submitted *to watching their opportunity the^ might 
the King, and agreed to by him, w'hich hope eie long to extort from Ministera 
adjourned the difficulty withoutremov- ka admission that these other 
ing it. A commission was appointed gious purposes” might be the re-estab- 
to iimire into the condition of the lishment of their own faith. The Dis- 
IrislKiJhurch, comped entirely of lay senters also might reasonably hope for 
tnefit which ^as directed to inquire the same ; and in this state of matters, 
minutelv into the circumstances, both when so many might hope and so few 
spiritual ana temjraral, of eveiy parish could feel assiued, tho mnendment of 
in Ireland, directing its inquines to Ministers was carried by a mt^'drity of 
Catholics as well as Protestants, Dis- 396 to 120. 

senters as weU os Churchmen, and 24. The real vjews of Government on 
charged to ascertain in an especial this tiying question were soon after 
manner the number of persons oi each more distinctly brought out in the 
persuasion in every parish. House of Peers. On June 6t]^*Lord 

23. There could be no doubt that Wicklow opened the matter in that 
the concession of a commission com- House by moving for a copy of tibe 
posed of persons^ appointed by the Royal Commission. In the course of 
Cabinet ^vourable to yielding the the debate, Earl Grey said that he 
vital point in disptte, as to the dis- ** shqpld not oppose the motion for a 
posal of Church property to temporal copy of the commission; but he denied 
purposes, and directed to inquire into that anything like spoliation of the 
these matters, was a^eat tnumph to Church was contemplated. Govern* 
the enemies of the vhurch an^ thp ment anticipated a ^eat alteration, 
movement partv. It was, in fact, a but%othing more, issuing of the 
virtual concession 9 f the matter at commission was not intended as a step 
issue ; but it proposed to lay the only tq the seizing of Church property; it 
solid foundation for useful or wise le* had been issued with a view to its re- 
gislatlon on the subject, by asc^ftain- gulation, or to a different apmopriation 
mg ill a comparatively authentic mais- of the Church revenues, rights 
ner the real facts of the cade, which, of the present possessors would be held 
from the zeal of the partisans on both sacred; but he mustmaintam that the 
sides; had been to a g^at extent exag^ PtoP^Hy of the Church was a subject 
geratod or perverted. It was too slow for the exercise of the discretion, of 
and, wise a course of proceeding, howv Parliament ; and there were few per* 
evei', to meet the views of move- sons whcyiid not think that the state 
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of the Irish Church required the most the affair was only “patched up'’ to 
careful consideration. Sir Robert Peel get through the session ; that the hisli 
himselfhad stated the principles which commission was a mere delusion to 
had actuated Government in issuing evade the immediate concession of the 
the commission, when he said, as he question ; that the Cabinet was in^he 
had done on a late occasidU in the hands of the King, and the King of 
other House, that Uhe time might the Bishop* ; and that, without a 
come when they ought t| consider wW vigorous erfort on the pari of Refonn- 
ther or no measures o|ght not to be ers, the Ministry would be changed, 
devised for appropriatiSlt a portion of and the whole fruits of reform lost, 
the Church property or^^and, not On the other hand, the old Tories and 
to other objects, but to faS^ate the the Church parly declared that the 
propagation of divine tnuth^ mich was commission had been merely issued to 
the great end and aim of the Establish- obtain a pretext for spoliation ; that 
inent.* This was an acknowledgment conflheation of Church property to 
that a diflerent appropriation of re- temporal purposes w^as the object really 
venue from that wdiich now existed in view, and not denied by IhlfPfime 
might be ne^essaiy and beneiiciaL If Minister bimself ; and that tla^eceut 
a considerable excess of fevefrue should split in the Cabinet proved th^these 
remain beyond what was required to views were so seriously entertained 
support the efficiency of the Church, by the majority of its members, that 
«iiid the other purposes connected wi^ tne more conscientious minority were 
true religion, he avowed the principle under the necessity of leaving it, even 
that the State had a right to deal witH^ at the hazard of breaking up the Libc- 
that surplttSf with a view to its exi- ral Government. m 

gencies and the general interests of the 26. In this excited and (^vided state 
country.” of the public mind on ererj^thing con- 

25. These declarations were in them- nected with Church temporalities or 
selves modemi#, and when applied, as ecclesiastical questions, it was scarcely 
they were by Earl Grey, solmy to the to be expected that any measure of ra- 
Irish Church, which was well known tional or practical improvement could 
to be altogether dienroporiioned to be carried through th* Legislature on 
tlio amount of the inhabitants within such subjects. This, accordingly, was 
it£*pi)Je, could not bo said by any dis- the fate which attended the Titlie Bill, 
passionate person to be unreasonable, which they had introduced at an early 
But in all political questions, especially period of tlie session, and which in it- 
when the minds of men are in a sta^ self was founded op^such rational prin- 
of excitement from external causes, ciples, that it deserved, and at any 
the great point to be considered with other time wouljJ probably^iavo re- 
measures of change is, not what they ceived, general support On the 20tli 
in themselves are, hut what are they February Mr Lyttleton, the Irish 
liKbly to lead to— what expectations Secretary, brought forward the new 
will they keep alive — ^what demands Government measure on the subject, 
will they generate? This was min- which was based on the principle 
fully expenenced by the Goveniment which had been so happily introduced 
at this crisis. The minds.of men were into Scotland hundred years be- 
in such a state of agitation, from ok- fore bythedecrees-arbitral of Charles!, 
pectation and hope of great ecclesias- In support of the measure, he stated, 
ticid changes on tne one side, and con- that%f the grant of £1,000,000 made 
scientions dread of them ‘on the other, By the Parliament of last year, 
that this declaration satisfied neither £751,000 had been expended in meet- 
party, and on the cototraryaugmented ing claims obviously good, and £20,000 
the excitement of both, Liberals more would suffice for that purpose, 
sounded the alarm in the strongest He added tlxat the tithe was split into 
termsi warning the people in meir such minute portions that it was more 
journals and at public me#lng8 that vexatious than burdensome ; for out 
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of 7005 tithe-payers in one part of the 
country, one •third paid mine under 
nmepence each ; and a very large pro- 
portion of the defaulters owed debts 
a farthing. It was not, there- 
fore, the magnitude or oppressive 
nature of the burden whish rendered 
it the subject of such general clamour 
and irritation, but the fact of its being, 
however small, payable to a different 
Church from that to w'hich the parties 
owdng it belonged. To remedy these 
evils, he proposed— 1. That from 1st 
November nextcthe payment of tithe 
should entirely cease in Ireland,' and 
in lieu thereof a lat^d-tax should be 
imposed; payable io the Cromit and to 
be coll^'lted by the Commissioners for 
M-oodl^ and Forests. 2. This land-tax 
to be redeemable at the end of five 
years by all who had a substantial in- 
terest in the estate from which it was 
payable. 3. The price to be fixed by 
commissioners on the principle of the 
fee-sf^ple of tithes, being four-fifths 
of that of i|nd in the same part of the 
country. • 

27. Apart fom the proposal to make 
the composition in lieu of tithes pay- 
able to the Crmon, instead of the in- 
cumbent entitled to it, which tended 
to make the clecgy stipendiary merely, 
as in France, ana might give the Ex- 
chequer a dangerous hold of this spe- 
cies of property, there can be no doubt 
that this bill was founded on the true 
view of the suhjec^ because it went to 
remove the incessant irritation arising 
from the collection of tithes by cleigy 
of a different profesSou of faith from 
those who paid them. For J;his very 
treason, it became from tlie very first 
the oliject of the iw>st impaedgned 
hostility to the extreme parties on 
both sides. Moderate men and their 
proposals are always thus assailed dur- 
ing the heat of party conflicts. It was 
dimcult to say whether it was attacked 
with the greater violence by Mr CfcCon- 
nell and Mr Shell, the avowed enemiel 
of the Protestant Church, of by Mr 
Shaw and Sir Robert Inglia, its I'cso* 
kte sapforters. Tlie ass^ed 
It bccaiise it did nqt invedve the prin- 
of the extinction of tithes» or at 
iMt; a fransfei^nca of two-thinb of 


them to the Catliolic Church : the 
latter objected to it, because it took 
Church property altogether out of the 
hands of the clergy, and rendered them 
mere stipendiaries, dependent on tlie 
Crown. The bill, however, passed the 
second reading in the Commons by a 
majority of lp7, the numbers being 
243 to 76. Ib went accordingly into 
committee ; its progress there ivas 
very slow, gaud various material mo- 
dification^ were proposed by Ministers 
in its piOgTcss, which gave their o]i- 
ponents a ^ound for taxing them with 
inconsistency, without in reality obvi- 
ating the real objections to it. It is 
not sui'prising it was so, Jor in truth 
the difference between the two pai-Jjes 
%was irreconcilable ; the one stniggling 
for a recognition of the principle that 
Church property was at the disposal 
qf Parliament, and might be “appro- 
priated’’ to secular purposes, or the 
'support of other creeds than the 
Protestant; the other contending as 
strenuously tliat it was altogether in- 
alienable, and could not he so applieil 
without spoliation as violent as wrest- 
ing from private imHviduals their 
es&tes. The bill w'as slowly dragging 
its weary way through committee, and 
had l>een the subject of repeated and 
fierce debates, when matters were 
brought to a crisis, and its ulf^mitto 
fate decided, by an important event 
connected with the same subject, w'hich 
finally oveiturned Earl Grey’s admin- 
istration. 

28. This event arose out of the Irish 
Coercion Bill. That bill, as already 
mentioned, had worked wonders in 
stopping the agrarian crimes in Ife- 
land, and the authorities in that coun- 
try had not only strongly reporied in 
its mvour, but recommended its re- 
newal, with, the omission only of the 
court-martial clause, for anotner year 
after its expiry, which took place In 
August following. On this point the 
Cabinet wefo united; hut tney were 
divided on another point still more 
precious to the aigltatoi^ This 
was the renewal of the muse prohibit- 
iDg political meetings* unless u^r 
the sanOtltm of the Lord'lieatenant 
l^ns waa# vital point % the Catholic 
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leaders, for it struck at the system of complained loudly of the breach of 
agitation by nietins of vast public confidence, but liis explanation did 
meetings, by which they intended to not differ substantially from that of 
convulse the country, and ultimately Mr O’Connell. The schism in Gov- 
hoped to coerce or terrif}’^ the Govern- ernment was now patent to all tho 
ment into a concession of a* repeal of world; and such was Lord Grey’s^gi- 
the Union. On it, acCjOrdingly, there tation in cfnseqnence, that his voico 
was a serious division 5n the Govern- was scarcely audible in moving tho 
ment. The. Lord-Liei/tenant deemed second reading of tlic Coercion Bill, 
the re-enactment of tfUte clause unne- with tJi4i clmisc^ on 4th July, and his 
<‘essary and inexpedient; j^nd he was own son-in-law, Earl Durham, op- 
suppoited in this view, l^y..ord Al- posed him. 

tliorpe, Lord Durham, and Sbiinoiity 80. Next morning Mr Lyttleton re- 
in tlie ( ’abiiiet highly important by signed ; but, nntwitnstanding all that 
their talents afid consideration. On had^iasscd betwixt him and Lord Grey, 
the other hand, Eai*l Grej^ with tho his resignation was not accep ted ; for 
fearless determination of his charac- so great was tlie unpopularituf<5rtlin- 
tc{, was decidedly of the opposite Lsters that they had little fiftfje, on a 
opinion, and a majorfty df tho Oal^ vacancy, of filling up. his placfr with 
inet went with him. In* these circum- an able man who u'as sure of a seat in 
stances, a spark was only wanting to the House. Matters had now come to 
•jiroduce an explosion, and that spa^ such a pass that the wound could not 
was not long of falling on the com- be healed by any nttemi»t to skin it 
bustible elements. • over. Two days 'after, Lord Althorpo 

29. Trusting to the known opinion resigned, deemuig it inconsistent with 
of the I x)rd- Lieutenant against the re- honour to remain in office when; on so 
newal of the Jiolitical meetings clause, important a question a^tlTe renewal of 
and anxious to disarm the opposition the clause against public meetings iii 
of Mr 0’C<ip|pell on the appioaching Ireland, he differecl from the head of 
contest in Wexford, Mr Lyttleton, the the’ Government. No persuasions, and 
Irish Secretary (now Lord Hatherton), many were tried, could induce him to 
in ignorance of the decision of the ina- remain in his situatifii. In fact, ho 
jority of tho Cabinet, communicated saw’ that the extonial popularity of the 
te O’Connell, in strict confidence. Administration was so much impaired, 
tho secret of the disinclination of the and its internal divisions had become 
Irish Government to renew the poli- so serious, that it could not possibly 
tical meetings clause in the proposed go on longer. Tl^js blow was fatal to 
renewed Coercion Act. In conse- the Government. Earl Grev felt that 
quence of this communication, Mr he could not possibly ciirJy on the 
O’Connell withdrew tho Repeakcandi- affairs of the natfon after the secession 
date from the Wexford election, and of a collea^e so influential and highly 
the Government one walked the course, esteemea, both in the House and the 
Afterwards, when it was too late to re- couptry, as Lord Althorpe ; and he w»as 
st ore matters to the state in which not sorry of an opportunity of aban- 
they stood before the election, Mr doning a task which W'as every day 
Lyttleton communicated to Mr O'Con- becoming more rirksome and difficult, 
nell tho determination of the majow^ He also, accordingly, tendered his re- 
of the Cabinet to renew the Coercion signation to the King, which was ac- 
Act vMh tho clause against political cepted, and the Ministry was dissolved, 
meetings. The latter was naturally •On Wednesday, 9th July, Earl Grey 
very indignant at this change, and made his partiug address in the House 
deeming himself, as he sdd, “tricked of Peers, m terms worthy of his own 
<mt of hiS election,” he conceived him- character, and of the solemnity of the 
self absolved from his obligation of occasion. Such was the agitation of 
secrecy, and revealed the whole trans- the veteran statesman, that he was 
action in Parliament. AH Lyttleton twice compelled to sit down and pause 
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at the opening of his address. The from it, and my resolution to retire 
I hike of Wellington kindly gained also was then so decidedly taken that 
time for him hy presenting a few peti- I thought notliing could have shaken 
tions; and having regained his com- me from it. Tnis resolution, how- 
posure, he addressed the House as ever, was abandoned in consequence 
iollSws, ill a feeble and tremulous of the urgent representations of my 
voice:— % friends that my retirement would 

31. ** I really feel ashamed of the break up the [Government. But to 
sort of weakness I liave shown upon remain is now impossible. Former 
this occasion. I have recently been breaches hav^'feakened it: this new 
honoured with an interview wnth his breach has^i&scd us in a situation 
Majesty, and the personal kindness I where it . ^impossible to be of any 
have experienced has quite oveniower- seivice tlie country, for the Gov- 
od me. I havQt, however, a diity to ernnient has lost its right arm. In 
perform, and whatever bo my present acting as I have done* Doth on this 
incapacity, T will to the utmost of my occasion and in the course of the Ad- 
abilny tiicharge it. T address you no ministration of which I was the head, 
longest a Minister of the Croivn, I feel that 1 have acted in 'conformity 
bij^/ atfnn indi\ddiial member of the v*ith the spirit 'of the age, neither ad- 
Legislature, strongly impressed with vancing before nor falling behind it.” 
the necessity of passing the Coercion 32. Earl Gi-ey’s resignation, how- 
Act, in order to invest the Govern- ever, was an insulated act; it did not, 
inent of Ireland, into whatever hands as was at first supposed, lead at the 
it may fall, vvitli a p6wer which 1 be- time to an entire change of Govein- 
lievo Jo be necessary to the mainteii- ment. The other Ministers did not re- 
aiice of law and order in that country, sign ; on the contrary, Lord Brougham 
My opinion or. the necessity of that declared in the House of Lords next 
Act has nev^ undergone any altera- day, tliat he slioiild not discharge 
tion ; and this was so entirely the his duty, if, at all sacrifMtcwof his com- 
opinion of my colleagues that 1 had fort, at all abaiidonineut of his own 
given instructions to the Attorney- ease— at the destruction, if so might 
General to drauft up the bill now on be, of his own peace of mind— he aid 
the table. On 23d June I received a not stand by tliat gracious monarch 
confidential communication from the and that countiyw'hose support, wJioSb 
Lord-Lieutenant, which 1 felt it my gracious and hearty support, he had 
duty to lay before my colleagues in received during the throe years and 
olfice, which had \^en produced not a half he had ^en a member of the 
80 much by any original view taken Government ” And wdien the laugh- 
by that ilHistrious person, of whom I ter which these words excited had 
cannot speak too h4®y'» as by certain subsided, he added, with characteris- 
considerations whim had mth mg- tic naivete, Do your lordship think 
gesiied to him by others my that thow is anything very pculiariy 

kmmUdm or privity^ The conse- merry or amusing in being Miiuster 
qiience has been that the Chancellor at the present tune ? If tliey do, I 
of the Exchequer, wlio conducts the invito tnem to take a part in the 
affairs of Government in the other reconstruction of the Government.” 
House, and who had been Ailly im- NaMthstanding the difilculties which 
pressed with the opinion of the Loid- these w^ords so candidly admitted, the 
Lieutenant of Ireland, felt thatethe other members of the Cabinet did not 
gmuud was swept under him by these ^resim and away was discovered of 
disclosures, and that he could no long- patching up a Government in the 
er retain office. This event has do- mean tune,— with, what, success the 
termined me to retire also- Sinco the mshlt in a few months shWed- Loni> 
eothmencementof thopresent itossion, Mnhnotmb'K was made Prime Minis- 
4 Beveral of tiie most powerM mtobers ter ; Lord Althbrpe resumed his place 
of the Govemmaut have separated as ChanceUbr of the Exchequer and 
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leader of the House of Commons, as 
without lus aid the head of the Ad- 
ministration declared he could not 
carry on the Government ; Lord Dun- 
cannon was appointed to tlMn Home 
Office; Sir J. 0. Hobhouse to the 
Woods and Forests, with a seat in 
the Cabinet; and Lord, Carlisle, who 
had become Piivy Seal on the retire- 
ment of tlie Earl of Rl^n, resigned, 
and was succeeded by tli Earl of 
IMulgrave. AVith these ea^ptions, 
the remodelled Cabinet rema&ed the 
same as it had been before Earl Grey’s 
I'esignation. • 

33. But although the Cabinet was 
thus reconstjucted with little apparent 
dif^pulty from the old elements, yet 
in reality an important d1o\^ had been* 
struck at monarchical goveimment, and 
the first indication of the vital cliange 
Worked in our institutions by the 
form Bill had been the destruction of 
its author. Earl Grey had been over-* 
thrown and driven from the Govern- 
ment, not by the Conservatives, but 
by the Catholics ; not by Sir R. Peel, 
but by Mr O’Connell ; not by his op- 
ponents, butt% his supporters; and 
that, too, with a House of Commons 
which had recently divided in his fav- 
our by 628 to 38 on •the ouestion of 
the Repeal of tlie Union ! No stronger 
prfiof^jould be figured of the moment- 
ous change which had taken place in 
the frame of the Constitution from the 
recent organic alteration, or of the in- 
security of the basis on which any 
Government, even the strongest in ap- 
pearance, in reality now rested,* from 
the confusion of parties which had 
ta&n place from its effects. This im- 
mediately appeared when Ijord Mel- 
bourne had Kissed hands as Prei^^jicr, 
and the Cabinet was reconstructed. 
His very first act was to announce the 
intention of Government to bring ima 
Coercion Bill the ckmmatfaimi 

S lic meMfkgSf which Mr O’Connell 
objected to, and whiehhad broken 
up the late Ministry. Lord Brougham 
supported this change, alleging as a 
reason that they could no more cany 
the bill with the fonner olaases in the 
House of Commons than they could 
repeal the Reform Bill Ae fbrmer 


hill accordingly was abandoned, and 
on the next day Lord Althorpe brought 
in the modified Coercion Bill into the 
House of Commons. By it ’the con- 
sent of the Lord-Lieutenant and High 
Sheriff to public meetings was ^y 
to be necessary in districts previously 
proclaimed by the Lord-Lieutenant; 
and the bill, sncli as it was, was to 
endure only till August 1835. The 
change of course ailbrded room for 
ample sai'costic reproaches on the part 
of the Conser\’’atives against Ministers, 
for having succumbed to the gi’eat 
agitalior, and reopened Ireland to all 
tne consequences of his infiamrggjtpry 
meetings ; but it passed the JJouse by 
a large majority, the numbeiJ^eing 
60 to 25. In the Lords' it was ^reou 
to without a division. The Duke of 
Wellington merely moved the restora- 
tion of the omitted clauses to give him 
on opportunity of recording a protest 
against their omission, which he ac- 
cordingly did, signed by himseli aiid 
twenty-one other peers.* « 

* “ 6. Because It appears the papers 
laid upon the table of this llofiso by his Ma- 
jest’s Ministers, that the Act 3 ds 4 Wm. IW 
c. 4, wherever it had been carried into execu- 
tion, had been effectual in preventing agita- 
tion, and in a great degree disturbance and 
outrage, and in bringing hPtrial those guilty 
of such offences; that witnesses liad come 
forward to give their testimony on injuries 
done to themselves or otliers; tliat magis- 
trates and Juries had performed their duties ; 
and tliat the districts of the country where 
the Act had been enforced were beginning to 
feel the effects of retiftning tranquillity, se- 
curity, and happiness. • 

**7. Because it is obvious that the bill now 
under consideration cannot prevent agitation 
in associations in large towns. Yet it is to 
these assoiSations that the Lord-Lieutenant 
(Wellesley) attributes the sj-steni of violence 
and qutiage in effeeVand cause; and he states 
that ^ he cannot separate the one from the 
other of the unbroken chain of indissoluble 
connection by any effoil of his miderstand- 
ing.» * 

^‘8. Because the Lord -Lieutenant of Ire- 
land has declared it as his opinion that *agi- 
tataoniwhich it is the object of the clauses 
now ifnitted to prevent) for the combined 
dt^Gct of the destruction of tithes and the 
rep^ of the Union, had In every instance 
exciW and inflamed the disturbances exist- 
ing in Ireland,' which his Excellency had de- 
scribed as being *of a disorderly, discon- 
tented, and turbulent character/ such as 
* secret combination, controverted organisa- 
tion, suppression of all evidence of crime, 
and the ambition of usurping the Govern- 
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34. Tlio same predominant influence 
of the Irish agitators appeai'ed in the 
next great measure which was in pro- 
gress before Parliament— the settle- 
uie^it of the tithe question. That in- 
volved, in like manner, a dii'ect con- 
flict with the Irish agifators, if the 
clause, styled in common parlance 
‘‘the Appropriation Clause,^' which 
put the surplus of Church property, 
after providing for religious purposes, 
at the disposal of Parliament, were 
omitted, as it was the object of the 
gi’eatest anxiety aud vehement de- 
mand on their part. On 29th July 
the^W/juse went into committee on the 
Tithe K41, already before the House ; 
and having been defeated by a 
lurge majority in an attempt to throw 
out the bill altogether, Mr O'Connell 
moved, as an amendment, that tithes, 
instead of being commuted into a 
rent - charge on land, should be in- 
stantly abated 40 per cent. “ This,** ] 
said^ie, “would be intelligible to the j 
people of If«eland. Every man can un- 
derstand the dilforence between twelve 
shillings aiih twenty shillings — and if 
adopted, my opposition shall cease, 
and the bill may pass in two sitting.” 
This offer proved irresistible to a (Jov- 
erument so i<lcently shaken to its 
centre by this very Irish question. 
Deeply as the proposed clause trenched 
on the principle of the bill, and ob- 
viously as it admitted that of extin- 
guishing Church peoperty for temporal 
purposes,; it was tacitly admitted by 
the new Governmeii^'. Mr O’Conueirs 
amendment was carried, against a very 
feeble and simulate oppositiexT oh their 
part, by a majority of 82 to 83 ; and 
such was the subsequent departiire 
from the original bill, that Mr Lyttle- 
ton moved, amidst much laughter, the 
omission of seventy clauses “at one 
fell swoop. ** And when the bill at last 
passed, it consisted only of 111 clauses, 
instead of 172, the original number 

went, and of mHng society by the antbority 
i>f the common people, and of snperseding 
the law by the decrees of Illegal assodationsr 
that the system of agitation had ‘for its in- 
evitalde consequence comblUIttions leading to 
. Tlolence and outrage; 4hat they were, inse^ 
pauahl^cgusesandeifect,' 1634., 

yp; U^t 147, note. 
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In this mutilated state it was read a 
third time without a division. But 
as the weakness of Ministers, in thus 
submitting to have a foreign bantling 
forced upon them instead of their own 
offspring, was now evident to all, aud 
had gone far to discredit them, the 
House of Peers mustered up courage 
to throw out the bill entirely, whicli 
was done bj^a majority of 67, the 
numbers Arsing 189 to 122. 

35. Earl Grey*s Administration 
belongs’ the credit of an important 
measure, which was only finally ma- 
tured and passed under their succes- 
sors, and which at the time excited a 
much greater interest ond/inxiety than 
, its subsequent; eflects would appear 
*fco justify. This was the Poor-Law 
Amendment Bill, which, although 
not, like all those relating to Ireland, 

5* party measure, yet excited the ut- 
most interest in England, from tho 
magiiitudo of tlie interests involved iu 
aud the persons affectcMl by it, and the 
immensity of the burden which it was 
the object of tho Act to reduce. Nu- 
merous abuses had in process of time 
insensibly ingrafted thMselves on the 
originally wise and humane system in- 
troduced by the 43d Elizabeth; and 
they were the liiore serious, that they 
hod arisen from benevolent feeling on 
the part of the Legislature, or^bse 
intrusted with the administration of 
the laws, and had come by the people 
to be regarded as not the least valu- 
able part of their Inrtliright. In par- 
ticular, the 36th Geo. 111. c. 89 nad 
established the principle, that the re- 
lief to paupers should bo given, in 
such a manner as to place them in a 
state of comfort. However desirable it 
might be to effect this, if practicable, 
by legislative enactment, the opera- 
tion of the Act was most serious in 
practice; for as the poor were un- 
doubtedly more comfortable in their 
own houses than they could ever be 
made in public workhouses, the prac- 
tice became general of ordering the 
poor out-door relief, and of f^is ^ihg 
done by magistrates at a distance &om 
the applicant, and often very little ac- 
quainted^th the real circumstances 
of each pkrticular cewe. ^Erom this 
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hitd arisen anotlicr evil still more seri- into operation, wliicli liad rendered tho 
ous, which was the system of rrwMng evils complained of universal, and eii- 
up toageSf as it was called, which con- gendered a general feeling of the ncccs- 
sisted in the justices giving the appli- sity of its removal. This was the con^ 
cant an order to get his wages made traction of the currency, tlie prolific 
up to a certain amount, in prdJ)ortion parent of so many of tfic social mad 
to the number of his family, from the political ch^igcs which have taken 
I»arochial funds, if he could not earn place in Great Britain during the last 
so much by his own labour. Farmers, thirty years, and tlie effects of which 
manufacturers, and all^he employers were long of being ejihausted. The 
of labourer’s, w^ere not slow in taking burden of the jJoor-ratcs between 1810 
advantage of this system l^throw a and 1818 was, on an average, about 
considerable part of the w^wof their £6,000,000 a-yctir; and in the last of 
■workmen, especially during winter, these years it had attained its maxi- 
upon the parish^ and to such a length mwn amount before or since, having 
did this go, that in many of the coun- reached £7,870,000. Still no great 
ties, especially the agricultural ones in complaints were heard, an^«?Pflo- 
tln; south of England, nearly half of maud for a change arose ; fof4he pro- 
the entire sums paid ahnuiflly for th# fits and remuneration of indusi^wero 
W'ages of labour had come to be do- in the same proj^ortiou. Wheat wiTs, 
frayed by the narishes, to tho effect before 1819, at 83s. But by the altera- 
•of entirely swallowing up the whoje tion in the monetary laws inti-odnced 
rental in that year, this auspicious state of 

86. Serious as these evils ■were, the^ things was immediately changed.* By 
did not excite any general attention os the contraction of the cun’oncy which 
long as they were partial, or confined it induced, and by the bill oi*1826 
chiefiy to particular localities. But suppressing small notes, Which came 
during the last fifteen years another into full effect in 1829, prices w'ere so 
cause of gomeral influence had come far altci'ed that the remuneration of 

* The following Uble, compiled by Mr Porter, puts the increasing weight of the poor- 
rates, from the change in the value of money since 1819, in a clear light;— 


Yoiutb 

Buou expended 

Pnpuliat«m of 

Av«-riif(Q ] 

I’rute o' 

I'wr Tit<* In 


ou L*o«kr. 

E tRlaiid Hitd Wales. 

W 1 

>ci U>'< 

QuarU I’s of Wheat. 

1801 

4,017,871 

8,872,980 

115 

r. 

11 

•69.3,234 

1803 

4,077,891 

9,148,314 

57 

1 

1,428,751 

1811 

6,656.105 

10,163,676 

92 

5 

1,440,455 

1814 

6,294,581 

10,776,034 

72 

1 

• 1,746.740 

1815 

5,418,846 

10,979,487 

63 

8 

1,702,255 

1816 

6,724,839 

11,160,157 

. 76 

2 

1,503,24U 

1817 

6,910,925 

• 11,849,750 

04 

0 * 

1,470,409 

1818 

7,870,801 

11,524,389 

83 

8 

1,881,466 

1819 

7,516,704 

11,700,965 

»72 

3 

2,080,748 

1820 

7.830,716 

11,893,165 

65 

10 

2,220,913 

1821 

6,959,249 

11,978 876 

54 

6 • 

2,557,763 

1822 

6,358,702 

12.313,810* 

43 

3 

2,940,440 

1823 

5,772,958 

# 12,508,956 

51 

9 

2,231,031 

1824 

6,730,898 

12,699,098 

62 

0 

1,850,612 

1825 

5,786,589 

12,881,906 

66 

6 • 

1,740,447 

1826 

6,928,581 

IX, 056, 931 

56 

11 

2,083,855 

1827 

6,441,088 

13,242,019 

60 

9 

2.269,987 

182$ 

6,298,000 

13,441,913 

60 

5 

2,084.855 

1829 

6,832,410 

13,620.701 » 

00 

3 

1,911,671 

1830 

6,839,84!f 

13,811*467 

64 

3 

2,125,772 

1881 

6,798,688 

13,897,187 

66 

4 

2,049,916 

1832 

7,036,968 

14,185,047 

58 

8 

2,398,966 

1S33 

6,790,799 

14,317,229 

52 

11 

2,566,601 

1834 

6,817,265 

14,531,957 

46 

2 

2,736,717 

1635 

5,686,418 

14,703,002 

44 

2 

2,502,523 

1836 

4,717,680 

14,904,456 

39 

5 

2,398,723 


— PoATE«*s rroyrmafthe edition, p. 90. 
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indnstiywM reduced fully a half. And the effect it produced, a.swell as the 
suchwas the effect ofthis cause, coupled general sense of the necessity of the 
with the three fine harvests preceding case, that Govoniment, though per- 
1834, that in that year the price of fectly aware of the difficulties with 
wheat fell to 46s. 2d., and in the next which the question was beset, and the 
to ft9s, 4d,, being less than d half of violent resistance which any proposed 
what it had been Avhen thp change was change would meet with, resolved to 
introduced. Add to this, that from grapple with it, and Lord Althorpe 
the terror inspired by the Reform agi- broughtforward the Poor-Laws Amend* 
tation, the flames of Kottingham and ment Bill in Jiie House of Commons 
Bristol, employment of eveiy kind had on the 17th April, 
sensibly declined, and the number of 88. Oj/the iwirt of Government it 
those thrown on the poor-rates by be- was argilSd by Lord Althorpe and Mr 
ing deprived of bread had greatly in- Lyttleton : ** The necessity of inter- 
creased. The effect of these two con- feronco arises fi*om thia,1;hat the poor- 
curring causes was such, between the laws, as at present administered, tend 
yeaiMik^O, when small notes finally directly to the destruction of allpro- 
disapp^<)d from the ciixjulation and perty in the country. EvSn to theja- 
the agitation began, and the louring classes^ whom they have been 

s^ing of 1834, that the burden of t,he intended to benefit, nothing could be 
poor-rates in England and Wales, as more fatal than to allow them to con- 
measured by the number of quarters of tinue in their present course. It is* 
wheat required to provide for them the abuse of the system, however, not 
(the true measure, since they were paid 4he system itself, which is to be con- 
exclusively by the land), had increased demned. These abuses are scarcely 
fourflH smee 1800, and doubled smee older than the commencement of the 
1811, though, the population in the present century, when a feeling got 
same period 1^ only advanced 46 per abroad that discontentprevailed among 
cent. The enect of this vast increase the working classes in tl^ gouutrj^, and 
in the burden of the poor, contempo- the princi^e was adopted by the 36th 
raneous with the reduction in the re- Geo. IIL, that relief to paupers ought 
sources of thos^ who vrere to |>ay it, to be given in auch a manner as to 
was the same as always occurs in the place them in a state of comfort. The 
case of a great reduction of wages to effect of this law has been to giv| the 
workmen. Both employers and em- magistrates the wwer to order relief 
ployed go sharply to work, and look to m given to the poor in their own 
closely into small sums, and numerous dwellings, which has introduced au 
grievances ore dis^vered and com- entirely different class— viz., lalwur- 
plained olhwhich had passed unnoticed era working at low wages the 
in previous and more ^osperous times, roll of ^he paupers ; and the effect Of 
37. So great was the clamour raised this has been, not only greatly to aug- 
by these causes, tliat Earl Gref’s Min- ment the numbers of thone who receiv- 
istry, soon after their juicession to of- ed relief, but to extinguish all feeling 
ficej^ had appointed a committee tolUi- of independence in many parts of the 
quire into the operation and present counl!!^ dtoong the laliouring poor; 
state of the poor-laws. They had andinsteadof paupers being juaced in 
made most extensive researches, and a s^ate of comfor^ all the labouring 
brought to light a mat number of cla^s in many districts qf the coun- 
important facts, parncnlarly illuqjbra- try have been brought into a state of 
tive of the extreme inequality of the "deplorable misery and diatresi So 
burden of the poor - rates, not only great are the dangers of allowing mat- 
in different counties, but in different tiers to remain os they are, that it has be- 
parishes in the same county, and even come absolutdv necesaaiy, to meet the 
in '^o4e immediately adjoining each difficulties of the case, to adopt sound- 
other. The report was pijnt^ and er principles, and cany them unflinch- 
m^tensively circulated ^ and sank was in^y into «.xecution. In .some dis- 
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tricts, under the pressure of ahsoluto 40. “ Power is to bo given to the 
necessity, parishes have adopted a dif- parochial authoriti(!s to unite parishes, 
ferent and improved system of admin- and form large workhouses for several 
istration ; in others, where the fonner parishes massed together. The power 
system pitwailed, cultivation has been of ordering out-door relief is to be 
entirely abandoned, and in conseijuence taken from the justices, so as to si<b- 
the poor have been compelled to resort jeet all applicants for relief to the 
to the neighbouring parishes, which in * workhouse test ; * this is only briiig- 
thoir turn have become pauperised, ing matters back to what tliey were 
and from each of these, from a cen- before 1796. The law of settlement, 
tre, pauperism has spread in every di- at present extremely complicated, and 
rection. ^ the fertile source of liti^jation between 

39. ** To check these great anl grow- parishes, is to be simplined by making 
ing evils. Government propose to erect the settlement of every child uj) to 
a Hoaril of Commissioners, to whom sixteen follow that of the parents, and 
tUe general administration of the poor- after that, bo detennined by the place 
laws is to bo intrusted. The Board of birth. The power of removaL<5irn]e 
•\vill he invesftd with great and exten- parish of birth is also to be re*Ericled 
si VC powers, heretofore cJh ai/tmaly in pto the ginunds specially set foJfe 
the constitution ; but this has been the notice. Lastly, the power given 
rendered unavoidable by the necessity to the mothers of illegitimate children 
oi tlie case. A discretionary power^ of swearing the child to any man she 
must be vested somewhere, either in chooses to select, which at present ren- 
the Government, the local magistrates, ^ers prostitution a source of gain to 
or the Commissioners. The fust is ob- profligate women, is to bo taken away, 
jectionable, as being engrossed with and the mother rendered liable for tlic 
the general aflairs of the empire ; the support of her child in the Wne way 
second, as immersed in the details of as pauper widows.” , 
their separate localities, and without 41. So strongly were the erilsof the 
the sources of information requisite to existing system felt, that the second 
form a proper opinion on the subject, reading of the bill did not meet with 
The ComiriissionOrs alone, being ex- any serious opposition# Sir Samuel 
clusively devoted to the subject, and WhaUey, Alderman Wood, and Air 
in pos|pssion of the wdiolc infonnation Walter, strongly objected to the bill 
regardang it, are in a situation to fonn as a whole, on tlie ground of its mul- 
connect opinions concerning it. The tiplying offices and the patronage of 
first thing to bo done is to terminate Govemmerit ad infai^tum; vesting the 
the allowance eystem^ as it is called, or Commissioners witli arbitrary autho- 
thc system of making wages, when low, rity exceeding that of an Easi^rii pa- 
up to a ceitain level, from the funds of cha; centralising fewer, and depriv- 
the parish — the' source of all the other ing the local magistrates of all real 
evili, and without the extirpation of power; and offering a premium toim- 
which all attempts to amend the poor- morality and infanticide, by throwing 
laws will prove nu^tory. It is pro- the buraen of bastard children exclu- 
posodto teimioate Siis ruinous system sively on one of the parties concerned 
in the ensuing summer, when the la- in begetting them, and that the one 
bourers are in full employment. Then often the least in fault, and generally 
the Commissiqners are to have power the least capable of maintaining them, 
to make rules and regulations as to the Thoretwas much to be said on these 
mode of relief and the reflation of pibints, but they wont to change the 
workhouses, which are to receive the details of the bill rather than to resist 
sanction of the Secretary of State be- its general principles ; and after a very 
fore they become obligatoiT, and which short debate, the second reading was 
will have the effect of establishing one carried by an immense majority, the 
uniform system of admiaiatiation over numbers beiiiff 819 to 20. 
the whole coimtry* # 42. But although the principle of 
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the bill was thus carried, a more serious 
opposition arose in committee, when 
the details of the proposed measure 
came to be taken into consideration. 
The great point objected to was the 
cldiLSo throwing the burden of bastards 
on the mother, to the roUef of the fa- 
ther, which was strongly opposed, on 
the ground both of its imustice and in- 
expedience. There could be no doubt 
that the old system of allowing a woman 
to iix a child upon any man she chose, 
T»y simply swearing that he was the 
father, had led to numberless abuses, 
and was itself absurd, and contiary to 
the first principle of justice, because 
it^ptunitted a parfy interested to be 
judge Without appeal in her own cause. 
Onlkie other hand, to lay the burdeiiir 
Exclusively on the mother was equally 
unjust, as it saddled one of the parents, 
and ill general the one least able to 
hear it, wdth a burden for which both, 
as equally implicated in its formation, 
were obviously responsible. The bill, 
as (A'iginally proposed, passed the Com- 
mons by a njajority of 187 to 52. So 
strong, however, was the public feeling 
on the subject, that a very vigorous 
opposition to this clause arose lu the 
House of Peers ; and at length it was 
obriated, an(|. the bill passed, on an 
amendment proposed by the Duke of 
Wellington, that the mother should 
still bo allowed to give her oath as to 
who was the father, but that it should 
not be conclusive unless supported by 
other evidence. This is evidently the 
just an^ reasonable view of this deli- 
cate matter, and which had from time 
immemorial formed part of the com- 
m6n law of Scotlana on the subject 
— another instance^mong the many 
which contemporary history aifords, 
that from some unknown cause the 
remote and poor rerim of North Bri- 
tain had been (hr ahead of its southern 
neighl)onr in wise and salutary legis- 
lation, and that nearly the whole real 
improvements introduced into the la^s 
of England during the last half«een- 
tury have been notliing but tran* 
scripts of the old Scottish statutes one 
hundred and fifty years before.* 

^ sentence w5Il sound tonge to 
EaghSh and in fact the thing itself is so 


43. The third reading of the bill 
was carried without a division, but on 
the bastardy clause, as it originally 
stood, the rntyority was only 11 ; anil 
the Commons adopted the Lords’ 
amendment without a debate, so that 
the bill became law. A still more se- 
rious opposition arose when it came 
to be carried into execution, from a 
regulation of* the Commissioners, that, 
when admitted into the workhouse, 
husbamj!? should be separated from 
wife. ^It was soon, however, found to 
be utterly impossible to carry into 
execution the intentions of the Act in 
regard to refusing relief except in the 
workhouses; and accordingly, ever since 
the passing of the Act, the paupers re- 
ceiving out-door relief have been fully 
seven times those admitted into the 
public establishments. This great 
preponderance of out -door recipioni^i 
m a great degree alleviated the hard- 
ships of the regulation, as of course, 
when the money was given to the 
poor in their own houses, no separa- 
tion of families took place. In the 
case of old and infirm persons, there 
can be no doubt that tho separation of 
partners in life, who have ** summered 
it and wintered it t^ether,” is one of 
the most melaeacholy severances that 
can be figured. It would seem as if 

extraordinarv that it is almost inexpllcahlc 
to those best acquainted with Scotland, and 
most versed in its laws. Ample proof for the 
incredulous, and they wUt probably be many, 
will be found in the Author’s Hasay on the 
“Old Scottish Parliament,’* Easayst vol. ii. 
p. It is iinposBible to suppose that this 
early precocity m wise legislation was owing 
to the superior wisdom or experiouoe o^the 
Scottish nation or legislature, for the former 
was rude and barbarous, the latter divideil 
and ignorant It probably arose from its 
poverty and inexperience, which, alfonliiig 
the nation no precedents or in,fi>mation of its 
oum whereon to found legislation, led to the 
itttrodnetion, on all points between man and 
iflan.of the Horaiin law, the most stupendous 
monument of nninspii^ wisdom which the 
annals of mankind had exhibited. It is to 
the same cause that the ready adoption and 
universal retention in so many countries of 
Hhirope of the Code Kapoleon is to be ascrib- 
ed. That is little more than a transcript of 
the treatises of Fotbler, which are nothing 
but a digest of riie Institutes sudFaudects; 
but thmr worn the result of eight hundred 
years of thought end experience among the 
most ciriliM people upon ear% 
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it were intended purposely to fore- years after the passing of the Act, 
close that termination of the journey seemed in some degree to justify the 
of life together, which the poet has anticipation. The result, however, 
justly described as the best allevi- after the lapse of a considerable time, 
ation of declining years,* It may be has by no means been equally favour- 
doubted, however, whether suchr a re- able, and the burden, after fifteen 
gulation is not absolutely unavoida- yeara had pasped over, became nearly 
l)lo, especially with young |>ersons, for as great, wliether measured in money 
whom the “workhouse test “is more or quaxiers of wheat, as before tlie 
particularly reiiuired; and probably bill passed. The amount levied is 
the most advisable way to solve the still on an average fiom £5,000,000 
difficulty, is to apply it onlj^ per- to £6,000,000, and the number of per- 
sons in early or middle life, and ad- sons relieved from 800,000 to 900,000 
minister relief to tlioso in advanced a-year.:,: This is the more remarkable 
years in their owm houses, f from the consideration, that for seven 

44. It was confidently expected that yeui-s preceding 1S54 the annual enii- 
this important change would efifect a gration from the empire has bpeirxni 
•very great rd!liiction in the burden of an average 266,000, and in dUe year 
English poor-rates, and> the* diminu- |liad reached 368,000. The efilNtt qf 
tion which appeared in them for some Ithis vast exodus upon the laboui' mar- 

■* “ John Anderson my jo. John, I Now we maun totter down, John, 

We clnmb tiie mil thegither, J But hand in hand we’ll go. 

And mony a canty day, John, j And sleep thegither at the foot. 

We’ve had wi’ ane aniUier: % John Anderson my jo.”— Burns. 

t Paupers hecexvino In-door and Out-door Belief, from 1840 to 1848. 


Ywt% 

In-door 

reclpiaiiti. 

Outdoor 

racipionta 

Total 

Of whom 
able-bodied. 

1840 
» t841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

160,232 

192,100 

222,642 

238,560 

230,818 

*215,325 

200,276 

265,037 

265,140 

1,030,297 

1,106,942 

1,204,545 

1,300,930 

1,246,743 

1,255,645 

1,131,810 

1,456,313 ' 

1,361,061 

1,199,529 

1,290,048 

1,427,187 

1,539,496 

1,477,661 

1,470,970 

1,332,089 

1,721,350 

1,626,201 

497,321 

469,114 

411,8.90 

466,583 

431.4S4 

420,096 

382,417 

502,855 

666,338 


— -PoRTEit, 3d edition, p, 94. 

t POOR-RATB« IN EnOLAND AND WaLEB FROM 1834 TO 1849| MEASURED 
IN Money and in Quarters of Wheat. ^ 
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ket must have been veiy great, but it debt in this year amounted only to 
has by no means produced that de> £751,658,000, and the total annual 
crease in the poor-rates which might charge on Great Britain and Ireland 
reasonably have been expected. The was £27,782,000; and tlie unfunded 
tinth would appear to be, that the ex- debt was £28,884,000. In 1815 the 
cassive multi^cation of the poor is a funded debt was £816,000,000, and 
universal ana irremediajl^le evil in the the unfunded £42,000,000; and in 
advanced stages of society, springing 1838 it had been only £743,675,000. 
from the vast accumulation of wealth During the twenty years that had since 
in one section of it, and of labourers intervened, therefore, the nation had 
in another, and is one of the means paid olf, notwithstanding the copious 
by which Providence, in such circum- bleedinjprthe Sinking Fund had under- 
stances, induces the decline of a^d gone,i» less than £73,000,000 of fund- 
communities, and provides for the die- and £12,000,000 of unfunded debt 
persion and renovation of mankind. — ^in all, £85,000,000. These figures 

45. Parliament was prorogued by deserve to be noted, as marking tho 

the-£ing in person on the 15th Au- lowest point which the public debt had 
gust, mikd his Meyesty congratulated reached since the peace, ibul the lowest^ 
thej^use in warm but not undeserved| which itdias 6ver since attained. * The 
fierms on the legislative achievements £20,000,000 borrowed this year to meet 
of the preceding session. He said : 1 the claims of the West India proprie- 

have not failea to observe, with the tors, swelled tho debt by that amoiinfc; 
Ipcatest approbation, that you have ^kud, subsequently, the disorder of tho 
directed your attention to those do-« finances, from the effects of the coii- 
mestic questions which more immedi- traction of the currency, became such, 
ateky affect the geneml welfare of the that for a course of years debt was an- 
communiW ; ,ana 1 have had much sa- nually contracted, instead of being paid 
tisfaction in sanctioning your wise and off. In 1847 the debt w'a8£777, 000, 000. 
benevolent ^intentions, by giving my If the Sinking Fund hjA been kept up 
assent to tlie Act for the better acunin- to its amount of £15,000,000, widen 
istration of the p(Mr-laws in England it had reached in 1815, by not repeal- 
and Wales, It will be my duty to ing the indireoii taxes from which it 
provide that the authority vested in arose, the sum annually paid off would, 
commissioners nominated by the Crown by the year 1884, have come to exceed 
be exercised with temperance. To the £35,000,000, and the debt woultt have 
important subjects of our jurispra- been reduced by £450,000,000; and 
deuce and municipal corporations, in 1845 it would liavo been entirely 
your attention wiM necessarily be di- extinguished ! As it was, the Sink- 
rected »ext session. The continued ing Fund this year amounted only to 
increase of the revenue, notwithstond- £1, 440,000 ! Such had been the enect 
ing the repeal of so many taxes, af- of the contraction of the currency, 
fords the surest proof tnsft the re- cheapening system, and consequent 
sources of the country are unimpaired, unavoidable reduction of indirect tax- 
and justifies the expectation titat a ation. 

perseverance in judicious and weR- 4f. But Government had ere long 
considered measures*will stiU further objects of more pressing concern to at- 
promote the industry and augment t^d to than the ultimate liquidation 
the wealth of my people. It rives of the public debt. Befqre tho session 
me great satisfaction to believ^^at, closed, the weakness of Ministers had 
in returning to your several countie#, become apparent; and such was tho 
you will find a prevalence of general irritation of the Irish Catholics and 
tranquillity, and of active industry Englii^h Radicals, that the Reform 
among all classes of society.” party, recently so powerfhl, Ivas in a 

46. in one respect, the iiatterifl^ as- mowier broken up;. and it was doubtful 
surances contained in these words \tere whether, on any trying question, the 

, wdV founded. The public funded Administnstion could even command 
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a bare majority. Aware of this, Mr 
O’Connell renewed his exertions to pro- 
mote agitation and confusion in Ire- 
land; and with that view, addressed 
in autumn a series of letters to Lord 
Duncannon, in which, not confining 
himself to Earl Grev, who was now not 
worth assailing, being out of office, he 
attacked the whole Whig party as the 
worst enemies of Ireland, and the au- 
thors of the whole calsimties under 
which the country laboured. ?5iJ^ever,” j 


TJtNever,” 
says he, was &ere a more Ingenial 
or hostile Administration in Ireland 
than iliat which has subsisted since 
Earl Grey first obtained office, and still 
subsists. I am ready to give a detail 
• of the follies, •the faults, and the crimes 
of the Whigs in Ireland. } will not| 
* set down aught in malice,’ but will 

g ‘ve a full and unexagprated detail of 
le principal acts of folly f fatuity ^ and 
crimef committed towai^s and a^insf 
the people of Ireland by the Minmtryi 

since November 1830 1 

write more in sorrow than in anger, 
more in regret than hostility. It is 
true, you have bitterly deceived me — 
bitterly and ^pmelly deceived Ireland, 
But we should nave known you better. 
You belong to the Whigs, and after 
four years of the most emaciating ex- 
perience, wo ought indeed to nave 
known that Ireland had nothing to ex- 
pect nora the Whigs but insolent con- 
tempt, and malignant but treacherous 
hosulity. ’’ 

48. The incitement to agitation thus 

f iven by the Apostle of Discontent in 
reland, was not long of bringin^forth 
its appropriate and well-known fruits. 
Prtmal outrages, which had so rapidly 
declined under the operation of the 
Coercion Act, increased as quickly 
with the yielding of Government,* and 
in the be^^nning of winter assumed a 
most alarming ^aracter. Resistance 
was openly made in many different 
places to the levying of tithes, by lai^ 
iMxlies of men, for the most imrt armed, 
which was only overcome hy the em- 
ployment of considerable military for- 
ces* On December 18th a body of 
600 men assembled at the end of a lane 
at Rathcormack, which was blocked 
np with a car, which haddieeu over- 


turned, to resist the levying of tithes. 
The Riot Act was read, ue soldiers 
assailed by volleys of stones, which 
knocked down several of the men and 
officers ; and the riot was not overcome 
till they received orders to fire,*»by 
which several? persons were killed and 
wounded. So far from repressing, the 
highest Catholic authorities openly jus- 
timed these rebellious acts. Dr M *Hale, 
an able man, who, since the death of 
Dr Doyle, had been elevated to the 
See of Tuam, in a published letter at 
tliis time to the Duke of Wellington 
thus •expressed himself: “All the 
united authorities, and the Senate, 
can never annex the conscientious ‘ob- 
ligations of the law to eifiictments 
that are contrary to right, reasdt>a^ 
justico ; and hence the stubborn and 
unconquerable resistance of the people 
of Ireland to these odious acts (1 will 
not call them laws), which have even 
forced them to pay tribute to the 
teachers of an adverse creed. I shall 
freely declare my own resolve, l^'have 
leased a small mrm, just Sfifficient to 
qualifjr me for the exercise of the 
fnmehiso. After paying the landlord 
his rent, neither to parson, proctor, 
nor agent diall I consent to pay, in 
the shape of tithe, or <my other tax, a 
penny which shall go To the support 
of the greatest nuisance in this or any 
other country.” 

49. So raijid had been the chan^ in 
general opinion, in consequence of the 
resistance of Goveftiment to the de- 
mauds of the English Liberals and 
Irish Catholics, fhat the whole Lon- 
don press, lately so unanimous in their 
support, nvith the exception of the 
Morning Ckronicl^ expressed contempt 
for fhom. The T^meSf in particular, 
which had so recently recommended 
the brickbat aniLthe bludgeon to beat 
down the Conservatives, and insure 
the retention of power hy the Liberals, 
nowiexerted itself to the utmost to 
Expose riieir weakness and incapacity, 
and ridicule, in particular, the erratic 
eccentricities of the ^rd Cliancellor, 
who was on a tour in Scotland, and 
si^alised his arrival at every consider- 
able town by oratorical displays— not 
altogether consistent, to say the least 
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of them, with the decorum and discre- 
tion expected from a person of his 
station and talents. At Inverness he 
assured his admiring audience that he 
would write to his Majesty that very 
night to assure him of their loyal sen- 
timents. At Edinburgh^ a great ban- 
quet VTis given to l£rl Grey, in a 
pavilion on the Calton Hill, si^cially 
erected for the occasion, on the 15th 
September, at which the divisions of 
the Cabinet, and especially the schism 
between Lord Brougham and Lord 
Durham, were painfully conspicuous. 
The farmer earnestly counselled mo- 
deration in political expectations, and 
a slackened pace in rhe career of re- 
form ; the latter ** regretted every hour 
passes over the existence of| 
recognised and unreformed abuses." 
These words were received with loud 
and prolonged cheers : Lord Brougham 
attempted no explanation at the mo- 
ment, though he assailed Lord Durham^ 
shortly after at a public meeting at 
Salisbury, who retorted in very strong 
terms at \ln other at Glasgow.* The 
schism in the Ministry was evident, 
and of such a kind as gave pain to 
those who witnessed it at tlie Edin- 
burgh banquet. 

50. These ^pearances, and especi- 
ally the general hostility of the press 
to the present Governnjent, induced 
the King to imagine that the time had 
come when a change of Ministry might 
with safety be attempted. Ho mistook 
the loudly-expres^d dissatisfaction of 
the Kcfbrinei'S at the retarded progress 
of change for a rdkotion against re- 

* “ He (Lord Brougham) has lfeeiy;>]Qa8ed 
to challenge me to meet him in the House of 
Lords, I know well thdineaning of theitaiiDt 
He is aware of his influfte supeiioi^ over 
me in one respect, and so am' I. is a 
practised orator and a^^weifUl dehater; I 
am not. I speak hut seldom in Parliament, 
and always with reluctance, in an assembly 
where I meet with no sympathy in an unwill- 
ing majority. He knows full well hifi supe- 
riority over me in this respstrk and lie knows, 
too, that in any attack lie may make upon me 
in the House of Lords he will be warmly sup- 
ported by them. With all these advaumges, 
ahnost overwhelming. 1 fear Mm not. X vrtli 

S him theie. if itbe imjfoitonaitel^ neoes- 
to repeat what he, is pleS^ to eaU my 
Bonn &S Speech at 
gpw; for xaSI, pp, jm, 1054. 
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fom itself, and he was not sorry of an 
opportunity of getting rid of a Ministry 
to whom he had never forgiven the 
coercion put upon himself on occasion 
of the passing of the Reform BiU. An 
opportunity ore long occurred for put- 
ting his intentions into effect. The 
death of Earl Spencer, wliich took 
place on Novemoer 10, necessarily 
raised liis eldest son, Lord Althorpe, 
to the Upper House, and it became m- 
dispenwle to appoint a new Chan- 
cellor dP the Exchenuor, who was also 
to be leader of the House of Commons. 
Lord Melbourne, a few days afterwards, 
waited on the King at Brighton, to 
take his pleasure ou the subject, and 
suggested Lo^ John Russell as the 4 
person to BK both situations. * His 
Msgesty expressed his doubts whether 
the Government could be carried ou 
as proposed, and stated, it is said, 
^hat he had objections to the continu- 
ance in office of the Lord Chancellor, 
and disapproved of the persons ap- 
pointed to frame the Irish Church 
Bill. He therefore stated to Ijord 
Melbourne that he would not impose 
on him the task of completing the 
existing arrangement^ but would ap- 
ply to we Duke of Wellington on the 
subject. The^me evening a letter 
to his Grace was despatched by Lord 
Melbourne, and on the following day 
the Duke waited on the King, and 
advised him to send for Sir R. Peel. 
As Sir Robert, however, was at the 
time at Rome, whither he had gone 
with Lady Peel with the intention of 
spending th« winter in Italy, the 
Duke oi^red in the mean time to, carry 
on the Government. The tempolary 
arrangementsweresoonconclndra. On 
the 21st Lord LyndhuiSt received the 
Grdlit Seal, and took the oaths as Lord 
Chancellor, and a messenger was de» 

S atched to Rome for Sir R. Peel. 

e made tlie journey in a surprisingly 
short time, having arnved in J^me 
on the evening of &e 25th November. 
Sir Robert immediately set out, and 
reached London on the 9th D^ember, 
and on the same day he had an audience 
of the King and accepted the office of 
Prime Minister. In the interim the 
Duke ofgiWellington had singly dis^ 
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charged tlic duties of tlio tliree secre- his Administration deserve the very 
taries, which led to the good-humoured highest credit, and have earned the 
remark that, as the country was to have lasting gratitude of the Empire, for the 
a military Government, it was right to patriotic and unselfish use which they 
begin with a dictator. made of power when it was placed in 

61. The fall of Earl Grey, ami with their hands, almost without limitation, 
him, after a brief interval, of tno Re- by the pass^g of the Refonu Bill, 
form Administration, is one of tlio No one can doubt that they might 
most remarkable events in Britisli his- have preserved their immense poimlar- 
tory, and, like the parallel one of ity and prolonged their tenure or office 
Neckcr and the Girondists in French by conceding the principal domaiuls 
story, strikingly illustrative of the of the agitators. O’Connell and tlio 
moral laws which, under eve% variety Romish priesthood would have been 
of climate, circumstance, and national entirely satisfied by the confiscation 
character, influeiico, and in the end of t^e Irish Church property or the 
control, great tiolitical movements extinction of tithes in the Emerald 
such as that in which he was eiijjaged. Isle ; the English Radicals would 
^ It was no ^ual event, no umucky have been converted into their noisy 
* jeah^sy, which overtiirnei^ his A(l- supporters by the repeal, witlnxit^any 
ministration ; it was the inevitable^ equivalent, of the house and wiii5(8\v 
collision of gi*eat princydes ivhich oc- tax, and of all duties on the imi>orta- 
casioned his fall. Ho perished by the tion of grain. When, therefore, in- 
<^ork of his own liamfs. It was th» stead of yielding to these demands, 
difficulty of coercinn a democratic^ the Government manfully resistcil 
movement, which ho himself had hod them, they insurwl indeed their own 
a large share in creating, which was downfall, but they deprived a freat 
the cause of the ruin of nimsclf, as it social revolution of its ch»f dangers, 
had been of so many of his predeccs- and got over a time the roost critical 
sors engaged in a similar career. The tliat had ever occurred in^Ingli-sh his- 

^ uarrel betw^# Mr Lyttleton and Mr tory without farther inraads on the 
rConnell was no casual or personal oc- constitution. Their legislative mcas- 
currence ; It W'as the collision between urea (luring the next two years, wlicn 
the Movement and the Conservative they ei\joyed unlimitelT power, if wo 
I)arty ui Iraland. Ixird Brougham’s except Negro Emancipation, which 
Bcffism with Ijord Durham was the was not their own, but forced upon 
collision between the same parties in them by the people, were wise and ju- 
England. Men could not understand dicious, and have l>een decisively vin- 
how that which had been encour- dicated in the result by tlieir beneficial 
aged and lauded by Government diir- coiisequence.s to the country. • 
ing the Reform struggle, should sud- 53. Earl Gray’s conduct on this mo- 
denly become the object of discoiTrago- men tons occasion proves that the great 
mept and prosecution when the ob- and irraimrable change in the coiisti- 
jects for which alone they supported tution, which was eflected by the Ro- 
tho Refoi'm Ministry came to be de- formsBill, was dohe by its promoters, 
manded. This is the usual, it inay not in the spirit of revolution, but from 
be said the invariable, fate of the ^vantofpractica^cquaintancomththe 
leaders in such organic changes They people wth whom they were suiround- 
are continually advancing before a d%- ed. This is the defect generally ob- 
vouring fire •flaming close in their servajjle in aristocratic leadei-s, when 
rear. If they advance before it, they they aaveiiture on measures of social 
for a timo save themselves, but they change : we often respect their motives, 
destroy their country; if they halt, but we seldom fail to lament their ig- 
thoy destroy themselves, but they noranco and want of practical familiar- 
may save their Country. ity with affairs. One of the ablest of 

52, On this account Earl Grey and the Liberal annalists has thus char- 

VOL. V, 
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acterisod his Administration : “ His trary.” * Making allowanco for some 
chief error was an induced incapacity exaggeration incident to the sex and 
through tho evil operation of aristocra- disposition of this able writer, there 
tic station, uncorrected by timely poli- can be no doubt there is much truth 
tical labour, and tho extensive inter- in these observations. But if the great 
courses which are a privilege attend- Reform leader erred, and erred griev- 
ant upon it. He knevk no more of ously, from ignorance of the eiiect of 
the British people than he did of the his own measure, he redeemed his fault 
Spaniards or Germans. Re did not see by his subsequent conduct, though in 
the scope of his own Bef&nn Bill, and so doing he underwent the penalty of 
could not bear the consequences of his his previous transgression. His fate 
own meatest act, the fruition of the stands fjpfch as a memorable warning 
aim of his whole life. When he had to all stfui as may hereafter adven- 
himself taken up the House of Lords ture on a similar career. Earl Grey 
in his hand, broken its fastenings and destroyed the old ^Constitution of 
set it down in a lower place, he insist- England, and the iimt victim of the 
ed that it was still wht re it was before, new Constitution was Earl Grey hiui- 
and ‘he ♦would stand by his order* self. • 

a^aj^t any who declared to the con- Kaia Martineau. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

SPAIN and” POnTUOAn, PIIOM TUB FRENCH EXPEDITION IN»1^23 TO THE 
CONCLUSION OF THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE AND COMMENCEMENT OP 
TUB CARLIST WAR IN 1833. 

1. A BLOODY civil war, or an entire any, even the most important, events 
and lasting revolution in the Govern- which were going on in the world dlound 
ineiit, was bequeathed to the Spanish them. Hence the universal bm'St of 
IVmiiisula, as it was to other states in patriotic enthusittsm which broke forth 
Europe, by the waft consequent on tho in all parts of the country on occasion 
French devolution. It was not im- of the atrocious perfidy of Hapoleon 
mediately, however that this took and invasion of the Spanish territory in 
place, nor from the contagion of its 1808, and the unexampled constancy 
principles while yet at a distUnce, that and perseverance with which, aidediby 
the enect was pro<^ced. Separated England, amidst numberless reverses, 
by the chain of the Pyrenees froU! the they had continued the contest, 
rest of Europo — ^having little foreign 2^ But the case was entirely altered 
commerce except whlit was centred in after this war in tho Peninsula had 
a few great sea^rt towns, and carried gone on for some years, and its plains 
on wi^ their own colonies-- possess- Eld during several campaigns been the 
ing scarcely any internal manufaqtures, battle-field of Europe. Huriug a period 
with a people for the most part unin^ of six years, from 1808 to 1814, the 
formed and superstitious — the two greater part of Spain was occupied by 
kingdoms of the Spanish Peninsula tiio French troops, and three hundred 
formed, as it were, a world within thousand impenous victors lorded it 
themselves^ living on the timditiottB of over the enthralled inhabitants. Bur- 
the past, attached to the faith of their ing the same years the English were 
fathers, and sqarcely influenced by predbminQpt in Portugal, and iVom 
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forty to fifty thousand of these haughty 
islanders opened to the people of that 
country the career of glory, freedom, 
and independence. Immense was the 
influence which this long-continued 
locating of foreign armies ofl the soil 
of the Peninsula had in both coun- 
tiies. It was more aJdn to the im- 
pression imperceptibly produced in 
Europe by the Crusades, and the long 
sojourn of the Christian armies on the 
shores of Pdestine. The ]^nch sol- 
diers spoke to the inhalants of 
towns, who could understand their 
language, of th&wars and glories of the 
Revolution — of a country where the 
barriers of rank had been thrown down 
• — where thtf career of honour and for- 
tune was open to all, \nd ^e grena# 
dier who entered the ranks with his 
musket on his shoulder might come 
#)ut a marshal of France, with the 
baton in his hand. They kindled the 
imagination of their heai'ers with taless 
of fortresses stormed, battles won, glory 
and plunder brought to the meanest 
drummer in the army. The Portuguese 
soldiers, long accustomed to the shame- 
ful dilapidatiqp of their pay and ra- 
tions in the nands of mercenary nobles 
or contractors, were astonished to find 
their whole nominal |Kiy given to them 
by the British paymaster, and listened 
with^onder, not unmixed with envy, 
to tne stories of a country whoso in- 
temity pervaded every branch of the 
a(lministration, and a free press and 
national legislature both furnished a 
channel for the exposition of the na- 
tional wants and the prevention af pub- 
lic abuses. All this was secured by the 
result of the .success of revolution in 
France and the long establishment of 
freedom in E^land ; and nothing was 
wanting to effect the transference of 
such bfessings to the Spanish Penin- 
sula but the establishment of simijar 
institutions .among its inhabitants. 
To these representations and dreams 
the citizens of Madrid, Cadiz, Barce- 
lona^ Corunna, Yaleiicia, Malaga, and 
a few other great towns, lent a ready 
ear *, and, feeling themselves unjustly 
excluded from their duo share in the 
government and administration of the 
country, wamly entered#nto vio^vs 


which promised to remove their griev- 
ances, and in which they were secure 
of the support of the army which 
wielded at pleasure the ciinuon form- 
ing the last lomc of kings. 

3, But while the spread of tliese 
opinions wife very natural, and in 
truth unavoidable, in the reninsular 
annies who were brought in contact 
with the French and English troops, 
and in the inhabitants of groat towns 
who shared their passions, the case 
was very different with the peasants 
in the country, who formed, ns in Ire- 
land) the vast majority of the entire 
inhabitants. They knew what war 
was; tliey had felt its horrors, and 
suffered under its devastation for six 
successive years. The. progress 
revolutionary armies was associated in 
their minds not with tales of conquest 
and glory, but with the realities of 
suffenng— with cities stoimed, houses 
burnt, men massacred, women ravished. 
The war which had infested the Dan- 
ish annies, and the three hundred 
thousand Spanish prisonerS in France, 
with revolutionary ideas, Ijjad only con- 
firmed the peasaiitiy in their conserva- 
tive feelings. They could not under- 
stand the language of the ratliless 
bauds wliich had so kug devastated 
their country; hut they could feel 
their cruelties and execrate the atroci- 
ties they had committed. In addition 
to this, the priesthood, which, a.s in- 
all rude Catholic countries, possessed 
a very great influeffco over the people, 
were everywhere animated ^'ith tho 
strongest hatred^ against their op- 
pressors, as well for the innumerable 
injuries ^bey had sustained at their 
hands, as the dariger which experience 
had* proved their .success everywhere 
tlireatened to the Romish hierarchy, 
and often to the^Christian faith itself. 
Thus, in proportion as the aiiny and the 
citizens of the few great towns in the 
Peninsula were animated with Liberal 
tnd revolutionary ideas, the peasantry 
in the country were actuated by direct- 
ly opposite feelings and passiom, and 
regarded as their worst enemies tliose 
of their own country who promoted 
the laws or adhered to the principles 
of the stranger. 
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4. Tlie conflict between two such 
parties could not faib sooner or later, 
to arise, and wh6n it did begin, to bo 
marked with all the usual and fright- 
ful characteristics of civil war. It 
beghn, in fact, with the restoration of 
Ferdinand Yll., in 1814, hnd his whole 
subsequent reign w'as little more tlian 
a continued straggle between the in- 
novating and the conservative parties, 
with fdternato success, but unchange- 
able rancour and animosity on both 
sides. The insurrections in Corunna, 
Valencia, Barcelona, Pampeluiia, and, 
finally, the great movement in the isle 
of Leon in 1822 of the large aimy col- 
lected for the subjx'.gsitioii of South 
America, 'w’hich overturned the Gov- 

and established an agm*cs- 
sive deraoci’acy in its room, were luj of 
this description. The aniiy and great 
toxvns were on one side, the peasants 
and shepherds on another. The divi- 
sion of parties was the same in all the 
insun-ectionary movements since the 
peace of 1815 in Italy and Portugal, 
and the siftne has more recently -been 
exhibited iij the revolutionary strag- 
gles in Russia, Gunnany, ainl Poland. 
In all these cases, and from the same 
cause, the democratic movement did 
not begin witfe the working classes ; 
and was in this country at least re- 
sisted by them to the uttermost. It 
began with the regnlar soldiers, and 
])iesented the strange spectacle of 
Government being threatened by its 
paid and sworn d(%ii(ilm’s, and seeking 
support %moiJg its rural and neglected 
subjects. • 

5. In such a conflict the chances 
were more equal on opposite Sdes tlmn 
might at first appear— at least in the 
Spanish Peuinsula. On the one%ido 
there was the army and the whole fort- 
resses which it held, «s well as the in- 
habitants of the great towns, and all 
the princhial capitalists in Uie coun- 
try ; on the other, the vast mo^rity 
of the rural jxopuktion, constituting 
in the two kingdoms at least twelve 

oat of the fourteen millions 
of which they were composed, and the 
entire Chtum and both monarchies, 
lit such a contest, the, advantage in 
thexmtsefc w'ould pf cou^ be w™ the 


revolutionary party, supported by the 
army, and in possession of the fort- 
resses, capital, and chief towns ; but if 
it wtis prolonged for any considerable 
time, and the dormant strength of tlie 
conn tiy was roused, the chances might 
become more equal, or even victory in- 
cline to the other side. In cither case, 
it would of course be very important 
to know to which side the Govern- 
ment would incline ; but here also tho 
chances piro nearly equally balanced, 
for tho revolutionary party was pre- 
pared with a plan for creating a divi- 
sion in the palace itself, and engrafting 
on a civil war of principles tlie still 
more envenomed animosities of one 
founded on a disputed su(\:ession. 
f 6. The ^ question at issue bct\^eeii 
these two pai-ties was not, as w'as sup- 
posed at the time in this country, be- 
tween absolute government and a con-> 
stitutional regime. The question was 
<i)etween tlie ancient institutions of the 
country and the modem democracy, 
introduced by the constitution of 181 2, 
which hail ever since that time bciju 
the watchwoid. of the whole revolu- 
tionary party in the sogth of Euro})c. 
That constitution, as explained by tJio 
author in another work,* stmek out at 
a heat in the isk of Leon— where the 
Cortes was composed almost entirely of 
the representatives of a few great com i- 
mercial towns, from the whole coiiii- 
tiy, with the exception of Gallicia and 
Asturias, being in the possession of 
tho French armies — was m substance, 
though not in form, a purely unmixed 
democracy, and, aa such, beyond meas- 
ure hateful to the vast majority of 
the rural inhabitants. It established 
a Cories of one chamber, elected by 
universal suflrage, in equal electoral 
distflets of 76,000 inhabitants each, 
with a king deprived of the veto on 
a^cond requisition from the Legis- 
lature, and with the initiative of all 
laws vested in the popular representa- 
tion. Short as their experience of this 
absurd and impracticable constitution 
liad been, it liad been sufRcieut to 
prove that it was utterly unsuited to 
the circumstances of the country, and* 
with th 0 exception of the citizens of a 
« Europe, chap, MO* , 
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few great towns, in the highest dc^ce largely availed themselves of the fncil- 
hiiteiul to its inhabitiints. But being itics in this respect which the English 
supported by the army and citizens of sympathy with what appears the cause 
the towns, it at first obtained the as- of freedom all over the world opened 
ceiidancy ; and by the siiccejgsful re- to tliem. The debt contracted by tlio 
volt of Riego and tho array assembled Liberal Govonimeut, from its adtes- 
iii the isle of Leon in October 1820, it sion to iwrf in 1822 to its overthiw 
was established for a time as the con- in OctolScr 1823, had been very consid- 
stitution of the state. erable — it aiiioiiiited to the enormous 

7. The Froncli intervention in 1823 sum of £19,000,000 sterling ; but such 
at once put tho popularity of this de- was tine cxliausted state of the treas- 
inricratic regime to tho test. fJheSpan- ury, that it was impo.ssible either to 
isli army, 100,000 strong, arrayed in recognise it or pay its interest, and the 
defence of it, having been neutralised stock was dowm from 100 to 15. In 
bv a French army of equal strength, thcs8circumstance.s, if the Government 
which crossed the Pyrenees under the of the Restoration could have recog- 
] )uke d’ Anfjpuleme, the civil portion of iiiscd that debt, and paid the dividends 

• llifi jiation was left to ^self, and it w’as due on it, tlie cajutali-sts interested in it 
not slow in making its wishc% felt. K# would have been satisfiml, and tlKsah^'S- 
I (‘.sistaiice was anywhere attempted till tility of the moneyed interest in Great 
the invadci’s reached the walls of Ca- Britain to the restored govenmicnt 
%liz. Tlie march of the lYench froij^ would have been prevented. But 
the Bidassoa to Madrid was a contin- neither w ould the national fiiiances, in 
ucd civic ovation, and the extricatioiF a state of utter iiiiii, admit of this; nor 
of the King from his state imprison- were the Carlist Ministiy, composed 
incut iu the isle of Leon was the sig- of violent men, heated by the vicissi- 
nal for a general outbreak against the tudes of civil warlare, disposed to make 
constitution in all parts of the land, any such sacrifices for support of 
Everything wm restored to the mon- thosti who had lent money to their 
archical regime as quickly as it had mortal antagonists. The consequence 
lH»en changed in the preceding year was, that the Liberal debt w^as repu- 
iiito the deniocratie f and it was nard dialed, and thereon eisued the most 
to say whether the inarch of Riego to envenomed hastility between the Gov- 
Madijjid in 1822, or that of the Duke ermneut of tho Restoration at Madrid 
d’Aiigoul^me to the Trocadcro in the and the English capitalists, whicli, 
su<T(*cdinff year, was tho most unop- more than anything else, determined 
posed ana triumphant, or the raok the part that Gr^t Britain took iu 
seemingly, ill accordance with the wishes tlie civil war whicli ere long broke out, 
and interests of the inhabitants. and for many long years biShed tho 

8. Had tho finances of Spaiin ad- Peninsula in bloou. 

inittcd of it, or the victorious Carlist 9. Aft^ the victory had been gained, 
jiJrty had sense enough to have adopt- and tlie greater part of the Freucliai*- 
ed it, a plan now presented itself which mi^ had retirctVfrom the theatre of 
promised to sopite those fonnidable di- their inglorious and bloodless contest, 
visions, end tf embraced would prooably Spain was left iu a most pitiable and 
have secured to tho Legitimate party distracted state.* Some resistance was 
to this hour the undisputed possession attempted in the provinces, pt^icu- 
of the throne. The necessitous state larly under Mina iu Catalonia ; but 
of the treasury, in conseouence of the the^ efforts, being desultory, and 
loss of half tho revenue or the state by without either concert or general di- 
the South American I'cvolt, had com- rection, w^ere ere long suppressed. By 
pelled the Oovemmont for many y earn the end of 1823, no armed force in open 
tack to live idmost entirely on bor- resistance to the Govemmeut remained 
rowed money; and tho |)opular party, in any part of the Spanish territory, 
which had got possession of the helm But the country wasS’ory far indeed 
by tlie success of Riego'siitevolt, had from being settled; audit was not easy 
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to say whftther most discontent pro- ing the progress of events in the neif?h- 
vailed among the discomfited Liber- bouring kingdom, and distmeted by 
als or the successful Royalists. The all its passions, underwent revolutions 
former mourned over their disappoint- which parodied on a small scale tins 
ed hopes and blasted expectations, convulsions by which Spain had been 
and® were grieved on reflecting on shaken. The grcjit revolt of the mili- 
the ridiculous figure the^" had cut in tary in the isle of Leon in 1822, and 
the eyes of Europe, when, after ail overthrow of the Government by tho 
their boasting, and their declared roso* soldiers headed by Riogo, was iinme- 
lution to die in tho last ditch, they diately followed by a corresponding 
had allowed a French army, not a third movement of the same kind in Portu- 
of that which they had combated for gal, whiclfat once led to the overthrow 
six years in tho late war, to march of the Government. A constitution, 
from the Bidassoa to Cadiz without precisely similar in all its parts to thi; 
firing a shot. The Royalists, ailjeit ultra-demoeratic one established in 
successful, wei*e hardly less discon- Spain, was adopted by the Cortes in 
certed. Now tliat the contest was Lisbon, and proclaimed with great so- 
ever, they began to reflect on the cost lemnify, and amidst general applause, 
at/»«^ich it had Ikscii purchased ; and, 'In the capital, while the King was co- 
like the French emlgi-auts who return- erced and placed in a state or respect- 
ed to their country in 1814, they were fhl imprisonment in his own T^iace. 
in secret ashamed, as real patriots al- {Jiibounded joy in the w^hole Revolu- 
ways will be, of a victory won by the tionists followed this great success ; 
amis of the stranger. Meanwhile the 'they had now got the command of 
coun|:ry remained in tho most distract- tho sovereign, and all their usurpa- 
ed state. A garrison of French soldiers, tions and encroachments went on in 
fiOOO strong, overawed tho capital, and his name. But the thorns were not 
others of th^ like force preserved the long of showing themselves; and the 
peace in liarcelona and Valencia ; but est^lishment of a democratic con- 
the inhabitants of the.se cities were in stitution in the mother country nro- 
the highest state of discontent, while, duced the same severance of thecoiou- 
in the provincflc, the Royalists openly ies from Portugal which it had done in 
threatened vengeance on the Liberals Spain. I'he members of the Cortes 
and the foreign army which had con- wiio represented Brazil, seven in ^uih- 
strained tlie people to suspend the ami her, declined to vote on or sign the 
of vengeance, and accept a constitu- constitution, alleging as a reason that 
tion. Numhera of disbanded soldiers they must, on a matter of such im- 
traverse^ tho country in every diroe- portance, await instractions from their 
tion, lev^ng contributions and forcing constituents in South America, It 
supplies from the iimabitants without soon appeared what these instructions 
mercy ; whi le the regular troojjs, almost were to be. No sooner did tho citizens 
entirely without jmy, were reduced to of Rio Janeiro and Bahia, the two chfef 
similar straits, and iisr their own |ub- towns of Brazil, receive accounts of the 
sistenco were obliged to have recourse revo^tion at Lisbon, and tho estab- 
to the same violent mode of obtaining lishment of the Sixinish constitution 
supplies. To such a fitch did the dis- there, than they ^t up a revolution 
content and sulfering Of the country ofvtheirown, and formally abandoned 
rise in the course of the following year, their allegianee to the Crown of Por* 
that insurrections, headed bjtntdis- tu^ They did not establish a ro- 
bended troops, broke out m severaf public, however, but declared tho 
districts, two of which, organised in rrinco Royal, Don Pedro, then viCc- 
the town of Gibraltar, were only sup- toy of Brazil, Emperor, and convok- 
pp^ssed with considerable dimcaltjri ed a Cortes of thetr own to frame a 
ahd after a serious elusion cl blood. ^ constitution suited to the wishes and 
' ip; Daring the^ two years the in- interests of the colony, both of whhih 
b<d)itantsof Portugal, anxiouslywatch-j were entiiOly disregt^ed % the ro« 
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volutionists at Lisbon. This strong soldiers without pay, agriculture Ian- . 
step was rested for its justification on guislung, and distress universal. As 
the assertion that the King of Portu- alwap happens in such cases, the very 
gal, father of the new Emperor, was a parties who had been the most active 
prisoner in the hands of his owii sub- in bringing about this change were the 
jects, and was for that reason incap- first to suffer from its effects. Tlie 
able of taking any legal step. The public revenufi having been rained by 
Government at Lisbon made some cf- the separation of Brazil, and stoppage 
foits to suppress the revolt, and sent ofcommerce in consequence, the troops 
out a considerable expedition to Bahia, were without pay, and consequently 
which at first gained considerable sue- on the verge of mutiny. In vain the 
cesses. But at length, finding the Government tried tonegotiate a treaty, 
sensoof the country against them, and offensive and defensive, with the ro- 
that the public feeling was unanimous volutionary Government at Madi’id ; 
for independence, the attempt to sub- drea^of a rupture, on the one hand, , 
jugate it was al^ndoned, and a con- with England, if such a design were 
vention entered into, in virtue of wliich persisted in, or with France if it were 
• the trooiw returned to Portugal, loav- abandoned, rendered the design abor- 
inff flio Brazilians to follow Hieir owni>tive. So general did the disconi««t 
indinations. The Emperor was im- with the new regime soon become, that 
mediately proclaimed, with great re- it led to open revolt which ended in 
joiciuM and the utmost fonn, by the^ a civil war. On the 23d February the 
titleoi Don Pedro I., Emperor of Bra- Condo d’Amarante, a nobleman of 
zil. Thus the fimt effect of the j^eat ^ great infiuence in the north of Portu- 
democratic movement, be^n by Kiego published a proclamation 
and his associates in the isle of Leon, Villa- Real, the place of his birth, in 
was to lead to the severance of both which he called on the Portugese to 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonics take up arras “to delive^thSr coun- 
from the mitber country — an event tiy from the yoke of the Cortes and 
of the utmost moment to both henii- the scourge of revolutions, religion 
sphere^ but more especially to Brazil, from its enemies, and the King from 
by delivering it from*the democratic captivity, and put hiinii a situation 
tjTanny with which it was threatened, tone able to restore haziness and just 
and c||&blishing a constitutional mon- laws to his ^ople.” This invitation 
archy for its government, the conse- was promptly responded to. On the 
gucnces of which have since stood forth day lollowing he marched with a small 
in bright contrast to the devastation body of bb armed retainers to Chaves, 
and imseiy which has ever since pre- where ho was cordially receive^ by the 
vailed in the adjoining republics of ganison, consisting of two regents, 
South America. • and the whole population of the moiin- 

11, As Portii^l had followed Spain tainons jpvinco of Tras- os -Montes 
in the revolutionary movement which joined him, along with a third regi- 
led to the overthrow of the Govern- menj^ with the utmost enthusiasm, 
ment and estahlidimontof a demijcra- He was soon at the head of 3000 sol- 
tic constitution in 1822, so it foll^ed diers, besides armed peasants of double ; 
its more powerM neighbour equally that number; a^ with these forces, ; 
closely in reaction of the succeed- which were continually increasing, he ' 
ing year, lie whole great interests advanced to the right bank of the j 
in tne countiy were in a ^ate of suf- Donrt, on the left of which river Don 
fining in oonsequence of that convul- Doub do Riegow^ stationed with 7000 
sion. The separation from Brazil, men, chiefly militia. A series of ob^ - 
which was now fully accomplished, stinate conflicts ensued between these ; 
had ruined commerce, W lerting in commandera with varied success; but, i 
the competition of ^e EngR^ mer- on the whole, the Insurrection was 
cantile aaventurers. Credit was anni- firmly established in all the provinces 
Mbted, tile treasuiy was tfmpty, the to the north of the Douio, while the 
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Constitutionalists Still retained the in danger, and the attempts of the in- 
cominond in Oporto and evciy whore to surgents an elibrt to dethrone John 
the south of that river. VI., the best of kin^ The supremo 

12. This divided government, how- command in the capital was hestowcnl 
ever, jms not of long diimtion. The on General Supelerda; but suspicions 
Liberal pirty and Cortes at Lisbon were soon entertained of his fidelity, 
made the greatest efforts to raise and and lie was only saved from being 
equip a respectable force to meet the torn to pieces by the mob on the 29tli 
Royalist invasion from the north ; and Juue, when the whole garrivsoii were 
as "the greater part of the army was under arms to celebrate the Fete Dicii. 
on their side, and had tlie strongest Iii the night he threw off the mask, 
motives to support it, as they had and opdnly declared for Don Miguel 
brought about the Revolution, their His example was immediately followed 
defensive measures for a time kept by several regiments stationed in the 
the enemy at l)iiy to the north ‘bf the capitil; and next morning he .set out 
Douro. Tlie King on seveml occa- at the head of 2700 of the best troops 
sioiis, in addresses to the Cortes, ex- in Lisbon for Sautareuj, where Don^ 
pi'essed his firm determination to up- Miguel had ^xed his headqusiiters,* 
the constitution ; and his secoml^ and wh^Vo ho was already joined by 
son, Don Miguel, the acknowledged several of the chief i>ersous in the 
head of the Iloyalist party, took Ihc kingdom. 

oath to observe it. lint "the Queen, , . 13. Matters now soon came to ’a 
endowed with a more masculine spirit crisis. The Constitutionalists strove 
than her son, refused to do so; and*’ for some days to make head against 
th^knowledge of this division in the the storm, and the King issued a nro- 
ro^l family tended to perpetuate a clamation against his son, in which 
feeling or doubt and insecurity in tho he said that, “ as a father, he would 
capital. Affairs soon came to a crisis, know how to pardon oifenccs which, 
On the 2fth May one of tho regi- as a king, ho was bownd to punish.’* 
ments sent from Lisbon to join the But the current had now become too 
army of observation in tho north, re- nolent to be by any means arrested, 
volted, and koisted tho Royalist col- Don Miguel iilbved forward to within 
ours ; and on tho same night Don a few miles of the capital, where he 
illigiiel effected his escape from the was joined by nearly the wh#lo re- 
palacc at the head of thirty cavaliers, maining troops in it, and even by tho 
and made straight for the quartere of minister liimself. Deserted in tliis 
this regiment, which he joined in manner by the whole anned force on 
safety Villa-Frahco. He imnicdi- which they relied for their protection, 
ately i?ubli.shed a nroclamatiou, call- the Cortes, which had now dwindled 
iug on all faithful Portuguese to join down to .seventeen membere, closed 
him in rescuing the King agd country their sittings ; tho remainder had em- 
from the shameful yoke which the barked for England or sought safety 
Liberals had imposed on Ijoth. Mean- in flight. Tho King set out from his 
while the Conoe d’Aiuarante, oeing palgce escorted by troops, who with 
overmatched in the north, crossed the the crowd shouted, “Viva el Hey Asso- 
borders into Spain, and found l^Icrino, Into !' and directed his steps to Villa- 
a Royalist chief, in that quarter with Sranca, where he was soon after found 
four thousand men. Bnt tho march by Don Miguel, who threw himself at 
of events in the capital ere Idkg hi8i feet and implored prdon. Tlie 
came so rapid that the northern in« King received him with kindness, and 
^urrectiou became of little moment, assured him of his fa\'our: but the 
Immense was the sensation which the counter-revolution was complete, and 
esdtpe and proclamation of Don Mig- only rendered the more so from its 
uel produced in Lisbon. An oxtrar having now got possession of the 
Oi*diuary meeting of the Cortes was reigning sovereign, and publishing 
assembled, who declared the country } procUmaHons and decrois hW 
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name. One \Tas soon after issued in the secession of tlic transatlantic 
which strongly inveighed against the part of his dominions. He stigma- 
faults and evils of the late democratic tised the former Liberal constitution 
regime, but promised a coustitution as ** founded on vain theories, incom- 
in conformity with ancient usage and patiblc with ancient customs. and the 
the new rights of the age. This dif- opinions ani necessities of lEe Por- 
fused general satisfaction, and caused tuguese nation;" while at the same 
the new Government to be universally tinie it admitted that the “ old insti- 
acknowledged in the country. En- tutions could no longer answer the 
couraged oy those flattering appear- interests of civilisation without some 
iiiices, the King returned to Lisbon change.’' In onler to steer through 
with great pomp, followct^ by Don these opposite difficulties, he proposed 
Miguel on horseback, and amidst iin- to issue a commission to fourteen 
auimous acclamations. But he was members, with the Marquis rnlmclla 
tliei-c little more tlian a state prisoner at tlTeir hearl as chairman, to draw up 
surrounded with the ensigns of royiil- a fundamental constitution in con for- 
ty: the whole power rested with Don mity with ancient usage, but adapted 
* Migpcl ana the counter-revolution- for modern requirements. The victory, 
ists. This soon distinctljT appeared* however, of the Eoyalists was '-?«in- 
iii the state measures, which were pletc, and was soon evinced in the 
still carried on in the name of the most unmistakable manner. Great 
♦King. Don Miguel was appoiutej rejoicings took place at Lisbon on oc- 
Gcncralissimo of the army ; Count casion of the entrance of the Queen, 
ralinolla, Minister of Foreign Aflfaii's,* who had always held out against the 
Don J. M. Pamplona Gomez, of the Cortes, in the course of \vhicl|| the 
Interior— appointments which reveal- Conde d’Amarante, wdio l^d first set 
ed unequivocally the Eoyalist influ- on foot the insurrection, ivas created 
cuoe which had become paramount. Marquis of Chaves, wherc^it had coin- 
Thirty memibirs of the Cortes w'ere mcnced, and a meual was given to 
banisned or deprived of their situa- cveiy officer and soldier of Ins little 
tions; and many foreignei's of distinc- anuy of 3000 men which eflected it, 
tion who had long sePved in the army bearing the licad of th# King, and on 
W'ith eclat, particularly Sir R. Wilson, the reverse the words, “ Heroic Fidel- 
GeiKfal Pepe, and Colonel Fabvier, ity of the Trainontaiiists. ” Though 
were deprived of their appointments none of the persons involved in the 
and sent back to their respective preceding democratic revolution were 
countries. This was a poor return brought to the scjflbld, the measures 
for the exertions of men who, especially of the police, which had fqjlen en- 
tho first, had rendered eminent ser- tirely into the hgiids of tlie absolut- 
vices to the country in the great war ists, became every day more vexatious, 
with France. But as these ofeers had But notijithstandiiig" this, as the King 
tlfrown in their lot with that of the and Don Miguel were to all appear- 
Revolutionists, they could not expect anc^ reconciled, wnd the Government 
to be retained in office after tbe^ had was carried on ostensibly in tlie name 
been disposted ; and to the glory of the of the former, there was no room for 
Royalists be it said, this Restoration hesitation as tt) its recognition by 
was unstained by human blood, • foreign powers. The French were the 
14. The King soon after his Restora- first to send an ambassador to the 
tion issued a decree from the palace and the peraon selected was 

of Bemporto, in which he announced M. Hyde do Neuville, who arrived 
the principles which were to regulate on the 11th August, and had a pri- 
the Government of the Restoration, vate reception on the 14tli of the same 
He took the title of King of Portu- month. A few days aft^ the Rus- 
gal, of the Algarves, and of Brazil; a sian arrived, who brought the congra- 
desiguation vmich sufficiently proved tulatious of the Emperor to the King 
that he W'os not disposed ib acq^uiesce and Don Aliguel; and on 7th Septem* 
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l)er Garter Kinff-at-Arms came witli the natural result of the altered po&i- 
the emblems of uie Order of tlie Garter tion of the European powers since the 
for the King, which he brought in the p^e, all n^es in the British cm- 
Windsor Cakle, seventy -four, which pire were alike desirous of seeing re- 
were formally presented by the English prcsentative institutions established in 
aufbassador, Sir Edwam Thornton, the Peninsula, and the French armies 
Commissioners, toward^ the close of withdrawn from its territory. The 
the year, were sent out to Brazil to en- Whigs and Liberals wished it, and 
dcavour to effect a reconciliation with were prepared to make any sacrifice to 
the revolted colony, but they returned attain it, because they had a sympathy 
without effecting anything ; and it was with freedom all over the world, and 
only by a loan of £1,600,000, con- anticipated from the establishment of 
tracted by the Government in Lou- Britisn institutions the same prosper- 
dou, that the daily expenses of the ad- ity in foreign nations with which they 
ministration w’^ere provided for. * were surrounded in their own. The 
15. Although, hov'ever, the reac- Tories were not less desirous of it, for 
tionary Government was in this man- the invasion of the Fr^ch defeated ^ 
ner, so far as outward appearances went^ the traditionakpolicy of Great Britain 
rebelled with the principal European »in regarcTto the Peninsula during tw'o 
powers, yet it may easily be believed centuries, and threatened to restore 
that it was so more in appearance than French infiuenco in a region where, to 
reality, and that beneath all this seem- «^st it, Marlborough combated 
ing cordiality there lurked no small and Wellington had conquei'cd. The 
amount of enmity and distrust. This ^Radicals were equally zealous in the 
Avas in particular the case between the cause. They beheld the liherjd party 
Engl^h Gpvemmcnt and the Cabinet both in Spain and Portugal in arms 
of Lisbon.' It could not be otherwise, apinst the Kum, and that was aufh- 
>vhen what was going forward on the cieiit to make thism tlieir friends ; for 
other side of the frontier is taken into they are the supporters of every revo- 
consideratiou. The French army, un- lution except toat which is mrected 
der the Duke d’Angoul6me, was rapid- gainst a republican government, 
lytraversing the Spanish territory, and l%ough last ndt least, the moneyed 
establishing the influence of the ^ur- interest were the warm supporters of 
bons from the banks of the Bidassoa the revolutionary party inbothtking- 
to the walls of Cadiz. The Royalist dome of the Peninsul^ for they h^ 
revolution in Portugal stood in the advanced them loans to a great extent 
same line as this foreign-supported re- both in Europe and America, and they 
action in Spain, and^Don Miguel was in had a mortal dread of repudiation u 
j)rmcipl6 as well as ^terest the ally of the Royalists in either were restored 
Charles X. Thus, both from principle to unshackled power. They put every 
and interest, the EngUsh Gqyemment possible encine in motion, in coi^e- 
the ally of the Liberal par^ in quence, to nirther the designs of the 
Portugsd as well as 4gpain ; wnil^ for Liberals in both the Peninsular Diion- 
the same reason, the French was the arch^ies; and to effect that they eom- 
poitisan of the Royalists. So strongly menced and sedulously nuuntained a 
was this marked, and so univenMly systematic series of abusive ortioles in 
miderstood, that the splendid embas- tbs public newspapers agmnst both 
sies sent by France, Russia, and Great Ferdinaud Yll. and Ddis Miguel. So 
Britain were everywhere regtrdbl powerful was their influence, and the 
so many lures held out by these powers weight of these concurring causes, that, 
for the attainment of the poUtibd al* as was afterwards the case in regard to 
Ranee which they all so much oovwted. the Refcuin Bill, th^produced a” chaos 
Ifl. Of these Cerent snitors^ how- of unanimity ** from parties the most 
ever, England was atronce the most opposed to whothenn general policy 
l^werfril and the most sincere. By a in the whole British monarohy ; and 
sihgukr combination of cfrcumstances, when Mr brougham madiHtia Oele* 
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brated declamation against the French 18. The combined influence of these 
invasion of Spain in May 1823, it causes ere long appeared in a fresh 
vas not easy to say whether he was political convulsion in Lisbon. The 
niostloudly cheered by the ultra-Tones Government, which was entirely in 
or the ultm-Radicals, the Ministet^- the hands of Bon Miguel, tlie com- 
ists or the representatives of the Stock mander of the armed forces, had un- 
Exchange. happily departid from the lar^o pro- 

17. It was not in the nature of fessions of moderation and for^voness 
things that this remarkable unani- with which tlie King had inaugurated 
mity in the British House of Com- his renewed accession to the throne, 
mons on the subject of the Spanish and several decrees and proclamations 
and Portuguese Revolutions should had been addressed to the army which 
not produce a marked effect on both presaged too clearly a return to a sys- 
countries. England was the power to tern of terror and cruelty. Arrests 
which all nations stru^ling for free- became frequent, the police redoubled 
dom naturally looked for countenance their vigilance, the prisons were now 
and support ; and tlie spectacle of the filled to overflowing. The sect cf 
ffouse of Comlnons exhibiting so warm Freemasons, who had lent their secret 
an interest in the indepenocAico and #ign and organisation, in direct ox>3^- 
freedom of the Peninsula, gave the sition to the principles of tlioir frater- 
utrriost encouragement to the Liberal nity, to the spread and furtherance of 
party in both countries. In Poilu^l ^seditions preparations, were the object 
this eflect was peculiarly strong, alike of especial anxiety to the police, and 
from the long-continued alliance which (the most savage denunciations on tho 
liad existed between tho two countries, part of the Government. These vio- 
the identity of feeling and interest lent and unjustifiable proceedings Sad 
which had been produced by commer- immediately the eflbct of stfengthen- 
cial connection, and tho recent and ingthehand8ofthoLibGrjj,aiidT>ro- 
efflcacions aid jvil^ch Great Britain had portionally^ lessening the Srength of 
afforded them, both in the prolonged the Royalist pai-ty. Tho results were 
strife with Napoleon during the revo- soon apparent. Veiled under the cloak 
lutionary war, and still*more lately on of secret societies, which w recent times 
occasion of the invasion of Spain by have become so formidable an engine of 
the anpies of Charles X. These feel- revolution in the principal European 
ings were in a peculiar manner strong states, a widespread insurrection was 
in Oporto and Lisbon, from the close oi^nised, having for its objects to get 
commercial connection which had so quit of Bon Mi^eL and restore tne 
long subsisted between the former city Cortes and the labiral r^me. Tho 
an(f the British, and the infusion of King, who had lone found nimfielfsu- 
liberal and independent ideas which perseded in authonty, and virtually a 
had taken place in the latter, from prisoner in his own palace, was fully 
theVombined residenco of the l^glish inclined to go into these measures ; 
troops during the war, and the influ- but towards the ejfifecting of this ob- 
ence of their diplomacy since the peice. ject it was indispensable that he 
For the Britm Government, with*Mr diould regain his personal freedom, as. 
Canning in the direction of foreign tiR that was done, all the tyrannical 
affairs, with reason jealous of the for^ measures of the Royalists were con- 
midable interference of France in the ducted in the name of the Sovereign, 
affairs of Spain, lost no opportunity of proclamation was issued on the 80th 
strengthening themselves by limr^ April, in the name of Bon Miguel, in 
connection in the neighbouring king- wmeh he ** deplored that the nation 
dom, and laying a foundation In pou- had not derived the advantages from 
tieal alliances for the contest which the day of 27th May 1823 wmdi had 
thev anticipated at no distant period been expected from it ; that the King 
witn their ancient and again formi- was surrounded by the factious, ana 
dable enemy. # constantly oppressed ; that the ma* 
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Bonic clubs were still permitted, jus. 
tice neglected, agriculture mined, taxes 
increased, commerce depressed, and all 
tliat by the fault of tlie secret societies, 
the infernal race of which should be 
utterly extirpated.*' Still, however, 
the King was in thSr hands; but 
after several ineffectual attempts at 
escape, he succeeded in getting off un- 
der pretence of going by sea to hear 
mass in one of the royal country-houses 
on the sea-coast, with the urincesses 
Jiis daughters, and some of tne court- 
iers devoted to his jjerson. No sooner 
liad they pushed olf from th^ shore 
than, on a signal given, they sud- 
denly changed direction, and, swiftly 
impelled by the oars of a hundred 
twenty rowers, made straight fo*. 
the Windsor Castle, which lay at some 
distance in the river. The rapidity of 
their motion defied pursuit. When^ 
they approached tlio English squadron, 
the boats of the Heel, with the crew* 
fully armed, stood out to receive him 
nnfi repel any attack; and the m'oment 
the Km/ stepped on the quarterdeck 
the royal standard was hoisted, and all 
the fleet with royal honours sailed past 
his Majesty. 

1 9. These alternate successes of the 
Liberal and^loyalist parties proved 
that the nation W'as not inspired with 
the generous love of freedom, but that 
they were the struggles of two politi- 
cal parties of nearly equal strength, 
and alike indifferent to the public wel- 
fare, provided tl^'.y could seat them- 
selves m power. Rut it soon apiKJarod 
tliat the Liberals, Mo were now again 
in the ascendant, had stronger sup- 
port both in the influeutiaf cesses at 
home and in the atfiance of the af^a- 
cent states. Next day the ivbore am- 
bassadors of foreign powers came on 
board the Windsor tCastle, where his 
Majesty reposed under the broad sha- 
dow of the flag of Great Britain, and 
tendered the wannest assunuu^es of 
their sympathy and regard. Encodr- 
aged by tnia 8Up]x>rt, the King issued 
a decree, in which, alleging as a rea* 
aon the youth and inexperience oi 
Bon Miguel and his inability to pon- 
dtict the Government, he was depriv- 
ed of the comma^id of the army and all 


his military governments, his move- 
ment was stigmatised as rebellion, 
though it was ascribed to the influence 
of evil counsellors, not his own deprav- 
ed disposition. But as his power was 
at on end, it was wisely judged tlmt his 
presence could bo well dispensed with ; 
and accoixlingly he w'as on the LStli 
despatched on board the French frigJito 
Ija Porte, which conveyed him in safety 
to Brest Fron i thence he proceeded to 
Paris, where he was received in the 
most distinguished manner by Charles 
X. Tlie King, now liberated from all 
restraint, after having received deputa- 
tions and promise of support from the 
principal public bodies of the state, 
left the Windsor Castfe aniidst tin? 
roar of lti*tillerj% and landed at flic ar- 
senal, from wlience he repaired amidst 
universal acclamation to the royal 
palace of Bempovta. The Queen wis 
sent off to the Chateau of Quiluz, and 
the Archbisliop of Lisbon to Busaco. 

20. The revolution was now com- 
plete, and it was followed by a partial 
change in the Ministry, by the Arch- 
bishop of Evora, a noted Liberal, being 
made Minister of tli|j interior. The 
English influence, wl>ich had been in 
abeyance ever since the revolt of Don 
Miguel ill the preceding year, was 
completely reinstated by flie fortunate 
result of this bold and well-cf^coctcd 
evasion on the part of tlie King, the 
success of whicn proved tliat, in the 
metropolis at Icjistl the Liberal party 
had a decided majority, as well in in^ 
fluence as in numbers. The general 
satisfaction was increased by a decree, 
which appeared a few months after* 
wards, wmch restored the ancient bon- 
stitution of Portugal ; according to 
which the Cortes was to consist of the 
clef^, the nobles, and the Tiers Etat, 
each elected according to the old fonn, 
This was accompanied by what pro- 
fessed to be a general amnesty for 
all political offences, up to the 5th 
June in the preceding year. But 
from this were excepted those who 
had been implicated in the insurrec- 
tion at Ol^rto, who were banished 
from the kingdom ; the militaiy offi. 
cers who had fomented the revolution 
m Bmilatand obliged the King to 
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swear to the rcvolutionaiy constitu- 
tion of the Cortes ; and those who in 
the Traz-os-Monles had opnosed the 
Conde d’Araaranto, or in tlie Cortes 
expressed tlieinselvcs disi*esi)ectfully 
of the King or Queen. These excep- 
tions were so nuirierous that they took 
away almost entirely the gmee of the 
gift ; and the discontent in conse- 
quence became so general, especially 
in the army, which had taken so de- 
cided a part in favour of Don Miguel 
in the late convulsions, that the Gov- 
ernment, despairing of internal re- 
sourpes to meet the difficulties u'ith 
which they were surrounded, made 
u formal application to the English 
i'abiuet for Aiccour; and for some 
time the idea was eiRertauied of 
sending out 8000 Hanoverians to sup- 
port the Portuguese Government. Hut 
tWs plan was wisely rejected, both as 
it would require the consent of the 
Germanic Diet, which the British Gov- 
ernment were by no means ceilaiii of 
obtaining, and os the existing treaties 
with Portugal only bound England to 
assist them in case of danger from a 
foreign power, ^not from internal com- 
motions. It was determined, there- 
foi'e, to decline the assistance of a 
laud force, but to strengthen the Brit- 
ish squadron in the Tagus, in order, 
in any event, to secure an asylum for 
the Kiift, which was accordingly done. 

21. W liile Portugal was undergoing 
these alternate elevations of the op- 

g osite parties to the direction of affairs, 
j)ain was in still more difficult cir- 
cumstances. For, in addition to^the 
vehement strife of parties which was 
so strong in Poi-tugal, its Govern- 
ment laboured under the triple curse 
of a restoration eflected ^ foreign 
bayonets, the known di8affectio:j<> of 
nearly the whole army, and the utter 
impossibility of effecting any foreign 
Joan till tlie revolutionary debt con- 
tracted by the "Cortes was recognised, 
which the straitened circumstances of 
the exchequer since the South Ame- 
lican revolt rendered altogether impos- 
sible. Spain paid nearly as dearly for 
its restoration by foreign arms, in pro- 
portion to its n^sources, as France had 
done. The Cabinet of Madri^was com- 


pelled to sign a treaty acknowledging a 
debt of 34,000,000 francs (£1,400,000) 
to France for the expenses of tho 
Duke d’Angoulfime’s expedition, and 
to submit to have its principal towns 
occupied by 45,000 French soldier, 
to he fed, clotlAsd, and lodged at tlio 
expense of the French Government, 
with the exception of 2,000,000 fram s 
a -month which S^miii undertook to 
provide for. This burden was to 
continue till the 1st January 1825. 
The situation of Spain at this time was 
so miserable that it could not under- 
take any additional ohligatioii. Tho 
remains of the constitutional army 
which had opposed the French, dis- 
banded, shunned by their countrymen, 
gnd reduced to the last stage of misery, 
w'ere conipelled to form companies or 
bands whicli lived at free quarters on 
the inhabitants; while the want of 
discipline in the Royalist volunteers 
in many places led to similar excesses. 
I’he Government was not less strait- 
ened. Deijrived of half their reveiAie 
by the South American rel»olt, and 
destitute of credit from the repudiation 
of the Cortes bonds, it had j!o resource 
but^ in borrowing largely from the 
capitalists of Spain itself, who were all 
Liberal in their politics ;^and this led 
to a forbearance on the part of Govern- 
ment to that party, which so discon- 
certed the extreme Royalists, that they 
openly talked of dethroning the King, 
and placing his younger brother and 
heir, Don Cahlos, cm the throne, who 
was known to he more favourrfblc to 
their extreme viewsf Thence the name 
of CarlistSi whicli in the sequel ac- 
quired a iitoiimful distinction in tho 
civil war which fojjiowod. 'J'o make 
head Ugainst so many difficulties tho 
Cabinet had no resource but tho rude 
one of force. T#\'o decrees were iu 
consequence promulgated within a few 
days of each otlier, which distinctly 
portraiied the terrors of the Govern- 
mtot and the course which, under a 
Royalist Cabinet, they were about to 
pursue. By the first a geneinl police 
was established in the country, who 
had special instructions to seixe all 
journals, books, and pamphlets ou the 
ffxmtier having a republican tendency ; 
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while the second* which proceeded on sad reality*” which alone was found 
the preamble of “the existence of practicable* fell miserably short of these 
armed bands on the principal roads anticipations. The excessive x>enury 
and highwt^s* who plundered the of the exchequer* owing to the causes 
country, ana diffused everywhere in- already mentioned, rendered all their 
vsctives against the throne and the efforts nearly abortive. The utmost 
church,” decreed thft the factious that they were enabled to do was to 
should every where be pursued* and in ^t together 80*000 men; and this 
an especial manner denounced the force* scattered over a coimtry of such 
partisans of the revolution of 1812 extent and diihcult access as Spain* 
and the democratic constitution which was wholly inadequate to maintain the 
it had established* and all who sup- public tranquillity in all quarters. As 
]Mrted it in word* ^vritings* or ac- usual in cases of civil dissension* when 
tious. the passions in the same countty are 

22. For several years after this strongly excited, the violence of the 
period the annals of Spain present followers on both sides soon came to 
nothing hut a series of struggles be- outstrip altogether that of the chiefs, 
tween the two parties, which termin- The Royalist mobs shotted, “Vive It 
ated in nothing decisive* and had ng Roi abaolu ! ^ort anx Negros (Lib- 
dther effect but to inflame the pas- erals) ; the Liberals retorted in as loud 
sions of the inhabitants* and weaken strain^ “ Vive la Constitution ! Moit 
the stren|rth of the executive by which au Roi et h la Religion. ” • 

they could he restrained. Volume^ 23. The violence of the civil broils 
wpuld he required to detail thesff which had now come so fatally to dis- 
numerous intrigues and ministerial turb the peace of Spain* was much iii- 
ch&nges* daring the course of which creased oy the nnforl^nate circum- 
tho Government was in such penu^ stance of the two neighbouring powers 
tliat it was only carried on by the aid embracing opposite sides in the strife, 
of £5,000?000bon'owed from its own and lending their sufqprt to the con- 
subjects between its restoration in Oc- tending parties. Great Britain* under 
tober 1823 and September 1830. Con- the Liberal foreign administration of 
siderable as ^his sum was* it was little Mr Canning* and* after his death* of the 
more than a of what the Liberal Duke of Wellington, lent its aid to 
Governmentofthe Cortes had borrowed the Liberal parly : France, under the 
in the tliree years they were in power, reactionary Government of ChAles X., 
irom September 1 820 to October 1828.* inclined to the Royalist side. M. Zea 
Meanwhile the country was distracted Bermudez was the Pi'inie Minister 
by continual conflicts between the who was first installed in power after 
new Rbyalist volunteers, aided by the the Fi'fench invasion was over ; and 
rural population* ind the old soldiers the^object of his policy was to pursue 
of the Corte^ supported ^ the mobs a moderate course which might heal 
in the principal towns. Tine Govern- the wounds which were bleeding iJi all 
inent* U'om tlie da^e of the revolution* parts of the country* and* if possible, 
had made the utmost eflbrts to l^ise a restore the finances and organise a re- 
respectable Royalist force by means of sp^table and well - affected military 
volunteers from the sural districts, and force for the protection of Government 
they had visions of augmenting their |nd the suppression of the disorders 
army to 800,000 men. But the “sober which distracted the ocmtry. But in 


The foreign debt contracted by the Coitea firotn Sept. 1820 to Oct 1823 was ^^19,000,000 


Contracted by the King from Oct 1823 to Sept 1830, 
Poreigndebt paid off by Cortes, . 

Do. by their King* ..... 
Interest paid on the domestic debt the Cortes, 
Since the Bestoratlon* .... 
Tearly expendltnre by the Cortes, . ' . 

Do. since the Aestor^ion, .... 
■^WAtToy, On the Spanish It 217. i 


3,000,000 
Kona « 
1 * 000,000 
Nona 

Paid regularly. 
6,600,033 
4,107,T32 
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revolutionaiy periods there is nothing troops to re-establish the Inquisition, 
so hateful to the exalted spirits on restore to the clergv all the property 
either side as forbearance and tolora- of which they had been despoiled 
tion. TheMinistiyof]M[.Zeawithdii&- during the ascendency of the Liberal 
culty kept possession of the helm dur- party, and confiscate for the indem- 
iug the years 1825 and 1826 ‘.but he was nificatioa of the Royalists the pro- 
overthrown at length by the effects of a perty of all iiiose who had taken a 
humane measure which he was desirous part against them in the preceding 
of passing. This was a general am- convulsions. This conspiracy had very 
iiesty for all political ofiences from the extensive ramifications, and embraced 
7th March 1820 to the Ist October many persons of the veiy highest coii- 
1823, dm'ing which jthe revolutionary sideration, both in point of rank and 
party were in power. This measure fortune, in the kingdom. It was ascer- 
was with some difficulty passed by the tained that they already distribut- 
Cooncil of State, but it was strongly ed 200,000 reals (£2000) among tho 
opposed by the Council of Castile, 9ie regiments of the Royal Guard at Ma- 
most important deliberative body in dnd, a considerable part of which wao 
•the abeyonc* of the Cortes in the gained over to their side ; and so auda* 
kingdom. As M. Zea^ contained to ^pious did they become that a seditious 
press the measure in the Council of placard of ominous character was found 
State, several changes took place in m tlie morning affixed to tlie gates of 
L]^o administration ; and on 19th April the Ministers' hotels. At length on tho 
a decree appeared, which, in Relief the' 17 th August the insurrections broko 
general amnesty which was so anxious- ^ut General Bessnris, who was itsmili- 
Jy looked for, declared the firm resoln- t^ chief, gave the signal for a general 
tion of the King to admit of no trans- rising by setting out in the night at 
action with the revolutionists, and the ncad of several companies of tho 
maintain inviolate the whole ancient disaflected Guards from Madrid, and 
constitution. marched towards Torrija,^ where ho 

24. It was ^ftectly understood that issued a proclamation, caUing on all 
these decided measures were a declara- faithful Spaniards to join him in dc- 
tion of a turn'd d /a mgrt against revo- livering the King froq^ the faction 
tionists and innovators of all descrip- which held him in fetters, and raised 
tions. It drove the Liberals according- the cry, * * Vive la Religion ! Vive le Roi 
ly int<f measures of open revolt. To absolu 1 Vive la Sainte Inquisition I 
counteract their design, a permanent Mort aux Ministres ! Mort h. tous les 
Junta **de sHreU pMiqthc'* was es- etrangers!” 

tablished, composed of the hipest per- 25. No words canPpalnt the conster- 
sons in the realm, with the Duke del nation which seized upon thd^ King, 
Infantado at its head, and they^soon and tho whole royift party around the 
discovered evidence of a conspiracy palace, when intelligence of these 
of ©wholly different character, and far alarming tnd unexpected events was 
more formidable complexion, than had brought to St Il^fonso, where the 
been anticipated. This was an asso- GouiT was then sitting. The revolt 
ciation of a number of nobles, bish-eps, having broken out among those esteem - 
and other leading persons in the king- ed the most faithful supporters of the 
dom, including a great number of Crown, they did not at first know on 
the members of the Council of Castile, whom to rely, or where they were to 
the object of 'which was to displace turn assistance. In the midst of 
the King as not being sufficiently tRe general consternation, however, 
for the crisis, and to put Don Carlos, Bonnudez retained his presence of 
the next heir, on the throne in his mind, and acted with the decision 
stead. With these were combined other which so often in civil confRcts secures 
designs of the most violent character, victoiy to the audacious party. He in- 
among which were, to press the evac- stantly directed every disposable sabre 
uation of tho territory by||ie French land bayonet on Ton-ija; and tho in- 
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siirgents, seeing the Ro 3 >^a]ist part of 
the Gnards advancing against tliem, 
lost heart, and began to drop off. 
Alarmed at these discouraging symp- 
toms, Bessuris was obliged to retire by 
inoipntain-paths towards Aragon, where 
he had promises of support. But al- 
though his little band was in the 
course of his inarch recruited by some 
hundred volunteers, who joined his 
standard shouting “Vive le Roi absolu ! 
Vive la Sainte Inquisition ! ” they did 
not arrive in sufficient numbers to en- 
able him to make head against tlie 
King’s forces, which were now closing in 
upon him in all directions. At length 
lie was taken prisoner, with nearly all 
his followers, and the} were executed 
on the 26th August, protesting, with 
their last breath, their devotion to their' 
King and country. They all declared 
that they had taken up arms, not 
against the King, wliom they would 
lay down their lives for, but the for- 
eign faction which held him in durance 
vile* A few days before, several per- 
sons had Vjten arrested at Madrid on the 
charge of being accessory to the rebel- 
lion — among others, the Marquis de 
Cardonas, a grandee of Spain, M. Gor- 
don, secretary of the Council of Cas- 
tile, and the far-famed guerilla, Don 
Juan Martin, %ho, under the name of 
the Empecimxdo, had been so distin- 
lishod in the war with Napoleon, 
e snatched a musket from one of his 
guards on his way to the scaffold, and 
had ncai'ly escape^r; but having been 
again seized, he underwent his sen- 
tence with undaunted foi*titude. 

26. The suppression of this ultra- 
Royalist revolt is a turning*^ point in 
Spanish modern history, and marks 
the commencemeniTof a different ar- 
rangement of parties from any whidi 
had yet taken placj. Hitherto the 
conflict had been between the Revolu- 
tionists and the Royalists — between th e 
votaries of the new and the supnprters 
of the ancient order of things — the pro- 
selytes to the democratic constitution 
of 1812 and the partisans of the an-, 
oient statutes and customs of the realm. 
But now> in consequence of tho vio*- 
leaije of the ultra-RoyalistS, and the 
known weakness and ^Illation of the 


King, a new combination presented tt- 
solf, and the extraordinary spectacle 
was exhibited of the suppoilers of 
“El Key assoluto” appearing in anus 
against the Sovereign, surrounded as 
he was by the extreme democrats, wlio 
under Riego had five years before over- 
turned the monai'chy . Such a combina- 
tion is not unknown in countries which 
have been long tormented by the re- 
volutionary passions, in whom the 
maxim, “ Extremes meet,” is often prac- 
tically exemplified. But it was some- 
what different here: the insuiTectioii 
of Bessuris was against Ferdinand 
VII. because he was suspected of leaii- 
mg too much to his old antagonists 
the Liberals, and his minister, Bernm- « 
dez-Zea,«was ^'egorded as a wolf in 
sheep's clothing. As it was, however, 
thisultra-Royalist attempt andfuiluiu 
greatly strengthened the party of thp 
&ing, and gave a new complexion to 
, the troubles in the Peninsula. Hence- 
forth the struggle was not between the 
Crown and the Republicans, but be- 
tween the partisans of the old mon- 
archy and the Sovereign at the head 
of the advocates of a modified revolu- 
tionary government. • • 

27. The Ministerialists made a cruel 
use of their victory. Great numbers of 
peraons were imprisoned and brought 
to trial at Madrid, and the result was 
that a very great proportion welb con- 
victed and sentenced to punishments 
of extreme seveiity, consiaering the tri- 
fling nature of the accusationsbrought 
against them.* At the same time 
numerous arrests of the Liberal cliiefs 
took place at Seville and throughout 
Andalusia, as if to show the impai'tial- 
ily of the Ministerial pai*ty at Madrid. 
It was soon felt, however, by the Gov* 
eniiKent, that of the two the nltra- 

* The indictments and punishments stood 

Indicted, ..... 616 

Conviotra and transported, . S6 

Imprisoned for life In a fort, . 1 

8eut to tlie galleys, ... 60 
Flogged, ..... g 
Sentto police courts, . . 22 

Found liaWe in expenses, . . 101 

Seat to a convent, . . , i 

Dismissed,. : . . . 23S 

616 

-ilHiu 470. 
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Royalists were the more formidable, and 
by far the most numerous party ; and 
several insurrections on their side in 
Yaloucia and La Mancha, though with- 
out concert, and easily suppressed, de- 
monstrated how widely their principles 
were spread through the rural popula- 
tion. Sensible of this, and desirous, if 
possible, of reuniting the ultra-Royal- 
ists to the Ministerial standard, the Min- 
isters ventured on adecidedstep. Tothe 
astonishment of all the world, a decree 
suddenly appeared on the 24th October 
1825,wiiica “relieved” M. Bermudez- 
Zea of his functions as Prime Min- 
ister, and bestowed them on the Duke 
del lufaiitado. This was intended to 
^allay the apprehensions of the ultra- 
Royalists, as the Duke vt^s the^cknow- 
ledged head of their party. But it had 
this eifect only for a very short time. It 
soon discovered that the change 
made no real difference in the policy of 
Government, and the majority in the 
Cabinet remained on the other side. 
None of the sweeping measures of con- 
fiscation, dismissal, and restitution 
which the UUras deemed necessary for 
the public security were adopted ; their 
chiefs kept lAoSf in silent hostility; 
their old jealousy of the moderate Lib- 
erals speedily revived;^and before the 
new Minister had been a month in office 
he was as much the object of distrust 
as M. Sermudez-Zea had ever been. 

28. Such was the mutual exaspera- 
tion of the parties in Spain at each 
other during this year and the three 
following, and so entire their devotion 
to their separate interests and disre- 
gard of the public weal, that tran- 
qniMity could never be said to be 
entirely restored in the country. The 
embers of revolt, either on the nltra- 
liberal or tlie ultra- Royalist side, were 
always on the point of breaking out. 
Catalonia was, m an especial manner, 
the theatre of their machinationlL 
This gmat pi’ovince, abounding in 
mountains inhabited by^a bold and 
loyal peasantry, peat part of whom 
had become inured to a life of adven- 
ture bv habits of smuggling, was the 
i^ural focus of the discontent The 
appearance of regular insairection 

VOL. T. 


was in 1825, when an attempt was made 
to seize Tortosa, wliich failed. In 1826 
fresh symptoms of discontent appear- 
ed, and a second attempt was made on 
Tortosa, which was again unsuccessful ; 
hut the disturbances extended to Fen- 
iscola. Next^year the insurrection 
assumed more formidable dimensions, 
and under two active guerilla leaders, 
FroUet and Hobet, assumed the char- 
acter of a national movement They 
issued a proclamation in which they 
declared that their object was “to re- 
lievo tlie King from the captivity in 
which he was held.” Thoujgh often 
defeated, these bands continue to 
maintain their ground j and having 
concentrated in the hills in the districts 
^of Manresa, Vails, and Gerona, they 
descended into the plains of Cata- 
lonia, and levied contributions. Baron 
d'Erolles was generally supposed to bo 
no stranpr to these commotions, and 
ithere is little doubt that their ulterior 
object was to raise Don Carlos to the 
tlirone instead of Ferdinand Yfl.» 
who was considered as being entirely 
in the hands of the liberals. The in- 
surgents went so far as to Establish a 
repney, and set up a newspaper en- 
tiUed the Calalmian Royalist, On 9th 
September a proclamation was issued 
from their commander, oreathing the 
fiercest hostility against the Liberals, 
who were accused of keeping the King 
in captivity, but still professing the 
warmest loyalty to his Majesty.* The 

* Long live the Ktng! Catalonhins whn 
love the King and ohev his sovereign decrees, 
do not believe that the troops alr^y raised 
follow the cause or will ever embrace the 


party of tho Liberals, as some would make 
Tou believe. Ko, never! our glorious ol^fect 

J 


is, thid our well-lHiIovsi monarch, Ferdinand 
VIL, Boould be delivered from the inHamouH 
neemasons who, by artifice and cunning, 
have usurped the goveiument In vain has 
his Majesty dlctatedftlie several decrees as to 
milliw purifications, with orders to examine 
most i^oTously into the reports. It has been 
all in v|in. Civil and military officers have 
o|talnea appointments without undeigoing 
any purification, while Royaliats have 
dismissed from their places with the most 
unbluehing effluiitery. How many orders 
has his Majesty issued for tlm eocecutioa of 
these decrees, and particularly for the puniah • 
ment of the revolutionists, and inOamiiifying. 
in preference to all otiier thingt, the towns 

A 
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success which at first attended these 
efforts on the part of the Royalists was 
^eat. Igualada was taken, and its for- 
tidcations repaired; bands of insur* 
gents were raised at Montaban, Cer- 
vera, and other places; and 24,000 
men were soon in arms in the pro- 
Tince. So formidable did the in- 
sun’ection become, that forces were 
directed against it from all quartei*s, 
and the King put himself at their 
head. By theso means, and by the 
vigour and activity of the Condo 
d’Espana, who commanded the Royal 
forces in that quarter, the insurrection 
was at length put down, but not with- 
out a di'eauful effusion of blood. Mill- 
taiy courts were everywhere establish- 
ed, wliich sentenced the insurgents 
with iinheard-of rapidity ; and such 
was the wholesale slaughter of the 
captives after all resistance had ceased, 
that the cause of legitimacy was iiT 
that province drovrned in blood, and 
never again made head in the subse- 
qilbnt troubles which ensued. 

29. A9 the King, although ho had 
been thrice mai-ried, had no family, 
and was^ow advanced in life, the 
succession to the crown became daily 
a greater object of anxiety to the co)i- 
tending pa^es. This was much en- 
hanced by the knowledge that the 
King’s younger brother, and the heir- 
apparent to the throne, was the avowed 
head of the aristocratic party ; and 
that it was surmised that several of 
the most scalousttloyalists entertained 
the dlslgi^ from an impression of the 
, King having fallelL into the hands of 
the liberals, of supplanting him, even 

and villages for the damage and loss they 
have sustained in dsfience of the jast cansel 
All this has tNsen done in vain; the Rbyolists 
liare been exposed to derision and to the most 
cruel parsecutfone, and the Constitotionalists 
have ei^oyed fAvour aad proteetioa, while the 
advanoM fni* the inst areentirelv 

foigotten. The ConstimUomaists have been 
employed i the BonOiets dismissed. Shm 
are the motives which have caused ns to take 
up aims for our beloved . monarch. The 
, sound part of the army is animated by the 
same sentiments. Two hundred thousand 
I&oyallatSr who have becRdesptoedsxid per- 
secuted 1^ the infamous men who manaie 
the Oovemment, are cmr oompanloiialnatm 
ready to conquer or with ^oiy/'r^Frn* 
1827; jRhfieit/ft 


while yet in life, by his junior and 
more aristocratic brother. The Liberals 
did their utmost to spread this idea, 
and foment the divisions in the Court 
and royal family, by everywhero giv- 
ing out that Don Carlos was the head 
of a treasonable conspiracy to dethrone 
the reigning sovereign. For this pur- 

g )se they prepared and widely circu- 
ted placards, professing to come from 
Royalist chiefs, inculcating those trea* 
Bonable designs.* These proclamations 
were written in London by persons in 
the interest of the Liberal party, but 
they had failed in rousing any corre- 
sponding eiforts in Catalonia. Not a 
trace of any such design was discovered 
on the examination ofethe prisoners^ 
above a thoh’sand in number in Cata- 
lonia alone, who were examined before 
a commission accorded to Don Carlos 
at his earnest request, in order to t%ft 
the truth of these calumnious charges. 
But meanwhile the spreading of the 
report worked out the desired result by 
sowing distrust between the two royal 
brothers, end throwing the adherents 
of the Court without reserve into the 
arms of the liberals, from an idea that 
they were their onlj^blrrier against a 
fearful Royalist reaction on the demise 
of the reigning sovereign and the acces- 
sion of Ms Conservative brother to the 
throne. 

80. This danger, from the declining 
state of the King’s health, and the 
non-appearance of any issue from the 
Queen, appeared to the advanced lib- 
erals, who aimed at the restoration of 
the^ democratic constitution of 1812» 
so alarming, that they resolved on a 
genertd rising in different parts of the 
kingdom while the reins or power were 
stllfin the feeble hands of Ferdinand 
ViL The prime movers of this con- 
j^iracy were no longer the Carlist or 
^(Siurcn party, but the violent revolu- 
tionists who iiad been in exile in Lon- 


* The author has one of theee papeve be- 
fore Mm, styled Mantfeeto/' addressed to 
the Spanish people by a federation of pure 
Royalists on tlio state of the nation, and the 
necessi^of rMelnstothe throne bis **MoBt 
jSeranS Bfghness the lufStita Bon Cerios.’* 
The paper was in 18^ written in Lemdob by 
weU$^v^ patties, and printed ilk 8^nish 
and Ssglbgi.— W altoh, L 383, note. ' 
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doa or Paris since their defeat in 1823 | 
by the French invasion, and who Mfere 
stimulated to fresh efforts by the nu* 
merous moneyed men in both capitals, 
who, having advanced large sums to 
the Liberal Government after their 
seizure of power in 1820, saw no pro- 
spect of regaining their money but by 
the restoration of a democratic Gov- 
ernment which should recognise the 
loans of the Cortes, and restore the 
lavish contraction of debt and profuse 
expenditure of their Libei*al predeces- 
sors. Everything promised success to 
such an attempt ; for not only was the 
King notoriously inconstant and irre- 
solute, but tlio extreme penury of the 
^xchejuer ke*{)t the Go^rnment in a 
state of chronic weakness. Mina, of 
long-established fame in the Peninsu- 
lar war, was at the head of this move- 
nvent, which began along the ivholo 
Pyrenean frontier in September 1829, 
and was headed by Mina himself, Val- 
dez, Mendez, Vigo, and others of lesser 
note. Mina issued, on let October, a 
proclamation, as General-in-chief, in 
which he called on all his countiymen 
to join him ^ restoring the liber- 
ties of their country, adding, **Tlie 
moment a glimpse of hope present- 
ed itself for the liberation of our 
country, I put myself in motion.'* 
Great ^ere tne expectations formed of 
the success of this enterprise ; and the 
invasion ivas pompously announced as 
likely to lead to the entire re^nera- 
tion of the Peninsula in the English 
journals who were influenced by the 
holders of the Co];te8 bonds. At* the 
same time General Torrijos, a noted 
Lib^l leader, issued at the head of 
jome hundred men from Gibraltar; 
and a part of the garrison of Oidiz 
revolted, and, having got possession of 
a gate, made their escape and joined 
the insurants. They were soon met#i 
however, oy the Kinga ti-oops, routed, 
and .driven into the Sierra Biorr^, a 
range of mountains to the west oiMa- 
la^ where they maintained them- 
aeives amidst rugged fastnesses for 
some years lonj^r, under Hanzanates, 
until March 1831, when he was taken 
and executed, and what remained of 
hts band finally dispersed. 0 


83. The King’s party made a cruel 
use of their double victory ; and now 
began the atrocious system of mas- 
sacres in cold blood after the conflict 
was over, which is the usual and melan- 
choly attendaii|( on civil conflicts, but 
has in eveiy age been more painfully 
prevalent iii Spain than in any other 
European state. It was liard to say 
whether the edge of tlie executioner’s 
axe fell most heavily on the OarUsts 
after their defeat in Catalonia, or the 
Liberals, after the dispersion of their 
bauds in the succeeding year. The 
execuftons wore so numerous that 
no special enumeration of them is 
practicable. Twenty-nine were shot 
in cold blood at Olot, nine officers at 
fBaroelona, and the wholp of their sub- 
alterns sent to the galleys. The Cap- 
tain-general, after these melancholy 
^punishments, announced in a procla- 
mation to the Catalonians “that the 
%word of justice had fallen on the 
heads of those convicted of high trea- 
son. May the cannon whicL has an- 
nounced the punishment of the guilty 
resound in tlie ears of their i^sociates, 
and the infamous revolutionists, who, 
issuing from the territory of a neigh- 
bouring power, have dared to profane 
the territory of tlie King our lord.” 
This measure, however, did not pre- 
vent an insurrection soon after in 
Rugierde, with the device, “ Union y 
fueror,” which was dispersed without 
difliculty; and so^ after, a free- 
mason’s lodge having been discovered 
at Barcelona, the grand -master was 
hanged, and the whole members of 
[ the lodge, yho were almost all French 
land Italian revolutionists, were sent 
to they^alleys. ^ 

! 32. It aii'ords aclear proof how alien 

the democratic constitution of 1812 
was to the general*wishes and interests 
of the country, that even the advanced 
Lit 3 erals, who also at this time took up 
argis the cause of democracy, no 
longer ventured to make its re-estab- 
li^mept their batUe-cjy to rouse the 
country. On the contn^, they ex- 
pressly disclaimed it. Torrijos was 
careful to assure hiS counttymen, — 
«< We do not seek to re*establi^ the 
constitution of 1812, being, uncer- 
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tain whether it is that which at this 
time the nation wishes to re-establish; 
we do not consider it lawful to antici- 
pate its decisions, nor docs it become 
ns to do more than submit to that 
which it may determii:^ to be best.** 
In truth the Spaniards Vero not con- 
tendiiip with each otlier for any ab- 
stract idea ; still loss were au}^ of them 
V animated by the ^nerous love of free- 
dom. Ho provisions for liberty were 
ever demanded in any of their procla- 
matioHs; no complaints of its want 
ever made. It was the substantial 
advantages of power which tllfey all 
desired — it was the disposal of the 
civil and military offices under Gov- 
ernment which they coveted. Tlie 
strife was much the same, and com 
ducted for the same objects, as the 
Parliamentary struggle in the 'British 
Islands, w»ith this diffei-ence— and it^ 
was a most essential one— that the 
agents of the conHict were not civil 
pOftios, but armed bands ; and the vic- 
tory was^ gained, not by derisions in 
the House of Commons, but by battles 
ill the fielij . But the strife was only on 
tliat account the more infuriated ; for 
warlike passions came to be joined 
to pacific ambition, and reven^ for 
blood sheil m the scafi'old roused men 
to fearful and unrelenting deeds of 
retaliation. 

33. Notwithstanding this, and de- 
spite the angry passions which were 
awakened on both sides in the course 
of thjs long - pimracted stniggle, it 
is pnmabl^ from^the vast preponder- 
ance in point of iiumbers of the Con-' 
servative parl^, that it frould have 
been terminated with the French in- 
vasion in 1823, ^wiro it not for ^e cir- 
cumstance, eminently disastrous, that 
the Peninsula contmued for fifteen 
years afier that eveAt to be the battle- 
field in which the rival parties in Eu:* 
roi>e contending for the mastery met 
and encounterea each other, f'ratme, 
still tranquil under the Bouxbon rttle« 
gave no token of the violent explosion 
whiiBh in 1880 precipitated them from 
,the throne; and Germany ftud ltaly» 
if not altogether in 

the mean time at least, quiet But 
in Bpdn md Portugal the contending 


parties in Europe were in presence of 
each other, and almost constantly in 
arms. Animated by passions as strong, 
and separated by diversities as insur- 
mountable, as ever were the Goths and 
the Moors in the same land in former 
days, the Democrats and the Autocrats, 
or the Progressistas and Scrvilcs, as 
they were named in the country, stood 
aloof in separate gi'oups, and eyed each 
other with scarce^ dis^ised hostili^. 
Each was supported by a powerful 
Iiarty in the other European states, 
and hopes were entertained for either 
of the most sanguine kind by their re- 
spective partisans. The constitution of 
1812 and^a pure democracy was the war- 
cry of the one party, composed almost' 
entirely of tlie citizens of the* great 
towns; ‘‘Viva el Rcy assolutor* re- 
sounded not less loudly from the ranks 
of the other. The Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, and Charles X. in France, 
cordially coalesced with the latter, and 
in secret suppoited them by remit- 
tances of money; the whole revolu- 
tionary and republican party in Europe 
were the zealous and efficient allies of 
the former. The Conjrf of Rome, re- 
garding the Peninsula as its peculiar 
appanage, was zealous in tlie cause of 
the ConservatSves, and its influence, 
through the priests in the rural dis- 
tricts, was very powerful. But it was 
neutralised, and more then ncutValised, 
in all the fortresses and fastnesses of 
power, by the active exertions of the 
capitalist of London and Paris, who 
had no chance of securing dividends 
on their stock but by the restoration 
of the democratic Government.* This 

* The loiuu contnuited between 1826 and 
1828 by the revolutionary Oovepunient wore 
as follows;— 

InVioadOD, 1800,000,000 reals, or £18,000,000 
In l^ls, 600,000,000 reals, or 6,000.000 

£24,000,000 

— vXns. tAI 460, note, 

The efTorte which the hedders of this stock, 
who were for the most part ardent youtu; 
Bepuhticans, made to reeusultate the strife 
In Bpain wherever it seemed to be likely to 
dies aatuial death, weie astonishing fiaor- 
motts easggeratfon. Incessantly repestsd. in 
the daily press, was the great endne, and it 
was wo^ed with sarpriafngeflhet. in annaion 
to the list invasion of Spain by the tdberals 
firom one London Journal obeenred: 
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powerful and active party were inde- 
fatigable in their endeavours to restore 
the rovolutiouaiy regime, in direct op- 
position to the wishes of nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants of the country; and 
by means of the Libeml presa^ which 
they had everywhere at tlieir com- 
mand, they succeeded in prolonging 
the strife, and imprinting on it a sav- 
age cliaracter long after the time when, 
but for their efforts, it would have been 
terminated by the final triumph of the 
Conservative party. 

84. Such was the state of parties in 
Spain, and such the divisions in the 
country, when an event occurred 
•which,* in it# ultimate nffects, united 
two of the sections of the commun- 
ity into one, and ^ve such an im- 
pulse to the Ijiberal paity as enabled 
them, after a fierce and sanguinary 
civil war, to impose, by foreign 
their domination on the country. On 
the 17th May 1829, Marie -Joseph 
.Amelie, Queen of Spain, a princess 
of the most amiable disposition, of 
the house of Saxony, expired, being 
then only in^l^r twenty-sixth year. 
As the King had no family, specu- 
lation immediately was rife as to her 
successor, especially oa the part of 
the Liberals, who dreaded iiotmng so 
much |LS the accession of the heir- 
apparent, Don Carlos, the King’s 
younger brother, to the throne. 
Under their influence, which was 
quite predominant at the Court, nego- 
tiations for a fourth mairiage of Sie 

will not enter Spain without a strong 
conviction of the probaoillty of succesa; but 
if hi ahould enter, such is the charm of hia 
xiame on Spanish ears, that a few days, we 
would ima^ne, will bo aufflcionl to induce 
the King to convene the Cortes, and use igier 
p^>er meana to prevent a civil war." The 
Tima observed at tlioaame time: '* The train 
has long been laid, and is waiting only for the 
match. It is in the heart of Spain, end id 
towns and provinces ftom norm to south, 
that the movement towards a cbnstitutfon 
works onwards, the l^renees' bt^ng but a 
gate, tliTOugli which the exiles ^oln their 
countrymen every hour.*'— -Times, Aug. 4. 
18S9. When Uina entend the country in 
pursuance of these boasts, the liberals were 
onfy able to bring 1500 Spanisi^ and 000 
foreigners of all nations into the field, and 
theynever penetrated more than hfiswleagoes 
into the Spanish tenitory.^Wa^FQS, L 07L 


King were immediately set on foot; 
and on the 7th September a marriage- 
contract was signed at Naples Iratweeu 
hia Majesty and the Princess Maria- 
Christiiia, second daughter of the King 
of Naples, thei 5 in her twenty-fourth 
year. This formed the second mar- 
riage between tlie royal families of 
Spain and Naples, the Vouug princess 
being the daughter or the King of 
Naples and the Infanta, Isabella of 
Spain, and consequently niece of the 
reigning sovereign of that count ly. 
The bride was accompanied by her fa- 
ther, Who brought her by land to Mad- 
rid, where she was received with extra- 
ordiiiarv pomp by Ferdinand VIL, who 
was enclianted with her person, and tho 
tnarriago was publicly solemnised on 
the day following. Great rejoicings 
followed this apparently auspicious 
^event in all parts of Spain ; but no ima- 
dnation could prefigure the mourn- 
will scenes of slaughter and devasta- 
tion of which it was the herald to yio 
countiy. 

85. The marriage of the K?ng being 
over, the public interest waa^soon after 
much enhanced by the announcement 
that the Queen was pregnant. This 
intelligence excited in the highest de- 
gree the hopes and expectations of 
both parties ; the Liberals being hope- 
ful for a son, which would continue 
the influence they already liad at 
Court; the Legitimists wishing for 
a daughter, who, being incapable of 
succeeding by the Ifetamlished Jaw of 
succession, would leave the throne to 
-their chief, Don CtR-los. As the time 
of her aet^^tchcmeTii drew near, tlie 
public anxiety, distracted between 
nope and fear, becoMi^ so gi-eat as to 
be almost insupportable. The Queen 
soon became tno life and soul of the 
Government. Independent of her im- 
portant and interesting situation as 
the probable mother of their future 
sovereign, the now Queen was a woman 
ol*veiy remarkable abilities, and en- 
dowed with that mixture of ambition 
and love of intrigue which constitutes 
the most efSeient and formidable head 
ofapart^. Her personal charms were 
such as in any rank wonld Imve reu* 
dered her an object of admiration, and 
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in a Boyeraim extended infinitely her two crowns coming to be placed on 
infiuenoe. it was much augmented by* the same head, and the immense pos* 
the declining health and rapidly sink- sessions of the Spanish monarchy be- 
ing mental powers of the King, who ing added to those alTOady possessed 
was now advanced in yearn, and whose in France by the house of Bourbon, 
disposition, at all tinaps prone to fa- would be effectually prevented. This 
vouritism, had now brought him into entail of the Spanish crown on the 
such a state of dependence on the male lino was enacted with the full 
young Queen, as rendered her inftn- concurrence of the Coites; and as it 
ence for good or for evil altogether formed a condition of the Treaty of 
paramount. This state of matters, Utrecht, it had become part of the 
joined to the high character and gene- public kw of Europe, and I’egulated 
lal popularity of Bon Carlos, the ex- the succession to the Spanish crown 
isting neir-apparent, led to a most hn- for one hnndred and twenty years, 
portant step, attend^ with lasthig con- 37. As this law was a com])lete bar 
sequences to both the kingdoms in the to a female ascending the Spanish 
Peninsula, and .m the ^neral policy throne, and Don Carlos was the next 
and balance of power in Europe. male heir to jhe reignin'^ sovereign, it 

36. By the old kw of ^ain, as eC became* the great object of tlie new 
the other monarchies of Euippe, al- Queen, as soon as her pregnancy was 
though males had the preference, yet declared, to obtain an alteration in it, 
there was no fixed or invariable ex; in order that, even though her chSd 
elusion of females from the succession were a daughter, she might inherit the 
to the throne. Instances were nrfi throne. Towards this object it was 
a^anting of queens having sat in their indisj^nsable to gain the consent of 
own rig^t on the thrones in the Peuin- the King; and to this point all the 
silk when it was divided into several efforts ofthe Queen and the Cwumrilla, 
kingdom^ of which Isabella, the Queen which supported her views, were di- 
of ^rdinand, the founder of the united rected. It was no matter, how- 
monarchy, was the most illustrious, ever, to attain it; for Feidinand,1hough 
But when, by the bequest of the Span- vacillating in many things, and always 
ishdominioKsto the grandson of Louis extremely liable to secret inftuences, 
XIV., the obvious danger to the inde- often of tlie very lowest kind, was ex- 
pendenceoftheother powers of Europe, treinely obstinate in others;, and he 
from the possibility of both croivns was known to be warmly attached to 
beinjj united on one head through his brother, and to have a superatitious 
marnage, led fipt to the long and reverence for the male succession to the 
bloo(ly war of tire succession, and fin- throne. The delicate task of winning 
ally to a compromise between the the royal assent was intrusted to a 
contending parties by the Treaty of royal favourite, named Grigalva, a man 
Utrecht,— the crown of^pain was, of humble birth, but considerable ta- 
on 10th December 1713, with the Icnts for intrigue, and who, having 
full consent Cortes, entiled on been introduced into the palace by 
heirs -male. By the treaty itblf, it marrying the huntsman’s daughter, 
was provided tlmt the Salic law which hill gradually insinuated himself into 
prevailed in France should be extend- the royal confidence, and had long 
ed to Spain, and that no fmxtU sktnM ^been intrusted with the entire direc- 
evtr stuxeed to tho throne of that mon* tion of the King’s private fortune^ 
arch^. The tnamage of prthoe^ of Raving been won over to the Librak, 
France with tihose of the royal house he lent a willing oar to the proposals 
of Spain was not forbidden; and many m^e to him lor working upon the 
such took place in the next centuiy. King’s mind; bnt it proved a very 
It was simply provided that no female difleult undertaking. Ferdinand re- 
should inherit or transmit inheritabk guided the project, when first broachech 
blood to the throne of Spain. In this as decidedly reyolutionary, and reject- 
way It was thought the danger of the ed it wit||tlie utmost indlgnatiom So 
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strong were his feelings on the subject, 
that it is probable he would at no other 
time of his life have gone into it But 
the Queen’s Camarilla wei*e incessant 
in their efforts; and between their en- 
treaties on the one hand, and liis 
deep-rootetl feelings of reverence for 
the existing line of descent on the 
other, lie became so depressed that 
for days together he never said a 
w'ord, and he became so nervous that 
a tremulousness appeared in his sig- : 
nature to the most ordinary papers. 
It is probable his consent would never 
have been obtained, had not the King 
been in a state of mental prostiation, 
and the principal agent in the move- 
«ncnt a haiAsome az||jL fascinating 
woman. At length, howevef, these 
influences prevailed, and he wag pre- 
vailed on to take the first step in the 
changes designed to alter the succes- 
sion to the throne, and put the seal to 
the Revolution. 

38. The means adopted to effect this 
object were as astute as the undertak- 
ing itself was audacious. It was not 
attempted to convene the Cortes and 
obtain the nec(^|^ry legislative sanction 
to tlie alteration m the order of succes- 
sion to the throne. In the present tem- 
per of the country, it would have been 
impossible to have obtained from any 
Cortes, however elected, any such meas- 
ure. what w^ done was tliis. It was 
pretended that the late King Charles 
IT. had, in 1789, obtained fi*om the 
Cortes then sitting a deci’ee abrogating 
the entail of the crown on heirs-male 
of 10th December 1718, and restoring 
the right of females to succeed to the 
tlu’dhe ; that tliis decree had been kept 
secret in the royal archives, but that 
the present King had seen it, and de- 
livered it to the late Minister imibe- 
diately after the demise of the Queen 
Maria Isabella. No one had ever seei^ 
this pretended, decree ; it had never 
been published, nor even heard of; 
and it was not recorded in ahy renter 
in the kingdom, which the Spani«i law 
aheolntely required to give ft the force 
of hitw. Such as it was, however, this 
inatrumeut, or pret^cM instrument, 
was made the foundation of the design 
to cliange the order of su^ssion to 


the throne. The King, so it was said, 
'was prevailed on to send a message to 
the Minister of Justice to deliver to 
him the records of the Cortes of 1789, 
containing the decree in question. This 
was accordinglyidone ; he kept it a fort- 
night beside him, apparently undecid- 
ed whether or not to order its publica- 
tion ; and at the end of that time ho 
returned it to the Minister, with a mar- 
ginal note, written in his own hand, 
oi^ering it to be laid before the CounciL 
This was done ; and on the 6th April 
1830, to the astonishment of every one, 
an ediet appeared in the State Gazette, 
and which was immediately proclaimed 
by the heralds, with tlie usual formal- 
ities, amidst a torrent of rain. It bore 
#iis ominous heading : “ Pragmatic 
sanction, having the force of law, de- 
creed by King Charles IV., on tlie 
jietition of the Cortes for 1789, and 

3 i.- 1 1*1 1.; • • 


ordered to be published by his reigning 
jidajesty, for the peipctual observance 
1 of law II. t. 15, pai-tida 3, establishmg 
the 1 ‘egular succession to the crown of 
Spain as it had existed for s^en hun- 
dred years.” 

39. The absurdity of holding the 
public law of succession to the crown 
of Spain standing in the statute-book 
ef 1713, as well os all thg subsequent 
ones, confirmed and ratified by Charles 
IV., Ferdinand VII., and all the mon- 
archs which had sat on the Spanish 
throne since 1713, and forming part of 
the public law of Europe under the 
Treaty of Utrecht, tcWiavo been repeal- 
ed by an alleged act of the Coftes iiL 
1789, which no on^ever piHiteDded to 
have seen except a decrepit old king, 
scheming to change the succession m 

wife, too obvious^to escape obser- 
vation. Great, accordingly, was the 
sensation which the publication of 
edict altering the omer of succession 
produced. But the more extrava- 
gant the attempt to set aside in 
tJbIs summary fa^ion the established 
order of succession and abrogate the 
rights of Don Carlos without a hear- 
ing, the more eagerly did the Uberala 
support this arbitrary stretch. The 
worse the title of the future sovereign 
succeeding under the new law, the 
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ra^re indispensable was it for support J interposition of Providence in cvery- 
to be sought in the Bevolutionaiy thing, ascribed the sex of the infant to 
party, who, setting all law aside, an- the direct act of the Almighty to dis- 
pealedto the ruder but more formidable appoint the injurious ambition of the 
weapons of force. From the moment, Queen, and, in consequence, they as- 
therefore, that, on the ^th April 1880, sumed a bolder tone, and openly spoke 
the new law was published, an alU- of claiming the crown on the King’s 
ance, offensive and defensive, was vir- demise for Don Carlos, The Queen’s 
tually concluded between the paili- partisans made preparations aceprding- 
sans of the Queen and the ultra-liero- ly. The Royalist volunteera, 8*60,000 
lutionists. How they might ultimately strong, whonad been enrolled during 
a^nst the many jwints of difference the first fervour of the reaction of 1823 
which, in the event of success, would for the support of the throne, wore dis- 
immediately arise between tliem, was banded, and their arms taken from 
an ulterior matter, which for the time them and deposited iu the fortresses 
was adjourned by common consent under charge of the regular troops.' 
The great point, in the mean time, was The army was purified by the dismissal 
to quit of the common enemy Don of all officers qf superior lank who werof 
Canos. f suspected of a leaning towards Don 

40. The public anxiety went on pro- banos ; everything was done to con- 

gressively increasing as the day ap- ciliate the army and the people ; and 
preached when the delivery of the, on 12th October 1831 a review of the 
Queen might he expected. Symptoms, Royal Guard took place, when tlie 
however, of a contested succession an<^ Queen presented them with two ban- 
civil war were already appearing : the ners embroidered by herself, express- 
refugees of both parties were collecting ing at the same time a hope that they 
at the entrance of the Pyrenean passes, would defend the rights of Ferdinand 
and the princi|)ality of Asturias sent VII. ^^aud his issue.” The banners 
up a deputation in the beginning of were received by fiv|i (generals, who 
October, when the accottchement was pledged themselves accordingly; but 
daily expected, requesting pennission Don Carlos, though superior in rank 
to do homat(e, according to ancient to any of tlrem, was not present, 
custom, to the expected infant imme- About the same time the Gazette an- 
diatelyupoii its birth, nounced that the King had Jliad an 

a so7h Jt hod been announced that, if attack of the gout at La Granja, where 
the child were a son, the royal standard the Court then was ; and it was soon 
should be hoisted on the palace ; if a known that the disease had reached 
daughter, a white hag. On the morning his stomach, and that his life was in 
of Sunday, 21 st October, it was known imminent danger. The news instantly 
that the Queen was in labour : all eyes flew to Madnd, wher^ for some days, 
in Madrid were turned to th4 palace : it was believed the King was actually 
the officers of state were instantly sum- dead. The chiefs of ms party iKpon 
znoned, and at twwsn the afternqpn the this niged Don Carlos to come forward 
cries of an infant were heard m the and daim tlie crown in the event of 
royal apartment. ** What is it cried thf Sovereign's death, or the regency 
the King, in an abrupt and impatient in the event of his lingering on for 
tone. “A rodusC was the any time, as the only means of main- 

reply of the physician. The King taming the public tranquillity. But 
turned pale, and expressions hf he rented to do either the one or 
grin escaped his Ups. He already fore- the other, declaring that, as long as 
•aw a frightful civil war breaking out his brother lived, nothing should in- 
on his decease. The infant was chris- duce him to do anything derogatory tq 
inned “ Isabella,*’ and from the very his authority. On the 80th January 

treated with miUtaiy honours ka t832 the Queen was delivered of nn- 
tile h4ir^to;ihe ciSawm whoafteiwaidsl^^ 

41. The OarUst^i, who saw a specM theDueb^ of Montpeifler. Thisdis^ 
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appointment Tras a source of great Minister made no reply, and the par- 
vexation to the Queen, and proper- tics separated tvitliout having made an 
tioually elevated the hopes of the op- approach even to an accommodation. 
j) 08 ite party, who were the more con- 48. The night which followed this 
fident m the ultimate success of their open declaration of hostilities between 
cause, that, while the King had no the rival parties was one. of extreme 
male issue, Don Carlos was the father distress and anxiety in the royal pa- 
of three fine sons. lace of Madrid. Tlie King’s life was 

42. The increasing debility and dan- despaired of; his death was hourly ex- 
gerous situation of the King, and the pected. The Ministers were assembled 
conviction he had that his death would in council in the room immediately 
be the immediate signal for the com- below that in which the monarch lay, 
mencement of a bloody civil war, had and every half-hour brought in intel- 
such an effect on his mind that, during ligence more alarming tlian another, of 
the last few months of his life, he rarely the csrtainty of a civil war ensuing in 
spoke even to his immediate attend- the event of the succession of tlie young 
ants. He was disconcerted by seeing Queen being persisted in* The King 
•himself surrSunded byj^strange faces, himself w^as in the utmost alarm on tlie 
and the Royalist chiefs, on whom he isubject, and in accents of despair ac- 
liad so long leant for suppoit, almost quainted M. Calomarde, the Minister 
all absent. The utmost pains were in attendance, who came up from the 
token by the Queen’s party during this^ coimcil below, with his apprehensions, 
interval to prevent any person suspected The Minister fully confirmed them, 
of legitimist principles from approach- nodding that the Kevolutionists had 
ing him : even Don Ignacio Mendez, again made their appearance, and that, 
who since 1814 had alw^ays sliavcd as they were evidently acting in fon- 
him, was removed, and a new person cert with foreign powers, itVas “too 
^pointed to peifonn that operation, evident tlie crisis would end in blood.'* 
Don Carlos (a^ed eveiy morning to On hearing tliis, the Queeh uttered a 
inquire after the King’s health, but he loudciy, saying, “ Anything but that; 
was never permitted to see him alone, I do not wish for blood.” “ What 
and but rarely at all •Sensible of the can we do, tlien ? ” said i^he King, ad- 
embarrassment which was impending dressing the Minister for Foreign Af- 
ovor the country on the death which fairs, “Abrogate all tliat has been 
could ^not long be averted, Grejalva done to establisli Xhe^Partida law,” 
made an attempt to conciliate Don Car- replied M. Calomarde, “for then the 
los by proposing, through the Count hopes of the Revolutionists will be 
de Alendix, the Minister of Foreign nipped in the buiL*^ “ My only wish,** 
Affairs, tliat on the royal demise the rqjoiued the King, “is for the Welfare 
regency durinc the minority of Queen of my people ; yotfr reasons have con- 
Isabelfa should be vested jointly in vinew me; write out, therefore, im- 
hiift and the Queen-mother Christina, mediately^a decree abrogatiing the late 
but on the express conditions that the law ; but I enjoin ymn not to let any 
title of the royal heiress to the crown one fnow of it till my eyes are closed, 
should be expressly recognised, thtow* and take care that till then it is not 
ing upon him the whole responsibility published or allowed to go out of the 
of the bloodshed which might ensue department of Gi-ace and Justice.” To 
if the proposal were rejected. To this this Calomarde agreed, observing, how- 
proposal, however, the ]mnoe positively ever, ft the same time, that it was ne- 
lefused to accede, assigning as a rea- c8ss^ that the other Ministers should 
eon that even if he were inclinod to be acquainted with the change, as ^eir 
sacrifice his own rights for the public jareseuce was necessary to give validity 
tnmquillity, he eould not abrogate the to his signature. *1% this the King 
righto of his sons, who, as the next i^ed, again enjoining, however, in 
hmts, were entitled to succeed to tlie the most earnest manner, entire se- 
crowQ on his decease. this the crecy on the whole afiair beyond the 
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Ministers, and fixed six in the after- 
noon for the fonnal execution of the 
momentous deed. At that hour they 
all returned bringing with them the 
decree, which had been drawn up by 
Calomarde, with the concurrence of aU 
the Ministers.* A clause was intro- 
duce expressly annulling an 3 'thing 
contrary to this his last deed whicn 
might be found in his testament, and 
this met with his Majesty's entire ap- 
probation. The screen being remove^ 
the Ministers assembled round the bod, 
and, Calomarde read the deci'ee in a 
loud voice, to which the King replied, 
“I approve it; it is welL*^ The 
Queen then took a pen, and, placing 
a blotting - book under the paper, 
lianded it to the King, who afiixedi 
his signature in his usual way,. and, 
turning towards Calomarde, asked if 
he should sign his name in full. The 
Minister replied that it would bo ad- * 
visable to do so, as the clause was of t 
the utmost importance ; upon which 
th^ing signed Fernando, at the side 
of his foifner signature ; and looking 
round the bed, and missing one of the 
Ministers, he asked ** where Zambrano 
the War Minister was?” “Sire I” 
replied Calomarde, ** he has gone to 
place himsel^t the head of the troops 
in case of any commotion in the critical 
circumstances in which we are placed.” 
The decree was then signed by all the 
Ministers present, as witnesses to the 
signature of the King, the original de- 
livered to the Miitister of Grace and 
JustiedJ and copies sent to the vari- 
ous department ^ Government, to 
be used in case of the King's death. 

44, What pains soever faay have 
been taken to pxiSi^nt the existence of 
this important instument beinS dis- 


* The preamble was asifollows: Amiotis 
that tcanqiijlUty and good order should not 
be interrupted, and d^ronS of giving to my 
subjects a proof of the afTeotion which I bear 
them, I have thought proper to abro^te 1^ 
IL, t IS, parUda Sd, eatamiahlng the rmitr 
auccesaion to the crown, and also any dauee 
or clauses in my will contrary to this my last 

detortaihatlon; and it is my will that tho 
nmeoiit do remain secret m the otSoe of the 
Iheretary of State for Gneo and Juitioe until 
After my djeceaae, Ld the aabio be uudo^ 
To the Proddent ef tny Connell.''-* 
Watiiim, L 409,, 400. . 


covered, it was too momentous in 
its consequences, and the secret was 
known to too many persons, to render 
it possible to prevent its being divulg- 
ed. It became known on the same 
evening, and produced an indescribable 
sensation. The Royalists were in trans- 
ports ; the Queen's party in sullen de- 
jection. The most illegal stretches were 
agitated in their secret councils; it 
was even proposed to send a body of 
men to assassinate the Minister of Grace 
and Justice, and seize the original of 
the instrument lodged with him. But 
ere long a less violent method of effect- 
ing the desired object was fallen upon. 
It was suddenly announced that the 
King, who h^d been thought dead,« 
had, almost by a miracle, returned 
to life, although a severe apoplectic 
stroke had for long rendered him insen- 
sible, and permanently weakened hio 
'mind. The first report of his con- 
valescence revived the spirits of the 
Queen's party, and every engine was 
instantly put in motion to get the King 
to retract bis late decree. The Queen 
in this crisis found an able and ener- 

S itie support in her » the Infanta 

omiaCarlotta, wife of Don Francesco 
de Paula, tlie King's third brother. 
She hastened from Andalusia, where 
she was at the time of the exeentiou 
of the deed, and represented to Oueen 
Christina how weak It was in ner to 
have concurred in a measure which 
went to disinherit her own daughter, 
and strongly urged her, before it was 
too late, to get the instrument witli- 
drawn. In this she was warmly sup- 
ported by nearly all the courtiers. 
Some even of the Ministers who had 
concurred with Oedomarde in the re- 
tnm to the Salic law, in the idea of tlie 
imi#edlate accession of Don Carlos, 
now took fright, from the unexpected 
r^very of the King, and the probable 
fate wmch awaited thexp^lvea in the 
event of his entire restoration to health, 
or falling again under Uie inflnence of 
the Queen. The English and French 
smbassadom strongly favoured these 
views, and recommended that, as the 
King was now so fkr recovered as 
to be able to converae on public afi^ 
lairS| a c||inge of Mi|||stry 
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be made in his nani6| and the royal 
authority he vested, during his con* 
tinned incapacity, in her Majesty as 
regent. Such a decree, accordingly, 
was obtained ; the Ministry was en- 
tirely changed, M. Zea-BermudSs be- 
in® the new Premier, in room of M. 
Calomarde ; and on the 6th a royal 
ordinance appeared, authoiising the 
Queen, during the King's illness, to 
conduct the public business of the 
kingdom. 

45. At this time the King's life was 
despaired of, and it was not expectdl 
he could survive many days; but, 
contraiy to all expectation, he re- 
covered, and was able to undertake 
•the ioui*ney*to MadrijJ on the 18th 
OctoW. llie Liberals madothe best 
use of the breathing- time thus afford- 
ed them to strengthen their partisans 
in the country. A univemal change ! 
of pei'sons in official situations of any' 
iniportanoe took place. When thei 
idea of changing tne. order of succes- 
sion was first entertained, tiie cap- 
tains-general of provinces were direct- 
ed to reiKrtt on the state of public 
opinion, an(| ^vhether the majorit}' 
would incline to Don Carlos or the 
infant Queen. With the exception of 
those commanding in Sstremaaura and 
Andalusia, they had all reported tliat 
the yajoritv was for the fomer. 
They were all in consequence now re- 
moved from their situations with Bie 
exception of those who had reported 
favourably for the change, who were 
promoted, and the places so rendered 
vacant filled up with devoted parti- 
sans of the Queen's party. The whole 
officers hokUng military commands in 

leaning^ Do^l^arlos were disimssed, 
and their places filled up with pei^ns 
on whose fideli^% in the event of a 
crisis, entire reliance could be plac^. 
The TOvernoip of provinces, the com- 
manners of the Guards, the command- 
ants of fortresses, were all changed. 
So complete a tnmsference of power 
had rarely been witnessed in any 
country. Evenr exertion was at the 
same time miufe to conciliate public 
opinion, and give the appearance of 
legality to the usuipati^* On the 


25th October 1832 a decree appeared, 
purporting to be “ the moat complete 
amnesty king ever bestowed,” but 
which in reality was intended to 
shield the Liberals who had revolted 
against the King’s authority, and en- 
able the numerous Kepubliean exiles 
beyond the Pyrenees frontier to re- 
enter the country. So transparent 
was this purpose that, on the day it 
appeared, the funds in Madrid fell 
two cent. So general was the im- 
pression that this was the real object 
in view in the amnesty, that M. Zea- 
Bennfidez drew up and circulated 
among the diplomatic body a circular 
disclaiming all revolutionaiy inten- 
tions, and professing a determination • 
jsto abide by the ancient institutions of 
the monarchy.* Having then, as it 
was conceived, allayed the apprehen- 
sions of the friends of the monarchy 
and enemies of revolution, the Queen 
ventured on the bold step of inducing 
the King to recall his deed of 18th 
SeptemlSr, reverting to the foiflicr 


^ ** False ideas are circulated in forei^ 
countries as to the actual state of affairs tn 
Spain, and intentionB are as *ibed to her 
Majesty which she never entertained. Well- 
disposed persons have even been alaimed to 
suen a degree as to believe tliat the form and 
institutions of the monarchy were alK>nt to 
undergo a total cliange— in snort, that Spain 
had formed an alliance with the Revolution. 
As nothing is further from the mind of her 
Majesty, the Queen cannot feel indifferent 
towards this error in public oninioa Her 
Mitjesty is not ignorant that the best gov- 
ernment for a nation is that which is most 
adapted to its chafteter, nmnnys, and 
usages; and Spain has shown several times 
and in an utieqnivocift manner what in this 
respect pleases her and suits her best. Her 
religion in #11 its splendour; her legitimate 
kings enjo^ung the plenitude of tlielr autho- 
rity; her complete political independence; 
her lAcient fundamental laws; the proper 
administration of Justice, and that internal 
peace which causes agriculture, commerce, 
Industry, and the avta to flourish,— such are 
the benefits which the Spanish people eagei» 
ly demand. Her Medesty, malntaming the 
l^s which the King laid down ae the flxed 
rules dt lifs government, and persnaded that 
tfie Sjianiams cherish a noble pride in being 
at all times thithfUl to their Sovereigns and 
submissive to the laws, declares hencif the 
irreconcilable enemy of every leligious or 
political innovation that might he intended 
to be introduced into it fiom abroad, with a 
view to subvert toe retening order of toings.” 
— Circttlar Oy M, ZBA-BBBKODgz, ggth Kov. 
18S2; Dec. S. 
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order of succession. In the first in- 
stance M. Posy, Pi*esident ad wUerim 
of the Council of Castile, was sum- 
moned to Madrid and ordered to give 
up the document; and on the 3lst 
December the King, i who was now 
able, to bear the fatigue of such an 
effort was made to deliver to the 
Archbishop of Toledo and other officers 
of state, summoned by the Queen for 
the occasion, a protest, in which he 
declared that his fonner deed on 18th 
September had been obtained from 
him by threats and false representa- 
tions, and that it was to be Ifcld os 
null and void of effect.* 

48. What chiefly tended to increase 
the strength of the Queen's party, and 
proportionally diminish that of Don' 
Carlos, was the open support which 
the ambassadors of France and Eng- 
land gave to the former, and the as- , ^ 
Burances which were universally given 
by the liberal press that their assist-^ 
ance was secured to the succession of 
thf Queen as regent and her infant 
daughters heiress of the throne. As 
the power of those two nations was 
known to Ite so great when taken singly, 
their united influence when acting in 
concert was felt to be irresistible, and 
the impression became general that 
the succession of the candidate of their 
choice was secure. This brought the 
whole waiters on Providence to the 
side of the Queen, and their name is 
legion in Spain as well as in other 
countries. Eveiyteflbrt was made by 
mcansV proclamations, fetes, and iiro- 
cesslous to spread the belief th^t this 


« In that deed the Sing declare ''that tn 
fllgning the decree of 18th September he hod 
been taken by surpim In the tnomente of an 
agony to which Ite had been reduceif by a 
eerious malady; that disloyal and deluded 
men then surrounded his bed and led him to 
believe that the kingdom was opposed to the 
observance of the pragmatic sanction, and 
tliat torrents of blootl would flow and de* 
structioii ensue if it Was not abolished; but 
that he was sow fully aequainted mth the 
falsehood with which the loyalty of m 
Spanish people had been chlnmniated, and 
miiw (jree from the .influence and fcatMinhi 
^ these circumstances, he solemaly declared 
that the decree then signed was omained by 
aurpnse, was the result df mlampreaeiite- 
tlow, and™ theilefote to be held as nufl 

hi, JrSilS; jfnn. Mist,, av, appendix, ' 


was the decree of Fate, which it was in 
vain to contend with ; and the entire 
command which the Liberals had got 
of the public press, by means of Bio 
capitalists in the great towns, gave 
them the means of diffusing this be- 
lief universally. Having secured Uiis 
vantage - ground, the Queen’s party 
ventured on open and decisive ineus- 
ures. On the 4th January 1833, a pro- 
clamation was issued, setting forth, in 
the name of the King, that, having 
now been entirely restored to healtli, 
he had resumed tbe direction of liis 
affairs, and would henceforwai-d rei^n 
of his own authority, though he would 
receive the assistance of the Queen in 
the management of the public affairs. 
Everything done by her Majesty dur- 
ing her regency was expressly con- 
firmed. As every one believed that 
the Sovereign was in reality labouring 
under an incurable malady, this gave 
ri-se again to the report that he was al- 
ready dead and the Queen was govern- 
ing in his name, to counteract which 
the dying monarch was lifted out of 
bed and paraded in an open carriage 
through the stroets, jib^pped round 
the waist to the back to prevent his 
falling down while undergoing the 
operation. Meanwhile, however, there 
was a serious division in the council, 
the natural result of the coalition of 
Royalists and Liberals to support the 
protensions of the Queen. M. Zea- 
Bermudez and two of his supporters 
were for resisting any further con- 
cessions to the Liberals, and to them 
the Queen adhered, with the King. 
M. Ulloa and two others were of ^ho 
opposite opinion, but the influence of 
the Queen determined the measures of 
Government in favour of the former. 
Th^ victory of the Royalist portion 
of the Cabinet was soon apparent, 
mid the most decisive measures were 
adopted to secure the, succession of 
the youUg Queen and extinguish the 
rising hopes of the Liberals. On the 
IBih March a decree appeared which 
Don Carlos and his 
family to retire into Portugal; and 
this oeiiig understood to be, as in fiset 
it was, a command, tlie Prince and 
hla hm^ly ^mediately ujj^diew into 
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the pi-ovinne of Tras-os-Montes in that 
country. Several changee wore next 
made in the Ministry, the Liberal por- 
tion being removed to make way for 
thorough partisans of the Queen. A 
Cortes was next convened for the^ 0th 
June at Madrid in order to swear 
fealty to the infant Queen; and the 
Cortes, which consisted of seventy-six 
members, having been convoked ac- 
cording to the ancient form, which 
was by proved entirely subser- 
vient to the Court and swore fealty 
without a dissenting voice. Magnifi- 
cent fetes and bull-fights succeeded, 
which amused the people for several 
days, and won over the inconstant 
^populace to idle Queen’s jiarty in the 
metropolis ; but the reCeptioi by the 
better classes was cold and dubious, 
such as seriously to discouiuge the 
Queen’s partisans. But more serious 
cares awaited the Government, and 
the long- looked -for event at len^h 
took place. On the 29th September 
the King, after partaking too freely of 
a copious repast, was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and expired tlie same 
evening. 

47. As fastf the telegraph could 
convey the momentous intelligence, it 
was iiistantly ti’an6mi1j);ed to London 
and Paris, and an aiisw^er was as quick- 
ly received from the Governments in 
these 1;wo capitals, instructing their 
representatives at Madrid to recognise 
the Queen, This important event was 
immediately announeed in the Madrid 
Gazette, and the ambassadors of both 
countries, as soon as forms would ad- 
mit, formally acknowledged the reign- 
ing* power. It was owung to this cir- 
cumstance, and not any belief in the 
validity of her title to the throne, 
that the accession of Queen Isa1a<illa 

out Spm at t^at^time. It was tnii- 
versaUy felt that these two powers h^ 
the mattef in* their own hands ; and 
that for any competitor to contend 
with a Government supborted by the 
French army and llnglisn fleet, would 
be a hopeless undertaking. The late 
Ktni^s will Wits siieedily published, 
whi^ diiring the ndnority of the in- 
fant Queen, tus danghter, jjoustituted 


her mother, Queen Christina, regent, 
with full powers to carry on the gov- 
emment.^ As this provided the con- 
tinuance of all the persons now in 
office for a very long period, it secured 
the universal cjncurrence of the Gov- 
ernment employes of every denomina- 
tion. The Queen accoidingly was 
proclaimed without opposition in all 
the capitals of provinces and great 
towns in the kingdom ; and although 
some trifling risings in favour of Don 
Carlos took place, pariicularly in La 
Mancha, they were supprossed without 
difficulty, and the Queen’s government, 
in appearance, generally acipiiesced in. 
An active minority, composed of the 
Radicals in the gieat cities, and the 
^'alters on J^rovideiice at the court, in 
possession of the chief towns, the for- 
tresses, the seaports, the army, the 
public press, and supported by the 
^oral influence of France and England, 
^without difficulty lorded it over a ina- 

e tenfold greater, but witliout 
's, without arms, without moiAy, 
and spread over a vast exton# of coun- 
try without any strongholds to form 
milying jKiints. Don Carles was pro- 
claimed at Talavera, butthat movement 
W'as speedily suppressed ; and at Vit- 
toria and in Guipuscoa with more diffi- 
culty, ns the inhabitants of the Basejue 
provinces knew that their privileges 
were threatened by the Liberal party 
in the ascendant at Madrid. But iio 
general or sustained movement took 
place, and the new^overnment to all 
appearance was firmly established. 

48. The interest! of Franco in sup- 
porting the Government of the Queen 
was veiy obvious. To extend the in- 
fluence of that counto over the entire 
Peuiisula, and thus Imve it in rear on 

* The Queen shall be the guardian nf the 
children under ago; and “if the son or 
daughter to whom the succession devolved 
should not have attained the age of eighteen 
years, is to be the loZc reffetU and ffover* 
nm if th$ utoncnicAy, to rule and gtnfem tha 
mm ^ henejftiU luch time as the said sou 
or dau^ter shall have eomiileted the age of 
eighteen years. A eouneil of Oovemment 
shall be formed, whom the Queen is to oon- 
sult on all matters of importance, especially 
those relating to mueral matters, but with- 
out being tiiersbyln any measure bound to 
act by their opmions.”-*-WAhTOK, it 
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the side of the p 3 nPeneeB when engaged two countries. And not improbably 
with the nortliern powers in front, the accession of the husband of Queen 
had long been as settled an object of Isabella at a future period to the throne 
French policy as it was of Russia to of France, would place at once the ro- 
get possession of Constantinople and sources of both monarchies at the dis- 
the command of the Dardanelles. It posal of the house of Orleans, 
was the boast of Louis XIV. that, by 49. Such being the obvious and 
having effected the bequest of the highly important advantages which 
Spanish monarchy to his grandson the France was likely to obtain from the 
Duke of Anjou, “the Pyrenees no establishment of a succession of re- 
longer existed/* and to sustain that volutionary queens on the throne of 
advantage hefrontodalone the coalition Spain, it is more difficult to see what 
of Europe led by Marlborough and Eii- were the inducements which could 
gene. rTapolcoii followed out the same lead the British Government to join in 
design, and from similar motiv<|^. By the recognition. England had at that 
fraud and violence he got posso-ssion time no princes ready-made into whose 
of Feidinand VII., placed his own arms to throw the Queen or heir-ap- 
brother on the throne of Madrid, and parent of Spain. The union of Franco# 
for six long years sustained a wearing^ and Spain naif long been felt as in the 
and exhausting war to maintain him highest degree threatening to the in- 
tliere. In addition to this, a motive dewndence of Great Britun. Either 
still more pressing actuated the Cab- taken singly had seriously menaced it; 
inetof the Tuilcries. Both the Queen’s* the Spanish Armada had been as for- 
Govorument at Madrid, and tliat o^ iiiidablo to Queen Elizabeth as the 
l40ui8 Philippe, were founded on the Boulogne flotilla and army hod been 
safiio principle. They were both re- to George 111. Our maritime superi- 
volutionaiy dynasties, and had lx)th ority been brought into the most 
set aside the legitimate heir to the extreme peril by the two united ; in 
throne. But although alike mvolu- the American war, the French and 
tionary in their origin, and having Spanish fleets of fort|-six sail of the 
won success by the force of domocratic line had blockaded Admiral Dauby in 
^Missions, their direction had in the Plymouth, whg had only twenty-one ; 
end fallen, ifl both, into astute hands and in 1805, a disobedience of orders 
who had contrived to turn the move- by Admiral Villeneuve alone preveut- 
ment entirely to their own advantage, ed the French and Spanish fleefs from 
and succeeded, on the basis of republi- riding triumj^ihant in the (.*haniiel, and 
can fervour, in establishing a quasi- throwing, without imiiedinieiit, Ka- 
legitimate govemg^ent founded oii the poleon with 136,000 men on the 
piiuciple of justs milieu, and inter- southern shore of Britain. Why had 
posing with moderate measures and the War of the Succession been under- 
a new dynasty between tlie extremes taken, and, by an express stipulation 
on either side. Thus evoi^considera- in the Treaty of Utrecht, the su(^ea- 
tion, both of natiopal policy and family sion of the crown of Spain entailed 
or party aggrauamlMiment, counselled a in 1713 ou the male line ? Why but 
cordial support of the Queen's Govern- to oschew riie very danger which had 
jnent at Madrid by tj|io CaMnet of the now occurred, the crown of Spain 
Tnileries. Kor coufi it escape obser- devolving on a female, and, by her 
vaUon that as, aeoonllng to the new dlarriage with a French Prince, the 
regime, the throne of Spin wogld de- heir of the throne of France, both 
scend in succession, in &e event of the crowns being placed on the seme 
ddcist having no issu^ to tufo pcems, head f And eras it a time to forego 
and the house of Drieans was messed the existing security in the established 
vrith seveml sons of attiiactive manners order of the Spnish succession, when 
and in the opening of Wta, there was by the new law on the subject, intro- 
-tfvsiy chanoe of a' nmtriniontal nnion dueed by the King's sole authority, 
feudeting still closer the union of the and witlio^ the concurrence of any of 
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the European powers parties to the I 
Treaty of Utrecht, the crown stood I 
settled upon two females ready to be 
thrown into the arms of a prince of 
France? These considerations, how 
obvious soever, and how strong so- 
ever stilted at the time,* wcrc over- 
lodked by the Hntish Cabinet during 
the new-born fervour of reform, and 
the prevalence of the belief that we 
could not confer a neater bleasing 
upon all nations, how dissimilar soever 
to the English, than by transplanting 
among them British institutions. But 
it will be seen in the sequel how rough 
was the wakening from this illusion ; 
and how completely the scales fell from 
«the eyes of aur Government in after 
times, when the propo^d ma^iage of 
Louis Philippe's son, the Due de Mont- 
pensier, to tlie Infanta of Spain, forced 
Gie danger they had brought on by 
their senseless proceedings on the at- < 
tention of the most inconsiderate. 

50. Although, however, the Revolu- 
tionary Govenrment of Franco and the 
Liberal Cabinet of Great Britain were 
tlius prompt in recognising the Revolu- 
tionary succession in Spain, the same 
unanimity wftt)y no means conspicu- 
ous among the other European powers. 
A protest was taken ai^Madrid by the 
Fi^montese and Neapolitan ambas- 
sadors against the change in the order 
of succession, on grounds unanswer- 
able, and to which no reply was over 
attempted, t Russia, Austria, and Frus- 

* See ‘Carlist Struggle la Spain,’ Alison’s 
Bstaja, ii. 367, 405. 

t ^‘Thfl law of 1713 was enacted by the 
chief of a new dynasty with all the formali- 
ties that were requisite and indispensable for 
its falldity, and at a time when a conenr- 
Tence of extraordinary and distressing ctr- 
cumsianoes justified the propriety of a new 
law of succession : it is a law consecrated by 
more than a century of uninterrupted tAiat- 
ence ; it was tiie necessary consequence of 
the stipulations which secured the tiirone of 
Spain to the grandson of luouis XIV., and to 
hunuxledescendants; and tlie weighty reasons 
in which it originated atlU bxist. 

** We have further considered that an order 
of succession, established as this was by the 
consent and under the guarantee of the prin- 
cipal powers In Europe, and recognised sue- 
, eessively in various iieaties concluded with 
those powers, haw become oblifpitary and un- 
alteFablei and bas transmitted to all the de- 
scendants of Philip V, rights which, as they 
were obtained by the sacrifice pother rights 


sia stood aloof, declining to commit 
themselves by any diplomatic note, 
altliough abstaining from any active 
hostility to the new dynasty, or open 
support of the competitor for the 
throne. They^^did not abstain, how- 
ever, from secretly encouraging the 
partisans of Don Carlos to prepare for 
a straggle, holding out assurances of 
instant recognition of their chief in 
tho event of his being successful in as- 
serting his rights to the throne. In a 
word, everything announced a serious 
and protracted war of the succession in 
Spaing and in order to guard a^inst 
it, the British and French Cabinets 
went a step beyond simple recognition, 
and coiicludea a treaty, the object of 
^hichwas to compel obedience in both 
ISpain and Portugal to the revolution- 
ary dynasty, and permanently exclude 
the legitimate heir from the throne 
^of both monarchies in the Peninsula. 
iThis was done by the famous Quad^ 
ruple Allimjoe^ intended as a counter- 
poise in western Europe to the IJfily 
Alliance in the east. Beforea entering 
on this important subject, however, 
it is necessary, in a few w«rds, to re- 
sume the annals of Portugal subse- 
quent to the banishment of Don Miguel 
in 1825. ^ 

51. By a sin^lar coincidence, at 
the very time while a revolutionary 
movement was engrafting itself on a 
disputed succession to t& throne in 
Spain, a similar coi^unction of parties, 
and from tho same causes, was %king 
place in Portugal. •By a treatj' signed 
on the 29th August 1625, concluded 
under the fiuspiees and by the advice 
of Sir Charles Stewyrt, the British 
ambassador, the olcT King, John VL, 
had recognised Brazil as a separate 
state, and acknov^ledged his eldest son, 
Don Pedro, as its emperor— reserving 
only during his own life that title to 
himseV. As tliat country had been 
iift years practically independent, and 

they cannot relinquish without material in- 
jury to themselves, and without faiUng in 
the consideration due to the illustrious head 
and Ibunder of their dyna8ty;”^iVute«t by 
Ute Ambauadort of i^ardinia and Koplea at 
Madridf June 30, 1633 ; AToniteUf, June 80; 
and WaooN, U. 46. 
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this treaty only provided for a strict Rio Janeiro might be expected ; and 
alliance between the two nations, with* the excitement spread, owing to the 
out providing anything in regard to gravity of the circumstances, and the 
the two crowns, and whether they xmijortant consequences with which a 
were to remain separate or be united decision either way might be attended, 
on one head after t^ present sov- Among those diplomatists whose activ* 
creign’s decease, it IcSFt ample room ity was in an especial manner conroic- 
for conjecture and intrigue in that uous on this occasion was the En^ish 
event. It was not long of happening, ambassador, Sir Charles Stewart ; and 
The King, in the beginning of Marcii it was very evident that his inliuence 
1826, was seized with on alarming and that of the Liberals in Lisbon 
illness, which terminated fatally on would in point of fact dispose of the 
the 10th of that nronth ; and on liis succession. At length the anxioualy- 
papers being opened there was found expected decrees from Lon Pedro ar- 
a testament, wliich conferred t^o gov- rived. By them not only was the 
ernraent of the state on tlie Infanta settlement of the crown provided for, 
Jsabella-Mario, third laughter of the but the future constitution of the 
King, assisted by a council of which realm was settled on a /ooting whiclv 
the Patriarch of Lisboa was the prej^ it was looped ^ould satisfy all parties, 
suleiit ; and, *Mii the event of the and avert the internal dissensions with 
King being called to liis glory, till which it was too evident the kingdom 
the lawful heir of tlie crown should was threatened. ^ 

give orders with respect to the govern-* 53. By tlie first of these decrees 
ment'* ^ Don Pedro accorded a general amnesty 

52. This settlement merely con- to all persons in confinement, or 
feft’ed the regency ml interim on the charged with political offences ; while, 
Infanta Isabella, and said nothing on by the second, a constitutional charter 
the succession to the crown ; but as was accorded to the people, with tlie 
this authority was in the mean time provision that the crown was to be 

f iven to the third daughter of the hereditary, berinniii^ifith the Prin- 
ling, it mve the greatest annoyance cess Maria da Oloria, the eldest 
to the Le^tiniists, of ivhom the Queen- daughter of t^e Emperor Don Pedro, 
mother was file head. The precautions, The Legislature was to consist of two 
however, taken by the Government chambers— one of the nobles, and one 
were such that resistance seemed hope- of the commons— the latter of which 
less, and the Regent was proclaimed was to be elected on the most liberal 
without opposition in the capital, principles. The Upper Chamber con- 
Faithful to the jnstmetions of the sisted of the principal nobility and 
deceased monarch, one of the first most dignified of the clergy, and waa 
cares of the new Government was constituted on the principle of the 
to despatch a swifb-sailing vessel to Lords Spiritual and l^mpoial of Eng- 
Kio Janeiro, to announce the death land, but aU nominated by thsi Re* 
of the late Kiijg, and receive the in- gency. By the last, the monarch, 
structions of Don Pedro, tlie Emperor ** considering that the continued union 
of Brasil, in regard to his successor, of^he two kingdoms of Portugal and 
The knowledge tl^t this had been Brasil was incompatible with the in- 
done kept expectation on tiptoe in terests of elt^r, apdicated in favour of 
Portugal; for not only was it uncertain, fiis daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria, 
in the unparalleled circumsts|iees of his whole rights to the Portuguese 
tlie monarchy, who was to be declaaed monarchy ; but provided always that 
King of Portugal, but it was also uii* she should not leave the empire of 
certain whetlier die empire of Brasil Brazil till the Orders in Portugal had 
was or was not to remain united to the all sworn to the constitution, or before 
'CfWwn of that country. The public an* her espousalB were celebrated, and 
xiety went on hourly increasmg as the marriage concluded, with to uncle 
tlnie approached when, an answer from Don Miguel, younger brother of Don 
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Pedro;” and these conditiona were 11th and 13th July the whole decrees 
considered so essential that it was of Don Pedro were published without 
declared that, till they had all been alteration. 

carried into effect, the abdication 55. This proclamation was received 
and cession should be null and of no with transports by the Liberal party, 
effect. * Cries of “ Loqg live the Charter ! ’* 

64. The seeds of a serious civil war Long live Don Pedro ! ’* Long live 
wefo sown broadcast in Portugal by tiie Infanta! ” were heard on all sides; 
tliese decrees, and, what is very sin^> and Sir Charles Stewart, to whom this 
lar, they necessarily induced a fusion gi‘eat victoiy was universally ascribed, 
of parties for its protection of the same was the object of general enthusiasm, 
description as afterwards took place in Ominous symptoms, however, were ob- 
Spain, as has been alread^r described, served in some redments in favour of 
As the regent appointed in the first Don Miguel, the legitimate heir ; and 
instance to carry on the Government the aqcounte from the north, where 
was the i/iird daughter of the late his principal adheients lay, were still 
King, and the person declared entitled more alarming. A proclamation, un« 

succeed omher coming of legal age signed hut ably drawn, ivas then ex- 
was the daughter of Dbn Pedro, the tensively circukted, setting forth tliat 
late Kingk younger brother and Em- Don Mi^el, as the next m^e heir, was, 
peror of Brazil, and the Council ap- by the laws of Portugal, entitled to 
^inted to assist the recent in the the succession to the throne ; that the 
Government was entirely in the Libe- decrees of Don Pedro, the work of a 
ral interest, the whole of that party ^evolutionary faction, published in 
immediately and cordially threw tnem- Brazil, were* null and void in a ques- 
selves into the arifis of the Government, tion as to the succession in PortugjR, 
Thus that party, already strong in the as he had renounced all titl^ to dis- 
support of the Ministry, the army, the pose of it by the acceptance of the 
great towns, and the English Cabinet, crown of Brazil. Numerous assem- 
obtained now lA inappreciable advan- bkges of malcontents took place in 
tage of getting a disputed succession the mountains ; and for some days 
engrafted on their rev^iitionaiy ban- things Iqpked very threalj^ning. But 
ners. The weight of this coalition was the mercantile population of Oporto 
much increasea by an article in the took part with the Government; the 
trea^^th Brazil, introduced at the garrison remained faithful to the Re- 
instance of Sir Charles Stewart, to the gent ; and the peasants in the country, 
effect tW the whole pecuniary claims mthout a head or rallying-point, after 
on either side between the two govern- being together for •some little time, 
nients i^ould be ac^usted by 3ie im- gradually dispersed, and the bublic 
mediate payment of £2,500,000 by the tranquillity was noe peimanently dis- 
Government of Brazil to that of Por- turb^ in that quarter. Soon after thn 
tug»l ; a fact which soon bought that Regent forAally assumed the Govern- 
numerous, class, the waiters ou Provi- ment, amidst great iis^icings, in the 
dence, over to the side of the Regency, name *of the absent Queen, and a 
Considerable difficulty was at firsteex- Ministry was appointed, composed 
perienced by the Council in reoojmis- entirely of persoi^ in the liberal iu- 
ing the liberal charter accorded by Riti terest. 

Pedro ; and the Prime Minister, thi 56. Ere long, however, more serious 
Count of Santo* Porto, deckred his re- disturbances broke out in other ^uar- 
solution to resign if such a step was teA, and, what was more alarming, 
resolved on, as Skely to revive all the among the armed force of tha hing^ 
passions which the wise conduct of the dom. When the oath of fidelity to the 
late King had gone so far to allay, i^volutionary Government eras tender- 
Bnt the influence of Sir Charles Stew- ed to the troops in the^Atemt^O^ 'Mv- 
art at length prevailed, and on the eralofthmnrefhJE^tetalteiit^ ldlq^^ 

VOL. V. 
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that Don Miguel was the rightful heir ; by no means satisfied with the es]?ous- 
and when attempts were made to co< a Is of their chief with Donna Maria da 
erce them, more than one corps crossed Gloria. They were mortified by the 
the frontier, and entered Badaioz with continued enjoyment of the patronage 
colours flying, amidst cries of “ Viva of Government by the Liberals ; they 
Don Carlos ! ” These sdemonstrations dreaded the ultimate niin of their for- 
spread the utmost dismay in the Gov- tunes and loss of tlieir rank by the 
emuient, as they were well aware that ascendency of the Democratic part^ in 
the rural pox>ulation wiis all for Don the capital. The Church, with still 
Miguel, and that his succession was more reason, feared the confiscation 
certain if the majority of the troops of its property, as had been done in 
adhered to his side. In this crisis, Sjmiii in 1821, to meet tlie lavish ex- 
however, the Government was saved penditure of the revolutionary Govern* 
by the energy and decision with which ment. Actuated by these feelings, a 
it was conducted, especially by the general feeling of discontent, followed 
War Minister, Don ae Saldaiiha de by a widespread coiispirac}^ ensued in 
OJiviera. Instantly scanning the ini- l*ortugal, which ere long threatened 
minence of the danger, he directed the the most serious conseijuences. It w*as 
whole disposable troops to the threat > headed (by the Mar(][Uis do Chaves, a 
ened points ; the entire garrisou of noted Conservative, and who possessed 
the capital was conveyed on board great influence in the nortli of Portu- 
English frigates to the nearest liar- gal. A general insurrection was pro- 
bours of the Algarves, leaving the pro- jected, extending from the frontiers of 
tection of the capital to the city guards Gallicia in the north, to the extremity 
which was thoroughly to relied on, of Algarves in the south ; and not only 
aided by the marmes of the English did it embrace the va*st majority of the 
fleet in %ho Tagus. In this vray the inhabitants, but it was supported by 
insurrection in the south was put large bodies of Portuguese refugees in 
down ; bdt the troops still remained the interest of Don Imguel, who, bav- 
in a wavering state as long as Don ing escaped across tlte frontier when 
Miguel delayed giving in his adhe- former insurrectiouB were suppressed, 
ronce to th^ new Government. At had since beei^ arranged in battalions, 
length, however, by the advice, it was armed, equipiwd, and disciplined in 
said, of the Austrian Cabinet, he sent Jjeon and^stremadura by the Spanish 
in his adhesion, pure and unqualified, authorities. They uowre-enterSa their 
to the Regent and absent Queen, to country with eveiy prospect of over- 
whom by the decree of Don Pedro he turning the Government. Matkedsuc- 
was to oe espoused. The ceremony cess attended their inroad, especially 
of espousal took place on the 29th in the provimie of Tras-os-Montes, 
October, with greftt pomp, at Lisbon, where their adherents chiefly lay. 
which it was hoped would tenxtiiiate Valdez, with a considerable i^gular 
the existing discontents, ® forcje, was made prisoner by Silwra, 

- fi7. These saimineexpectationswere who was at the head of 5000 men, all 
by no means revised. TheCoftesin- equ^ped and disciplined; the towns 
deed met, and by a majority of 83 votes ofsBraganza, Villa>-Real, and Ohaves 
to 71 supported th(s Government, and were taken amidst the loud acclama- 
received with enthusiasm the intelli- tions of the inhabitants; Oporto was 

g noe of the betrothal of the Queen, threatened from two different quarters, 
onna Maria, to Don Miguel ; but this and a regency established, which gov- 
sqemiug concord was by no means^n erued all Portugal north of the Douro 
indication of a corresponding state of in the name of Don M^el. At the 
the public mind, (m the contrary, same time, in the south, the Carlist 
the old divisions still continued, and chief Majgessi, issuing from Badajoz at 
sobn broke out in , a more, formidable the heao^of 2000 men, entered Villa- 
My than ever. The paiiMne of Don , Vieiosa without resistance, and ^read 
Xigael and absolute govMn^t were alarm through the whole of the Alem- 
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tejoandtheAlgavvcs. Seriously alarm- as well secular as rngular, declaimed 
eujtheliegcncy now issued ail enei^etic against the institutions bestowed by 
proclamation, urging the most violent Don Pedro, not only in the pulpits and 
means of resistance, and made a formal the confessionals, but even in tlie pub- 
application to the British Government lie squares. To such a length did this 
for succour against the impending dan- go that the Regency was under the ne- 
ge^ As it was evident that the inaur- cessity of ordering, in the name of the 
gents were supported by tlie Spanish King, the Archbishop - Primate and 
forces, the British Cabinet, as already the other bLsho}>8 to command their 
mentioned, were of opinion that the clergy to preach weekly to their flocks 
eaaits fosderis under the old treaties on the blessings which might be ex- 
had arrived, and 6000 men, with 76 pected to aiiso from constitutional 
guns, were in the utmost haste de- government, under tlie pain of instant 
.spatched from the English shores, and suspension from their ecclesiastical 
landed amidst loud acclamations at fiincti<9ns.” 

Lisbon from the Liberals. The gieat 59. The large militaiy establishment 
body of the people, however, regarded which required to he kept up to stifle 
•the arrival ol®the fomigiiers with cha- the public voice, which was daily pro- 
grin and in silence. They sa4d it ar- %ouncing itself more strongly against 
gued little for the popularity of a cause the Government and constitiitioiml re- 
when it could be supported only by gime, involved the public exchequer 
tko aid of foreign bayonets. ^n constant difficulties. The annual 

58. The arrival of the British, how- expenditure was found to amount to 
ever, and the open pixiof which it of- ^3,500,000 francs (£2,540,000), while 
forded that the cause of the Liberals the receipts w^erc only 5(),000,0g(» 
in Portu^l was now supported by the francs (£2,000,000), Icavingj^ deficit 
British Government, for the time gave of 13,500,000 francs (£540,000), which, 
such an impulse to the Regency as cn- although not very alarming, in larger 
abled them t(g]pt down the insurrec- monarchies, was a serious embarrass- 
tion. The gamsoninp of Lisbon lieing ment in a country in which the revc - 
left to the British auxiliaries, the whole nue could with difficulty be mised to 
regular force of the kingdom was di- £2,000,000 a-year. To conciliate pub- 
rectedupon Silviero, who was defeated, lie opinion to the new Government, a 
and followers all driven over the generalamnesty was published on 13th 
frontier, on 26th January 1827. Be- April for all political oflences commit - 
fore many weeks were over, the vie- ted since the 21st July 1826 ; but it 
tory of the Government and the regu- was clogged with so many exceptions 
lar troo]>s was complete at all points ; that it gave very fittle satisfoiition. 
but the constitutional regime did not An insurrection brojee out a fortnight 
on that account become more popular, aftei* in a regiment in the important 
On the contraiy, it became less, as it fortress of ^Ivas, which was iramedi- 
was^now associated in ^iieral opinion ately joined by a large body of the 
with heretical domination and foreign populm^e amidst cries oT * Long live the 
bayonets. “ A great part of the pimu- King Don Miguel!” “ Down with the 
lation in the provinces, in the cfq>i- Constitution!^^ and wasonly suppressed 
tal,** says the Liberal annalist, “ even by the vigour and resolution of tne gov- 
in the Cortes, seemed only to await a emor,BonCarlo8deCaula, who charged 
signal to rise against the constitutional the rebels with some s<j[nadrons of horse, 
regime. Every sort of violence was an^jl di6ve them into a bastion where 
to recniit and nourish *the army : they were, after a bloody couilict, cut 
the presence of the Englirii was sub- down with grape-shot The dififlcul- 
ipitt^ to with' impatience : placards ties of Government were seriously aug- 
on ^he walls of Lisbon announced a mented at this crisis by the expected 
general massacre if they (should ven- demise ofthe Princess Re^nt, Who was 
tore on any movement against the in- at the point of death in the beginning 
suigent8.> A great nutnb^f priests, of May. The Liberals were greatly 
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at a loss for a successor, and it was 
feared Don Miguel would at once step 
ill and seize the government, when the 
danger was averted and the difficulty 
adjourned by the unexpected recovery 
of the Eegent. The Irisia, however, 
had b,een so violent that it was follow^ 
ed by a change of ministry, M. de Sal- 
ilanna and the Marquis Palmella, then 
ambassador in London, being placed 
at its head — an appointment which 
suOh^iently proved that the Liberal in- 
terest had now acquired an entire as- 
cendency in the Government. 

60. The settlement of the M’hiistry 
on this basis inspired the constitutional 
jiarty with the hope that at len^h they 
might be permitted to retain the helm 
wiUiout furtlier molestation. But whatJ 
was their astonishment when, on. the 
27th August, a messenger arrived in 
London Tearing a packet, which on, 
being opened was found to contain a 
nomination by the Emperor of Brazil,t 
tljen in Vienna, of Don Miguel as Ile- 
geht of Portugal till his marriage With 
the Princess Donna Maria da Gloria ! 
The Regent accepted the office under 
a solemn promise to observe faithfully 
the obligations laid on him by his au- 
gust brother, and to uphold the exist- 
ing institutisms. This was announced 
to tlie public officially on the 24th 
September. This publication spread 
unneard-of consternation among the | 
Liberals, and promrtionally elevated 
the Miguelites. But the great body 
of tlu^constitutioifialists, faimul to the 
polar - star of interest, fell down and 
worshipped wliat Appeared to bo the 
rising sun, and the Court ^of the con- 
valescent Regent was entirely deserted 
for that of the ^een^^mother, tlm tried 
supporter of absolute government. Tlie 
joy and exaltation reached its 
heat point on the birthday of Don 
Jttiguel (26th October). Forgetting al- 
together the Infant's promise to abide 
by the constitution, they traveled’ the 
streets amidst cries friim a prodigious 
multitude of ** Vive Don Higuel ab- 
solu ! " “Mort k la Charte et Jes here* 
ti^ues Anglais ! '' and these cries weie 
heard in me great opeta which lud so 
- recently resounded Mth the hymn of 
JDonFedrot So fiur did the reaction go, 


that the ardent partisans of the Libe- 
ral remme had already made prepara- 
tions ibr taking refuge in England and 
France before the assumption of power 
by Don Miguel. These threatening 
circumstances induced a run upon the 
Bank of Lisbon, which was under |hQ 

necessity — 

on 6th 


j cash payments 
[)ecomber. But all eyes were 
turned to Don Miguel, who left Vienna 
on the same day, and, passing by Paris, 
arrived in London on the 20th, whero 
he was very favourably received by the 
Duke of Wellington’s Government. 
By a decree of 28 th December, the 
CJortes of Portugal was convoked for 
the 2d January to swear fealty to the 
new Regent. The publicnniiid was for 
the time calmed by tliis device ; but 
it was tlie stillness which pi'ecedos the 
storm. 

61. After a residence of six weeks 
in London, during which he was most 
kindly received by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, then Prime Minister, who en- 
deavoured to impress upon him the 
course which he mould pursue in the 
difficult duty which lay before him in 
ruling so distracted arfountry as Por- 
tugal, Don Miguel sailed for Lisbon. 
He hod previously received addresses 
of congratulation upon his new dignity 
from the Cortes, which had assembled 
on 2d January, and for a brief season 
men surrendered themselves to the 
pleasing illusion that concord might 
be restored to the agitated state. He 
arrived in the Tagus on the 22d Feb- 
ruaiy, after a stormy passage; and 
while the cannon of tlie forts was thun- 
dering a salute on his arrival, the 
Princess Regent depaited in a sftiall 
boat to receive him on board, while 
a prodigioas crowd assembled on the 
quSy to nail his arrival. Enthusiastic 
cheers rent the air when the Pi^ce 
|nd Princess descended together, hand 
in hand, from the boaj; to the quay, 
and the cries were symptomatic of the 
feelingsof the people* ** Vive Don 
Migum !” and “Vive Silviera weri) 
hem on all sides, and occaadonally 

Vive la Constitution I’ * Ho voice utms 
heard to pronqunce the words VipeDon 
Pedto. Hext day, when the Infant 
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went to the cathedral to retnm thanks saged a serious stmggle before power 
for his safe aiTivfti, the public feeling was tJermanently transferred to the new 
still more strongly manifested itself, hands into which it liad fallen. The 
* * Vi ve le Roi Don M iguel t ** was heard Duke of Cadoval, who was Prime Min- 
on all sides from the immense assera- ister, the CountVilla-Rcal, the Minister 
blage ; and such emphasis was laid on at War, M. d'Ofiviei-a, Minister of the 
th^ words U Roi^ that the meaning Interior^ all belonged to the Ijegitimist 
could not be misunderstood, and the and high monarchical party, and might 
Prince manifested some embarrass- lie expected to obstruct every attempt 
incut. to expand the Liberal institutions 

62. It soon appeared that the hopes which had been planted in the coun- 
which had been entei’tained of a fusion try. The Absolutists, seeing this*, 
of interests and reconciliation of par- deemed the counter-revolution already 
ties from the arrival of the Infant accoinplislied, and shouted lo PcBam 
w'ere fallacious, and that the assump- on all*possible occasions, when, in re- 
tiou of the functions of Regent by him ality, tney ivere far from having got 
w’as to be the signal for the breaking possession of real power. The army 
^)ut of furiouif passions i^id a more de- was still doubtful, and ever}»thing de- 
termined civil contest The ^ries in )>ended on the pari ivhich it took. On 
the streets and in the public jilaces the 1st March a demonsti-ation took 
when he ap])cared now ceased to be place at the palace which distinctly 
‘^Vive la Constitution!” and those of g^iowcdwhatthe Absolutists were aim- 
“ Vive le Roi Don Miguel !” were alone ing at, and portended the near ap- 
heard, and with them were not unfre- ^roach of a crisis. On occasion of a 
<]Uontly heard “ A has la Constitu- levee that day the great staircase aijfl 
tionl” The Regent, however, readily halls of reception were crowd jd by an 
and gracefully abdicated the authority immense concourse of persons, wdio 
she had received from Don Pedro in never ceased exclaiming “Vive le Roi 
favour of Doi^ ** As for my- ahsolu ! Vive Don Miguel ! A has la 

self,” she said, in the sitting of the Oonstitntion I Meurenties Liberaux!” 
Cortes, where the august ccremouy was To such a pitch did the excitement 
held, “ delivered from a burden -which rise that the Count of ViMa-Flor and 
I feel to he above my streiigtli to bear, the Count of Caula w^ere obliged, to 
which J accepted with no other feeling save their lives, to repeat tliese sedi- 
than that of resignation, and in obe- tious cries. Count Caula, military 
dience to commands I was bound to commander in Lisbon, escaped only 
obey, I re.store it with the same feel- with a contusion in his ann by the aid 
ings, and conclude my public duties of a sentinel, and the Patriarch ^rch- 
with sincere and fervent wishes for the bishop himself only avoided the neces- 
prosperity of a nation which will ever sity of submitting to the mandates of 
be dear to me, and which 1 shall al- the multitijde by extending his arms 
way! regard as the highest honour to and giving them his lienediction. Re- 
haye governed. ” Don Miguel made no presenjations having b0bn made to the 
reply, which excited some surprise, out Regent of these disorders, he replied, 
simply took the oath prescribed by %e coldly, “that the duty of the ^ard 
Charter on the Gospels in the hands of was to watch over the safety of the 
the Patriarch Archbishop of Lislion* royal family, and of it alone.” General 
Three rounds of artillery announced Caula having next day made a com- 
the important event to the p^ple ; and plaint df the manner in which he had 
the meeting broke np amidst loud oc- been treated, he was deprived of his 
clamations from the Constitutional command. Simile scenes took place 
party> who formed the majority of the at the same time in several provincial 
" ^ towns ; and at Elvos, Oporto, Evora, 

03. The choice of ministers by the and Coimbra, they were mingled with 
new Regent sufficiently proved which exhortations to the Regent to cast 
interest was in the aseencUj^ and pre- aside the trammels of his transatlantic 
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aj)pointmcnt, and at once in liis own dissolved the Cortes, which, having 
right as next heir- male ascend the been elected under the Liberal Govern- 
throne. ment, was less favoumblo to his inter- 

<)4. Seeing the public voice thus ests than a new one might be expected 
generally expressed, lion Miguel -be- to be ; and it separated without at- 
gan to take steps'in aiAopen manner to tempting any resistance. This impor- 
assert his right to the crown. Ordera tant event was celebrated by the Cqurt 
were first given to stop the playing of party and tbeii* adherents throughout 
the Constitutional air on parades and the country with the most outrageous 
in public asseinblics ; and as this was rejoicings, in the course of wliich the 
submitted to without resistance, the English soldiers and citizens w’ere 
next step was to change the command ojieiily insulted. The Liberals of every 
the army, which was at present en- grade, eomiiK'rciiil classes, and a part 
tirely in the hands of the Liberals. oftbearmy,moiirnedovoritasthenuu 
The Minister at War, Count Villk-Real, of their hopes, and fatal to the growing 
who, notwithstanding his known at- liberties of their country. As a Cor- 
tachincnt to Don Miguel and the aris- tes elected under the form prescribed 
tocratic party, was not deemed suffici- by Don Pedrojs charter f^as not likel/ 
eiitly “advanced" for the sweeping to prow so favourable to Don Miguel 
changes which were in contemplation, as his partisans desired, the Cortes, in 
was dismissed from liis ollioe, which violation of the Charter, w'as indefi- 
was bestowed on Count Rio-Pardo, ^ nitely adjourned, and a special comink- 
man entirely at the devotion of the' sion apiK)inted to draw up the regula- 
itoyalist party. Seven colonels out of» tions lor the election of its successor, 
the nine cojrmiaudiug regiments in Lis- Seeing a civil war now evidently ap- 
lion were dismissed, and their places proaching, and desirous of avoiding 
supplied^ by known partisans of the taking any part in it, especially 
1 legitimists; and the same was done in opiKjsition, as it evidently would 
witn the governors of the Alemtejo, be, to the general the Bntisli 
the Algarves, and the chief towns, Government took the wise resolution 
as Oporto, Elvas, and Coimbra. See- to withdraw' thoir troops from Lisbon, 
ing the d^ermination of the abso- the last of w'hom, accompanied by a 
late pai^ now o|*enly pronounced, great number of Liberals and Englisli 
Count Villa-Flor, General Stubbs, and merchants, took their departtu;^ on 2d 
the other leaders of the Liberal party, April. Relieved now from the oppres- 
dreading arrest, made premrations for sion of those heretical allies, the Le- 
leaving the kingdom ; and their exam- gitimist party openly commenced tlio 
j)le was followed by the principal Eng- destruction of the constitution, and 
lish inerchants, both at Lislmii and the installation of the Regent as ab- 
'0{)Orto» whose at^chment to the lib- solute king. This was no difficult 
eral cause was well known. And the matter to effect ; for the great major- 
English soldiera who still'teinained of ity of the people in the towns,* and 
the expeditioMwhich hail andved there tlie entire country inhabitants, wore 
in the preceding year were so frSquont- heartily tired Of the constitutional re- 
ly insulted in the streets of the capital, giffie, and ardently desired a return 
that orders were given to (ionhne them to the days of simple and absolute 
to their barracks. So serious did these government. The 25th April, being 
disorders become, that Mr Lamb, the the birthday of the Empress-Queen, 
British minister, auspciuled ffie ]^y- who then entered her fifty-third year, 
meat of the loans which England nad was fixed on for the decisive change, 
guaranteed to the late Government, At nine in the morning of that day, 
and Mstfjoned the departnre of the the commander of the police arrived 
Brit» troops in onler to affpi^ pro- with fifty horsemen in front of the 
t^tioh to the British’ subjects in HCtel de ViUe, and, uncovering and 
Lisbon. . • drawing his sword, called out, ^iong 

Ou the 12th Mar(^ Don^Miguel live Don Miguel, absolute of For- 
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tiigal ! Longlivo the Empress-mother !” 
r^oud accltiniaiioiis Irom the assembled 
crowd responded to these words, and 
at the same instant the ma 3 ’'or and 
municipal body appcai*ed on the^ bal- 
cony of tlie palace, and proclaimed 
Don Miguel Icing, while the royal 
stafidard was hoisted on the summit 
of the building. The loud acclama- 
tions of the immense assembled mul- 
titude drowned the expressions of dis- 
content which cscapea from some of 
the Liberals; and at noon registers 
were opened for those who favoured 
Don Miguel, praying him to assume 
the government as king, and he was 
proclaimed in evciy part of the city. 
•Several thoutand signatures were in a 
few hours attached to* the petition, 
among which were found the names 
of several grandees, peers, magistrates, 
cdHccrs of all ranks, and a vast mul- 1 
titude of the working classes, Don 
Miguel returned a modemte and dig- 
nified answer, in which, without com- 
mitting himself either way, he left the 
decisioii of the question to moi’e tran- 
quil times and higher authorities. 
Similar demonstrations took place on 
the same day m Coimbra, Yizeu, and 
other towns ; but, on the other hand, 
in Oporto» Braga, and^some commer- 
cial cities, and in several garrisons, 
open resistance to tlie change and ad- 
hesion* to the constitutions govern- 
ment were manifested. In this dilem- 
ma Don Miguel issued a decree soon 
after, on May 3, 1828, convoking the 
three Orders according to ancient usage 
to deliberate on the existing state of 
affairs, in order that the public affairs 
of the state should take a right diiee- 
tion.* 

66. This proclamation throw the dip- 
lomatic body at Lisbon, and osi)eoiaUy 
the representatives of Fiance and Eng- 

* The three Orders were ordained to ae- 
semble within thirty days at Lisbon, “in 
oi'der that they might, in a legal and oonsti- 
tutionM manner, according to the customs 
and usages of the monanmy, and agreeably 
to the fonus observed on similar occasions, 
apply the fundamental points of Portuguese 
law, and thus re-establish the public concord 
and tranquillity, in order that the important 
affisdrs of the state should acquire consistency, 
and take a right directi<in.'*~i¥sc?<wtttticft, 
Uav ft. 1828: Am. JETisi.. xL 


land, into no small embarrassment. On 
the one Iiand, they were well aware 
that, in the present state of men’s 
minds, and after the experience they 
had had of the divisions and hcai-t- 
burnings conse<|uont on the attempt to 
cstabliw a Liberal government, it was 
certain that the new Cortes, elected 
according to ancient usages, would de- 
clare Don Miguel king, independent 
altogether of uic regency conferred on 
him by Don Pedro. On the other 
hand, such a result was in the highest 
degree distasteful to some of the foreign 

?heir Miiiisters^ere accredite(f only 
to Don Miguel as regent under the 
appointment of Don Pedro, and to re- 
cognise him as king would be a direct 
de])arturo from existing treaties with 
Don Pedro, which hail received the 
sanction of all the powers. The Eng- 
•lish Cabinet was in an especial manner 
Jiostile to the assumption of the royal 
authority by Don Mijpiel, regarding it 
as a deathblow to their inmience 111 , 
and commercial relations with, Por- 
tugal, and as likely to lead to its being 
thrown into the arms of France, al- 
ready paramount by the restoration 
of Ferdinand VII. in Spain. In these 
circumstances the Ministers of France 
and England intimated to the Portu- 
guese Government that, being accre- 
dited only to Don Miguel as regent, 
they could not recognise him as king 
in his own right, and the other mem- 
bers of the diplomq^ic body in Lisbon 
followed their example. 

67. Although tliis diplomatic difli- 
culty had arisen, Don Miguel felt him- 
self too sdture of the suppoi-t of the 
groat majority of the itfoplo to hesitate 
in th6 course which ho had entered 
upon. Addresses during the interval 
which elapsed bpfore the meeting of 
tlie Cortes continued to pour in from 
nearly all quarters, praying him, in his 
own light 08 heir-malo, to assume at 
oftce the government of the country as 
king. In Oporto, however, the public 
manifestation was dilferent. Tlie long 
establishment and intludnceof the Eng- 
lish merchants in that city had laigefy 
imbued its inhabitants with lilwral 
feelings; and the grejSt msjonty of 
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them inclined to Don Pedro’s consti- were the first to take the field. On the 
tution. Accordingly, when the muni- 21st May 1828, a corps of 4000 infan- 
cipal council there as elsewhere pro- try, 800 horse, and six guns, set out 
claimed Don Miguel king, and hoisted from Oporto, taking the road to Lis- 
the ro^al standard, the proceeding was hon, and reached Coimbra without re- 
TeceivM with marked sgrmptoms of dis- sistance, proclaiming everywhere Don 
approbation on the part of the most re- Pedro and the Charter, When the 
spectable citizens, and some regiments news of these events arrived in Lis- 
which had been ordered to take part in bon, the Court was thrown into the 
the ceremon)’’ evinced the most decided utmost consternation, for it was feared 
repugnance. Such was the general effer- the troops in the capital would follow 
vescence that it became soon evident an the exatn])le set at Oporto, and declare 
explosion was at hand. It was brought for the Liberal cause. Don Miguel, 
on by au officer of resolution, Don however, finding that this was not the 
Fi'ancisco Persois, the colonel %Df the case, recovered his spirits, and took 
6th regiment, who, on learning tliat the most vigorous steps to assert his 
his arrest had been resolved on, assem- pretensions. Ships of war were de- 
bled his men, and exhorted tlieni to tacbed from )die Tagus^ to blockade* 
raise the standard of revolt against tlia Opoito f three rogiments, on whom 
usurper at Lisbon, and remain faithful most reliance could be placed, were 
to tneir oaths to the Constitutional despatched towards Coimbra, and the 
Government. They answered with ac- J most pressing orders were sent to tlie 
clamations and cries of “ Long live the | govemoi-s of provinces to eni*ol volun- 
Constitution 1 " and the rest of the gar-* leers, call out the militia, and organ- 
rison having joined them, the governor iso the means of resistance ; while an 
of\he town, who was in the interest of energetic nroclamation offered An am- 
Don Migliel, seeing it was in vain to nesty to all who would now join the 
resist, left the city with a regiment royal standard, and all classes were 
which adhered to him, and took the called on to come for^\;d, and by ** a 
road to Tras-os-Moutes, where ho was nnaiiimous effort extenniuate for ever 
sure of meeting persons of the same way the revolutionary monster. ” Registers 
of thinking. ^The night which foUowea were opened a1» Lisbon to enrol yolun- 
was spent in general rejoicing in Opor- teers to supimrt the royal cause, and 
to; tfie city was illuminated, and the tlie people with lond cries derpanded 
constitutional hymn chanted in all the anns to defend their sovereign ; but it 
streets. Next day a regular junta was was observed tliat though the work- 
established to support the cause of Don ing classes in crowds answered the 
Pedro, his daughtf^, and the constitu- appeal, and appeared at the rallying 
tiori, 'A'hioh immediately began to en- points, but few of the mora educated 
rol volunteers, and^organise the means and wealthy rank made their appear- 
of resistance. A similar moveinent ance. Insnrrectionar}' movements in 
took place at Coimbi^ white the stu- favour of the Charter soon after b#oko 
dents of the uMversity formed them- out in the Algarves and Almeida ; and 
selves into a corps to support tlib Lib- at La^os a revolt of a regiment took 
oral cause ; while in the mountains of plaAe in favour of the Liberals, which, 
Tras - os - Montes the peasants unani- nowever, was soon checked by General 
mously flocked to the standard of Don Igalmerin, who, with a handful of re- 
Miguel, and prepared with enthusiasm solute soldiera in Don Miguel’s inte- 
to follow the fortunes of theMegiti- rest, totally defeated the mutineers. 

. mate monarch. * The ^rrison of Lisbon remained firm 

68. Everything prognosticated a se- on his. side, which allayed the Imme- 
rious and bloody oivfl war, of which, diate teitors of the Government ; and 
as the great minority in ni^bsrs were the arrests of the Liberals were so nu^ 
on one side, and of rmlar soldiers and merous that the puls were soon filled 
^wealth on the other, % was npt wj to overfiowing. The Liberals replied 
tp fiotetjdl the Issuer Xdbeials Vy plaoardey^sted in the m the 
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streets, in which Don Miguel was 
accused of the most horrid crimes—’ 
cliarges which wei*e instantly taken up 
and repeated by the Liberal press in 
England, which, l^ing entirely aX the 
command of the capitalists, who had 
len^ their money to the revolutionary 
governments in Spain and Portugal, 
now made the greatest exertion to 
support their cause. 

69. Meanwhile the insurrectional 
pai*ty at Oporto w’ere not without the 
most serious disquietude. Tlio block* 
ade of the city cut them off from ex- 
ternal aid, and tho British cruisers 
were instructed by the Duke of Wel- 
lin^on, who preserved a real neu- 
trality, to obibrve the Idockade. The 
regular troops there wliicdi had revolted 
were under 3000 men ; and out of the en- 
tire army of Portugal, wliich contained 
2i,000 sabres and bayonets, not more 
than 10,000 could be relied on to act 
against Don Miguel. Tho militia, 
which were 48,000 strong, were almost 
to a man in his favour. On J une 24th 


the insurgents wore atta('ked by the 
Royalists near Condeixo, defeatei and 
driven across .the Mondego with the 
loss of 500 killed and wounded ; a suc- 
cess which, though not great, was of 
groat advantage to th» King’s party, 
as being the first in the w'ar. Seeing 
luattei^ thus serious, tho Marquis Pal- 
mella, General Saldanha, and other 
Liberal leaders, left London, and reach- 
ed Oporto in safety, where they added 
to the insurrectional junta tlieWeight 
of their presence and the advantage of 
their talents. But decisive events were 
at the same time in tlie course of occur- 
ren8*e at Lisbon. On June 23d the 
Cortes met, amidst an immense crowd 
which never ceased to exclaim, ** Vive 
Don Miguel! Vive le Roi absolt!” 
When the Assembly was constituted, 
the Bishop of Yizeu, on the part of th^ 
King, rose to.expUin the reasons of 
their convocation ; which that, 
according to the ancient laws of tlie 
monarchy, Don Miguel was next heir 
on the death of the late King, and the 
acceptance of the crown of Rnueil by 
Mseldest son, Don Pedro, in 1825, who 


by doing so renounced all his rights to 
tlie succession of Portug^ ** Having 


thus,’’ added M. Joses Accumo das 
Neves, the procureur of the Commons, 
« no right to the crown himself, Don 
Pedro could transmit none to his issue, 
and least of all to his august daughter 
the Princess DSnna Maria da Gloria, 
to the prejudice of Don Miguel, tlic 
next heir to the monarchy. Her au- 
gust Highness neither can claim on 
the right confened by bis appoint- 
ment, because no one can cede what is 
not his own to assign ; nor on heredi- 
tary right, because the Cortes of 1641 
has expressly excluded from the suc- 
cession only a foreign •princey hut 
his descendants. The inheritable blood 
is stopped in his person by the veiy act 
of his Decoming foreign, and no one 
thereafter can claim a succession to 
the crowm in his right.” The three 
Orders, on 26th June, unanimously de- 
clared Don Miguel king, in confonnity 
wuth the ancient usages and fundamen- 
tal laws of tlie Portuguese monarcliy, 
and as having become such on the 
death of his fatiier, John VI. Li cot- 
sequence thev passed a resoluflon, that 
all acts of the Emperor of Brazil as 
king of Portugal w^ere null. At the 
same time, the King was besought to 
choose a spouse who might afford 
hopes of an heir to th^ monarchy. 
This decree was recei^x’d with trans- 
ports of joy in Lisbon ; the city wa.s 
spontaneously illuminated, and public 
games continued through several days 
gave expression to the general feeling 
of satisfaction. • 

70. Don Miguel was now King of 
Portugal, so far efi hereditary right 
and tne popular voice, expressed by 
the constitfltional organs, could make 
him so. But there rernamed the more 
difficiflt task of obtaining his recogni- 
tion by foreign powers, some of which 
had a decid^ interest in disclaiming 
him, while others were led by polltictu 
sympathy or mercantile connections to 
take j^rt with his opponents. Tho 
Bfaziuan ambassadors at Vienna and 
London, the Marquis de Resinde and 
Viscount d’ltabayna, loudly protested 
against “ the usurmtion of the crown 
of Brazil ” by the Government of Don 
Miguel ; and though the Engliah am- 
bassador did not take a similar step, 
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yet he^ did nothing towards recognis- 
ing him as king in his own right. 
Meanwliilc still more important events 
Avere in progress in the northern pro- 
vinces, where the armies were in colli- 
sion, by which it was evident the ques- 
tion must ultimately be decided. On 
the arrival of the Marquis ralmella 
and General Saldanha in Oporto, it was 
resolved to march out with all their 
forces to meet the Royalists, Avho, 
under General Provoas, were advanc- 
ing towards that (uty ten thou.sand 
strong. They met them accordingly on 
the 28th June, but sustained sdserious 
a defeat that they were obliged to fall 
back towards Oporto, witli the troops 
in a state of such extreme discourage- 
ment that General Saldanha found i!; 
impossible to get them to stand and 
cover Oporto. Tlie Douro was passed 
in the utmost haste ; the greater part 
of the volunteers disbanded and madi 
off ; the junta was dissolved ; and 
the Marquis Palmella and his friends, 
,\fao had so lately arrived under very 
different' auspices, were too happy to 
escape on hoard a steamer, in which 
they sailed for liondon. They were 
obliged to put into Oorunna by an 
accident during tlie voyage. Mean- 
Avliile the loyalist army, ten thousand 
.strong, of whom two thousand were 
splendid cavalry, with thirty guns, 
entered Oporto, where they were re- 
ceived with loud aedamations, and 
cries of Vive le Roi absolu 1 ” “Vive 
Hon Miguel ! ” by^he inconstant popu- 
lace who had so lately shouted “La 
Constitution jusqft’h la mort 1 '* 

71. The causQ of the Constitution 
appeared to be lost ; and*in truth it 
was so if Portugal been left to it- 
self. Its inhabitants had mlHe the 
experiment of a Liberal, government ; 
they had found it not suitable either 
to the circumstances of the country 
or the character of its inhabitants; 
and they had made their elecHon for 
an absolute king and their old initi- 
tutiona The remainder of the session 
of the Cortes was passed in consolidat- 
ing the monarchy, and confirming the 
throne to Hon Miguel and his desoen- 
dants« all of whlSh waO done nnani- 
winilyy and it was |)ron^[asd on l^th 


July. At the same time a general 
amnesty was published in favour of till 
jicrsons in the prisons of Lisbon or 
Oporto, for offences of every sort, 
“excepting those which, from their 
enormity, cannot be forgiven — viz., 
blasphemy against God and his saints, 
high treason, perjury, murder, aiul 
robbery.’* These exceptions greatly 
lessened the value of the amnesty, and 
left the prisons still encumbered with 
a multitude of captives, whose trials 
all the activity of the special commis- 
sion 'whicli was a 2 >jx)iiited for the pur- 
2 )ose could not overtake. These im- 
prisonments and arrests, as is usual in 
such cases, envenomed to a fearful de- 
gree the feeliims of the parties toward!* 
each other. They became the instru- 
ments by which private pique or 
jealousy wreaked its vengeance on its 
opponents. To such a length did 
these imssions extend, from the alter- 
nate triumphs of the contending par- 
ties, that humanity was universally 
discarded, and good government be- 
came impossible. Universal terror was 
diffused by a decree published on the 
26th August, denoui^lpg all persons 
charged with high treason since the 
return of Hon Miguel on 22d Febmaiy 
last, which was immediately followed 
by numerous arrests, 

72. What tended in an |spocial 
manner to perpetuate these melan- 
choly facts, and stain the royal Gov- 
ernment with blood, was the continued 
refusal of the foreign powers to recog- 
nise Don Miguel, and the ceaseless 
efforts made % the Portuguese refu- 
gees, by means of expeditions fitted 
out in England, to disturb and bver- 
tuni the existing Oovemment. The 
Portuguese islands, Madeira, Terceira, 
and the others of the Capo de Verde 
cluster, afforded a secure place of asy- 
lum for these adventurers, as they still 
neld out for Honna M&ria and the 
constitutional Government. The Por- 
tuguese Government, on learning that 
the isles held out for Hou Pedro, sent 
an expedition, consisting of a 
of the line, two frigates, and some 
smaller vessels, having 2500 troops on 
board, against the largest and most 
important wMch was taken on the 
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23d Auffust, with scarcely any resist- to conciliation. On the contrary, on 
nnce. Upon this the autliority of Don the 16th October he sent Lord Strang- 
Migiiel was recognised in all the lesser ford to Lisbon with a special message 
isles of the C-ape de Verde gi’onp, ex- to endeavour to bring about still tlie 
cepting Terceii’a, which still held out marriage of Don Miguel with Donna 
ior Don Pedro. Tlio i)eople in it- were Maria. But nothing was done to shako 
desirous to follow the example of the the general belief that the Princess’s 
otliHr isles, and took the held with title to the throne, in virtue of her 
4000 militia to compel the governor father’s bequest, was beyond a doubt, 
to do so : but he was a man of resolu- On the contrary, as the negotiation 
tion ; easily dispersed the assailants, with Don Miguel led to no result, she 
and held out with the garrison for the was, on the 22^1 December, received 
constitutional Government. Mean- in state as Queen at Windsor by the 
'while Don Pedro, in Brazil, having King, 'adio di'ank to her health es 
learned the course which events were ** his friend and ally the Queen of 
taking in Europe, despatched his Portugjil.” During these trying scenes, 
daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria, the little Queen W'on all hearts by her 
Plough a chiM only teii^ years of age, grace, presence of mind, and aifability. 
for Lisbon, in tlic hope that Don the Duke of Wellington she said, 
Miguel would go on with liis mandage ** I know that you have saved the 
witfi tlie young princess, or at least crown of Portugal once, and I trust 
diyide the Government with her, and you will do so a second time.” 
that thus this civil war might be stop- * 74. Encouraged by these favourable 
ped, and the succession to the crown uppearances, and by the accounts re- 
preserved in his family. By a auigii- ceived of the general consternation 
Ii\r coincidence, she "set sail iu two spread in Portugiu, especially at Lisboff, 
frigates from Rio Janeiro on the 5th Oporto, and Coimbra, by the irtimeroua 
July 1828, the very day when Don arrests and convictions of peraons iu 
^liguel had asji]|ned the crown exclu- those cities suspected of complicity 
sively in his own right. with the Liberal party, the Marquis 

73. The frigat(is, with the young Palrnella and the other refugees iu 
princess, arrived at GU^raltar on 2u England, who were for tlyj most part 
{^ejttember, after a stormy passiige of men of high rank, deemed the moment 
iifty-nino days. Her council, having for action arrived. A considcrablt! 
there l^med tlie course which events force accordingly was collected, con- 
had taken, after much deliberation sisting of 1800 Irish and German ad- 
rcsolved tlxat she should proceed to venturers, with a few Portuguese refu- 
Ijondon instead of Vienna, which gees among them, a part of whom were 
was first proposed. She arrived at emimrked on bt>ard four Plnglish trans- 
Falmouth on the 24th September, ports, and set sail from Plymouth iu 
and was received with a royal salute the beginning of 1829., Altnoughthey 
by the batteries* The royal standard sailed in thfS manner, however, from a 
of Portugal was then hoisted, and the British harbour, and in vmanner nudev 
Princess came ashore amidst the ac- cover df the British Hag, yet the Duke 
clamations of an immense crowd* of of Wellington allowed it only on the 
spectators. She was treated on the assurance given 1^ Marquis Palrnella 
whole road to Ijondon, and in that that they were destined for Biazil, and 
city itself, witii royal honours ; while on no account were to land anywhere 
in the Lixibrn 6a&eite of the lOth Sep- in Portugal. This was a pleasing de* 
temberher arrival at Gibraltar was an- vidfe which deceived no one; ana the 
nounced as that of a foreign princess Duke gave proof that he was not taken 
witli whom Portugal had no concern, in by it, for he only permitted the ex- 
Sho was received at Windsor with pedition to sail in company of two 
iroyal honours; but the Duke of Wei- English frigates under Commodore 
lington was cautious not to use ex- Walpole, who had instructions not to 
pressions whicb might shut the door permit them to land on any part of 
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the Portuguese coast* Thus watched 
and hampered, the expedition made 
sail for Terceira, the only point in the 
Portugnese dominions where the au- 
thority of Donna Maria was still recog- 
nised. When they afmved, however, 
at that island, they found the entrance 
to the harbour barred by Don Miguers 
squadron, to which Commodore Wal- 
pole now added his two frigates, de- 
(daring that he could not permit the 
troops to be landed in any part of 
tlie Portuguese dominions. After a vio- 
lent altercation, General Saldanha,who 
commanded the expedition, wasU)bligcd 
to submit, and he returned with his 
squadron to Europe andfound refuge in 
Brest, where he met with a hospitable 
reception. As it was universally un 
derstood that the expedition was de- 
signed to restore Donna Maria, 'who 
had been recognised by the English 
Government, Ais contradictory pro- 
ceeding, which in eifect frustrated ih 
excited universal astonishment, and 
^ve rise to acrimonious attacks on 
the Duke of Wellington, both on the 

S irt of tlie Liberal class and in both 
ouses of Parliament The Duke and 
his Ministry defended themselves on 
the ground that their principle was 
non-interv<q^tion, which could not ad- 
mit of an expe<lition sailing from Brit- 
ish harl)onrs attempting to change the 
government of Portugal. The prin- 
ciple undoubtedly was the right one ; 
but it was not so apparent how it was 
reconcilable witl%, permission to the 
expedition to assemble and sail from 
Britain and a previous recognition of 
the young princess by the British Oov- 
emment. ^ 

75. The Gowsmment of Lisbon, liow- 
cver, felt too strongly the narro^escape 
they had made from having a revolu- 
tionary ^rce establ^hed in an island 
of considerable strength lying in the 
midst of their transmarine dominions, 
not to be desirons to get it out hands 
in which it might become a dangei^us 
rallyhig-point to the disaffected It 
became the more necessa^ to do thin, 
that the counsellora of Donna Marla 
in England had contrived to send 
arms and ammunition to the j^rrison 
' in her ihterest in island;' and 
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they had even sent an entire battalion 
composed of volunteers, who had ar- 
rived safely, and raised the troops 
in it to two thousand men, who as- 
sumed the government under a regen- 
cy appointed by Don Pedro in Brazil. 
Dou Miguel, in consequence, fitted 
out an expedition, consisting of a fahip 
of the line, three frigates, and several 
smaller vessels, which arrived before 
Terceira on the llth August, and af- 
ter waiting some days in expectation 
of a movement in its favour among 
the inhabitants, which did not take 
place, succeeded in effecting the land- 
ing, under cover of a thick fog, of a 
battalion, which at first made itself 
master of sonj^e batteries^ and was very 
near achieving decisive success. But 
not being supported in time by the 
remainder of the land force, it was 
soon surrounded by the troops in the 
island and obliged to capitulate. De- 
feated at all points, the expedition had 
no alternative but to retire, and made 
sail for liisbon, which they reached 
with some difficulty, with the loss of 
471 killed and wounded, and 400 pri- 
soners. Don Migu^\^waa consoled, 
however, for this disaster by the re- 
cognition of his title to the throne by 
the Spanish Qovernment, which took 
place about the same time. 

76. More even than by this external 
disaster was the Government of Don 
Miguel discredited at this time by the 
vindictive and songninaiy measures 
which it adopted to quiet internal 
commotions. An unfortunate attempt 
of an ardent votary of the Liberal 
cause, Brigadier - general Horeira, 
which had been made on the* 9tli 
January, to excite a revolt in the gar- 
rison of Lisbon, and which had totally 
failed, afforded too good a pretext for 
the adoption of rigorous measures. Ho 
himself and four of his principal offi- 
cers were sentenced to be executed on 
the 5th March on the Place de Com- 
merce at Lisbon, protesting with their 
last breath their devotion to their queen 
and country. What rendered the pun- 
ishment inflicted on these conspirators 
in a peculiar manner revolting was, 
that the accused had been in mrt ac- 
quitted or sentenced to puniamnante 
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short of death, in the first instance, 
by a military commission, and had 
tneir sentences reversed by the sover- 
ei^i’s authority, and even those ac- 
quitted sentenced to ten years* trans- 
portation. Nor did the severe meas- 
ures of Government stop with the 
puifishmcnts consequent on this con- 
spiracy. It was made a pretext for 
continuing and increasing the arrests, 
and indicting severe punishments on 
those convicted of the insurrection of 
1828, whose sentences, from the dila- 
tory forms of the Portuguese law, had 
not yet been pronounced. This was 
the more vindictive, that among the 
l>ersons against whom these sentences 
yere pronounced, were many of the 
first nobles in the countfy, whqpe only 
fault was having adliered to tiie oppo- 
site party in possession of power in a 
cajje of disputed successiou. Fortun- 
ately these parties were all out of the 
kingdom and beyond the reach of their 
peraecutors ; but the knowledge of the 
fate which awaited them if they re- 
turned, of course rendered them in 
their turn, if victorious, cruel and vin- 
dictive. An ordinance published in 
November of tlfis year, sequestrated 
the eifects of so lar^e a number of per- 
sons accused of high t];eason, that a 
considerable proportion of the pro- 
perty of the country passed into the 
hands df the Crown. In sanctioning 
these cruel and vindictive proceedings, 
there is no reason to suppose that Don 
Mi^ol was actuated by inherent bar- 
banty of disposition. The truth was, 
that he was in the hands of an ambi- 
tious and vindictive party, which saw 
no safety to itself but m exterminating 
its opponents. It was the same in Eng- 
land in the Wars of the Roses ; it was 
the same in India during the revoIt«of 
1857, where for a year and a half no 
prisoners were made on either side. 
Finding her cause at present hopeless,* 
Donna Haria, ^ith the consent of her 
father, returned to Rio Janeiro; and 
Don Ji^guel was gratified % the re- 
cognition of his crown by tiie Presi- 
dent of the United States, as the sov- 
eteto of Portugal de faeto, and by the 
dfic&ed consent oi the people. 

77. The year 1880, so fruitful in po- 


litical convulsions or change in France 
and England, passed over without any 
remarkable occurrence in Portugal. 
The same system of aiTcsts and con- 
hscations went on in the country : the 
dunpons of Belem and St Julien on 
the Ta^s were crowded with prison- 
ers, who in vain implored that they 
might be brought to trial ; but the 
confiscations produced little, as it was 
impossible to find purchasers, in the 
existing uncertain tj’’ of the Govern- 
ment The hopes of the malcontents 
were kept alive by the resistance of 
the rejfents, Count Palniella, Count 
Villa- FJor, and General Saldanha, iu 
Terccira, from wlience they issued de- 
crees in Donna Maria’s name, and by 
recognition of her as queen by tlie 
Government of Great Britain. But no 
active movement was attempted in her 
favour. The treasury at Lisbon was 
Adduced to gi-eat straits in the course 
qf this year for want of money ; the an- 
nual expenses amounted to 40,000,000 
francs (£1,600,000), and its incoinl 
was below 20,000,000 francs (£880,000) ; 
while a loan which w'as tried totally 
failed, from the hostility of the entii^j 
moneyed class to Don Miguel, alike in 
Lisbon, London, and I’aris. Their angry 
feelings were increased by a sally of 
temiMJr on his part, in rerasing to re- 
ceive the deputies from the mercantile 
classes, because tiie)' did not come, in 
conformity with ancient usage, with 
his effigy on the medals which w^ero 
suspended round tlie^r necks. But all 
these lesser causes of irritation were 
thrown into tlie shade by the revo- 
lution in Paris in July 1830, which 
shook every*tlirone in Europe, and tho 
repercussion of which wgs felt on tlio 
rock o8 Belem and iu the palace of 
Lisbon. 

78. Tliat great ^event immediately 
altered the position of Portugal as 
well as Spain towards one, and that 
the mos4 important, of the neighbour- 
inp*l)owers. The Revolution of July 
haying established a government in 
Paris which set aside the ancient and 
legitimate line, and introduced one 
which owed its existeno.e to a well- 
concerted urban tumult, the policy of 
France towards the adjoining states tin- 
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dement an immediate change. Louis to their sentiments, and to join in se- 
Philippe and his Cabinet f<flt the ne- crctcoiispiracies,or that open manifesta- 
cessity of the support of the neigh- tiou of revolutionary sentiments which 
bouring powers to consolidate their was sure to awaken the jealousy of the 
newly-acquired power ; and this was despotic and suspicious Camarilla, now 
to be looked for with*sincerity only in in possession of goveniment On the 
governments having a similar origin. 7th of February 1831, two Frenchmen, 
Threatened by legitimate Europe on the one a student at Coimbra, and the oMicr 
Rhine, they wore fain to secure them- a merchant in Lisbon, were apprehend- 
selves by revolutionary Europe in their ed in an in the latter city — the 

rear. The necessity of having no longer former on a charge of indecency in a 
any Pyrenees was as strongly felt by church, the latter for shouting “ Long 
themasithadbeenbyLouisMV.w’heii live Donna Maria! Down with Don 
he braved the hostility of combined Miguel !*’ and next day symptoms of 
Europe to attain that object, ^husthe a general conspiracy were apparent 
Revolution of .Tuly at Paris at once in the capital The consequence was, 
changed the relations of France with that the two Freiichinen were ap])re- 
Spain and Portugiil ; it converted a bended and sentenced toisevere punish: 
dubious and cold neutrality towa^ ment» 7 -the fbrmer, M. Bonhoramie, 
the contending parties in the Penin- being to ho flogged through the streets 
sula into a warm and cordial sympathy of Lisbon. The French consul iinme- 
with the Liberal one. j\s the ascend- diately transmitted the acMsount of this 
cncy at Madrid had, from the infill barbarous and injudicious sentence for 
once of the (iueen-mother Christina^ a very slight oflonce to his Govern - 
fallen into the hands of that party, ment, and received in answer by return 
tiiis change strengthened immensely of post irwstructions to demand the de- 
the authorit)r of Government in the lively of the man sentenced, and an 
Spanish capital. As much did it ample indemnity. All reparation liav- 
weaken the foundations of authority ing been refused, even after two French 
in the Portuguese, where the throne of frigates had appeare(3f*fc the mouth of 
Don Miguel was rested on the support the Tagus, the French consul left Jis- 
of the Legitimist aristocracy and the bon, and or<J^ers were given by the 
Roman CmSiolic clergy. The over- French Government to commence hos- 
throw of the Tories in November 1830 tilities against Portuguese vessels nt 
in Great Britain, and the accession of sea. This measure not haviflg been 
the Liberals to power, which, with the attended with tlie desired elrect, a 
exception of a few years, they liave French squadron of six sail of the line, 
ever since retained, produced a similar three frigates, and a number of smaller 
and equally imj^rtant change in the vessels, appeared at the mouth of the 
policy of the British Cabinet towards Tagus on the 8th July, and transmitted 
the contending parties in both parts of the uUinuttum of the French Govern- 
the Peninsula. It at once k'ought Eng- ment. It haying been refused^ the 
lish influence round to the Liberal squadron, on the 11th July, taking 
party both in Spain and Portugal, and advantage of a high tide, made sail 
converted the cautious neutrality of u|^the river, received the Are of Fort 
the Duke of Wellington in the contest Itelem and tlie batteries a^iftcent, 
between Donna Mam and Don Miguel and, without sustaining any serious 
for the crown of Portugal into a cor- Mamage, cast anchor alongside of the 
dial aUiancQ wiih the fbrmer #f these quays, and directly djpposite to the 
parties. • Fling’s palace. Rahmission now be- 

79. The effects of fhese chants were came a matter of necessity : the most 
soon apparent in the relations of France mnple offer of r^aration was made by 
and England with Portugal. Feel^ the Portuguese Government; M. Bon- 
secure of support from their respeoUve hommie was given up, an indem- 
^Ch^venmients, the natives of both coon- nity promised, and, as a security for 
tries inLisbonb^n to give open vent the due periormance of the treaty^ the 
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whole Portuguese fleet was cArried off destitute of foundation. But there 
by tlie French Admiral, to bo held in can be but one opinion of the imjwTt 
deposit tiU a certain number of French- dcmeoi such conduct on the part of 
men were liberated, on condition of his Cabinet, when already involved in 
their not taking part in any conspir- an altercation with France. They soon 
ticies which mi^it be directed against reaped the fruiin of such strange and 
the Portuguese Government inconsiderate conduct. The English 

81b. What encouraged the Portu- Government made a formal demand 
giiese Cabinet to resist so long the de- for satisfaction and reparation, which 
niands of Fiunce on this subject, was the appearance of a British squadron 
the belief that the British Government, of three sail of the line and three frig- 
whose assistance they invoked under ates, at the mouth of the Tagus, gave 
the ancient treaties between the two that of Portugal no means of resisting, 
countries, would never allow the Tagus The satisfaction demanded was piumpt- 
to be forced by a French squadron, or ly aoc^ed, and the lAshm Gazette 
Lisbon to be placed at the mercy of a of May 2d aiinotiiiced the dismissal of 
French expeditioii. The Duke of Wei- tlie captain of the frigate who seized 
iington confessed in the House of Peei^ the St Helena, and of the magistrates 
that it went to his heSrt to the yho had signed the warrants of com- 
French flag waving in triumph before mittal complained of in Portugal, 
the palace of Lisbon. But this appeal 81. The known favourable disposi- 
wjjs made in vain. Not only had the tions of the Liberal Governments of 
polity and feelings of the Government 9'rance and England towards his 
of England towards that of Portugal ^laughter, encouraged Don Pedro, in 
been entirely cliangcd by the accession the latter part of this year, to leave 
of the Liberal party to tlie direction Brazil, and hazard an expedition aIi 
of affairs in London, but the vindic- person against Portugal, with a view 
tive spirit and marvellous imprudence to' the establishment of his authority, 
of the Lisbon Camarilla had given the The Emperor of Brazil, albeit a liberal 
English just ffAse of complmnt, and sovereign, had shared in the fate of 
involved the Cabinets of the two conn- many sovereigns of tliat disposition - • 
tries in an angry and ^Imost hostile he had been forced to resmn in favour 
correspondence. A feeing of irrita- of his son, and was now olniged to em- 
tion had arisen in consequence of the hark with his daughter, to endeavour 
imprudbnt act on tlio part of the Por- to reinstate hisaftairs in the Old World, 
tu^^iese squadron blockading Torceira, He arrived safely in Europe with the 
in maltreating some English officers young Princess, and disembarked in 
and sfdlom who had been taken in tlie France, where he ij^et with the most 
St Helena, an English packet-boat, hospitable reception from Louis Phi- 
whon trying to run the blockade, Tlie lippe. He immediately commenced re- 
stoppage was legal, and as such re- cruiting forces for an expedition into 
speoted by the Duke of Wellington ; Portugal ; i^d as the dispositions of the 
but Hie maltreatment was unjustifi- Governments both of Fsanco and Eng- 
ablo, and gave rise to a demand for land 'v<%»re known to be in his favour, 
reparation by the British Governmint. he met with surjirising success. Then 
Since that time the British residents began, on the payt of both Cabinets, 
in Portugal had been tlirown into the system of pretended neutrality and 
idann by the arbitrary seizure and de- real intervention which had been so 
tention in prison, without a trial, of a sucoesatful in detaching the colonies of 
number of British residem^s, on the Stdtin firom the mother country. They 
cliarge of being implicated in attempts did not openly join the standard of 
to overturn the rortnguese Govern- Don Pedro, nor send the naHonal 
ment. From the known aversion of troops of either country to bis sup- 
tho British in Portugal to the Govern- port ; but they allowed corps of volnn- 
ment of Don Miguel, it is not unlikely t^rs to any extent to be formed for 
t]^t these charges were ^t altogether his cause, and to sail from the har^ 
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hours of the two countries for the 82. On the 2d February 1832, Don 
point of I’endcMSVous of the forces des- Pedro, having completed his prepara- 
tined to invade Portugal. Already, tions and joined his assemble forces 
by the end of December 1830, three in Belleisle, issued a proclamation, in 
hundred refugees and volimteera, chief- which he disclaimed all intentions of 
ly officers, had sailede from liverpool claiming the crown of Portugal for 
for Belleisle in the Cape de Verde isl* himself, and declared he came only to 
ands, and they w'ere soon joined there assert it for his daughter, to whom it 
by a still larger force which hml been rightfully belonged, and to restoi'e the 
organised and equipped in France. Charter and the liberties of the people. 
The addition thus made to the forces On the 3d March the siiuadron, which 
of the Regency in Terceira was so con- had during the winter swelled to a 
siderablo, that they made themselves very considerable amount, approached 
masters, successively, of the island of Terceira, where it ivaa received with 
St George’s, which surrendered yithout mibounded enthusiasm. The land 
resistance, and of that of St Michael, and sea forces there assembled for the 
which was taken afti^r an obstinate Liberal crusade were very consider- 
defence by Count Villa-Flor, with its aide, and portended aerude conflict 
garrison of 2000 men. Emboldened when Ijiey apbroached the Portuguese 
by thesQ successes and the open conn- shores. The former amounted to near* 
teiiance now given by France arid ly 7000 men, a mat part of whom 
England to their projects, the Liberals were French and English veterans, wjio 
made an effort in Lisbon itself. Od were distributed in battalions of their 
the night of the 21st August, eight respective countries. The sea arma* 
hundred men of the 2d regiment of meat consisted of two frigates, four 
t^e line lyln^. there revolted, and smaller vessels, fifteen gunboats, and 
cried ouA, ** Vive Donna Maria 1 Vive sixty ■ two transports or steamers, 
Don Pedro ! Mort au tyran ! Vive manned by 2400 seamen, for the most 
la Charte ! But the insurgents, on pari of British origin. On the 8th 
approaching another reji^iment which July the expedition l]^ared off the 
they expected to fraternise with them, bar of Oporio, where their adherents 
were received with a point-blank dis- were very numerous. Next day the 
charge which brought down great num- troops disembarked without opposi- 
bers. A bloody conflict ensued. But tion, and, marching at once on Opor- 
at length the other regiments in the to, entered that city withouf resist- 
garrison, with the police, having join- ance, the reg[iilar troops having been 
ed the Royalists, tne insurgents were almost all withdrawn to provide for 
obliged to retrea^ and soon after sur- the defence of the capital, against 
render at discretion. In this conflict which it was anticipated the descent 
they lost three kundred killed and wouM be made. The troops which 
wounded ; and after their snrrender remained, after a sharp skirmirii with 
forty were inlmmanly slupt by orders the advanced-guard of the Liberals, 
of the Govermnent. This abortive at- crossed the river and took the road, to 
tempt, as is ever the case, stKength- liabon. 

cned the honeb of Don Miguel, and S3. Seriously alarmedby these events, 
gave rise to fresh ar];ests and more ex- the Government of Don Miguel in Lis- 
teusive and rigorous executions. It bon made , the most strenuous efforts 
was estimated that by the middle of to form a respectable aimy, and they 
September there were in theeprisons were wanply supported by the clergy 
and pontoons of Lisbon alone 3t00 and religious orders who did every- 
prisoner^ for the most pari detained thing in their power to augment the 
for TOlitioal offences ; and in the test general fervour in his favour. The 
of Foriugal 2600 persons had been ih- troops, wliich was still more material, 
carcerated during the coprse of the stood tarn in thrir allegianoe, and 
^ear, of whom 37 ha4 executed a force of 6000 having mn got to* 
, end 1600 transported. gether, they proceeded norUiward to- 
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wards Oporto, and encountered Don 
Pedro’s men, 1000 strong, who were 
guarding the road from Lisbon to that 
place, at the village of Vallionzo, a 
short distance from that town, on 22d 
July. TJie battle which ensued tin the 
following day was claimed as a victory 
by^both parties; but as the Uberals 
retreated on the next day into Oporto, 
it may fairly be presumed that on the 
whole they had the worst of it. The 
Miguelites followed, and invested the 
city on every side. On September 8, 
1832, an assault was made on Villa- 
Nova, the southern suburb of Oporto, 
which was carried after an obstinate 
resistance; and on the 29th, a day 
esteemed favturable to their cause, be- 
ing the day of St Michm, theyJiazard- 
ed a general assault on the city itself. 
The weight of the contest,' which con- 
tijiued live hours, fell entirely on the 
Fi'ench and English battalions. The 
French lost and regained their posi- 
tion twice, and the slaughter w'as 
great on both sides; while the as- 
sault on the English part of the line 
was so vehement, that for some hours 
it ivas entirely in the possession of 
the assailants ; and they would have 
penetrated into the very heart of the 
city had it not been /or the vigor- 
ous lire kept up from the batteries. 
At length they drew off, and the 
conflict ceased. Both- parties were 
busily engaged for some months after 
this bloody struggle in strengthening 
their respective positions, without any 
attempt at offensive measures on either 
side. It was evident that the two 
sides were so equally matched^ that 
neitlier could hope for any decisive ad- 
vantage over the other. Don Miguel 
was too strongly supported by the 
army and the great majority ckihis 
countrymen for the Liberals to dispos- 
sess him and march to Lisbon; an^ 
they were top powerfully aided in 
Oporto by the ‘formidable French and 
English auxiliaries to admit of the 
Miguelites chasing them from the Por- 
toj^ese territory. 

84. Matters remained in this bal- 
anced state all the winter, and Don 
Pedro’s prospects became every day 

YOU V. 


more gloomy. The Miguelites mus- 
tered on the north of the Douro 17, 000 
men, all native Portuguese, of whom 
12,000 were regulars, among whom no 
defection had appeared ; on the south- 
ern bank 6000*watched the road to 
Lisbon. The whole force which could 
be called efficient at the disposal of Don 
Pedro were 13,000 men, of whom more 
than half were French or English, and 
1500 national guards. The lines b(i- 
fore the town were 2500 toises (5000 
yards) in length, and required 6000 
men for their guard ; but the garrison 
were iJbm out with incessant watching 
and fatigue. The tempestuous state 
of the weather during December and 
January nearly shut them out from all 
Succour by sea ; and the only aid they 
received were some inconsiderable ad- 
ditions to the French and English aux- 
iliaries. Want, in consequence, came 
\o be severely felt both in the city and 
•camp adjoining; and, to add to their 
difficulties, cholera broke out in t]je 
end of January, and soon carried oif 
great numbers, both of the solftiers and 
citizens. Depression was universal. 
Almost all tnose around Don Pedro 
despaired of his cause ; and but for the 
I'esolutioii and flrmne.ss of that prince 
liiinself it would have bc^ inentably 
lost But in the midst of the general 
consternation he preserved his con- 
stancy unshaken — spoke cheerfully 
to those around him, wlien his own 
thoughts were very much the reverse ; 
and he was energetically supported by 
Admiral Sartorius, to whom he had 
given the command of the fleet, and 
Seneral Solignac, who had been sent 
by the Freiftn Government to take the 
direction of the auxiliaiy land forces. 

86. is with an invading army, 
however, as with an insurrection ; every 
pause in the advance is a step towards 
the rear. Sensible of this, the coun- 
sellors of Don Pedro, after a stormy 
debate,*re8olved on an expedition, un- 
def that prince in person, into the Al- 
garves, with a condderable party in 
which they had 'already opened secret 
communications. The troops, accord- 
ingly, were embarked on board the 
fleet at Oporto^ to the number of 4000, 
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leaving 13,000 to guard the works ] duality of the crews; for those on 
around it. Thus was seen, in the Kapier's side were English and Portn- 
strongest manner, the immense advan- guese sailors, trained in the storms of 
tage which the command of the sea the Channel and the Bay of Biscay ; 
gives to the operations of land forces while the Miguelites were in fact mere 
on the coast The fleet consisted of landsmen, or fresh-water sailors hur- 
three frigates, five war-steamers, two riedly got up for the occasion. Yet 
corvettes, and a brig ; and the whole notwithstancting this, the chaikos 
embarkedonthc21st June 1883. They seemed uneciual between two sail of 
reached the coast of the Algarves in the line, two heavy frigates, three cor- 
a few days, long before tlie regular vettes, and two brigs; and three fri- 
troops, which had been crowded round gates and two brigs. But the wind 
Oporto, could arrive at the menaced being favourable, biapier did not hesi- 
points by land. The consequence was, tate to engage, and bore down on tlic 
that all the chief seaport townff'on the enemy, who stood in line to receive 
coast, Tavira, Faro, and Lagos, fell him, directing the pilot to lay his own 
into their hands vithout opj^sition, ship of48 guns alongside of the Raynha 
with a small squadron of brigs in the of 80 ; whileif to the ligate Donnk 
first of these towns, which was th9 Maria was assigned the Princess Royal 
capital of the province. The ^ laud of 56 guns. 

forces were now disembarked, and a 87. As the fleet under Napier ap- 
detachment w’as sent off towards the preached, they were mceived with a 
Alentejo. The Queen was proclaimed neavy fire from the Miguelite squad- 
in every town through which the/ ron, wliich was well arranged in the 
passed, amidst the acclamatious of the same order as the combined fleet at 
inhabitonts. Trafalgar, with the two line-of-baitle 

86. The position of Don Miguel was ships m front in the centre, and the 
now critical, for insuiTCction menaced frigates on the wings. But the Eng- 
him on either side, and the co-operation lisa Admiral, reserving: his fire, made 
of England and France with his ene- straight for the La Raynhs, and hav- 
mies was no longer doubtfiil. But a ing got within pistol-shot, opened so 
more serioii* danger awaited him, and close and well - directed a discharge 
that on the element wdiere tlie former into her port-holes, that the men were 
of these powers was able to lend them speedily driven from their and 
the most efficacious assistance. An- tne vessel wad soon after corri^, with 
MIAAL Napier, who commanded the little loss, by boarding. An obstinate 
squadron of Don Pedro, and who to resistance was made on the quarter- 
tne hardihood and energy of British dock, however, which was only over- 
seamen united the eagle eye of a great come after great slaughter. At the 
commander, made sail from Lagos, in- same time the Donna Maria, in like 
tending to blockade the T|gus, or if it manner, made itself master of the Piin- 
was resisted, to bring the I^X^elite fleet cess Royal ; and the other frigsite*!hav- 
to action. R!^lying on the ^iperior ing maoe off, Napier directed his own 
number and weight of their vessels, the ship and the Donna Maria against 
latter did not decline the encounter, the John VI., which, seeing the fate 
and the two fleets* met off Capa St of its comrades, struck its coloum 
Vincent, already memorable in British avithout firing a shot. Chase was im- 
annals, on the 5th July. Don MiguePs mediately given to the frigate, which 
squadron wa$ greatly superior^ that was token ; the corvettes and brigs 
of the English Admiral ; for it consist- sav^ themselves by flight, and were 
ed of two sail of the line of 80 and 74 soon lost sight of in the offing. Tho 
guns, the Raynha and John VL, two victory was complete : rile fleet of Don 
ni^tes, oneof66^ns, threecorvet^s, Miguel no longer existed, and tho 
ahd two brigs. But thia inequality In crown had dropped ih>m his head. 

. thh inmiber and we%ht of vessels on This great and dedsive success was 
either side vras compensated by the gained mth tho loss of 25 pmn killed 
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and 96 wounded on the part of the ment the English brigade was brought 
viotors, and 78 killed aAd 108 wound- up, and, by a headlong charge with 
ed on that of their opponents. Such the bayonet, regained the batteries 
and so wonderful is the advanta^ which had been lost, and expelled the 
which superior hardihood, ejkill in enemy. The ^onllict in front of the 
seamanship, and training in gunnery works continued with various success 
giyes in naval war. till evening, but the Miguelites were 

o8. While these events, which never able to regain their advantage, 
proved decisive, were in progress in and at length drew off, after having 
the south, the Miguelites were pro- sustained a loss of 1200 men. The 
paring a grand attack on the only Liberals had to lament as great a loss, 
stronghold the Libemls posscs.sed in but they had gained the immense ad- 
the north. In the beginning of July vantage of having repulsed the enemy, 
M. de Bourmont, so well known as and diconcerted all his plans. In the 
the conqueror of Algiers, and M, last extremity it was not the people of 
de la Roche jaquelein, and other Le- Portugal, but the English auxiliaries by 
gitimist chiefs, arrived in the camp land and sea, which achieved the Por- 
hf the Miguelites, before Oporto, tuguese I'evolution, as they had done 
Their design, it is said, waa*to have ^hose of tlie South American states, 
taken that town, and established Don. 89. While this disaster was incurred 
Miguel on the throne at Lisbon, and in the north, the tide of success had 
then lent a hand to Don Carlos, who, iflowed not less violently in favour of 
it was foreseen, from the state of Don Pedro in the south. Taking ad- 
Ferdinand VII., would soon have a 'vantage of the consternation produced 
contest to maintain for the crown of bythe destruction of the MigueliteHott 
Spain. The Miguelites around Oporto and the revolt in the Algaipres, the 
were now about 20,000 men; but a Duke of Terceira, supported by the vic- 
great proportion were mere guerillas, toiious stpiadi'on of Napier, advanced 
upon whom Ji^le reliance could he by the sca-coast towaras the capital, 
placed in regular operations. The at- He experienced very little rcsistant^e, 
tack was fixed for the 25th July, and so completely had the recent disasters, 
was maintained on Iwth sides with and the open protection^bf England 
equal resolution. The Miguelites were to the side of Don Pedro, disconcerted 
superior in point of numbers by a his opponents. The seaport town of 
tliird, but the Liberald had the ad- Setulml yielded on 22d July to their 
vantage of a strong fortified position, joint forces. A corps of 4000 Miguel- 
strengthened by bastions faced by deep ite guerillas, under General Jordao, 
ditches, and they were animated by was next dav attached and disi^rsed 
the victories of Admiral Napier, and on the southern bpk of the Tagus 
the Duke of Terceira in the soutli. by Count Villa- Flor, Filled with 
The assault commenced at seven in consternation at these disasters, the 
the*monriug ; hut though the attack Duke de Cadaval, Goveyior of Lisbon, 
was vigorous, the defence was not less in thaouime of Don Miguel, withdrew 
obstinate, and it continued for some in the night of the 28(1 with the few 
hours without any signal advanftge regulars that remained in the city 
having been gained. At length the and the armed pdlice, taking the road 
assailants broke through the linefi^ to Sontarero, around which the chief 
and carried the batteries in one quar- streng^Ji of their party lay. The next 
ter, and were on the point of win- da^" the Duke of Terceira, at the head 
ning the town. Despair seized the gar- of 1500 men, entered the capital, and, 
rison : the tocsin sounded in all the proceeding straight to the citadel, 
churches to summon the citizens to hoisted the stantfard of Donna Maria 
join in the defence, mi even such of amidst loud acclamations ; and the day 
the wounded as could walk were hnr- after,the arrival of the Duke of Falmelfa 
tied fi*oiii their beds to reinforce the and Admiral Napier with the victorious 
combatants. But at this critical tno- fleet and the Miguelite prixes, complet- 
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ed tlifi transpoi-ts of the Liberal party. 
Upon hearing of these events, Don 
Pedro hastily dep^Miied from Oporto 
in the night, on board a swift-sailing 
vessel, ana made sail for Lisbon, which 
he reached in safety ofi the 26th, and 
immediately proceeded to exercise the 
govetnment 

^0. The first acts of the new Gov- 
ernment were judicious, and char- 
acteristic of the deep lines of division 
which had now come to separate the 
two parties in the Peninsula, and the 
violent rancour with which they were 
mutually animated. The triuikph of 
Don Pedro was fallowed by measures 
as harsh and inexpedient as those of 
Don Miguel had been. Some trifling 
unpopular taxes were first removed,^ 
and all condemnations pronounced 
since 25th April 1828— the time when 
Don Miguel iiad assumed the govern-,, 
raeiit— were reversed, and all property 
sequestrated during that period ortler- * 
ed to be restored. So far all was un- 
objectionable, and the exercise only 
of the 15^itimate rights of war. But 
he went a great deal further ; and in 
his exasperation at his old enemies 
the priests, ventured on measures 
which seriously affected the stabil- 
ity of his throne, and joiTed against 
the strongest feelings of the people. 
The whole guarantees provided by 
the Charter, which he nimself had 
granted, for personal freedom, were 
suspended till the conclusion of peace ; 
and the clergy, the especial object of 
his enmity, wero sutyected to the most 
ri^rous and unjustifiable treatment 
The Pope’s Nuncio was first ordered 
to c[uit the kingdom ; tne old laws 
ajEcainst the J^uits, which had been 
allowed to slumber, were ravivid and 
put in fuU force ; a special decree on 
30th July prohibited the repayment 
of any part of the funds which the 
religiotis houses had advanced to Don 
Miguel ; the pains of high treason 
were declared against all priests 
had riieir benefices to follow the 
fortunes of the usurper ; all benefices 
filled in any rank by thq former, 
Oovehiinent, were declared vacant ; 
ail novi^ in ^e c&nvents were oiderv 
ed instshtly to leave and forbid* 


den to return, under severe penalties ; 
and Anally, all ecclesiastical patronages 
were abolished, and their apimintments 
vested in the King. It was or<iercd 
that seminaries should be established 
for the education of the clergj', apart 
from the convents ; and by a sweeping 
decree, on 31st August, the property 
of all who had served under Don 
Miguel was confiscated. The ecclesias- 
tical courts were abolished as incon- 
sistent with the Charter. These rigor- 
ous measures bespoke a determination 
to break entirely with the Court of 
Rome ; and this disposition was still 
further evinced in the appointment of 
the Ministry, from which the Marquis 
Palmella, the ^representrfiive of mod* 
erate opinions, was excluded, while 
three noted democrats of the French 
school, Carvalho, Xaviers, and Fieni, 
were appointed to the most important 
offices in the Cabinet ; and the constant 
])erformance of the Hymn of 1820 in 
the public places and at the heads of 
regiments indicated clearly an inten- 
tion not only to establish an extreme 
democratic government, but to intro- 
duce an entire changoii matters of 
religious form and beliiui The general 
discontent produced by these violent 
innovations ifi^os much increased by 
the injudicious nature of the appoint- 
ments in all grades, which t^jie new 
Government, under the force of pressure 
from without, was compelled to make, 
and which were so unpopular as seri- 
ously to threaten the stability of the 
new regime.* 

* ** IMfRcnltles increwe every day, and the 
Te'eatabliMhment of the kingdom is paralysed 
by the cupidity of the Ministers, aod the to- 
tal loss of emit in the Government. The 
Ministry have entirely lost the confidence of 
the. nubile. Tlie grossest ignorance is shown 
of its laws, and the greatest unskllfhlness in 
its precautionary measures; while the most 
scandalous immorality is practised in the »o- 
fhinatioa to public offices, and in every de- 
partment of government, present Min- 
istry is not the representative of a single in- 
terest in the country; it is nothing more than 
a faction of nn^ious fools, of anarchical cos- 
mopoUtes, without names, without property, 
witiiout taIent,wlthout claim upon the pub- 
liCfja fi^on that in no other manner belongs 
to Portogal bat that its members happened to 
be bom on its soil, with no other desire but to 
appropriate aU the good things of Ihe state^ 
they m without principle or bad, gov* 
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91. The partisans of Don Miguel 
did not fail to make the most of 
these extreme measure^ inexpedient 
in all cases of a restoration, but in an 
especial manner to be deprecated in 
a country so strongly influenced by 
religions feeling and so much under 
the goveruinent of the priests as 
Portugal. He himself ivitlnlrew to 
Saiitarein, M'hei'e he took post in a 
strong jiosition fomierly occupied by 
Massena during the invasion of Portu- 
gal under Napoleon, and immediately 
summoned all his adherents to join 
his standard. The peasants came in 
great numbers, and being almost all 
instructed in the rudiments of the 
Military art fcy service^n the iniliti^ 
they soon greatly strengthefted his 
forces. Don Pedro, not having force 
sufficient to occupy the lines of Torres 
'^dras, continued with his troops in 
Lisbon, so that tlie whole interior of 
the country remained in the hands of 
Don Miguel. Encouraged by the ac- 
<x>unts received of the small force at 
the disposal of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, Marshal Bonrmont, who had the 
real commands! the army in the north, 
misedthe siege of Oporto, and advanced 
with the creator part of his forces to- 
wards Lis1)on witri a vi^ to regaining 
possession of the capital. To impede 
his approach, Don Pedro, who was 
not in sufficient force td give battle in 
the open field, erected in haste all the 
fortifications and barricades he could 
to obstruct the entrance, and on the 
chief roads redoubts were thrown up 
capable of opposing a stout resistance. 
Boiirmont ai'rived with the Miguelites 
18,000 strong, in the first week of 
September, and the Liberals withdrew 
altogether within their works. Se ^eral 
Iiartial attacks were made on different 
parts of the lines, but without anv 
marked success ,* in the course of which 
the young Princess, Donna Maria, ar<' 
rived in the Tagus, and was euthusias- 

emed merely by m Intense selfishness, the 
mpnt mwttmm of aJ] factions, the mere dregs 
of the state, without either morality or priu- 
riide.”— OouKT Taipa to Dos Psnao, 7th 
8e»t 1888; Ann. Jie^. 1888. 360, 361. Count 
Tsipa, a peer of Portt^, was immediately 
imprisoned, with the printer, for this letter, 
and Don rare confirmed tlie sentence. 


tically received by the inhabitants. 
After remaining iii front of the town 
for some weeks, Bourmont mthdrew to 
Santarem, where Don Miguel had al- 
readjr established himself in a strong 
position, which was fortified with the 
utmost care. The force of Don Pedro 
was in no condition to expel them fi'om 
this stronghold, whick remained in the 
possession of Don Miguel during the 
remainder of the year and spring ; and 
in an attack made by Don Pedro’s 
forces on this point, they were de- 
feated|With the loss of 3000 men. 
Don I%dro and his daughter were con- 
soled for this disaster by the unquali- 
fied recognition of the title of the latter 
to the throne by France and England, 
find the junction of the marines of the 
latter power to their forces in Lisbon. 

, 92. Such was the state of affairs in 
Spain and Portugal when the British 
“and French Governments, abandoning 
the system of simulated neutrality 
disguised intervention which they had 
hitherto pursued, entirely tlirew off 
the mask, and gave their unqualified 
and open support to the Liberal paTty 
in both kingdoms. The death of Fer- 
dinand VII. left no room for doubt that 
a serious civil conflict wovld speedily 
arise between the partisans of Doii 
C’arlos and those of Queen Christina 
in Spain, of which the issue, to say 
the least of it, was extremely doubtful. 
In Portugal, aflairs looked still more 
unpromising for thoiLiberal parly, and 
it was evident that^without powerful 
internal supnort the throne of Donna 
Maria wou^l crumble into dust. Jt 
was well known that nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants of Spaiii^ero in favour 
of Don Carlos, and that, bereft of 
foreign assistance, the reign of Queen 
Christina and her^aughter would soon 
come to an end. In snort, the Liberal 
cause was in evident jeopardy in both 
kiggddms ; and no time was to be lost 
by France and England if they would 
prevent a restoration of the role of 
legitimate sovereigns by the choice 
of the people in both Spain and Por- 
tugal. In these circumstances they 
came to the rescue, and by the QtTAn- 
itupLB ALLFANm a bar was put to the 
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growing reaction in the Peninsula, 
and Liberal sovereigns forced ujjoii 
the inhabitants of both in opposition 
to their greatest efforts and most 
stroi^gly expressed wishes. 

93. This celebrated* treaty, wduch 
was signed on 22d April 1834, by 
Talleyrand on the part of France, Lori 
Palmerston on tliat of England, the 
Marouis Miraflores on that of Spain, 
and M. Sarinento on that of Portugal, 
rocceded on the nanative that the 
igh contracting ^rties, being “pro- 
foundly convinced that the ii^erests 
of the two Crowns and the secutity of 
their respective states require the im- 
mediate and energetic employment of 
their united efforts to put an end to 
hostilities, which, directed in the 
instance against the throne of his most 
faithful Majesty, jpresent a point of 
support to the evil-intentioned and re-^ 
hellious subjects of the Spanish crown ; 
and their Majesties, wishing at tho< 
same time to secure to their subjects 
tte blessings of internal peace, and to 
cement the bonds of a peaceful alli- 
ance between tbeir respective subjects, 
have detennined to unite their forces to 
compel Don Carlos to withdraw from 
the Portuguese territory, With this 
view it waa^iprovided tliat a Spanish 
corps should, without delay, enter 
the Portuguese territory to c^-operate 
with the forces of his most faithful 
Majesty in compelling Don Carlos, 
Infant of Sptiin, and Don Miguel, to 
quit Portugal, tha whole expense of 
the troops lieing defrayed by Spain; 
the said troops bo withdrawn as 
soon as the expulsion of these pnnees 
has been effected, and theif presence is 
no longer required. 2. His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain enga^s fo con- 
cur, by the employment of a naval 
force, in the support of such enter- 
prises as may be undertaken to secure 
the entire canyii^ out of this treaty 
by the troops of Spain and Pi^ttow. 
8. In the event of co-operatioirof 
France being deemed necedsaxy by the 
hi|^ eonttacting partiieis to secure the 
conipkte performance nf the oyects of 

S is treaty, his Majesty the Kipg of 
e Fretum engages ' to 0^0 iv^hetever in 
tl^t . respect may t>e a^d between 
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him and his three august allies. 4. A 
declaration should immediately he pub- 
lished, declaring a general amnesty in 
favour of all persons who, in a time 
which shall be specified, shall make 
their submission, and an income suit- 
able to their rank provided for the In- 
fants Don Carlos and Don Miguel. ^In 
addition to this, 1. The King of tlie 
French engaged to take, on that part 
of his dominions which adjoined the 
Spanish territory, the most efficacious 
means to prevent succours of any sort, 
in men, money, or munitions of war, 
from being sent from the French into 
the Spanish territory. 2. The King 
of Great Britain engaged to furnish to 
his most Cathqjic Majesty all the sue-' 
cour in» arms or munitions of war 
w'hich his most Catholic Majesty may 
require, and, in addition, to assist him 
with naval forces if that should become 
necessary. 3. The Regent of Portugal, 
acting in the name of Oie Queen Donna 
Maria 11., obliges himself to send as- 
sistance, if it should be required, to his 
most Catholic Majesty, by all the means 
in his power, in the form and manner 
prescribed by the afqc^aid treaties, 
which are to be held as inserted word 
for word in the present treaty. In a 
word, the foi«r contracting powers 
bound themselves to recognise the 
two Liberal Queens on the Peninsular 
thrones, without the smallest refer- 
ence to the ^Iies of their inhabit- 
ants, and having placed them there, 
to maintain them in the possession 
by all imaginable means, including 
succours in men, money, and muni- 
tions of war, 

94. Such w^ the famous Quadruple 
Alliance Treaty of 1834, celebrated as 
being the first confederacy designed 
to confer fireedom on the continental 
states of Europe, and establish in its 
WMtem states a counterpoise to the 
Holy Alliance in the eaet. Its effects 
and consequences have not been of 
such magnitude as were anticipated 
when it was first promulgated ; but 
btill th^ were considerable, and the 
treaty itself is valuable as presenting 
apiicture of the real designs of the Lib- 
etal AUianee, and teamg the mask 
ftom many faces which those of 
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freedom aOd peace. Disguised under their interests in the Peninsular king- 
warm professions of humanity, and a doms, and engraft a war of succession 
desire for the happiness of mankind, on one of principles. In enteiing into 
the Quadruple Alliance really was, engagements to maintain the revolu- 
what the Holy Alliance was not, a tionary queens on both Peninsular 
conspiracy agairist the indepcndBnse of thrones, the Governments of France 
'iiatumsandthe self-goverrmcTU of man- and England were declaring open war 
hi%d. The result has clearly proved against the piinciples on which they 
the difference between Hie two treaties, theinselves were founded ; for the Han- 
No external aggression, no assault on overian family, not less than that of Or- 
weaker states, followed the adhesion leans, had been placed on the throne by 
of the Emperor Francis and the King a violent assertion of the popular will, 
of Prussia to the amiable but impracti- Don Mi^el had been seated on the 
cable dreams of Alexander, and every throne oiLisbonbyaunanimous vote of 
subsequent war to 1854 has been pro* the Cfi:es, elected according to ancient 
voked by the democratic party. But a usage, udth the full assent of the army 
violent assault on Portugal and Spain, and the great majority of the people, 
^nd the mogt bloody civil war of re- and lie hSl held it without opposition 
cent times, was the afreet and imme- ^or five years, and until powerful for- 
diate consequence of the adSesion of eign intervention had been called in to 
Lord Palmei-ston in 1834 to the ambi- support his rival. Don CJarlos was not 
tious projects of Ijouis Philippe and less the sovereign of the people’s choice 
Talleyrand. It is hard to say whether > in Spain, as was decisively proved in 
the Liberal attack on Spain and For- the sequel; for his adherents, who were 
tugal was moat at variance with the twelve millions to two, would beyond 
legitimate rights of their respective all doubt have placed him on %e 
sovereign^ or the rights and wishes throne, and maintained him ^ere, but 
of the majority of their subjects. Be- for the powerful intervention of Franco 
yond all doubt Don Carlos was the law- and England. Butwitboutconsult- 
fiilsoverei^^ Spain, and Don Miguel ing the inhabitants of either coun> 
of Portugsu. The first was the heir- try, or paying the least regard to their 
male of the Spanish crown, according legal rights of succession, the Govern- 
to the Salic law, soleifinly introduced meats of France and England took 
into Spain by the treaty of 1713, and upon themselves to dispose of the 
guaralitoed by all the, powers of Eu- crowns of Spain and Portugal, and 
rope, including France and England, prepared to support the prince of their 
by the Treaty of Utrecht. Don Miguel choice in both, by all the influence, 
was as clearly the legitimate monarch moral and physicid, which they pos- 
of Portugal He was the immediate sessed. ^ 

younger brother of Don Pedro, the eld- 95. But if morally wrong, and di- 

est son of John VI. , who, by renounc- rectly contrary to their own principles, 
ing the Portufi^ese crown and accept- it must bi» admitted that the Govern- 
ing that of Brazil in its stead, had ment of France had s^ng reasons of 
expressly abandoned all claim to the politval expedience to advance in fa- 
European crown, and lost all rig^ to vour of the course which they adopted 
dispose of it in favour of his third on this occasion. The ^ograpnical 
daughter, Donna Maria. The two position of Spafti — ^adjoining France, 
Queens whom the Quadruple Alliaime m rear as it were, when engaged with 
recognised as the sovereigns of the Eurojp in front— mast always render it 
Penmsular kingdoms wer^not proper- aematter of the highest impoiFtance to 
lyusui^i^ for they were botli min- have the Cabinet of Ma<^d in hannony 
ots, incapable of forming or executing with that of the Tuileiies. It was to 
any such design for themselves. They attain this end that Franch diplomacy, 
were mere puppets, put up hy a party in the close of the seventeenth centiOT, 
in France ana Eu^and in order to fa- obtained from the King of Spain the 
vour the growth m ideas favourable to bequest of his crown to the Duke of 
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AnjoU) the grandson of Louis XI Y. ; this alliance might he rendered still 
and so strongly was the value of the closer by a marriage of French princes 
bequest estimated^ that that powerful to the youthful sovereigns of Spain 
monarch risked his own crown in the and Portugal. 

SuccessionWar to retain it. Napoleon 96. It is more difficult to discover 
felt the same necessitycnot less strong’ any reasons, either in national inte- 
ly. His first step, when he had estab- rests or state necessity, which could 
lished his supremacy in Europe, was to justify the active intervention at this 
place his brother Jos^h on the throne period of Great Britain in Spanish and 
of Spain ; and to maintain him there Portuguese affairs. The ground as- 
he incurred the risk of a war at once in signed in the treaty of the Quadiuple 
the Peninsula and in Russia, which doti- Alliance — viz. , the interests of human- 
ble strain, beyond all question, proved ity an d the inaintenanceof peace— were 
his ruin. The danger thence arising not only nowise promoted, but direct- 
was averted only by tlie swords oJMarl- ly reversed, by the course pursued. By 
borough and Wellington. Even liar- forcing sovereigns in both countries 
ley and Bolingbroke, who concluded on the people against the feelings and 
the Treaty of Utrecht, felt the danger wishes of the majority, they prolonged 
of such a family alliance so strongly, for year^ a muMeroiis fratricidal con- 
that they inserted in the Treaty of tCsSt, which, if tlie two countries liad 
Utrecht an express clause entailing been let alone, would have been termi- 
the crown of Spain on the male line, nated in both in three months, with, a 
in order to prevent the possibility of comnaratively small effusion of blooci, 
its being acquired by marriage by a and before any of the atrocious horrors 
prince of P’rance. The event proved of civil warfare had arisen. By inter- 
tUe necessity of this precaution ; for by veiling in favour of the unpopular sov- 
the alliarcft of France and Spain Great ereign in both countries, and heaping 
Britain was twice in the next century upon her the odium of heretical sup- 
brought to the verge of ruin : once iu port, the conflict was prolonged for six 
the American War, W'hen Admiral Dar- years, and stained wiWi unutterable 
by, with 21 sail of the line, was block- atrocities on both sides. Nor was 
aded in Plymouth by the combined there anything in the circumstances 
Fi'ench ana^panish fleets, with 46 ; or peculiar interests of England which 
and again in 1805, when the disobe- called for so glaring a departure, on 
dience of orders by Admiral Ville- the part of her. Government, frdin the 
neuve, in retiring with the (jombinod principles of non-intervention, which 
fleets from Coruima to Cadiz, instead she had so often loudly invoked against 
of advancing to join Admiral Gan- others, but so seldom practised her- 
theauine, who was ready at Brest to self. On the contrary, her inteiests 
join them with 21 line-of-battle ships, were directly the revei*se. By placing 
alone prevented the French and Span- a liberal government and a revolution - 
iah fleets, of 56 sail of tko lin,e, nd-> ary queen at the head of affaiw, loth 
vancing to Boiiogne, and transporting in Spain and Portugal, both these 
Napoleon, with 180,000 men, <to the powers were, from community of ori- 
coast of Sussex. The same reasons of giu^nd indentity of interest, necessar- 
expedience — ^it may almost be said, of ily thrown into the arms of France ; 
state necessity— -exisfed in the time of while by abrogating the Salic law in 
Louis Philippe, and considerations of the former of these countries, we ran 
the most pressing kind recomteended the nation headlong into the danger 
the placing the uttle Isabella instead w'hich the War of the Succession was 
of Don Carlos on the Sj^nish throne, undertaken to avert, and the victories 
By so doing a revolutionary dynasty of Marlborough and Wellmjrfon had, 
was establiimed there, which, of conrse, at so gi^at an expenditure of blood and 
eonlA be relied on as Mely to support treasure, successfully guarded agabst 
t^ retolutionary dynasty in France i Those dangers were not visionary or 
jmd there was likelihood that chfinarical— they were instant, press- 
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ing, and alarming; they threatened, 
at no distant peri^, to put the inde> 
pendence of Great Britain seriously 
at stake, by an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, of France with the two Pen- 
insular kingdoms, now connected by 
the bonds alike of interest and inar- 
ria^. It came on sooner than could 
have been anticipated. The Mont- 

5 ensier marriage at once realised the 
anger which had been set aside as 
visionary; and the extreme resent- 
ment on that occasion displayed by 
the British Government, evinced more 
than the alarm of a far-seeing states- 
man — it betrayed the irritation of a 
duped diplomatist* In a word, the 

By the receftt marrfaga^f the Comte de 
Paris, ^audsou of Lotus Phllippd^ to the 
eldest daughter of the Duchess of Montpeu- 
sier, niece of the Queen of Spain, the danger 
of the crown of France and Spain heiug 


Quadruple Alliance and subsequent 
intervention of England and Franco 
in the War of the Succession in Spain 
and Portugal, was, in both countries, 
an act of political immorality, because 
it was directly dontrary to their pro- 
fessed principles, and the foundations 
of tlieir own political institutions. But 
in France, though morally wiong, it 
was undoubtedly expedient ; in Eng- 
land it was at once a moral fault and 
a political mistake. 

united on one head, after having been avert- 
ed by tlfo efforts of England for a ceutuiy 
and a hnf, may be in the end brought on tills 
country by the act of the English theinselves. 
This is the more likely, as the popuiai' paHy 
in France is dailv declaring more strongly 
against the Napoleon dynasty, and the Or- 
gans family will soon, fh>m the failure of 
male issue in the elder branch of the house 
of Bourbon, unite both divisions of the Legi- 
timists. - 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CiLEtilST WAR IN SPAIN^ ANT) PORTUGAL, PROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN 1838 
TO THE DEATH OF ZUMALACARREGITI IN 1885. ** 


1. tSius, by a singulav combination 
of circumstances, a war of succession 
was engrafted on one of principles, at 
the same time, both in Spain and Por- 
tugal The contest for the throne in 
eacn bore the closest resemblance to 
that in the other. In both, a queen 
wa8*brought forward in consequence 
of the last sovereign having died vrith- 
out a male descendant who could take I 
the throne, coiitraiy to the settlci^^is- 
age or obligation of "treaties, which for- 
bade such an attempt In both, the 
revolutionary party gave their strong- 
est support to the revolutionary queen, 
as the sovereto who, having the weak- 
er title, was &e most likely to lean on 
them for the means of attaining the 
throne, and most under the necessity 
of yielding to their demands. In 
1fK)tih, an infant queen was chosen by 
the Llbcrsd party, resting her claim 


on no legal right, but on the nomina- 
tion of a sovereign who had no title 
to confer it — ^Ferdinand VI L, because 
the succession of a ij^iale to the throne 
was shut out by the Spanish law of 
1713, conlirmed HJr the Treaty of 
Utrecht — Don Pedro, because, having 
renounced flie crown of Poitugal and 
made his election to rtake that of 
Brazil tn its stead, he had lost the right 
to dispose of the European crown. In 
both, the revolutjonaiy candidate was 
opposed by the male heir and legal 
successor to the throne, and his. right 
to it wis supported by the majority of 
tht inhabitants of each country respec* 
tively. In both, their infant female 
rivals had the suffrages of the mercan- 
tile classes in the seaport towns, of a 
part of the army, and a portion of the 
most intelligent members of the aris- 
tocracy, who desired more liberal in- 
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stitutions than either country had os 
yet en, joyed. 

2. when the contest was fairly he- 
guui the chances of success were more 
equally balanced in both monarchies 
than might at first be •imagined- The 
ejiuality, however, was owing to en- 
tirely different causes in the two, and 
the one was, in many respects, the re- 
verse of the other. In both countries 
the great majority of the people, in 
point of numbei^ were in favour of 
the ancient traditions and institutions, 
and supported the absolute govern- 
ment of the King and tlie fucicnt 
faith. In both, the majority in point 
of talent and or^nisation was on the 
libei’al side ; ana t.io educated classes, 
especially in towns, ardently support^ 
ed the same principles. But in other 
respects the situation of the two coun- 
tries was directly opposite. In Spain 
the army, the Government, the TreasS^ 
ury, the fortresses, as well as the Hite. 
of the educated and commercial classes 
ifc the towns, were in favour of the 
Queen Isabella, wlio was identified 
with the Liberal cause throughout the 
provinces, and supported , hy the Lib- 
eral press throu^out Plurope. On 
the other hand, Don Carlos had the 
warm support of the Church, both 
regular aua"lecnlar, of the majority of 
the nobility, and of the vast majority 
of the people, who, especially in the 
rural districts, were almost unanimous 
in his favour. The mountaineers of 
the Ba^ue provinces in particular, 
<iomprismg Bisca^, Guipuscoa, and 
Alava, as well a» those of Havarre, 
were zealous in his support ; and not 
only were they individualljr brave and 
hardy, but, liJce the Swiss# they had 
been long trained to the use ofi arms, 
and their countiy in many places was 
a succession of hu^ jiatutal fortresses. 
In Portugal, on the other hand, the 
Absolutist party was in possession of 
the Government, the Treasuay, the 
capital, and the fortresses ; and tho%h 
the army was divided, experience hsid 
proved that the majority of it would 
range itself on the side of Don Mignel 
7he clergy were unanhhous in his 
ihvour^ md aliho^h the m^lority of 
the inhabitants of n>wn8 were on the 


other side, yet the influence of the 
Church and the major part of tlie 
nobility proved more than sufficient to 
counterbalance it. The Liberal party, 
however, had a strong support both in 
the English and mercantile residents 
in Lisbon and Oporto, and in tlie prox- 
imity of the English fleet, which ^*as 
always at baud, either to furnish suc- 
cour iu case of difficulty, or the means 
of evasion in the event of disaster. 
Upon the whole, though the advan- 
tage could not be said to be decisively 
on either side, yet the chances on thtj 
whole were in nivour of the Monarchi- 
cal party, both in Spain and Portugal, 
if they were left to their own native 
strength. But this advanta^ was 
likely tp be moFe than counterbiuanced, 
in the event of a protiucted struggle, 
by the united influence of France and 
England, which had not merely cqp- 
clnded the Quadruple Alliance, omt 
object of which was to force a Liberal 
Queen and a free constitution on both 
countries, but were prepared to second 
the efforts made in their behalf in both 
by the weight of their diplomacy, the 
influence of their renown, and the 
terror of their arms. 

8. Among the supporters of Don 
Carlos in Spain, the most ardent, and 
not the least lomiidable, were the in- 
habitants of the Basque provinces, 
lying in the ralleys on the sduthern 
slope of the Pyrenees, and the craggy 
shores of the Bay of Biscay. These 
sturdy mountaineers had a double 
motive for espousing the cause of Don 
Carlos— loyalty to the throne, and the 
preservation of their own Fiteros or 
exclusive privileges. These privileges 
were of great antiquity, and to them 
of the utmost value. They amounteil, 
in «ill local concerns or taxation, and 
the regulation of their parochial or 
municipal concerns, to absolute self- 
government. Like the democratic can- 
tons of Switzerland, and mountaineers 
in many other parts of the world, they 
had contrived to rear up for themselves 
a host of rights and privil^s which 
entirely regulated their domestic con- 
cma, and which the soverei^ of 
Spain, riMpecting their valour, and 
dreading a war in their inaccessible 
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mountains, had hitherto religiously re- 
spected. Strange to say, local govern- 
ment was not only carried on entirely 
by persons of the people’s election, but 
they were chosen, as in Uri or Unter- 
walden, by universal suffrage and 
the taxes were voted and allocate by 
assemblies selected in this primitive 
manner. This system, so perilous in 
an advanced or opulent society, had 
answered well among the shepherds of 
these sequestered valleys. Tne people 
M^ere ardently attached to their exclus- 
ive privileges ; but an unerring instinct 
told them that they would immediately 
become the objects of jealousy to a 
Liberal central Government, which 
wjsuld he as desirous to crush the 
I)rivilege8 of others as^to assjjrt its 
own ; and that the only security for 
their preservation was to be found in 
the rule of a legitimate sovereign who 
adlicrcd to the customs and traditions 
of the monarchy. 

4. It is not to be imagined, howev(T, 
that because the mountaineers of Na- 
varre, Alava, Biscay, and Guipuscoa 
were the first and most successful as- 
sertors of the rights c»f Don Carlos, 
the feeling of*foyalty towards him 
was peculiar to those provinces, or 
tliat in them it was mjinly for the 
ilefence of their Fueros that the in- 
habitants took up arms. It was no 
selfish illotive, or anxioty^to avoid tax- 
ation, which led them to leave hearth 
and home and imperil life and property 
in behalf of the royal cause. As lit- 
tle did they act in blind obedience to 
^ the dictates of their spiritual advisei-s, 
or the mandates of a foreign ecclesias- 
tical tpower, If the priests had or- 
dered them to support Queen Christina 
they would not the less have taken 
up arms for Don Carlos. LoyaKy, 
ure and disinterested, burnt in their 
osoms, if ever it did in those of any 
human beings. Their feelings were 
the same an those which prompted 
the Highlanders in 1745 to rise in 
behalf of Charles Edward, or the peas- 
ants of La Vendee in 1703 in support 
of the Bourbons. Tlmy knew the 
forces they had to encounter, and the 
risks which they ran. They were well 
aware that the Queen had at her dis- 


posal the army, the Government, the 
capitalists, the great towns, and that 
the peasantry, unarmed and undisci- 
plined, were all they had to rely on. 
They knew it all, and they went forth 
to the fight, 'i*hey did so without 
expectation of profit, with scarce a 
hoM of success, but under the strong 
and overbearing sense of social duty. 
These were the sentiments of the peas- 
antry over all Spain, with the excep- 
tion of some parts of Estremadura, 
where, from the land being in tlie 
hands of a few great proprietors wlio 
were unj^opular, such feelings had been 
in great part stiffed. As it was, how- 
ever, they were the feelings of nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants of the moii- 
aichy. 

5. Witli this great preponderance in 
point of numbers, and these generous 
and disinterested sentiments actuating 
the immense ma^ success, notwith- 
standing the entire possession of the 
resources of war by their antagonists, 
must have speedily been obtained by* 
the Carlists, had it not been fet three 
circumstances, which, from the outset, 
exercised a banefiil, and in the end 
fatal, influence on their fortunes. The 
first of these was the personal charac- 
ter of the Prince, which, ]pith many 
noble and upright qualities, was de- 
ficient in the vigour and unscrupu- 
lous decision, which in civil conflicts, 
if it does not deserve, so often com- 
mands success. He was by no means 
wanting in personal courage or resolu- 
tion. On the contmrjs he possessed 
both in a liigh degree, when matters 
had arrived at that pass when it 
was necessary to come to a decision. 
When Napoleon in 1808 had by treach- 
ery got both him and his brother Fer- 
dinand into his nosscssion, the latter, 
intimidated by tne^ Emperor’s threats, 
signed a renunciation of the throne 
' of Spain ; but the former, though the 
danger was instant, and the chimee of 
suc^eding to the throne remote, posi- ' 
tively remsed to do so, saying, **It 
would be a dishonourable concession : 

I would dU first.** When driven out 
of Spain into Portugal by orders of the 
Queen, after Ferdinand’s death, he 
wrote to his brother in these terms: 
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“Nothing coiild be more agreeable to 
mo than to be the first to recognise 
your daughter, and save you all the 
trouble and erabarrassnieiit my refusal 
must occasion ; but my conscience and 
my honour forbid il The rights 1 
possess are so sacred that I cannot put 
them aside ; rights which I derived 
from God, when He caused me to be 
born in my twesent station, and of 
which He only can deprive me by 
giving you a son — an event I desire 
even more than you do yourself.” 
This was accompanied by a solemn 
declaration of his ri"ht to thi crown, 
which was forthwi^ transmitted to 
the King.* This took place on 2dth 
April 1833, and the King died on tlie 
29th September following. In this 
interval he was anxiously besouglit by 
all the Carlist chiefs to take some steps 
to procure the acknowledgment of his 
rights on the approaching demise 6f 
the sovereign, the more especially, as 
the Queen party were indefatigable in 
their efforts to secure the suetjession 
to th# infant Queen, by conferring 
every place, civil and military, in the 
kingdom, on their adherents, which, 
before his death, they had entirely ac- 
complished. But that upright and 
conscientityis Prince constantly re- 
fused to take, or sanction in others, 
any such. step; alleging that, during 
his brother’s life, such a proceeding 
would be at variance with his duty 
to his sovereign, and that when the 
proper time cai^je he would not l)e 
slow in asserting his rights. Had he 
done it at an eanier period, he would, 
beyond all doubt, have been at once 
successful, and asceiidelt the throne 
without bloodshed ; for it was the 
total want of preparation of the Car- 
lists, and the thorough preparation of 
the Christinos, wlijicn alone gave the 
latter their earlj advantage. It was 
his virtuous feelings, and this sense ot 
^ honour, which on this occasidh marred 

* "I, Carlos Maria Isidore die Borbo»-y- 
Borbon, Infant of l^ln. fully cOBVlnoed 
iny legitimate right to the throne of Spain If 
1 survive your Majesty* you leaving no male 
letue, do declare that my conacleiice and my 
tumour forbid me to aoknou^edge attyptoer 
, , rlgjits than my own.— iNrairr 0 oh Can- 


his cause, and ultimately cast him 
down from the throne; and history 
must confess with a sigh, that, like 
liouis XVI., if he had been a worse 
man he vrould have been a more suc- 
cessful prince. 

6, The next circumstance which, in 
the outset, and throughout the whole 
struggle, exercised a baneful influence 
on tne ^yalist fortunes, was the ex- 
traordinary inefficiency and want of 
energy on the part of the groater part 
of the nobles on the Legitimist side. 
This jmculiarity, the fatal bequest of 
centuries of despotic and debasing 
government, and perhaps also of long- 
established wealth and civilisation, 
had already been obserred in the war 
with UFapoloon. During the six years 
that it lasted, and all the varieties of 
its fortunes, there was not one man, 
if we except Palafox, of ancient /le- 
scent, who signalised himself in the 
ranks of Independence. On the con- 
trary, a great proportion of these were 
to l>e found in tnose of the usurper. 
Matters in this respect had not im- 
proved in the interval which had since 
elapsed. Living at ease and amidst 
luxury at Madrid or Seville, spending 
the whole revenue of their ample 
estates in sejfish indulgence or frivol- 
ous pursuits, they were still the same 
feeble profligate set which has been 
portrayed by the pencil of Ee Sage. 
Of combination among each other to 
attain any common en$ or submitting 
to personal or private sacrifices for the 
public good, they hail not a conception ; 
and rather than bestir themselves, or 
disturb the doles far nunU^ they were 
willing to allow the whole situations of 
trust in the kingdom to be engrossed 

S their Liberal rivals. Tlie unexam- 
d success they had met with, on the 
other hand, in securing all these offices 
to themselves, redoumed the activity 
and zeal of that party, who, composed 
chiefly of men of business and mercan- 
tile habits from the great towns, were 
incomparably more capable of turning 
their advantages to good account than 
their indolent and superstitious oppo- 
nents. Thus, by a remarkable eoinbi- 
nation of circumstances, thegreatbulk 
both of the property and numbers of 
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the country was on one side, but the 
capacity to wiel<l them to any useful 
purpose in civil conflict was on the 
other ; and Spain, to all appearance, 
ivas destined to add another to the 
many instances in which an active, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous minority 
gains the ascendency over a majority 
both in weight of property and num- 
bers, but lethargic and inefficient. 

7. The thir(f circumstance which, 
from the very outset, operated as a clog 
on the effort of the Carlists, was the 
powerful moral and material support 
given by France and England to the 
party in possession of power. This 
consideration, indeed, had little influ- 
ence on the great body of the pea- 
santry, who were too uninfoi^ied to 
appreciate its importance, and joyfully 
took the field to combat a confederacy 
which Russia and Austria shrank from 
en&untering. But upon the superior 
classes — upon those who, by bhlh, pro- 
perty, or education, were qualified to 
take the lead in such'^a contest, the 
effect was very different. They saw no 
prospect of succour in the formidable 
domestic struggle in which they were 
about to engag^from any foroi|m pow- 
ers. On the contrary, the only ones 
capable of yielding any effective assist- 
ance had already ranged themselves on 
the other side. The northern powers 
were klk)wn to he favourable to the 
cause of legitimacy from the terror 
which the • Revolution of Paris in 
. 1830 had occasioned ; but they were 
Ibp distant to be in a situation to 
imder any material assistance. Small 
sttpplies of money, transmitted secret- 
ly, M»re all that could he expected, 
and ^eso only at distant inteiwals, 
Band forces could be sent only through 
France, which its Govorament wouM 
not permit. All access by sea was 
prevented by the English cruisers. 
On the other hand, in both these re- 


spects the condition of the Queen's 
party was just the reverse, ^ France 
could at will pour in any amount of 
land forces thTout|;U the Pyrenees, and 
rigorously interdict,’ as ^le had en- 
ga£^ to do by the quadiniple alli- 
ance, succours of any kind being sent 
^ in to the Carlists ii’OHi the same quar- 


ter ; England could, by her command 
of the sea, make any harbour in the 
Peninsula thedepfit from which trcojis, 
arms, and ammunition, to any extent, 
could be introduced at pleasure to sup- 
port the Queen’s ’party. In these cir- 
cumstances the well-informed classes 
on the Carlist side soon came to despair 
of the ultimate success of their cause ; 
and though their partisans outnum- 
bered those of the 'Queen in the pro- 
portion of nearly ten to one, they were 
without leaders, and destitute of anns, 
ammunition, or any of the material re- 
sourcesiiocessaiy for c^anying on war. 
Add to this, that the Christinos had a 
most powerful and energetic body of 
supporters in the I^iberal press of 
&ance and England, which, entirely 
bought up or influenced by the capital- 
ists who had adventured their money 
in loans to the revolutionary govern- 
iflents of Spain and Portugal, saw no 
prospect of obtaining payment, either 
of the principal or interest, but by the 
most vigorous supjxirt of the Liberal^ 
goveiiiments in both kingdoms. In- 
cessant were the efforts which this 
branch of tlie press made to decry their 
op^nents ond extol their supporters ; 
and these statements being repeated, 
true or false, day after day^ and week 
after week, in both countries, soon came 
to form general opinion, and i»Tovcd 
in the end the most formidable enemy 
with whom the Carlists had to contend. 

8. The influence of these circum- 
stances clearly appe|red in the very 
outset of the civil war. On tlio one 
hand, the Queen was proclaimed with- 
out resistance in Madrid, Cadiz, Bar- 
celona, and A%lencia, and in the chief 
great towns in the southland east of 
Spain, On the other hand, risings 
against the Government took place m 
various partsof Anc^lusia, La Mancha, 
and Valencia ; and at Morelia, in par- 
•dcular, the King was proclaimed with 
extraordinary rejoicing In the moun- 
tain districts of Catalonia and Aragon,, 
as well as the Asturias and Old Cas- 
tile, similar manifestations took place. 
But all these efforts being undertaken 
without concert or central direction, 
and without the support af the miH- 
taiji were auppressea with UtUe dif« 
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ficulty. In the noTtliem provinces, 
however, the risings from the first 
assumed a more formidable character. 
The day after the gazette containing 
the notification of the death of Ferdi- 
nand VII. was recciW in Rilboa, the 

S Lirison of that place, the chief city of 
iscay, consisting of a Royalist volun- 
teerbattalion and aconipany of artillery, 
declared for the King, in which they 
wore enthusiastically joined by the cit- 
izens. This example was speedily fol- 
lowed at Orduna, a considerable town, 
also in Biscay, containing 4000 in- 
habitants, in which the militaiy and 
neople at the same time declared for 
j)on Carlos. A similar declaration w'as 
only prevented at Vittoria, the capita) 
of the province of Alava, by the p^- 
sence of a large military force. But 
a Carlist leader, Verastegui, soon col- 
lected 1500 men in the ncighbourhoo^l, 
with which he returned to the city, 
took possession of the principal square, 
^aud onliged the Christinos to evacuate 
the town. The whole of Guipuscoa, 
wth the exception of St Sebastian, fol- 
lowed the example, and the King’s au- 
thority was proclaimed in the entire 
Basque provinces. But an attempt in 
the same interest made in the im|>ort- 
ant fortresji of Pampelnna, in Navarre, 
was defeated by the vigilance of the 
garrison. Troops, composed chiefly of 
the Royalist volunteers, soon formed 
respectable bodies of armed men, who 
spread over the whole of Asturias, 
1/eon, and Old Castile. Before many 
days had elapsed, 40,000 men were in 
the field and iii’^arms in Navarre, the 
Basque provinces, the Asturias,, and 
Old Castile ; while in tffe former the 
partisans oPthe Queen were shut up 
m the fortresses of St Sebastian and 
Pampeluna. 

9. These efforts,! however, wore at 
first by no means geitenilly successful, 
when the inexperienced bands, thus 
liastily brought together, weif brought 
in contact with the regular battalions 
of the Queen. No sooner did the 
Government of the Queen recdlre, in- 
telligence of the serious rising against 
tlieir authori^ which ha4 taken pbeo 
^ in the north, than ^ey adopts the 
most vigtffotts ineasftres to strengthen 


their troops in that quarter. Four 
thousand men were despatched from 
Madrid to reinforce the garrisons of 
Pampeluna and St Sebastian; and 
the Christinos, thus strengthened, no 
longer confined themselves to the walls 
of that fortress, but, issuing forth, met 
the Royalist hands in many different 
places, whom they almost always de- 
feated with severe loss. Great mini- 
bers of the prisoners taken, however, 
who were dismissed to their respective 
homes, took advantage of the first op- 
portunity to rejoin the Carlist bands, 
so that the pacification of the country 
was more apparent than real Tile 
first considerable chief of the insur- 
gents who wqp taken v^s Santos- L4U- 
ron, a respectable proprietor, born 
six leagues from Pampeluna, who had 
served with distinction in the Roy- 
alist army after the liberation of Fer- 
dinand Vll. from the revolutionaiy 
yoke in 1823, but had been afterwards 
dismissed from the service by the 
Queen on account of his Royalist prin- 
ciples. He was treacherously wound- 
ed by the Christinos at a private con- 
ference between hijjq and Lorenzo, 
a leader on the other side, near Los 
Arcos; and being there disabled, and 
having fallenrfrom his horse in conse- 
quence, he was carried, with his escort 
of thirty-two men, to Pampeluna, 
where, withemt being ailmittcd even to 
a hearing, he was subjected to the 
mockery of a court-martial, condemned, 
and executed, with the whole thirty- 
two of his followers. The sentence wa$ 
appealed to the Queen, but she con- 
firmed it His wife set out for Madrid 
to throw herself at her feet ; Rut at 
Burgos she was met by the intelli- 
ligence that he was no more. To add 
t^ the indignity, he vras shot in the 
back—a punishment appropriated in 
Bpain to traitors. This atiucious cruel- 
ty, following on the perfidious seizure of 
a ^neral af a solemn conference, made 
the deepest impression on the Carlists 
in evmy part of Spain, and essentially 
contributed to give that savage char- 
^tar to the war by which on both sides 
it was ever after distinguished. It of 
course caused intraediate reprisals ; and 
by showing the Carlists that they had 
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neither justice nor mercy to look for end restored the forces of the contend- 
from their opponents, led everywhere ing parties to something approaching 
to the most resolute and determined an equality. 

1 ‘esistance. 11. The first of these was the per- 

10. The effects of this abominable sonal character of the first and great- 
and treacherous massacre were'^ soon est leader wliicli the Carlist cause had 
apparent. The remains of Santos- produced. This leader was Tomas 
Ladrou’s coi*ps dispersed, indeed, on Zumalacaruegui, one of those men 
hearing of his seizure ; but on the very who appear only at times distant from 
iiiglit of his execution three hundred each other, and seldom more than 
young men of the best families in Pam- once in the same countr}*', but whose 
])elana left the place, and joined the character is such as to fascinate the 
Carlist bands in the valley of Bastan general mind, and whose exploits so 
and the far-famed pass of lloncesvalles. mat i^s to secure a lasting place in 
The insurrection spread the more in huma» annals. Like the Cid in Spain, 
all the northern provinces, no longer or Wallace in Scotland, the name of 
amon^ the peasantry, but the landed Zmnalacarrcgui has become immor- 
proprietors a«id bettci^ classes in the tal. He w^as bom of an ancient and 
towns, and soon assumed a more for- '^spectable family in Guipuscoa, which 
midable aspect. But it did so only ha(l long been knmMi for its Royalist 
from the courage and respectability of principles. The future hero, however, 
tl)e persons engaged in it, not from at first inclined to Liberal prin- 
any military consistency it had as yet cipies, and made his earliest essay in 
acquired. Discouragement everywhere arms under their banners. He first 
prevailed. The repeated defeats they obtained a company in the troops cf, 
had experienced when they came in Mina, then on the Liberal side ; he 
contact with the regulars, and the con- became a lieutenant - colonel^ in the 
stant accessions of strength which the same ranks, after the democratic Ke- 
iiiilitary were mcciving from Madrid, volution of 1824 ; and afterwards ob- 
sfiread general^ the belief that the tained the command of the regiment 
cause was hopeless, and that the only of Estremaiura. Having become dis- 
course which remained was submission gusted, however, with the selfishness 
to the irresi^ible central authority, and corruption which he witnessed on 
It is iiQ W'onder it was so regarded, for the democratic side, he gave vent to 
the only Carlist force wtiich held to- his feeling with too much freedom, 
gether and had any pretensions to a and was in consequence deprived of 
military character to the north of the his regiment in 1832. He then re- 
Ebro, was a corps of 800 infantry and tired to Pampelunf, where he soon 
114 cavalry, with one artUloryman, and after married, and was apparently 
a treasury of £200. On the other destined to a happ/ and obscure life, 
hand, the force at the disposal of the He resisted |ll overtures of the Carlist 
Chriltinos consisted of 120,000 men, ^en^ like Don Carlos, as long as 
all well disciplined and equipped, of l^rdinand Yll. lived ; Ifut when the 
which 7000 were cavalry and 2000 horse civil war broke out, the sound of the 
guards, in the finest state of discipkhie trumpet recalled him to arms. He 
and equipment. The hearts of the escaped with difficulty from Pampe- 
peasantry were all with the Carlists^ luua, and at the head of 200 volunteers 
but the whole advantages of discipline join^ the Carlist bands near Los Ar- 
and ^uipment, as well as unity of cos^bytfrhom he was soon after elected 
direction, were on the other aide. The commander. Thenceforward his name 
contest would probably have termin- belongs to history. Ho exchanged 
ated early, and, in the nrst instance at peace, safety, and obscurity, for toil, 
least, to their disadvantage, had it not danger, and immortality, 
been for three circumstances which 12. His character presented that 
tended to counterbalance these advau- mixture of grand and heroic with reck- 
tages on the Liberal side, and in the less and daring qualities, which so 
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often lays the foundation of the great- 
est militaxy achievements. Like Na- 
poleon and Wellington, he was grav«‘ 
and taciturn in early life, and passed 
with his friends and companions as a 
youth by no means of shining abili- 
ties. He Was set on deeds, not words : 
he aimed at self-sacrifice at the call of 
duly, rather than the |deasures or dis- 
tinctions of society. But iinder this 
unpromising exteiior was concealed 
the heart of a patriot, the soul of a 
hero, the eye of a general. His char- 
acter was simplicity itself, but it was 
the simplicity of a noble and disinter- 
ested mind. He was not led away by 
the phantom of military glory ; he did 
not seek “the bubble reputation at 
the cannon’s mouth." Like Ijoi€ 
Clyde, whom in many respects he re- 
sembled, his ruling principle was asense 
of duty ; his instinctive action, loyalty 
and devotion to his sovereign. He was 
neither the slave of the priests nor the 
xourtier of sovereigns ; but, like the 
Scottish hero, he was the chief to 
whom^hey both looked “when the 
winds of adversity blew." Hia gene- 
rosity knew no bounds. Wliatever he 
had— and it was in general little — he 
freely bestowed upon his comrades: 
his liberality was such that he could 
not keep it to himself. He often be- 
stowed gold in handfuls on the soldiers, 
leaving nothing to himself, even to 
pay for his daily meals. He used to 
say on these occasions, “Here, take, 
take ; when you ^ve got all you will 
leave me in p^e.” Aware of his in- 
ability to resist •the tale of distress, 
his wife used to give him only a small 
sum in ehan^ when he wAit out in the 
momihg, ana it was always spent on 
the unfortunate when he returned in 
the evening. IVhen remonstrated with 
by her on these ocuasions, he used to 
say, “ We are more like God when we 
give; He can return ua more than we 
give sway. 1 shdl be a mSlioimiTe 
some day." He sallied out of Pampe- 
luna wi& ^6200 all in gold, which for 
long constituted the whole 6mds of the 
amy. For two years ^at he combated 
at the head of the armi^ he levied 
contributions, imft M. which 
tfocouih his hahoai hut when 


lie died he left only £48, and five 
hor&os, 

1 3. His qualities as a partisan leader, 
and ultimately a general, were of a veiy 
high order. Simple and abstemious in 
his habits, with a soul of fire and a con- 
stitution of iron, no difficulties could 
appal, no dangers deter him. ‘ SlScp- 
ing on the ground wrapped in his 
cloak, he made the soldiers foiget their 
fatigues, and cheerfully endure their 
hardships, from seeing that he shared 
them all with them. His physical 
constitution was strong, and ho had 
an extraordinary power of enduring 
fatigue ; and such was the ascendency 
which he had acquired over his men, 
that he induced them«to submit to 
it all avithout a murmur. The at- 
tachment which they bore towards 
him was something almost supernatu- 
ral. It rivalled tlie devotion of tlie 
Tenth Jjcgion to Cassar, or the Old 
Guard to Napoleon. Even in the 
greatest straits, when perishing from 
hunger, or ready to drop down from 
fati^e, not a murmur ever was heard 
in their ranks, nor a desponding feel- 
ing visible among t|||m, if Zumala- 
carregiii was with them. They would 
have followed him barefoot over the 
world. If tie soldiers were giving 
way on the march, or failing in bat- 
tle, the moment they caught a sight of 
“II Tios's”**vrhite charger, tfieir fear 
and fatigues seemed to vanish. They 
could not conceive that he would ever 
l)e beaten. “ I was once innuiring,” 
says Capitain Henning^en, “what force 
there was in Kedramillei^ a village of 
the Borunda ; and on being informed 
that there were only two battalidhs, I 
could not help exclaiming, * Only two 
battalions ! * * Oh, but the General 

is«with them ! * said the Navarrese, 
who looked as satisfied as if all the 
^forces we could then muster were En- 
camped upon the spot" His system 
of warfare was to make long night- 
marches, beyond what it was thought 
human strength could accomplish, and 
surprise the enemy before daybreak. 
If defeated by the regular soldiers, 
which he often was in a stand-up fi^t, 
he directed his folfoweis to diaperse, 

^TbetnuunefwthftOeiieial 
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assigning to thorn a newrallying-point 
at a considerable distance ; and such 
was their fidelity to their cause, and 
confidence in his fortune, that they 
seldom failed to reapj^ear at the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, often with flt^con- 
siderable accession of force, which had 
joiiftd them daring their desultory 
flight. Thus repeated reverses failed 
in cinshing the spirit of the men, or 
even seriously reducing their numbers ; 
and the General, who began the con- 
test with 800 men, and no cavalry or 
aHillery, before his death had arrayed 
under the King's banners a powe^ul 
force of 50,000 soldiers, almost all 
armed with muskets of English manu- 
r^ture which ^liey hoc^aken in battle 
from the enemy. • 

14, The mode of warfare which he 
adopted was that which in ancient 
tiroes so long baffled the Romans, 
which enabled the Spaniards during 
eight centuries of war to contend 
with the Moors, and offered such ex- 
traordinary resistance to the legions 
of Napoleon. It was the system of 
Guekilla warfare, which, however 
unfit to contend with regular armies 
in pitched hatues or in the open field, 
presents great, and often insurmount- 
able, difficulties in the desolate rugged 
regions of which nearly the whole of 
noitheigi Spain consists. The moun- 
taineers in these savagcf districts are 
capable of enduring extraordin^ fa- 
tigue, and can make marches without 
difficulty to which English or French 
soldiers would prove altogether un- 
enual. The broken and rocky nature 
of the country, utterly impervious to 
artillery, and the extreme badness of 
the road^ or rather bridle-naths, by 
which it is traversed, affordea the Gar- 
list gueriUas gieat advantages in iSiis 
warfare, for cavalry even were unable 
to keep pace with foot-soldiers among^ 
these thickets and precipices, and re- 
gular infeutiy were never able even 
to attempt it. Thus a reverse, how- 
ever serious, could never be followed 
up, and the greatest victories led to 
no durable results. To improve the 
Advantages which nature had given 
them in this respect, ZomalacaiTegui 

VOL. V, 


was careful to lighten his men as much 
as possible ; ana to bis inventive and 
practical mind many improvements, 
since generalW adopted, and in parti- 
cular in the Englisn army, are to bo 
ascribed. He first divided the heavy 
cartouche-box behind, and in its stead 
inti*oduced the canarm, or waist-belt, 
witli two little leather pouches in 
front, now in general use, and so ad- 
vantageous both ill diminishing tho 
soldier's burden and facilitating rapid- 
ity of firing. In a mountainous coun- 
try this was an immense advantage, 
and powerfully contributed to tliat 
rapidity of movement to which so 
much of their success was owing. The 
soldiers were permitted to discard their 
^apsacks, and ho substitnited the na- 
tional hoyiva^ or cap, fur the heavy 
shako. By this means the weight 
■yhich they had to carry was reduced 
to the musket and ammunition ; and 
this circumstance gave them such on 
advantage in moving, that no troopSj^ 
heavily armed according to tho fash- 
ion of regular armies, had a cffance of 
competing with them on a march. 

15. This system of reducing the bur- 
dens of the soldiers to a minimum 
could not {Hxssibly have succeeded with 
any other troops than those who wero 
as kindly and hospitably received by 
the peasantry wherever tliey went as 
the Carlists always were. Everywhere 
these soldiers found a home and suc- 
cour, while the Liberals met with no- 
thing hut the most^etermiued hostil- 
ity. Nor was this the case only in 
tlie provinces actualfy in a state of in- 
surrection : ^t was the same in every 
part of Spam. ** I would undertake 
to go,'* says Captain Henningseii, a 
fellow-soldier of Zumolacarregui, “ re- 
presenting myself as a CarJist, from 
cottage to colta», to within a day’s 
march of Madria, aided and assisted 
by the peasantry at the expense of 
thejp OTO lives. The intelligence and 
the orders which the Carlists wish to 
have conveyed to any part or tp any 
distance they can always depend on 
having carried more rapidly than tlie 
enemy could. Their means were supe- 
rior to what he can posseas^-the stuinly 
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limbs of a mountaineer. The speed of a peasant would enter a house in which 
a horse in a country like the neater they were q^uartered, for fear of being 
part of the north of Spain can he but suspected by his neighbours to be a 
very limited, as, on account of the spy. Such was the ascendency which 
shortest roads being always so rough Zumalacarre^ liad obtained over the 
and irregular, the animal can but walk, population, that, when they were plac- 
and often rather creep along. A man ed, as was often the case, by the Chris- 
unaccustomed to the country can never tinos, in the altemative of being Ihot 
rival the celerity with which the in- or disobeying his orders, they in al- 
habitants traverse the ground : they most every instance preferred the for- 
seldom keep to any path — tiiey go ai- mer.” The Carlist general never failed 
most as the crow flies. The enemy to derive great advantages from this 
can never venture, except in consider- unbounderl attachment of the peas- 
able iKxlies, across the open country, antry. When Rodil, the ablest of the 
In the ordinaiy routine of things, a Liberal generals, and a stem republi- 
Carlist officer has but to mve a paper can, in tne course of the war threw 
into the hands of an alcade, or even a garrisons into some of the strongholds 
verbal message, to be forwarded in any to bridle the j»habitanVs, Zumalac^- 
direction; he immediately pitches upoli regui stationed bodies of fifty or sixty 
the householder nearest at hand, Fho men on opposite sides, at the distanco 
must either go or famish the messen- of three or four miles, with strict orders 
ger, each being liable to serve in the^ to put to death any man who should 
turn. On reaching the next village' ho attempt to enter, mid cvJb off the hair 
may, if he finds himself fatigued, hand of any woman. As the Spanish wo- 
It over to another, but if the words men of all ranks are very proud of 
^ Lueg^ luego, luego ’ (despatch), this ornament of their person, tliis 
three iTmes repeated, bo upon it, he threat proved as effectual with them 
may, when tired, give it into the hands as the sterner menace was with their 
of the first individual he meets, who male companions ; ai]{l,/is the strictest 
must instantly forward it. The Wds- watch was kept, so that not a cat 
man must leave his flock, the labourer could show itself without being dis- 
his plough, .the bridegroom his bride, covered," thei^ garrisons were soon so 
to car^ it ; and any man refusing or much straitened for provisions that 
betraying such a trust would be de- many of them had to be evacuated, 
nounced by his neighbours, his friends, It was in vaih that the Queen's troops 
and even his own family ! came out of their strongholds in bodies 

16. “ Independent of the numer- of five or six hundred men, to drive 
ous regular spiestkept up by Zuma- off these unwelcome but vigilant par- 
lacarregui, extending to Burgos and ties. The jpartidast as they w’ero 
Saragossa, he h&a unbounded sources called, in parties of three or four dozen 
of accurate informationfregn the univer- each, fired long shots at them as they 
sal attachment of the peasantry to his approached, often from inaoceSsible 
cause.* Whehever he went into action rocky eminences or thickets which 
they might be seen running on all shut out the vision ; and if the regular 
sides, breathless, over tha mountains, solidiers came, then they set off across 
to give him gratuiteusly all the news the oouni^ at a mce which rendered 
the movements which had taken ^it impossible for the heavy-armed in- 
^lace or were in progress, ofto at the fentry, or even the lightest cavahy, to 
imminent risk of being shot by^the overtake them.* By skilfully availing 
opposite forces. One» intrusted by the himself of these advantages, and mak- 
Koyalists, would cany a letter twenty ing the most of the broken nature of 
miles, at the gi-eatest peril to himself^ the country in which hostilities were 
to 2s. 6d. ; the Ohristihos could ziot carried on, Zomalacarregai suoceed- 
cbtitin the same service to leas than ed in restoring the confidence of the 
toe times the snxm * When a cotunm Carlists, which had been almost de- 
nf the Christinos entered a village, not ♦ Captma aa, 85. 
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stroj'ed by the repeated disasters they 
had experienced in the commencement 
of the war, and at length inspired 
them with such self-reliance, and gave 
them such skill in their partisaij war- 
fare, as enabled them to meet the 
enemy in regular encounters in the 
operi field, 

17. One hideous feature, the sad 
accompaniment in almost eveiy in- 
stance of civil warfare from opinion, 
and still more from a disputed succes- 
sion, characterised this contest from 
the very outset, and will permanently 
weaken the interest it must ever excite 
in future times. This was the cruel 
and unrelenting wajr in which it w’as 
conducted on*both sidas, and the ha- 
bitual massacre of the prisofters in 
cold blood which so often took place. 
Spain, since the rtd:um of Ferdinand 
V^l. in 1814, had been almost always 
the theatre of local violence and insur- 
rection, which hadat length overturned 
the throne and renderea French inter- 
position unavoidable. In the coiu’se 

had alternately suffere^he last sever^ 
ties of militai^ execution and inflicted 
them on its opponents. Nearly all 
the leading families had a brother, a 
father, or a sou to lament, wdio had 
been cut off, often in cold blood, in the 
course eof those fratricidal conflicts. 
The thirst for vengeaflee naturallv 
arising out of these causes vras much 
influenced by the cruel conduct of the 
Queen and her Ministers when the 
Carlist movement commenced. The 
massacre of Santos -Ladron and his 
thi^-two followers in cold blood, after 
their peitidious seizure, gave a too sure 
earnest of the nature of the contest 
which was approaching. Loren/m, 
who had planned tlie disgraceful silb- 
ure, and with whom the conference was 
goin^ on when it took 2)lace, instead* 
of being broken for so unsoldierlike an 
act, was publicly thanked and made 
goirornor of Pampeluna. In’vain the 
Carlist chiefs in the valley of Bastan 
issued the noble proclamation : ** No 
vengeance ; oblivion of the past and a 
religious observance of the decree of 
amnesty ; let order, union> and valour 
be your motto, and success is certain/* 


The only answer which the Spaiiisli 
Government made to this noble appeal 
was to give orders that every Carlist 
chieftain taken in arms should be shot, 
the same penalty inflicted on the in- 
surgent peasantry, and the insurrec- 
tion everyw-here drowned in blood. 
The execution of this order, which was 
rigorously put in execution, compclleAl 
a similar order from Zumalacarregui ; 
and thenceforward the war on both 
sides became one of extermination. So 
terrible and mournful were the scenes 
which in consequence ensued, tiiat 
one wduld be almost tempted to be- 
lieve that there was an inherent cruelty 
in the Spanish character beyond other 
nien, did wo not know that such is the 
flivariable cliaracter that awar of opin- 
ion or of disputed succession assumes 
in all countries after it has become 
serious.* Wo have only to recollect 
that during the Wars of the Roses 
quarter was invariably refused, for 
years together, by Englishmen to eacl» 
other, and the House of Peerawas by 
cold-blooded massacres reduced to six 
members ; and that in the Indian re- 
volt of 1857 no prisoners were made 
on either side during the first year 
and a half of active hostilities,— to be 
convinced that we are no exception to 
the general rule. The only security 
against it is, for all nations and parties 
to adopt the principle that, in all wars 
of principle or disputed succession, the 
ordinary rules of war as between na~ 
tion and natio'n aroHo be observed^ and 
prisoners made and« exchanged as in 

* “TheSpanishGovernment, foreseeing tlie 
crisiBwhichwiA approaching, and which could 
he determined only by foaee, had, 

during the last two years, spared no expense 
in raising and equipping a formidable force 
of soldiers. The arms and accoutrements 
were of the most substantial, those of the 
Guards and the co^s d*41ite, of the must 
splendid description. Beveral of the corps 
were armed with a peculiar kind of bayonet, 
long, fouPedged, and al>out tlie thickness of 
a fom About three inches from the point 
were several teeth like a saw. Tlie wound 
it inflicted did not so quickly disable a man 
as that produced by an oidlnaiy bayonet, 
but it was Incurable; the wounded man lin- 
gered, and died a miserable death. This dia- 
bolical invention was in frequent use fn. ^e 
Queenb nnuy; but teialacarregui abso- 
lutely forbade its adoption by the Carlist 
forces.''— H ekxij^qw, i 117. 
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foreign wars. To the honour of the cceds by Vittoria over the spinal ridge 
Americans be it said, this rule was al> by Vlllafranca, Tolosa, liornani, and 
ways acted upon by their generals on Inm to the French frontier. The 
both sides during the terriole war be- second, crossing the Ebro at Logi-ono, 
tween the Feder^ and the Confeder- proceeds by Viaiia, IjOs Arcos, Estella, 
ates, though many measures of a very and Puente de la Ileyna to Pampe- 
dilferent character were adopted by luna. From Miranda, on the great 
the Govmment of Washington. It is road to Bayonne, a cross road branches 
to be hoped that other nations will, off to the left over the mountains by- 
in similar circumstances, imitate the Orduna to Bilbao. From Vittoria, on 
former and avoid the latter. the same road, tw'o cross roads branch 

18. Another cause of the success of off— one to the right by Salvatiena 
the Carlists was the physical nature aud Alsarua, through the deep Boruu- 
of the country. The theatre of war da pass, and along the foot of tlio 
may be roughly described as Uii irre- spinal ridge, to Painpeluna ; another 
gular quadrilateral, lying in the north- to the left over tlie spinal ridge by 
eastern angle of Spain. One side of it Durango to Bilbao. From Hemani a 
was formed by the Pyi'enees, another road bmnche«£>ofi‘ to tiie left to 'St 
by the Bay of Biscay, a third by the Sebastian. 

Ebro from its source to its junction 19, Situated nearly in the centre of 
mth the river Aragon, a fourtli b^ the this quadrilateral, on the confines of 
course of the Aragon to its origin in Guipuscoa and Kavarre, on the soufch- 
the Pyrenees. From the great chain em slope of the spinal ridge, aud 
of the Pyrenees, at the point where midway between the great road to Bay- 
tithe large mountain valley of the Bas- oiine and thedirect road toPampeluna, 
tan or upper Bidassoa lies, a spinal lie the wild mountain districts of the 
ridge m considerable elevation shoots Amescoas atiid the Bornnda — for long 
off to the west, and runs parallel to the great stronghold of the (7arlist 
the sea along the whole north coast of power. This cciitrslu position gave 
Spain. This spine divides the theatre them an immense military advantego. 
of war into two parts. To the north They were able always to act fium it 
of if^ sloping down to the sea, lie the on interior, Ugaiust their adversaries 
provinces of Guiposcoa and Biscay ; moving on exterior, linos. Placed in 
to the south, stretching down to the the middle of the four groajl towns 
Imnks of the Ebro ana the Aragon, held, and the two main roads used, 
those of Alava aud Navarre. To the by the Christinos, they could at will 
north of the spinal ridge, the two either mass their whole force on any 
chief towns are Bilbao in Biscay and one point of their advei’sary's ^sitioii, 
St Sebastian Guiposcoa ; to its or descend upon either of ms groat 
south, Vittoria m Alava and Pampe- lines of communication. Meanwhile, 
luna in Navarre. Thescig,wore all hold their own connection with the yalley 
by th^Chris^iuos, and formed so many of the Bastan and the higher Pyrenees 
bases for their operations. The latter was preserved by the spinal ridge, and 
is the strongest place in the north of they hung directly over the important 
Spain, and was the Spanish headquar- ci^ss road leading from Vittoria to 
ters. It is situatedlb the plain at the Pamj^una. It was to the skilful use 
angle where the Pyrenees throw off » of this central position inthemoun- 
the spinal ridge close to th| pass of tains against his opponents, scattered 
BoncesvaUes, and under the hi^diills round in the plains and valleys at 
encircling the Bastan. Two great mili- their feet, that the wonderful sue- 
tai^ lines of communication traverse cesses of Zumalacarregui aro in groat 
this country,— the road from measure to be ascribed. 

Madrid to Bayopni^,, ^ the direct 20, The measures of the Madrid 
md from the same capital'to Pamjpe- Government when the insurrection be- 
luna. The first, traversing Bmgos, came so serious that it could no longer 
pafl^s the Ebro at Mir?mda, ^ pro- be Sguoredi were vigorouspd well con- 
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reived. Three corps were assembled 
and directed against Navarro, Biscay, 
and Guiposcoa, the principal seat of 
the Carlists ; one, coming from Burgos, 
9000 strong, was to move by Miranda 
on Vittoria, one of 6000 by Orduna 
upon Bilbao, and one from the north 
of Aragon of 5000 on Logrono. These 
dilferent corps were all under the di- 
rection of General Sarsfiehl, an officer 
of experience and ability, and who 
was the more to be dreaded that he 
was inclined to a conciliatory policy, 
and by no means inclined to carry out 
the sanguinary measures so strongly 
urged upon their lieutenants by the 
Government of Madrid. The Carlist 
iSrce in the* mountains was not of 
equal strength ; it consisted bnly of 
5000 men opposed to Sarsfield in 
Alava, and two columns of 3000 
one in Biscay, and one in the 
valleys of Navarre and adjoining dis- 
tricts. But they were all but half 
armed, without artilleiy, scantily sup- 
plied with ammunition, and hardly at 
all disciplined. I n these circumstaiices 
they were incapable of opposing any 
serious rcsistaiee to the regular aimies 
opposed to them, which were splen- 
didly equipped and in a high state of 
discipline and efficien(9\ Sarsfield’s 
operations, however, were for long 
impede by the Carlist bands in his 
rear, who, under the Curate Merino, 
who was at the head of 3000 men at 
Aranda del Douro, and 2000 under 
Ibarola at Medina del Cam])o, still 
kept the held, and threatened his 
communications. At length, how- 
ever^ positive orders to act having 
come down from Madrid, a plan of 
operations was agreed on by the Libe- 
ral generals, and immediately carried 
into execution. Sarsfield broke Tip 
from Burgos on the 11th November, 
and after a fatiguing march of eight* 
leagues came up with, and defeated, 
the Curate Menno at Belor^o. Hav- 
ing thus cleared his rear, Sarsfield ad- 
vanced toward Vittoria. The Carlists 
in his front did not await the shock. 
They withdrew from Briviesca, and 
abandoned^ without firing a shot, the 
important pass of Pancorvo — a strate- 
gic point of the very last importance, 


and which the French had held from 
1808 to 1813. Crossing the Ebro, he 
reached Vittoria on the 19th, obliging 
his opponents to evacuate the place. 
Lorenzo took Logrono after an obstin- 
ate resistance, and sj)read out his de- 
tachments over lower Navarre. Gene- 
ral Wall, with 3000 men and four guns, 
moved by Orduna towards Bilbao; 
while El Pastor, issuing from St Se- 
bastian, advanced to Tolosa in the 
same direction. On the 26th, Bilbao 
was occupied by the Queen's troops, 
the Carlists witndraiving towards the 
valleyif of the Amescoas, the Borunda, 
and the Bastan. Thus signal success 
had attended the operations of tho 
J^ueen's troops, and the Carlists were 
everywhere compelled to fly to the 
mountains, wdiere tliey found refuge 
in elevated valleys or woods of diffi- 
•ult access, and impassable for cavalry 
or artillery. In a woixl, the Carlist 
insurrection was now to all appear- 
ance eliectuaJly put down in tliiP 
northern provinces, and the fiueen's 
authority re-established, not only in 
the chief towns but in all the military 
lines of pas.sage in the district. 

21. Tne successes of the Christinos 
at this period had been such that, if 
the Government of the Queen had only 
acted with tolerable prudence and mo- 
deration, the insurrection would have 
been permanently extinguished. But 
its flames were again lighted and burnt 
up with redoubled fury in consequence 
of their atrocious sruelty. Not con- 
tent with defeating dispersing the 
Carlists, as they did wdth ease in every 
encounter wiiero a stand was made, 
they pursued the isolated fugitives 
with relentless fiuy, and massacred 
them without mercy when no longer 
attempting any resistance. They 
boasted that during their invasion 
of Navarre they had slain twelve 
hundred men, the greater part of 
whom were unresisting fugitives mas- 
sacred in cold blood. Nor was it only 
i^inst tho Carlists taken in arms that 
the sanguinary decrees of the Liberals 
were directed ; the inhabitants of any 
village which either harboured or 
showed them any countenance were 
subjected to the most revolting ex- 
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tan, he hoisted the white By 

the terms of the capitulation the gar- 
rison was allowed to retire beyond 
the French frontiers with the honours 
of war, conditions whieli were religi- 
ously observed by the Carlists. By 
this happy and well-tiined o])eration 
Zuuialacarrcgui obtained a small sup- 
ply of gunpowder and three hundred 
stand of arms, which were immedi- 
ately distributed among the worst 
accoutred of his followers. He then 
moved into the wild pastoral valley 
of Roncal, situated in the very heart 
of the Pyrenees. 

26. The greatest difficulty with 
which the Carlists had to contend in 
the desultory mountain-warfare which 
ensued was the want of ammunition, 
for the French maintained; sucH a 
rigorous blockade of the frontier that 
the passage of supplies of eveiy soft 
from the north was absolutely stopped, 
and those which they had in the soutli- 
valleys before Sarsfteld’s advance 
had hopn buried, and the country 
where they had been deposited was 
in the liands of the eneihy. Tow^ard 
remedying this great denciency the 
entire efforts of Zumalacarregui dur- 
ing the spring of 1834 were directed 
He was so successful that a consider- 
iihle quantity of arms were obtained 
from detached parties of the enemy 
which were surprised, and as volun- 
teers never failedL to present themselves 
when they could obtain arms, the 
Carlist force in thf mountains rapidly 
increased. Encouraged by these fav- 
ourable appearances, they established 
a Junta for the government of the 
insurgent provinces at liUrabier, an 
old walled town six leagues from Pam- 
peluua, at the entrance of several of 
the mountain valleys, and near the 
French frontier. Desirous of rooting 
them out of this stronghold and the 
vaReys in its rear, the Christiio gene- 
rals Lorenzo and Valdes arran^ a 
i^ombined attack on this town, with 
the design of making the Junta pri- 
^ners. Zumakcatregiti, however, by 
d 'rapid march, forestalled thenii, for 
♦ he reached Lumbiertfirst, and, taking 
the Junta with him, retired to the 
upper valleys, fttna whence, as from 


[chap. XXXIV. 

the centre of his power, he hade defi- 
ance to his opponents, by issuing bulle- 
tins detailing the progress of the war. 
During their abode, however, in these 
shivering eminences, the Carlists un- 
derwent the severest suffering, for the 
cold was intense, the ground covared 
with snow, and so far from being pro- 
vided with winter clothing, many of 
them hod not even shoes to their feet. 
TJicir ardent spirit and inured coustitn- 
tions brought them through all tlieir 
difficulties; they stood their ground 
against the regular troops of the Lib- 
erals on more than one occasion, and 
especially at a defile on the Huesca 
road, with ste^ness anrf success, anil 
at lenfdh the C^een's troops, wearied 
with the hai’dships of a winter cam- 
j>aign in these desolate and inhospit- 
able regions, retired to Pampeluna, 
leaving the Junta still in possession 
of their snow - environed eyrie in 
the mountains. Zumalaearregui now 
moved into the important valley of the 
Bastan, and established the Junta at 
Elizondo, its chief town. 

26. When the weather became 
milder, and such os'* to admit of a 
resumption of military operations, 
Zumalaearregui executed a brilliant 
enterprise, wmich at once displayed 
the resources of his foUow'ers, and re- 
vealed the frightful characteft of the 
war which now desolated the country.* 
Deeming his troops sufficiently disci- 
plined to admit of an expedition into 
the level country, he boldly advanced 
towards Vittorio, already the theatre 
of more than one glorious conflict 
which had detemined the fate of the 
Peninsula, and suddenly appeared be- 
fore the ^tes of that town, tlie centre 
of^he Christinos* power in the north, 
at daybreak on the 18th March 1834, 
So complete was the surprise, and so 
"Entirely had the Carlist movements 
been concealed by the faithfril pea- 
santry, that, although the town was 
strongly garrisoned and barricaded at 

* He had prevfoiigly made trial of bts men 
Iw an AtUck, upon the Uth Maxell, on Es- 
t«Ja, an imrorrant iown on the road from 
J^iOpelu^byhogrmiotoMadTld. Though 
It faned, It yet showed such increased steodl- 
nees TO th% part, that he detjUTOl^ to re- 
sume the offensive ' w 
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all accessible points, very little resist- 
ance was made. It was attacked at 
three different sides, and the column, 
ndvanciiij^ hy the Tolosa road, made 
its way into the great square* un- 
der the arcades of which the Chris- 
tinq garrison sought shelter, while the 
cohimn on the right attacked and car- 
ried the old town. The victory was 
complete, when, as had been the case 
with the assault of Bergen -op-Zoom 
hy the English in 1814, the advantage 
was lost by the indiscipline and fault 
of the victorious party. Deeming the 
town biken and themselves secure, 
they left their ranks and dispersed 
tjirough the wine-shops, where gi'eat 
numbers of tliem bedtee intoxicated. 
The Christinos saw their ad\^ntage, 
and, suddenly forming before the Oar- 
lists could be again collected, assailed 
tile part of the town occupied by their 
opponents. Zumalacarregui, nnding 
his opportunity lost, and being unable 
to re-fonn bis men, sounded a retreat, 
and the whole of his men got off with 
120 prisoners, a large supply of muskets 
and ammunition, and all the Carlist 
captives, wh«m they had delivered 
from the death wliich threatened them. 
A melancholy tragedy ensued. With 
inconceivable folly and* equal craelty, 
the Christinos immediately shot thirty 
Carlisle stragglers, who were too much 
intoxicated to get away; and Zuma- 
lacarregui, on hearing of this barbarity, 
retaliated by shooting the whole Ghris- 
tiiio prisoners whom he had taken in 
this assault, though four times the 
number. 

27. The orders from the Govern- 
ment at Madrid, under which these 
shocking barbarities were perpetrated | 
and suen terrible reprisals incutTed, 
were so precise and peremptory ^hat 
the Chiistino generals, in truth, had 
no alternative but to execute them. 
In vain Zumalacarregui and the 
other Carlist commanders issued pro- 
clamations stating that the^ were 
forced into a system of retaliation, but 
that such measures were as painful to 
their feelings as they were contraiy 
to their principles** Zumalacarregui 

* *'Otir enemies ou^lit not to complafs of 
our treating them by tbo same lulie as that 


and Zavala, the two principal Carlist 
leaders, repeatedly endeavoured to 
soften the worst features of this ter- 
rible war, but they were always un- 
successful. With a mingled obstinacy 
and cmelty which seems inherent in 
the Spanish character, the Chrlstino 
generals adhered to the sanguinary 
system enjoined by the Madrid Gov- 
ernnient, oven when it had become 
evident that the Carlist generals had 
the means of retaliation in their hands, 
and that they tliemselves wwe to be 
the greatest sufferera hy its continu- 
ance. ‘The proof that this abominable 
system was entirely owing to the Lib- 
eral Government, and that the Car- 
lists were driven into it only in self- 
aefence, is decisive. Tlie. latter. were 
reproached in the hostile proclamations 
with treason and rebellion, but never 
srith cruelty. The Queen's generals 
felt, amidst all their exasperation, that 
they could not inveigh against severi- 
ties which themselves had provokefl^ 
and which they could at any time 
have put an end to by terAinatiug 
their own. 

28. How unavoidable soever the 
system of retaliation by the Carlist 

f enerals may have been, it could not 
e carried on for any length of time 
without inducing many lamentable 
and tragic scenes, which none felt 
more strongly or r^etted more deep- 
ly than the officers whom stem neces- 
sity drove into these deplorable pro- 
ceedings. A mouviful instance of this 
occurrSi in the Cjirlist corps com- 
manded by Zumalacarregui himself. 
On the 22(1 April Qiiesada, who had 
succeeded Valdes in the chief com- 
mand of the disturbed iistricls, mov- 
I ed forward from Vittoria to Salvatiera, 
i intending to advance through the Bor- 
I unda pass to Pmnneluna, as that city 
had, from the vigilauce of the Carlist 

they obfenro towards us. I shudder at the 
achs we arc com polled to adopt, so much op- 
posed to the rights of war and that nobis 
generosity with whic*!! those ought to be 
treated irao surrender theoiselvea up ; but 1 
feel compelled to proclaim to my army just 
reprisals. 1 have learned Uiat Colonel A. 
Quevedo was shot on the 11th inst, not in 
an engagement, but four hours after he hod 
been made prisoner. ’’^Z avala’s Prodma^ 
tion, Htu 12, 1634; Walton, li, 220. 
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blockading parties, come to be strait* Eiimalacarregiii, however, was inexor- 
ened for provisions. Zumalacarregiii, able; andnext morning O’Donnel, with 
wlio had now established himself in the six officers and as many mivates, was 
mountain district called the Amescotis, shot. He died with the firmness of a 
moved forward to obstruct the advance, Spaniard and a soldier. His father, 
and encountered hiin at Alsazua in who was at Montpellier in France, 
the middle of the deep Borunda pass, died of a broken heart on hearing of 
Observing hesitation in the Christinos his son’s fate ; and Zumalacarregui, 
when they came near, he exclaimed, who had been compelled to order it, 
“They dare not face us and iustantly was so deeply affected by the bloody 
placing himself at their head, he rush- tragedy in which he had been corn- 
ed forward, exclaiming A la hayon- pelTed to bear a part, that for some 
etta / ” The charge w’as entirely sue- time after his sleep was broken, and 
cessful : the Christinos broke and fled his pale and liaggara countenance bore 
in every direction, and notliii^ but evidence of the terrible mental strug- 
the want of cavalry i)reventoa the gle which he had undeigone. 

Carlists from gaining a decisive victory. 29. After these disasters Quesiwla 

As it was they took a hundred prison- retired across thK. mountffins by Yill^- 
ers, and such a quantity of arms au(F franca to Tolosa,‘ and formed a junc- 
ammunition that iu a few hours their tion with two other Liberal general^ 
whole army was equipped at the ex- El Pastor and Butron. With this 
2 )euso of the Queen. Among the pris-^ united force he again advanced through 
oners taken was Col. LeoxMud O’ Don- the j»ass of Lecumferri, upon Pampe- 
litil — son of the Conde d’Ahisbal, a not- luiia, which he succeeded in reaching 
^ general of Spain— a young officer chiefly from tlie effect of his artillery, 
mstiuguished by all the valour which of which the Cai*lists had none, after 
was hor^itary in his family, and who a rude encounter near Areso, in which 
was shortly to celebrate his nuptials he sustained as great a loss as his op- 
with a young and wealthy heiress. An- ponents. After this smy, ess, El Pastor 
xious to put an end to the atrocious and Butron returned to tlieir former 
system of war which the Christiuo gen* quarters in Guipuscoa and Alava, 
erals were pursuing, Zumalacarregui where, during then* absence, the insur- 
sent ill to Pauipeluiia two of Quesada’s rection had made great x>rogress. The 
men who had fallen into his hands, and Carlists were also unsuccessful vi Ara- 
intimated at the same time, that if the gon, where CaJhiicor, a leader of cour- 
system of shootiim the prisoners was age and ability, had raised a baud 
continued, he would be compelled to of 1500 men. But these distant re- 
sacrifice Col. O’Doiipel, who was iu his verses were more tlian compensated by 
hands. The only answer which the the defeat of the Cliristinos at Guer- 
Spanish general seftt was the execution nica in Biscay, where Zavala routed 
of a woimded Carlist volunteer taken ISspartero with 3000 men, and enter- 
in Hiierto d’Araquil, and the alcalde edthat town in triumph. The Car- 
of Atouf^ with several lesser persons list cause in Navarre and Biscay was 
suspected of leaning towards the Oar- thus visibly gaining ground. Quesada 
lists. Upon learning this, Zumalacar- renftined closely observed in Pampe- 
regui informed the Colonel, who was luna, Espartero in Bilbao ; while the 
sitting at liis own table, and had been ^hole ojmu country between those 
treats with the utmost kindn^ that towns fefl into the hands of their op- 
ho must pre|)aie for death, but thatsjio ponents, who organised juntas and a 
should not be executed till the follow* re^lar government The troops too, 
ing morning, in order that he might had . now, by Zumalacarrcgui’s efforts, 
have time to make all nccessaiy ar- aided by those of Zavala, become so 
rang^ents. The young man burst imj^ved in discipline and inured to 
into tears, and entreated that Hs life war by experience; that the chiefs no 
might be spared, offeriiig, at the same longer remained iu the mountains, but, 
a largo sum by way of ransom, descending into the plaimiu 
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tlie enemy wlicrcver they could reach 
them. Wherever they went they were 
joined by crowds of volunteers, who 
came to offer their seiwices in the ranks 
in such numbers that arms could^not 
be Provided for them. Kearly the 
whole open country in the nortliern 
provinces in this manner fell into 
their possession; and in Guipuscoa, 
from Irun to Tolosa, every town even 
was in their hands. By the middle of 
May the Carlists in Navarre and the 
Baseme provinces had a foi*ee quite 
equal to that of tlieir opponents, near- 
ly as well disciplined, and greatly su- 
])C‘i'ior in energy and determination. 
Strange to say, it was almost entirely 
aillnea with English fhuskets bearing 
the Tower mark, although Gre?it Bri- 
tain was doing her utmost to prohibit 
the exportation of arms or muniments 
of war to the Carlist corps. They were 
composed entirely of the weapons taken 
from the Christinos in fair fight, or 
thrown away to facilitate their escape 
after defeat. 

80. Another defeat, attended with 
still more senous losses, was sustained 
by the Chiastii»os on the 18th June. 
Desirous of achieving something which 
might restore his damaged reputation, 
Quesada left Parnpeluim at the head 
of 4500 men, and entered the valley 
of the* Bastan, driving the Carlist 
junta from their seat at Elizondo in 
that valley into the mountains. From 
thence he moved into Guipuscoa, and 
on by the great road to V ittoria. Find- 
ing his force inadequate to effect any- 
thing in that quarter, lie determined 
to return by the direct road through 
Salvatiera and the Boruuda pass to 
Pampeluna. Meanwhile Zumalacar- 
i-egui had taken a position in the defdes 
by which that fortress could alon#be 
approached from that side, so as to ob- 
struct his attempt to re-enter. To aid 
Quesada’s movement, Jjorenzo issued' 
from Pampeluna with 4500 who 
had lately come up from the Ebi-o, and 
this brought him into collision with 
Zumalacarregui, who advanced to the 
encounter. The eonffict took place at 
the defile of Gulina, and was very 
• severe— much more so than any which 
had yet taken place in the war. The 


Christinos made a gallant resistance, 
but were driven at the iioint of tlje 
bayonet from one position w’hich they 
took up to another, till they were 
obliged to seek shelter within tlio 
walls of Pampeluna. Learning, how- 
ever, that Quesada was rapidly aj)- 
proaching his rear, through ihe Borun- 
with 5000 fresh troops, the wary 
Carlist general drew off to the hills, 
and Quesada gained the fortress. In 
this affair the Christinos had 200 men 
killed on the spot, and they lost 500 
muskets and a large quantit}'^ of am- 
munitiftn, which proved of the most 
essential service to their opponents. 
This w^as the second time that the 
Queen’s troops had felt the weight of 
ftie Carlist bayonets whcii-wdelded by 
the sturdy hands of the mountaineers, 
and they never forgot it. So overjoy- 
^ was Zumalacarregui, who led all 
the charges, at the conduct of his 
men on this occasion, that he literally 
shed tears of joy when he beheld th% 
impetuosity with which they rushed 
ill loose order on the compSet and 
c^ciplined masses of the enemy. 

81. Seriously alamed by tlie repeat- 
ed disasters which tlieir ti’oops had ex- 
perienced, and the evident spread of 
the Carlist bands, the Queen’s Gov- 
ernment at Madrid resolved on an 
entire change both of generals and 
forces. They detenninea to increase 
the forces at the Ebro who were to be 
employed in the campaign to 40,000 
men, who were put under the command 
of General Rodil, th^mostable and de- 
termined of tlie Liberal generals, who 
brought wi^ him 10,000 excellent 
troops from the Portuguese t’oiilier, 
where he had just concluded a blood- 
less but successful campaign against 
Don Miguel, which will be imme- 
diately itjcounted! W itli forces so con- 
siderable, which were more than double 
any which at any one point the Car- 
lists could bring against them, he had 
no doubt that he would in a few weeks 
drive the insurgents everywhere up 
against the French frontier, which they 
would he unable to cross, iu conse- 
quence of the army of ohservation sta- 
tioned there, and thus they would bo 
destroyed or obliged to disperse. In 
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truth, the superiority of the Queen’s 
troops, when Rodil, who was invested 
with the dignity and powers of viceroy, 
got the command was such, that resist- 
ance in the open country or on any of 
the groat roads was out of tlie question. 
On the 6th July he entered Pampeluna 
at the head of 6000 fresh men, and 
immodiatelj’ levied a heavy contribu- 
tion on the inhabitants, accompanying 
it with a proclamation, in which, after 
extolling the quadrupartite treaty, 
which had brought the whole strength 
of France and England to the side of 
the Queen, and saying that the^war in 
Poriugal had been brought to a close 
by the capitulation of Don Miguel, 
and that Don Carlos had been driven 
off far from the peninsula, he concludeft. 
by declaring that he should be wanh* 
ing in what he owed to God and to the 
sentiments of the Queen-Regent, i( 
at the moment of unsheathing ** the 
sword to smite inexorably those who 
persevered in their rebellion, ho did 
not i-aiso Ms voice to save them from 
fuin a^d extermination.” Having 
done this, Rodil immediately took the 
field, and posted his headquarters at 
Mendavia,* a place renowned in an- 
cient times, in the centre of Navarre. 

82. At the moment when Rodil 
issued this ^proclamation denouncing 
Don Carlos as a fugitive from his 
dominions, that prince was actually 
in Navarre, and, at the head of his 
faithful foUowers, \|ras prepared to con- 
tend in person fqr the inheritance of 
his father. This prince, after he had 
been ordered to leave Spam, as already 
mentioned, bj Ferdinand vll., shortly 
before fiis death, had sojourned in the 
eastern provinces of Portuj^ in order 
to be at hand to take advantage of 
any movement in Ms favour which 
might occur in the neighbouring king- 
dom. He remained there untlisturbed 
till April following, but then th% ef- 
fects of the quadtuple alliance depriv- 
ed him of that asylum* It was one of 
the conditions of tliat aggressive treaty, 

^ It was tbs spot Where, Cawar 

scfft of Pope Alexatrier VI., wsae mtir* 

^ 4ered liy the soluiere of the Oonstable of 

i 8M, 
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as already noticed, that the Liberal 
Governments of Spain and Portugal 
should mutually assist each other with 
all their forces, in order to effect the 
expulsion of the two claimants of the 
two thrones, Don Carlos and Don 
Miguel, from the entire peninsula. 
In pursuance of this agreement, a 
Spanish ai-my 10,000 strong, under 
I General Rodil, crossed the frontier, 
and entered Portugal on the 16th 
; April, just four <iays after the treaty 
had been signed. Previous to this, 
the war had been maintained, since the 
evacuation of Lisbon, by the Miguelites 
in a desultory manner, but on the 
whole to the advantage of the Liberal 
forces in the provinces *bf Beira aitd 
the Altntejo, where Don Miguel had 
taken his ground. He was still, how- 
ever, at the head of a gallant army 
of 11,000 men and 30 guns; but 
being for the most part composed of 
RoySist volunteers drawn from the 
niral districts, they were much in- 
ferior in equipments and discipline to 
the regular forces of Spain and Por- 
tugal, which in virtue of the quad- 
ruple treaty were bi^»ught ^iust 
them. The knowledge tliat France 
and England were parties to that 
treaty, and were prepared, if neces- 
sary, to assist the Liberals in both 
kingdoms with all their forces* snread 
despondence ^aniong the Migueutes, 
and sensibly weakened their anny 
in the held. Men were in no hurry 
to join a cause threatened by so pro- 
digious a preponderance of force; 
those who were with it began to look 
out for an opportunity to desert. The 
very day after Rodil crossed the fron- 
tier, Almeida hoisted the colours of 
Don Pedro, and the example was soon 
folfbwed by Vizeu, Coimbra, and other 
places of lesser note. At length, after 
a month spent in marches and unde- 
cisive operations, the Spanish army 
under Rodil, and the Portugese Lib- 
eral forces under the Duke of Terceira, 
oj^ratmg from different sides, and 
advancing resj^ectively on Costello 
Bmeo and Thomar, pressed back the 
Miguelites to the Tagus. A concen- 
tric movement of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Liberal forces, laboring 
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in all 20,000 men, on Abrantes, was was at Evora at the time of the capi- 
now arranged, in tlie course of which tulation, agreed forthwith to leave the 
the Portuguese column came up with Peninsula ; and, in pursuance of his 
the Miguelitcs at Asseiceira, a league enga^ment, he proceeded, with his 
andahalffromThomar. The chances family, suite, and three hundred offi- 
were no longer equal. The Liberals cers who were faithful to him in lus 
had nearly 10,000 men — the Miguel- misfortunes, to Aldea-Gallega, where 
ite^ only 6000 infantry, 400 cavalry he embarked for England. The con- 
and 8 guns ; nevertheless they made ditions of the treaty were honourably 
a stout resistance, and for some time observed by Don Pedro’s Government 
the result was doubtful ; but at length itself ; but the Liberals in several 
they were broken by the repeated at- towns, especially Sines, where Don 
tacks of the regular infantry, and dis- Miguel embarked, broke out into vio- 
]iersed with the loss of four standards, lent excesses against the Miguelites, 
all their artillery, and the most of their whichwere only repressed, after much 
ammunition. bloodshed, by a formidable display of 

33. This defeat vras fatal to the cause inilitaw forces, 
df Don Migii^l, and ittduced an entire 34. By this capitulation the Liberal 
change in the affairs of Don*Carlos. ^ause w^as rendered triuinx>hant in Por- 
The broken remains of the Miguelite tugal, and the authors of the quad- 
forces retired across the Tagus to Evora, ruple alliance might boast that they 
closely pursued, in three columns, by ^ad trampled under foot the rights of 
the united Spanish and Portuguese an independent nation, an ancient 
troops, mustenriff above 20,000 sabres ally of ffngland, and defeated the peo- 
and bayonets. The Miguelites, oven xde’s choice in the election of the sovj^ 
when all their forces were assembled ereign who was to rule them. But in 
together, did not exceed 7000, with its ultimate results this treaty pro- 
28 guns, and they were shut in oii all longed for a great time the fearful cou- 
sides, without either a stronghold to test which was raging in the north of 
defend or means of obtaining jirovi- Spain. It biought Don Carlos into 
sions. In these circumstances sub- the Basque x>rovinces. That prince 
mission became a matter of necessity ; having been merely enjoined by the 
and the vanquished obtained, from the treaty to quit Portugal, did so under 
wisdoi^ or humanity of the Duke of the protection of the agents of Don 
Terceii-a, who commanded Don Pedro’s Pedro ; but liaviiig embarked for Eng- 
forces, more favourable terms tlian land, he landed at Portsmouth on the 
could have been anticipated. The ca- 18th June, and immediately proceeded 
pitulation was concluded on the 26th to London, where, he was hospitably 
ilay, and was to the following effect : received by the leajjers of the aristo- 
— Don Pedro accorded a full and ab- cratic party in this country. Relying 
solute amnesty to all the Miguelites, on the promises ho received both from 
of whatever rank, who sliouhl submit thorn and the representatives of the 
themselves to tlio Queen’s Government northern powers of consiileralfle assist- 
within forty-eight hours of the signature ance in money, he set out from Lon- 
of tiie capitulation. Don Mi^ef^en- don on tlie 5th, and reached Paris on 
gaged immediately to evacuate Portu- the 6th July, From thence, without 
gal, and not roturn to any part of the stopping an hour, he proceeded to 
Peninsula, upon being secured a rev- Bordeaux, where he arrived on tlio 
enue of 857,000 francs (£15,000) a- 7th, and on the 9th he crossed tho 
year — a sum equal to nearly double Pyrenees to Elizondo, and found him- 
that nominal amount in the British self in the midst of his faithful Basque 
domij^ions. All questions arising out mountaineers, by vrhom he w^as received 
of the confiscations consequent on Don with unbounded acclamations. Ho 
Pedro’s decree of 81$t August 1883 had been earnestly implored by Zunia- 
were remitted to the next Cortes. By lacarrc^i to come among them, and 
the same treaty Don Carlos, who also recei^^ed assurances of the most euthu- 
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siastic support.* Thus was the whole 
fruit of Kodil’s expedition into Portu- 
gal, the main object of which was to 
chase I)on Carlos from the Peninsula, 
lost, or rather turned to the advanta^ 
of the enemy ; for instead of being on 
the Estremadura frontier, where the 
peasantry were less inclined to his 
cause than in any other part of Spain, 
he was transported into the heart of 
the Navarre and Basque provinces, 
where the inhabitants, one and all, 
were willing to peril life and property 
in his defence. 

• 

35. By the successive arrival of 
Rodil on the Ebro and Don Carlos in 
Navarre the war assumed larger pro- 
portions, and became subject on botfi 
sides to greater unity of direction. 
These events also demonstrated, in a 
way that could not be misunderatoo(lt 

* “Were you only to rely on the efforts of 
Navarre ami the Basque provinces, believe 
jue, Sire, that although limited, they will not 
^jo in vain. Come, Sire— dread nothing. Here, 
among i]|i, your brow shall be adorned with 
the crown of Navarre. If not great in extent, 
its people are at least noble and heroic. All 
nations will respect you ; you will he acknow- 
ledged, and a brave people to a man will 
perish rather than that you should receive 
harm. In fine, Sire, you will sustain your 
dimity, and be proclaimed and lauded by 
all as their king. Hence will your M^iesty 
recover the throne of St Ferdinand. 

“ Our consciences and our honour, Sire, 
oblige us to beseech you to come among us ; 
your presence alone will sufflee. If you once 
tread the soil of Navarre or of Oulpuscoa, 
rely upon it, Sire, you are safe; then we 
will au ffy to> recelvf you. Ten thousand 
bayonets, wielded by as many veteran sol- 
diers, will you have St your side the moment 
yon reach the Spanish territory ; in a few 
days as many more. the ^appy moment 

of your arrival come t Come it will, becanse 
yonr HaJh8ty*j^vlrtua8 are rewarded by the 
visible protection of Providence, 

“ Your anns, Sire, on the 22d April, com- 
pletely triumphed over the enemy, command- ■ 
ed by the rebel Quesadae The first battalion 
of Navarre snfR^to destroy the two thou- 
sand greuadlora of the Guard whom he had 
with him. On thefilOt of the same ftonth his 
army was again beatem I would. Sire, hesSlsd 
to enter into details, but it Is Impossible ; and 
we are yet in the painfal uncertainty whether 
my letter of last April, which I sent by the 
b^ket contractor, reached your Majesty. ^ 
wVptesem the life of your Majesty, imd' 
safefy bring you among:us as coramefioe- , 
meuc of our happiuess'M Tomas Zvhala- 
cA^Bw,ut.“-.Hu8Tte toqufi, Miiy 19, ml 
^irALTosp,ii2i9,m 
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the great step in advance which the 
Carlist cause had made since Zumala- 
carregui had been tacitly and by gen- 
eral consent invested with the cnief 
direction. It was no longer a Yendean 
warfare maintained in detached parties 
and under independent leaders, ^hat 
was carried on rather from a feeling of 
despair than anything elscj, hut a regu- 
lar and organised contest, in which two 
competitors, each at the head of a 
powerful army, contended for the crown 
of Castile. When the Carlist chief 
drew the sword he was only at tho 
head of 800 men, imperfectly armed, 
hardly disciplined, and without either 
money or ammunition stores. He 
was now the teader of 20,000 m^ii 
who fooked up to him with the 
respect of the soldier to his general 
ana the love of children to their father, 
and the greater part of whom had 
become inured to military discipline 
in real service, and were admirably 
amed with English muskets taken on 
the held of battle from their enemies. 
Rodil, who bore the title and wielded 
the power of viceroy, was at the head 
of forty thousand men»in the liighest 
state of discipline and equipment, and 
master of the fortresses of rampeluna, 
St Sebastian, and Bilbao, the value and 
strength of the two former of which 
had been so severely tested duging the 
great war betVeen Wellington ana the 
SVenclx marshals. The only fortresses 
in the hands of Don Carlos were the 
mountains of his native land. Al- 
though the natural resources of the 
parties were thus unequal, yet when 
the strong and universal feeling of 
the peasantry, not only in the north- 
ern provinces but over all Spain, was 
taken into account, and the certainty 
of feeing cordially joined by them wher- 
ever Don Carlos went, the chances ap- 
peared more ^ual, and it was hard to 
say to which in the last result victory 
might incliue. 

88. Immediately on his arrival in 
Spain Don Carlos set out for Navarre, 
and on the 14th reached Alsa^ in 
th^ Bomnda, the scene of Quesada’s 
recent defeat Here ho published a 
proclamation, in which he told the in- 
nabitonts of the northern pomces 
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that he came among them to fiilhl the 
duties of gratitude, promising to ne- 
glect nothing that could procure for 
uiem the blessings of peace and the 
advantages of a government at^ouce 
energetic and paternal, and pledg- 
ing himself that he would at every 
hazkrd persevere in the attempt 
to conquer his inheritance. It was 
received by the soldiers with the most 
unbounded enthusiasm, which was in- 
creased by the affable and familiar 
manner in which he mingled in the 
groups of the men, listened/ to the tales 
of their exploits, and partook of their 
humble meals. He inquired minutely 
into their food and clothing, and dined 
oil a drumdidhd on tli» food cooked by 
the soldiers, with a Navarrese flag wav- 
ing over it. After this repast he went 
over the ground where the Kavarrese 
peasants had routed the corps d*iUte 
of the Queen's troops, and examined 
in detail the trees, for tlie most part 
pierced with shot, behind which the 
Carlist chief had sheltered his men, 
and led them on from tinnk to trunk 
till they had driven back the guards of 
the Queen. • 

37. On the 26th July Don Carlos 
moved on to Santa Cruz de Campezo 
in the Amescoas, where ke was brought 
almost in contact with Rodil and £s- 
partert^ who lay with 20,000 men close 
on his front and flank. * Here he as- 
sumed the duties of King, named gene- 
rals, ministers, and ambassadors, and, 
what was of the last importance, con- 
firmed Zumalacarregui in the supreme 
command. Although the Queen's 
troops hod so enormous a superiority- 
amounting to above two to one, besides 
the immense advantage of men 
being all disciplined soldiers, while 
their opponents were inexperiexfted 
volunteers— the Carlist chief chose his 
ground with such skill, and preserved, 
so imposing afl-ont, that for an entire 
fortnight after the arrival of Don Carlos 
they made no attempt to brmg on an 
en^emeiit. Rodil had massed the 
bm of his forces at the foot of the 
mountains in lower Navarre, between 
J^ente de la Reyna and'Estella, along 
the line road from Pampeluna 
to Madrid. Espartero had advanced 


with 4000 men from Biscay to Onate, 
and El Pastor had come up to Salva- 
tiera ; but though thus almost surround- 
ing the Carlists, they made no forwaid 
movement. At length Zumalacarre- 
gui, tired of this inactivity, moved his 
headquarters to Eulate in the upper 
valley of the Amescoas, and pusljed a 
detac‘hment to Piedramillera, so as to 
threaten Kodil’s left flank. Upon tins 
the viceroy concentrated his centre in 
the lower valley of the Amescoas, where 
he collected 7000 men ; and the Carlist 
general, who occupied the defile of Ar- 
taza leading to the upper valley with six 
battalions whom he placed under cover, 
sent forward a few picked companies, 
who commenced a conflict with the 
Queen's tirailleurs. Thinking a gene- 
lul battle was corning on, Rodil brought 
out his whole force and moved in good 
qrder up the valley, the C'arlist out- 
posts retiring before them till they 
came to the defile and within range 
of the concealed battalions. Then 8(^ 
heavy a fire was opened upon thenr 
from invisible foes, that thouf^ Rodil 
tliree times urged on his troops to the 
attack they were always repulsed, and 
at length returned to their orimnul 
position in the lower part of the vSley. 

38. This affair was of great moment 
to the Carlists, as they had come suc- 
cessfully out of their first encounter 
with Rodil's ti-oops flushed with their 
recent victory in Portugal. At the 
earnest entreaty of Zumalacarregui, 
Don Carlos now the army and 
fixed himself at Elizpndo in the valley 
of the Bastun. It was felt that his pre- 
sence would-be more serviceable with 
the population yet engaged ig pacific 
pursuits than with the soldiers, who 
were already eng^d heart and soul 
in the contest. The good effects of 
this were soon apparent. Whenever 
it was known that the King was 
approaci^ing, the hiUs were crowded 
witk thousands of s^ctatora, who 
nude the air resound with their accla- 
mations, and his passage was always 
followed by a large accession of volun- 
teers to the Cailiat ranks. He tm- 
versed in this manner the whole road 
between Vittoria and Pampeluna un- 
molested-^ an extraordinaxy ciroum- 
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stance, considering that both these 
places were strongly garrisoned by the 
Queen’s troops, and speaking volumes 
as to the feelings of the peasantry 
towards his cause. A project was 
meantime set on foot to assas.sinate 
the King by a man who requested a 
private interview ; but the design was 
i*evealedf and the assa^in was seized 
with the dagger in his bosom with 
which he was to liave perpetrated the 
bloody deed. Meanwhile the wife of 
Zumalacarregui, wlio, as already men- 
tioned, had been left at Pampeluna, in 
reliance, as ho expressed it, *^that they 
will not harm our children,” having 
come to be alarmed for their safety, 
from the known sanguinary disposi- 
tion of Rodil and the revengeful &];)ii4t 
of his proclamations, secretly with- 
drew with the two eldest from fliat 
fortress, and got safe into Francg. 
The youngest, however, a babe at 
nurse, six mouths old, could not be 
brought away, and was left behind. 

Clearing of this, Rodil seized the little 
infant ftnd sent it to a foundling hospi- 
tal, at the same time declaring he would 
keep it as a hostage for its parents. 

39. Rodil, however, ere long found he 
had more formidable enemies to com- 
bat than infants in their nurses’ arms. 
Finding that Don Carlos ha^l fixed his 
headquarters at Elizondo, only eight 
leagues from Pampeluna, from whence 
he issued orders to the w'hole country, 
and dreading the influence which the 
King’s nanip and the establishment of 
a sort of regular*governraent by his 
followers might ))roduce, the Queen’s 
general resolved upon a ereat effort to 
drive him over the frontiCT into France. 
This ajfpearffd the more easy that the 
forces at his command were more than 
double those by whom they could be 
opposed, and tiit the Queen’s Govern- 
ment had received an intimation f|om 
the Spani^ ambassador in Tendon of 
the Queen's speech, containing thg as- 
surance that the objects of the quad- 
ruple alliance had not as yet been fully 
attained, and conseqaently that it re- 
mained in full force, and applied pre- 
cisely to the existing circumstances.* 

' - “The moment I bScaifae aoqualuted With 
the flight of the Pretender from boudon, I 


Relying on this circumstance, and en- 
couraged by the presence of the Brit- 
ish envoy at his headquarters, the 
viceroy moved in fore© towards the val- 
ley of the Bastan, and took post at the 
pass of y elate, its entrance on the side 
of Navarre. Don Carlos and his suite 
were on this moved to the mountains, 
and ZumalacuiTegui, relieved of the 
serious responsibility arising from his 
presence, formed the hold design of let- 
ting the viceroj^ descend into the valley 
towards France, and entrapping him in 
its middle by occupying, me passes, at 
both ends, with his active mountaineers. 
But Rodil was too wary a commander 
to fall into the snare ; and on hearing 
that Don Carlo^ad lofifthe valley and 
taken vefu^ in the mountains, he aban- 
doned the design of going down the val- 
ley of the Bastan, and took a position 
along the heights extending from Ye- 
late to Ijecumferri, while Zumalacar- 
regui established himself at their base 
in the valley of Ulzama between him 
and Pampeluna. 

40. Sensible now that the war in 
the north of Spain was likely to be- 
come very protracted, jind that, from 
the hostility of the whole rural popu- 
lation to the Queen’s Government, the 
latter did not possess the means of 
bringing it unaided to a termination, 
the Cabinets of London and (aris re- 
solved on a still more active and effec- 
tive intervention. With this vievr a 
new treaty, supplementary to that of 
the quadruple alliance, was signed in 
Loudon on the 18th August 1834. By 
it France engaged to take the most ef- 
fectual steps on the frontiers of Spain, 
to prevent munitions of war or sup- 
plies of any kind being introduced, 
so as to succour the insurgents in the 
noith^of Spain ; and Engmnd became 

require^ from the Slnglfsh Oovemmexit a de- 
claration concerning the treaty of 2Sd April, 
and received for answer an aastirance that the 
British and French Governments considered 
tl^at the object of the quadruple alliance had 
not been accompUi^od— that consequeutiy it 
remained in full force-^and that its articles, 
worded for the state in which Fortugul then 
was, should now be extended and applied to 
the new circuuistances which had ansen.*’— 
Manquis MiRAvnongs to Gkvbual Rodil, 
jKly 1834; WALtoN, il. Ana. Hist., 
itviLm. , 
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■bound to furnish to the Quecu of Spain 
aU the assistance in arms and the muni* 
tions of war which might be required, 
and also to assist her with naval forces 
should such assistance become neces- 
sary. Portugal became bound to lend 
assistance by all means in her power, 
according to what might be agreed on 
between the Cabinets of Lisbon and 
Madrid. By this means it was hoped 
the Carlists would be utterly shut out 
from resources or aid of any kind- 
arm s, provisions, orammuiiition — asthe 
French and Portuguese Govemmouts 
excluded them from all succour by 
land, and the English navy from all 
assistance by sea. It was no wonder 
that the Alliq^l Powers flattered them- 
selves that such a combination^of the 
gi'eat Western Powers would speedi- 
ly hermetically seal Navarre and the 
Basque provinces, and force them into 
submission by starvation and the want 
of arms. They forgot that there was 
one way of getting weapons a^nst 
which they had not provided, and that 
was, by taking them from their ene- 
mies. Ere long the whole Caiiist 
bands were equipped with Tourer guns, 
loaded with Eiigmh ammunition I 
41. Finding that the Ohristinos had 
abandoned their design of pushingtheir 
operations into the inoilntains to the 
north of Pampeluna, Zumalacarregui 
resolvetb himself to tak^ the initia- 
tive, and cany the war into the 
enemy’s quarters. With this view, 
while RooiPs attention was occupied 
wdth Zumalacarregui in front, urho 
made movements as if to engage him 
on the heights of Leouinferri, and in- 
terposed between him and Pampeluna, 
another Carlist chief, Yillareal, cross- 
ed the Ebro into Old Castile, entered 
Haro, a town containing $000 in^- 
bitants, disarmed all the urban' mili- 
tia, who gladly gave up their weapons, 
and recrossed the Ebro in safety laden 
with spoil. At the same time, Don 
Carlos in person crossed the mountain 
barrier of the Bastan valley on the 
west with Eraso’s division, and drove 
Espartero, who occupied Onate with 
3000 men, back to Segura. Don Car- 
los, pursuing his success, hastened to 
• VOL. V. 


the coast of Biscay, niiited with Zavala, 
who commanded the Carlist forces in 
that province, and reached Guernica, 
whore he took the oath to maintain 
the fueros of the lordship according to 
ancient usage. Thence ho proceeded 
toLequeitio andBermeo, on the coast, 
being everywhere hailed as their laiv- 
ful sovereign by the oveijoyed inhabi- 
tants, who fondly flattered themselves 
that the war was ended and their be- 
loved Kin^ safe on the throne. To 
operate a diversion ai^iust this serious 
extension of the Carlists’ power, Rodil 
descended from the heights of Lecum- 
ferri and moved his forces in front of 
Pampeluna against Zumalacarrcgni, 
who immediately abandoned his posi- 
tion on the Pampeluna road and re- 
tired into the Bomnda. Unable to 
bring him to action in these mountain 
fastnesses, and alarmed at the advance 
df Don Carlos towards Bilbao, Rodil 
changed Lis line of march, and, wheel- 
ing to the right, moved with ten thou-^ 
sand men over the mountains in the 
direction of the Basque provinces. He 
left a garrison at Irurzun to form a link 
between his army and Pampeluna, and 
after doing the same at several other 
points in the Borunda valley, he join- 
ed £1 Pastor at Bergara, ana advanced 
with a large force to Tolosa, wliich he 
reached on 18th August, the very day 
on which the new treaty was simed 
in London. From this he moved on 
Onate, 

42. This advance of Roj^il into the 
Ba8(\ue provinces ^as attended by 
even greater circumstances of horror 
than any previous irruption had been. 
The whole iifhabitants had fled from 
the villages on his approach, ^nd he 
had little left but deserted houses, 
orchards, and crops whereon to wreak 
his vengeance* Ujjon them, however, 
the tempest fell with relentless fury. 
All the deserted houses were burnt, 
the Wmf and stackyards consumed, 
the f^it-trees cut down or mutilated, 
the vines trodden under foot or rooted 
up. The valley, late smiling and 
loaded with the riches of autumn, 
presented only a howling wilderness. 
Among the rest, the Convent of Aran- 
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zazn, one of the most beantiful edifices immediately to the right ami left, 
ill Spain, noted for its charity and they separated the inings entirely 
benencence, was reduced to ashes, after from eacli other, and, diiving them 
the Queen’s troops had shared in the off in opposite directions, at once dis- 
hospitality of the friars the night be- persed the armed men, and made 
fore. BodiVs orders were peremptory, themselves masters of the entire con- 
and he was too ready to cany them voy. Seven hundred infantry and two 
into execution. “The bald-headed hundred cavalry were destroyed by 
friars of the north,” said ho, “ shall this attack, and the whole carts taken, 
soon receive the reward of their con- which contained a groat quantity of 
tumacy." This wanton piece of bar- arms, clothing, and ammunition which 
barity awakened a unanimous feeling were moving from Estella to Pampe- 
of horror in the whole north of Spain, luna. The victory was complete, and 
niid in none more than in the Queen’s most advantageous to the Carlists, 
troops, by whom this convent was re- who got by it the arms and supplies 
garded as a place of peculiar sanctity, of every sort of which they stood so 
It was intended by liodil to intimi- much in need ; and it contributed 
date, by showing that none of the in- much to the sticcess o2* their fiituro 
surgeiits could hope for mercy ; but It operations. 

had the effect only of exasperating. 44. This success led to a tragic 
When the peasants returned to their scene, which illustrated in the most 
villages and found their hearths desp- painful manucr the hon’ors which the 
late, their ivalls roofless, their home- savage system of war adopted by the 
steads burnt to ashes, one only feel- Queen’s generals forced not only ujion 
. the thirst for vengeance, got ])os- themselves but on their antagonists, 
session of eveiy bosom, wlierever Among the prisoners taken on this 
the Qiften’s troops had been, the wo- occasion was Count de Via Manuel, a 
men, children, and aged were sent to grandee of Spain, who held the rank 
the mountains, and the whole male of colonel. As soon as the action was 
population capable of bearing arms over, Zumalacarregui personally ex- 
joined the Carlist bands. They had amined the prisoners, and in parti- 
lost their all — all but the memory of cular the young Count, with whose 
iujury and the thirst for vengeance, soldierlike and manly bearing ho was 
But their muskets and bayonets were much pleased. He immediately took 
still in sturdy hands, moved by reso- him into hisfown family, invitell him 
lute heaits. to table, and treated him with the 

43. An opportunity soon occurred greatest consideration, at the same 
for puttingrtfiese feelings to the test, ume writing to Kodil proposing an 
Perceiving that Jhe barbarities perpe- exchange of prisoners, in which tho 
trated W Rodil at Onate and Aran- Count’s tank should be waived. The 
zazu had made a great jmpression on answer did not an*ive for some days, 
hia tropps,^Zutnalacarregui prepared and wdien it came the Count was 
for a surprise of a detachment of the seated at table. The Carlist general 
enemy. Taking with him twelve liandcd the Count the letter, which 
picked companies, he placed them in aifiiottoced that the prisoners for 
ambush in a defile in the Upper Ames- whom it was proposed to make an 
coas, through which he knew that a exchange had hem already shU, 
column of the Christinos in charge of “ Here, Count,” said Zumalacar- 
aconvoy was to pass. The Carlists lay regui, “take the letter of your 
concealed till the enemy were engaged Queen’s commander ; read it yourself, 
in tho defile, when, on a signol from and judge of the portion in which I 
Zumalacarregui, who called outi "For- am placed.” The unfortunate Count 
wa^ my boys!” the mountaineers turned pale; the repast Was at an 
fhshed down with fixed bayonets, and end ; a dead silence prevailed. Zu* 
inatanriy pierced^ the enemy’s centre toahicatre^ then addressing the 
through and through. Wheeling 1 weeping Count, said, “I wisliod to 
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have spared you, and suclij I also Au^st 25, traversed, with two coni- 
kiiow, was my sovereign’s wish ; but xmnies of guides, the moimtain wilder- 
with such enemies forbearance is im- nesai of E^e, and reached in safety 
possible. From the first 1 looked the monastery of Roncesvalles, in Up- 
upon you as a deluded youth of an per Navarre, immoi-talised in romance 
ardent mind, and 1 should have re- and poetry, where his arrival excited 
joiced in being the instrument of unbounded astonishment and enthu- 
thef royal mercy ; but Rodil’s out- siasm among the monks, who, amidst 
rages are beyond endurance. This snow and rocks, there held their soli- 
inust and shall be checked. "Were I taiy abode. They were at matins when 
to bo considerate towards you, our he arrived, attended only by a single 
enemies, as they have done before, friend; but being known to some of 
would ascribe my conduct to weakness, the brethren, the ciy of “ El Key ! El 
Tliis triumph they shall not obtain. Roy 1 ” arose on all sides ; the service 
The widows* weeds worn in the pro- ceased^ and they crowded round him 
vinces will tell you the state of the in transport. Thither lie was fol- 
war better than all you heard in Mad- lowed by Rodil, at the head of seven 
rid. Count, • 3 ’ou ar^no longer under thousand men, who was burning with 
my protection : all the hospitsdity my desire to secure his brilliant prize, 
own situation’ afforded has been ex- and already saw a ducal coronet in 
tended towards you and your fellow- imagination descending on his brow, 
pijsoners, but I can do no more. This But Don Carlos foiled all his efforts, 
last indignity neither the King nor my aoublod hack through his columns, and 
troops TrVill submit to. Count, choose proceeding hy Lusureta to Esaiu, three 
your confessor : farewell ; *’ and so sav- leagues north of Pampeluna, passed his^^ 
ing he left the room. At an early pursuers, and rested secure in a qiiar- 
hour on the following morning the ter where his presence was n^t even 
grandee was shot, the melancholy vie- suspected. Enraged at finding him- 
tim of the barbarous system of war self thus disappointed, Rodil wreaked 
adopted by his party in the state. his vengeance on the convent, which 
45. This mournful tragedy imposed the licentiousness even of the French 
no check on Rodil’s sanguinary system soldiery had hitherto spared, but which 
of warfare, by whom quarter was sys- was now delivered over to pillage and 
tematically refused. He flattered him- profanation, and the monks all burned 
self at*this time that, having inter- out. By his orders tlie convent and 
posed between the King and Zumala- hospital of Vera, another station of 
carregui, the former was so surround- charity in these lonely wildernesses, 
ed that escape was impossible ; and, was sacked and burned ; and every 
tnisting to ms early prepossessions, he possible outrage ^nietrated on the 
wrote to Geneiul Harispe, the gover- defenceless peasants,*vvdiose dwellings, 
nor of Bayonne, to prepare quarters wherever the soldierscould reach them, 
for the Pretender in that fortress, to were sacked%nd burned. The hinta- 
which he thought it inevitable the lity of the soldiery was 'iftealfed even 
fugitive monarch would be driven, on unoffending persons, who had taken 
Such, however, was the adv^aituge no part whatever in the struggle, or 
which Don Carlos derived from the whose age or sex precluded it. Among 
fidelity and information affoi’ded by^ the rest they seized upon the mother of 
the peasantry, that ho escaped all the Colonel Eegastebelza, a widow ninety 
toils laid for him. El Pastor, a noted veap olS, whom they dragged from 
guerrilla chief in the Queen’s army, ner house at tliree o’clock in the 
with a large force descended into the morning, stripped naked on the 
valley of Bastan, while large bodies of streets, and subjected to every possi- 
troops scoured the Basque provinces, ble indignity, for no other reason but 
and Rodil himself watched the passes that her sou commanded a Carlist bat- 
leading into Kavarre. But, mean- talion. 

while, the ohj’ect of thefr search, on 46* By the result of these move- 
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liients tlio Carlists and Christinosvere 
placed in a novel and very singular 
position. Tliey had mutually passed 
each other, and now faced about in 
opposite directions. Rodil, who hod 
pursued the former up to the French 
frontier, finding that the King had 
escaped him, now turned about, with 
his face towards Madrid ; while Zuma- 
lacarregui, with his back to that city, 
faced to the northward, to keep an eye 
on liis royal master, who was hunted 
through the rocks and forests of the 
intermediate mountains. For above a 
month the two chiefs kept their forces 
in these respective positions, and all 
the efforts on both sides were directed 
to obtaining or retaining possession of 
the prson of the King. But for tbv 
fidelity and enthusiastic attachment 
of the peasontij, the Christinos' must 
have made him prisoner on man^ 
occasions; and as it was, his escapes 
were so frequent and narrow as to 
appear to partake rather of the roman- 
'tic and marvellous than of real life. 
For a s/eek together he was never in 
bed or took off his boots. More than 
once he reposed at night in a sheep- 
fold, nestlea among the lleecv inmates, 
and protected by their faithful dogs. 
On one occasion he owed his life to a 
very ingenious stratagem. Don Cwlos 
had taken refuge in a valley of the 
Ainescoas, attended only by Eraso 
with fifty men, when the sole outlets 
of the valley were seized by the Chris- 
tinos with four hundred men. Escape 
seemed hopeless, wften they were saved 
in the following itfanner;— Don Carlos, 
at the urgent request of Eraso, assum- 
ed the disguise of a pealfint, and his 
chamheflaiir did the same. Two ser- 
vants then mounted the horses, and 
put on the dress and cloaks of the 
King and his attcr^lant, while they 
took refuge in a wood adjacent. The 
others then fell sword in haml on. one 
of the enemy*s posts, and, forcing ^eir 
way out, made straight for a neighbour^ 
ing village, where fliey set thewlls a- 
ringine, as if for the King's escape. 
The Cndstinos fell into the snare, and, 
:hastening in the direction of the bells, 
left the passes open? while Eraso* by a 
eirenitoua rou^ x-etumed to the val- 


ley, joined the King in his hiding, and 
carried him clear off. 

47. An attempt on the life of Don 
Carlos was made about this time, which, 
though happily frustrated, caused a 
great noise at the moment, from the 
names of certain persons high in the 
Queen's service being, however au- 
consciously, mixed np with it. On 
11th July 1834, a man named Vincent 
Ponce de Leon, formerly an advocate 
in the royal chancery at Granada, ar- 
rived in London, and addressed a me- 
morial to one of the King’s agents in 
that capital, in which lie professed 
gi‘eat zeal for the cause of legitimacy, 
and an anxious desire to serve the 
King. He imp^^tsed upin them, and 
received letters of recommendation to 
some of the Carlist chiefs in the north- 
ern provinces of Spain, with which 
he made his appeamnee at Elizondo, 
where the royal Junta was sitting, and 
received in confidence by them. Sus- 

J neions, however, were excited by his 
avisli expenditure of money, and ho 
was ordered to be watched. These 
suspicions were much increased by his 
repeatedly expressing a wish to nave 
a personal conference With Don Car- 
los. No objection was offered ; and he 
was on the pojpt of obtaining it when 
it was discovered that he had been try- 
ing the effect of a poison on a dog. 
He was immediately arrested, ^Eind on 
his person was found a considerable 
sum of money, a public passport, sign- 
ed by the Marquis de Mirailores, the 
Spanish ambassador in London, and 
concealed in his boot a private pass or 
safe-conduct, to enable the bearer to 
traverse the Christino territory unmo- 
lested, signed by the same nobleman, 
and a recipe for the preparation of a 
poison. He was immediately tried, 
and his guilt being established beyond 
a doubt, was shot as a spy and assassin. 
This nefanous attempt made a great 
sensation in Spain and over Europe, 
from the circumstance of the name of 
the Spanish ambassador being mixed 
up with it ; and it led to an indijgnant 
disclaimer of any participation m the 
nefarious attempt by that nobleman, 
though he did not deny that the as- 
sassin was a diplomatic agent in the 
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employment of the Queen's Govern- 
fnent. It is proper to add, that there 
is no evidence that he was cognisant 
of the design of the person whom he 
had unfortunately employed in a sub- 
ordinate diplomatic situation. 

^8. After a month spent in a useless 
and most fatiguing pursuit of Don 
C:tii']os in Navarre and Biscay, in the 
course of which he had learned that 
his troops, heavy armed and fully 
cijuipped, wore no match in mountain 
expeditious for the light -clad and 
Ijardy peasantry of the mountains, 
Rodil resolved to make an entire 
change in his system of operations. 
He gave o^r the hopeless task of 
cliasing the King o\%r the mountains 
of Navarre ; he applied himself to the 
more rational system of establishing 
fortified posts in the valleys in which 
tlfe Carlists were wont to take refuge 
and find support, and round the dis- 
ttict in whicn their King was known 
to be, by the gradual contraction of 
which he hoped either to drive Don 
i'arlos out of the kingdom, or to make 
him a prisoner. He began with Eli- 
zondo, in the Bastan, the principal seat 
of the Carlist Government, wnere he 
established a post, and the entrances 
into which valley he fortified with block- 
houses, so as to shut out all passage ; 
and proposed to do the same with 
the principal valleys in Navarre. This 
was exactly the plan of operations 
'which Napoleon adopted in the latter 
years of the Peninsular war, and by 
which he prescived his communications 
'With France in the midst of the swarms 
of guerrillas with which the mountains 
on the frontier were overspread. 

49. But it was a system better ad- 
apted to the mighty conqueror who 
had 300,000 men at his disposal tnan 
to Rodil, whose efiective force was now 
reduced by fatigue, sickness, and the 
sword to less than 80,000. While 
Rodil was busied with the construc- 
tion of blockhouses around the valley 
of the Bastan and the neighbouring 
clifts, the Carlist chief tooK post in 
the Amescoas, and vfta intent on cat- 
ting off his detachments in rear. Hav- 
ing learned that a Christino force of 
800 infantry and 800 horse, under 


Carondelet, occupied Viana, near the 
Ebro, on the direct road from Madrid 
to Pampeluna, Zunmlacarregui se- 
cretly set out from Santa Cniz do 
Campezo, where his force lay, with 
four battalions and a squadron of lan- 
cers, and by a rapid night-march ar- 
rived before Viana wliile the enemy 
imagined he was still slumbering in 
Biscay. So many of tlie Carlists were 
dressed in Christino uniforms that 
they were at first mistaken for friends, 
and the Queen’s troops wdio were in 
the plain in front came on to meet 
them.* Finding their mistake, they 
retired rapidly to the town ; but before 
they could secure the bridge which 
guarded its chief entrance, the Carlists 
were upon them, and passing it and 
turning both their flanks, drove them 
headlong into the principal square. 
By a rapid movement of his lancers 
Zumalacarregui succeeded in separat- 
ing a column of 500 from the remain- 
der of the force. The former was^ 
speedily pierced through and»brokcn 
by the lancers, 300 taken or killed, 
with 500 muskets and a large store 
of ammunition. By the time thi.s 
was done, however, the main body 
of the Christinos had fortified them- 
selves so strongly in the buildings ad- 
joining the great square that it was 
found impracticable to dislodge them, 
and the Carlists retired, taking with 
them their ample military spoils and 
twenty-five prisoners. 

50. The CabineBof Mddrid were so 
much disconcerted by these repeated 
defeats, and the spirit of the tixiops 
was so mueba depressed on both sides 
bj the oholera, which set » at this 
tune with great violence in both ar- 
mies and carried off numbers of 
men, that no operations of moment 
were undertaken*by either party dur- 
ing the month of September. When 
the disAse had somewhat subsided, 
ant? it become safe to resume active 
operations, the Madrid Government, * 
dissatisfied with Rodil’s conduct, made 
a new disposition of their troops, and 
gave the command to different officers. 
He was removed from the command of 
the Army of the North, which was di- 
vided into two corx^a, one of whichf 
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uiuler Mina of ancient fame, was to But he never despaired, and possessed 
operate in Navarre; while another nn- so great an ascendency over his men 
der Osm^ was to press the enemy in the that he was able to stem the progress 
Basque provinces, and the viceroyalty of despondency, and lead them again 
taken from Rodil was vested in Armil- to unlooked-for and glorious victories, 
dez de Toledo. As Mina’# ill-health, which, but for English interference, 
however, prevented him from imme- beyond all doubt, would have placed 
diatoly assuming the supreme direc- Don Carlos on the throne of his fa- 
tion, Rodil was in the mean time con- tliers. 

tinued in the command on the Ebro, 62. Wisely judging that the most 
though in a subordinate capacitj% so effectual way of dealing with tliis de- 
that he had still an opportunity of re- jiression was to keei> tlie troops in mo- 
trieving his character as a soldier and tion, Zumalacarregui, though inferior 
earning his dukedom. Strange to say, in numbers to his opponents at all 
the chief ground of complaint &gainst [mints, resolved to resume the offen- 
him by the Madrid Government was sive. He trusted, and, as the event 
that he was over-inditlgeiU — a fact proved, not without reasop, to conipen- 
which speaks volumes as to the over- sating his inferiority or force by se- 
severity of that sanguinary Cabinet. crecy afhd rapidity of movement, and 
51. This change in the command by making the most of his central posi- 
diffused increased vigour iu the Chris- tion in the Amescoas and the Boruudu, 
tino cominauders, and they were soojl among the mountains, in the midst* of 
disposed ill such a manner, and in such his enemies. This enabled him, by con- 
strength, as to render the cause of the centrating Ins forces first against one 
«^Carlists apparently hopeless. Lorenzo mid then against the otlier, to succeed 
was at fampeluna at the head of thir- in eng^iug them alternately with 
teon battalions, mustering full 8000 something approaching to an equalit}'* 
bayonets ; Osma was at Vittoria with of numbers. His great object was to 
six battalions, four squadrons, and a collectarmsfroni the enemy, and inter- 
siege-train ; Iriarte was on the con- nipt those coming up from the capital 
ftnes of Biscay and Old Castile with for their use ; and in these enterprises 
5000 men ; Amor in La Rioja, and El he was generally successful On 11th 
Pastor in Guipuscoa, each with a lar- October he crossed the Ebro at the 
ger force than the Carlist chief could ford of Tronco Negro with adx bat- 
bring against them. Add to this, Oraa talions and afl his cavalry, and, mak- 
had reached Tafalla with ample sup- ing a sweep round the north bank, he 

S lies of every sort ; O’Doyle had con- returned safe by Bostida with a large 
ucted a convoy oi arms and ammu- supply of arms, after defeating several 
nition from Vittpria to Pampeluna; detachments sent to intercept him. 
and Espartero, who had just revictual- Don Carlos at this time went himself 
led Bormeo, had found w. only piece of to Biscay to take the command of the 
artillery^hwli the Carlists possessed, troops tliere, between whose officers 
which they had buried near the sea- and those in command in Navarre a 
shore with a view to battering the jealousy had arisen ; and although this 
fortified posts held on the coast Bur- difilculty was removed by his para^ 
rounded by so manj^ enemies in all mount authority, which all obeyed, 
directions, Zumalacatregui’s position yet this dissension proved very huitfbl 
seemed to be hopeless, and ^ue pre- to the common cause by preventing 
ponderance of the enemy was 80 <&vi* the joint operations which otherwise 
dent that it had come to depress the might hove been undertaken by them, 
spirits of the soldiers, who were rapidly After a variety of lesser operations— 
leavii^; what they deemed a desperate including a second expedition acroas 
cause. In truth It Was within avoir’s- the Ebro, near Logrono, where he 
breadth of being lost, afid UH^uestion- secured a huge convoy of amis*-iu 
ably would have hefen so in any other which he was almost always, success- 
hands tlian tliose of Zoomkcarregul ful, and which cffectualiy.^stQred tlie 
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spirits of his troops, the Carli.st chief, force. Zumalacarregui immediately 
hearing that, a large body of the enemy drew off his troops, except a few to 
was approaching the theatre of war mark the barricaded houses, to meet 
from the south, resolved to stand firm, this new enemy. It proved to be 
Advancing to Salvatiera, on the road Osma, one of the best of the Chris* 
from Vittoria to Pampeluna, he formed tino generals, who was advancing at 
his men at the foot of the heights of tlie head of 3000 men, the very Hite 
Chftichetru. Soon the Christinos ap* of the Queen's forces. Zumaleear- 
peared in force, their splendid arms regui advanced with four battalions 
glittering in the morning sun. Seeing to meet the enemy, who wei-e coming 
the Garlists in their front, whom they up from the great road, while his 
ima^ied to be still in Castile, they cavalry, bv a circuitous marcli, fell on 
fell back and took a position on an their flanks. The artilleiy of Osma 
eminence, from whence their artillery idayed heavily on the advancing Car- 
played advantageously on their oppon- lists, but nothing could restrain their 
ents. Zumalacarregui, who had not a impetuosity. At the well • known 
single piece of cannon, seeing his men word of their chief, “A ellos, a ellos I ” 
impatient uiMer a Am which they had (At them, at them !) they nished for- 
not the means of returning, 4liough ward to the charge, and in an instant 
they were inferior in numoer, cave the enemy's column broke and fled in 
his usual woi*d of command, *‘A ellos, irretrievable confusion towards Vit- 
muchacliQs!" (At them, my boys!); tpria. The Carlist horse hotly pur- 
and the whole line, at the double and sued tliem over the wide flat plaiiL of 
with loud shouts, advaucod to the Alava to the very gates of that town, 
attack. At the same time, Ituralde, into which such of the fugitives as^ 
who had been detached to and con* survived fled, abandoning their guns, 
cealed in a wood on their flank with ammunition, and convoy. The car- 
two battalions, rushed out and fell on nage was dreadful ; flvo hundred w'ero 
their right, ^e double attack ju-oved found dead on the field, and four hun* 
iiTesistible ; the Christinos broke and drod and fifty additional prisoners 
fled, closely pursued by the cavaliy of taken. Three thousand muskets and 
the Carlist, who cut them down on four guns were taken in the two days, 
the highroad, while those who rushed and nearly three thousand of th(; 
into t^p thickets fell beneath the bay- victors were clothed in the unifomis 
©nets of the infantry. • The victory taken from the vanquished. Notliing 
was complete ; the commander of the but the vicinity of Vittoria, in which 
column, O'Poyle, and several other they found refuge, saved the Queen’s 
ofiicers, with 400 men, fell into the troops fi'om total ^stniciion. 
hands of the cont^uerors, with two 54. General O'lTonnell and his bro- 
field-pieces and an immense quantity ther, who had been made in-isoners, 
of ammunition and stores. The killed were shot Iw order of Zumalacarre- 
on the Queen's side amounted to 600. gui, in retaliation for the wholesale 
53. This brilliant action led imme- massacres which had so long been per- 
diately to a more important sv.cceas, petmted by the Queen’s army. But, 
Four hundred fugitives had sot%ht with the death of these brave and nu- 
shelter in the little town of Arieta, to happy men, severity w^as at an end on 
the right of the road, and below the the part of the Carlists. Don Carlos 
Castle of Guevara, where they in- was no looncr apprised of this success 
trenched Giemselves, andjowaited dur- thi# he granted a general amnesty to 
ing the night the powerful succoui’s theremamingprisoner8,aboveathou- 
wmehthe^new were coming up from sand in number, who were in the 
the rear, ^ere they were qiuckly be- hands of the Carlists ; and such was 
set by the Carlists. At daybreak, now- the effect of this well-timed humanity 
ever, a kige body of Christines were that above six hundred of tliem im- 
aiscovered advauemg along the Vit- mediately entered his ranks. On 
toria road to relieve the blockaded ] the faith of the King's word one huu- 
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dred privates and seven officers came 
over after voluntarily from the Queen^s 
ranks. Zumalacarregui immediately 
went to Onate to lay his trophies at 
his master’s feet, by whom he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general, and deco- 
rated by Don Carlos’s own laand with 
the order of St Ferdinand. Even 
more gratifying than these distin- 
guished marks of the royal favour was 
the unbounded enthusiasm with which 
he was greeted by his troops and coun- 
trymen. His recent victory had a 
great effect on the royal cause. From 
every quarter volunteers hastened to 
join the Oarlist ranks, and, armed and 
clothed with the spoils of the enemy, 
with which the road to Yittoria was 
strewed, soon were so equipped as th 
form a most important addition to 
the numerical strength of their army. 
Above all, the spint of the men vran 
entirely changed by this great success. 
All symptoms of despondency speedily 
^disappeared among them; and that 
confidence in their general and them- 
selves 1)8came universal, which is so 
often the prelude, when prudently di- 
rected, to the most decisive successes. 

65, This great victory resounded 
through all Spain, and gave rise to 
various insurrectionary movements in 
Catalonia, Castile, and Andalusia. Al- 
though they were speedily suppressed 
by tne Queen’s troops, who were in 
possession of the whme fortified posts 
111 the countiy, for the most part 
amply garrisoned^ by regulars, yet 
they gave uneqq^ivoced proof of the 
feeling of the great body of the people, 
and me certainty that qpy great vic- 
tory in t^e ^n country in Castile or 
Aragon woula at once rouse the whole 
mm population in open arms against 
the Government In some places, how- 
ever, the insurrectiois were attended 
hy partial success. In Catalonia the 
Curate Cabrera, at the emh of the 
year, was blockading Tortosa with a 
considerable force ; D'Erollea was in 
^ the field in the vicinity of the Seo 
d’Urgel* and the Col de Balaguer 
was held by Casadevall* a noted 
cjfiief Bon Carlos, finm hit central 
^ position in Navarre/ was in easy eom- 
^nnieimon with the paitldas in Upper 


Aragon and Catalonia; w^hile Lopez 
had raised a band in Galicia which 
was daily increasing in numbers and 
boldness; and in the Eastern Pyre- 
nees the hardy mountaineers were 
everywhere rising, and had already got 
possession of all the passes into France. 
In a word, the hearts of the en*ciro 
rural population in all parts of Spain 
were with the Government of the 
King ; and they were already in anns, 
in addition to Navarre and the Basque 
provinces, in many different places 
where the want of roads or the moun- 
tainous nature of the country rendered 
the operations of the regular troops 
difiicult or impossible. 

56. It was in these discouraging cir- 
cumstances that General Kina assumed 
the command in chief in Navarre, and 
communicated to the troops in the 
nortliern provinces the lustre of his 
name, and the benefit of his experi- 
ence. His first step was to issne a 
proclamation, in which ho stated that, 
“in conformity with the maternal 
sentiments of the Queen Regent, who 
was desirous that order should be re- 
established in Navarra without any 
further effusion of hlo^ among bro- 
thers whom she regarded alike as her 
sons, and obe^nng the impulse of her 
natural dispositiou, she offered peace 
to the insurgents. But he yarned 
them that if they neglected this offer, 
and forced him to draw tlie sword, 
all the enemies of the country aJumld 
be pmmed withmt inercy, and that he 
and his soldiers would be as terrible in 
the vengeance they would take for the 
smallest evil inflicted on them, as in-^ 
diligent to those who fiom hencefor- 
wom should be reconciled to her, and 
repentant of their crimes.** In a 
second proclamation, specially ad- 
dressed to the peasants, he denounced 
“ the poni^ment of detUh vnihout 
merqf to all persons who, without 
lawful exouse, shouhl be found dpari 
frm the gmt road, between the tis- 
Ina; and setting of the sun.** On his 
side Zumalacarregiii replied by a pro- 
clamation, issued Mk teimmferri 
on bis return Ihnii vtoiting Bon 
Carlos after the vietoiy near Vitt<wia, 
in which, after recoontle^tbe efforts 
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ho had tnade in vain to establish a 
more humane system of warfare, he de- 
clared his resolution to enforce stern- 
ly the melancholy system of reprisals 
thus forced upon him by the Queen's 
Government. 

^7. These savage decrees threatened 
to render this melancholy and fmtri- 
cidiil contest more sanguinary than 
ever; and they illustrate the extreme 
wickedness and awful responsibility of 
those who cmnmetice the system of no 
quarter, and stamp upon civil contests 
a more savage character than in civil- 
ised times is ever experienced in the 
contests of nation with nation. But 
nothing could divertjthe Madrid Gov- 
ernment from the sanguinary system 
wliich in on evil hour they had unfor- 

* "At the moTnent the brave NavaiTPse 
ralhcd the standard of glorious insurrection 
in defence of their legitimate sovereign, the 
rebel Don Manuel Lorenzo, proud ana arro- 
gant, stepped forward to repress it, and im- 
mediately evinced his barbarity by sacriflclng 
the immortal D. Santos de Ladron in tlio 
fosse of Pampeluua. For his atrocious con- 
duct, the selr-stylcd, from the rank of brevet* 
cjolonel, raised him to a viceroyalty. The 
cruel Quesada an! tlie incendiary Koilil were 
liumaue compared with the ftatricidal Lo- 
renzo. The mere proclamation which he 
issued on the 14th ultimo his bloody 

propensities and his wish to exterminate the 
innocent inhabitants by his ferocious des- 
potism. ^ 

" How different is the conduct which the 
defenders of legitimacy have observed to- 
wards their enemies ! Although they were 
masters of no fortified towns, and while in- 
cessantly pursued by a force four times as 
laige as tneir own, they have everywhere 
respected the unfortunate prisoners; they 
have afforded suigical aid to the wounded, 
and taken evoiy care of them. Instead of 
taking example from these acts of humanity, 
our obdurate enemies have disregarded the 
laws of war, and their boasted philanthropy 
has degenerated into the most detestable 
cruelty; for, like tigers thirsting after huffian 
blood, not only have they shot In cold blood 
persons fighting under my orders, but, with 
their da^rs and encrimsoiied bayonets, 
they have pot to death tlie sick and wound- 
ed, heretofore respected by a]^ civilised na- 
tions. 

"These inhuman proceedings at length 
compelled me to resort to the rights of ro- 
piisius; and in order to restrain the effusion 
of blood, t aocoK!dingly ordered that fore^’ery 
Boyallst murdered % them, five of their pri- 
soners should be 8h<^ Th» rigorous meas- 
ure did not prevmit them, from sbooUim the 
Doyallsts who fell into tlrefr tiands, and who 
in cold blood Were immolated to their lero- 


tunately adopted. The first sufferer 
under the anxieties caused by this 
terrible war was Donna Maiia Fran- 
cesca, the wife of Don C’arlos, a prin- 
cess of uncommon strength and vigour 
of mind, who, on 4th September, fell 
a victim, at Alverstoko, near Gosport, 
in England, to a bilious fever, brought 
on by anxiety about her husband 
amidst the immmerable perils to which 
he was exposed in the Spanish terri- 
tory. She was born on the 12th of 
April 1800, and was married to Don 
Carlos^on 4th Sejitember 1816, when 
her sister was united to Ferdinand 
VII., King of Spain. Though born hi 
Portugal, and for several years resident 
in Brazil, she was w^annly attached to 
the Spaniards, with whom she became 

clous barbarity. Notwithstanding this, as 
tbe number of our prisoners so greatly ex- 
ceeded theirs, 1 could not resist the cries of 
so many unfortunate beings; and I cither 
restored them to liberty, or placed amis in 
their willing hands, which they urgently soli- * 
cited, in order to fight against then foimer 
companions. 

" tolls generous conduct has been equally 
disregarded by the rebels, who not only con- 
tinue their wonted atrocities, but also recur 
to all possible moans of devastating the dis- 
turbed provinces. The rebel Quesada has 
dictated savage proclamations ; the perfidious 
Rodil, besides adhering to them, has pnb- 
lisheii others breathing blood and desolation; 
and tlic traitor Lorenzo has Just conflnued 
them by his atrocious circular, even com- 
plaining that the preceding onlers have not 
leen carried into execution. Wherefore, set- 
ting aside, as impelled by stem necessity, all 
scruples and humane considei;|tion8 hitherto 
observed towards th# enemy, and availing 
mj'vclf of the law of reprisals, 1 have de- 
creed as follows 

" 1. All prisimerB taken from the enemy, 
of whatsoever nnk or class, shall be shot as 
traitors to their legitimate sowrelgn. 

** 2. In all the corps and liattalions under 
my command, the words ‘ Victory or Death* 
shall be adopted and acted upon tin the 
enemy recall their opier of not giving quar- 
ter. 

** 3. Having bad many proofs that In the 
enemy's w^ks are many devoted to our Just 
cause, but who from distance or the vigilance 
of tneir oppressors are unable to present 
themselves and join us ; in virtue of the 
power invested in me by onr Sovereign, and 
fo accordance with his henefleent intentions, 

1 make known that I will not only receive 
those who may oome over, but I will dlstin- 
guisb and reward them according to their 
respective merits. -^Tomab Zomalacaurb- 
om. Lecumferri, Nov. 1, 1884.**— 
loth Nov. 1834; and Waltou, ii. 817, 318i 
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quito identified in feeling and affec- 
tion after her marriage. One day 
during tlieir exile, while wandering 
with her sister, who was inspired with 
similar feelings, near Coimbra, among 
the rooks which overhang the Atlantic 
they observed to each other that, if 
they thought they would never return 
to Spain, they would gladly throw 
themselves, locked in each other's 
aims, into the roaring surge. 

58. The time for decisive operations 
had now arrived. Mina, who had 
assumed the chief command in Na- 
varre, and taken post at Pamfeluna, 
had resolved to signalise the com- 
mencement of his direction by impor- 
tant operations. The Garlists na^ 
now twenty-four battalions and six 
hundred horse, besides several de- 
tached and smaller corps. Bon Carlos, 
quitting Onate, put himself at theh* 
head, and on the 7th November en- 
tered Viana, on the ix>ad from Logrono 
^ to Pauipeluna, amidst the acclamations 
of the inhabitants, and approached Los 
Arcos as if to brave Cordova, who was 
in that fortified post at the head of a 
strong force. Finding that he would 
not come out and fight, he proceeded 
and did the same at Estella, the other 
stronghold held by the Ohristinos in 
Navarre, but he was equally unsuccess- 
ful there in alluring the enemy to a 
conflict. Finally he appipached Pam- 
peluna, whore Mina lay with 7000 men. 
hut the Queen's general would not 
move. In tfjuth, Mma, being aware of 
the superiority of the Oorlists in de- 
sultory combats, gave the strictest or- 
ders tp his lieutenants to hazard no- 
thing, sftd^lways shun an engage- 
ment in which they were not in great 
superiority of force. At length an 
opportunity occurred of doing sa On 
12th December Cordfiva, who was ad- 
vancing from Los Arcos at the head 
of 12,000 men to dear th^Pampe- 
luna Toad^ defeated threo battalions 
of Oarlists whom Eumalacarregui hod 
posted to cover a retrograde move^ 
ixient he was executing near Asarto. 
This obliged Znmalacamgni to abaur, 

. don that place and retreat bdiind Ihe 
Rga. , The CarRst chief Hi this cheek 
. keenlyv the more so, that it ynw the 


first ho had suffered for a considerable 
time, and he burned witln the desire 
to efface its recollection. He was not 
long in meeting with an opportimitj^ 
Three days after, the Christmos, elated 
mth their success, made an attempt 
in three columns to cross the ijrer 
Ega, partly by the bridge of ArquyaSr 
parfiy by two fords, one farther dow'u 
and another higher up. After a san- 
guinary conflict, they were defeated at 
all the three points by the Oarlists, 
though they had only nine battalions 
mustering 7000 combatants in action. 
In these affairs the Ohristinos lost 
1500 men, and the victorious Oarlists 
became masters of 8000 yiuskets bear- 
ing the Tower fliark, which speedily 

S assed^to the hands of as monystur- 
y volunteers from tbe neighbouring 
mountains. 

59. This triple success greatly die- 
vated the spirits of the Cai'list troops, 
who conceived such a contempt for their 
enemies that they gave them in derision 
the name of Nineros^ or supporters of a 
child. The deep snow wmem for some 
weeks after this covered the ground 
necessarily suspended inilitaiy opera- 
tions on any extensive scale; but 
though the Christmos were quiet, the 
Carlistscontinbed desultory operations, 
and actively carried on the distant 
blockade of Bilbao and Elizondo, by 
inteiTupting convoys or detachments 
destined for those places. liVhen the 
extreme rigour of tne season had some- 
what abated, Zumalacarregni became 
desirous of frunsferring the theatre of 
war from the wasted valleys of Na- 
varre to the Basque provinces, and 
moved over the mountains to Villa- 
Real in Guipusooa, on the road 
from Madrid to Bayonne. This move- 
ment brought on an impoirtant action 
on the 2d January 1835. On the ap- 
pxpach of his opponents in superior 
force, the Carlist commander drew 
back from the main road, and formed 
his men on the heightB which lie be- 
tween and Begutu. The 

first day^fi combat was attended with 
no decisive success to either pwrty ; but 
on the second day the Christinos, dis- 
heartened by the loss th^had expe- 
rienced on the pr©cedm^%iy, broke 
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when they came under fire, and fled | of Biscay. "While enp^ed in this duty, 
in confusion to the town of Vergara, he captured the British schooner Isa- 
where they had a garrison. The car- bella-Ann, which was endeavouring to 
nage in the pursuit was dreadful ; for run the blockade, having on boai^ 
no c^uarter was either asked or“ given twenty-seven Carlist officers, and some 
on either side. This battle took place powder and lead. So far the procced- 
in the immediate vicinity of the native ing was justifiable according to the 
toivfi of Zumalacarregui, who said ho laws of war, as the British Govern - 
had now an additional reason to be ment had by the Quadruple Alliance 
proud of his birthplace. rendered themselves a belligerent part^% 

60. Shortly after this disaster, a re- and the blockade attempted to be run 

volt broke out in Madrid in a battal- was an efiective one. But the subse- 
ion of the regiments of Arragon, which quent proceedings were lamentable in 
seized on the Post-Office, filled the Ae extreme, and illustrated the ex- 
ncighbouring windows with musket- treine impolicy of mingling in a coii- 
cers, and set the Government at dofi- test in which the passions were so 
ance. Geneml Canterac, who was sent vehemently excited on both sides as 
to parley witn them, 4^as shot dead on they now were in the Spanish jienin- 
the spot ; and though they capitulated sSila. On February 3d the prize was 
next day, being without ammunition sent to Santander, and the prisoners 
or provisions, it was only on condition delivered up to the Spanish authorities, 
thiit none of them should be punished, Snch was the exasperation of the peo- 
to which terms the Government was pie in that seaport at the sight, that 
obliged to submit. Mina took advan- the whole prisoners, who belonged to 
tage of this aboi tive movement to pub- the best families in Spain, would have 
li^ a stern proclamation, in whicn he been massacred on the spot, if iij^t pro- 
said, Whoever dares to encourage tected by Lord John Hay and a party 
the least disturbance, no matter in of British marines. Next day they 
what sense, shaR be immediately shot, Trould all have been shot, mider the 
without distinction of j^rsons or par- orders of the Spanish Govemraent, liad 
ties ; and wherever public tranquillity they not been protected by Lord John 
is disturbed, all individuals found at a Hay, w^ho succeeded vrith groat diffi- 
distance from their homes, excepting culty in getting tlieir case refeiTed to 
the authorities, shall be put to death,^ Madrid. The Spanish Government, 
Meanwhile ZumalacaiTehui, feeling on the earnest entreaty of the British 
the want of some fortified stroughola ambassador, consented to spare the 
for a depot to his troops, laid siege to lives of the prisoners ; but they were 
MaestUy a small fortified town in Na- reserved for a fate«worse«thaii death 
van*e, four leagues from Vittoria ; but itself. They were niyt immured in a 
his force was too small to command horrible dungeon in the Castle of St 
success, and he was obliged to retire Anton at Conaina, where they remain- 
before a superior body of Christinos ed above a year, after wffiitdj they were 
under Lorenzo, who issued from Vit- conveyed to Cadiz, and thence to For- 
toria to raise the siege. to Rico, where all but nine soon per- 

61. An event occurred at this tifhe ished of famine and disease. This un- 
which proved on a melancholy occa- toward event excited a great sensation 
sion how little the British Government on the Continent, as it seemed to im- 
was able to abate the inhuman pro- plicate tlA British in the Liberal atro- 
CGodings of the Liberals ifi*the prose- cities in Spain, seeing the prisoncTs 
cution of the war. In pursuance of had been taken on ^rd an English 
the obligation to tender assistance to schooner by an English Government's 
the Spanish Government, the British aimed ship. Lo^ Londonderry, witli 
steamer Royal Tar was fitted out as a the characteristic generosity of his 
vessel of war, and put under the corn- nature, exerted himself in the most 
mand of a British naval officer, to aid energetic way on their behalf, but in 
in enforcing the blockade of the coasts vain. The Btshopof Leon subsequently 
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addressed a letter to Lord Palmerston Ocana, was repulsed with the loss of 
on their behalf, urging that they had 700 men. Upon learning what was go- 
never borne arms against the Spanish ing on in that direction, Zuinalacar- 
Government, and soliciting an ex- regui left the banks of the Ega with 
change ; but his Lordship replied, on five battalions ; and, passing by Pam- 
October 3d, that he did not feel him- peluna, had the happiness of a^in 
self entitled to interfere. embracing his infant daughter, whom 

62. The troops of Mina had suffered Rodil had seized, hut Mina, animated 
so severely under the fatigues and with better feelings, now offered to re- 
hardsbips of this exhausting winter store. He then passed on, and entered 
campaign, that he was under the ne- the Bastan, when ho invested Ziga, 
cessity of soliciting reinforcements where Ocana had taken refuge after nis 
from the Government of Madrid, which defeat, w'ho soon after offeri^ to capi- 
he obtained to the extent of five thou- tulate, on condition of being allowed 
sand infantry and a strong body of to retire into France. These terms 
cavalry. Thus reinforced, and being being rejected, the Christiiio generals 
pressed by peremptoiy orders firom the declared they would mMsacre all the 
capital instantly to bring the war to a women and chiKren in the place if the 
conclusion, the S|>anish general gafe Carlists renewed the attack ; and, hor- 
orders to his lieutenants at all hazards ror-struck with this announcement, 
to force the passage of the upper Ega, Zumalacarrcmii allowed Ocana's men 
and clear the road from Logrono ^ to retire to Elizondo, whei*G they were 

‘ Pam])elana by driving the insurgents immediately after blockaded. Mina, 
from the mountains on its flank. Lo- however, now seriously alarmed, speedl- 

« renzo, in obedience to these orders, ly advanced by forced marches, at the 
having collected 9000 men at Estella, head of 12,000 men, to raise the sie^. 
in lower Navarre, on the 5th February, Unable to resist so great a superiority 
advanced to cross the river at five of force, and at the same time maintain 
points, which were guarded by Zu- the blockade, Zumalacai^regui raised 
malacarregui, Villarem, and Gomez, the siege, and retired with two pieces 
with 6500. The Carlists had the ad- of artillery, the only .ones which ho 
vantage in position, which compen- possessed, into the valley of Estevan, 
sated their great inferiority in force, higher up in the momi tains, and Mina 
Posted for the most pai’t on high entered Elizondo in triumph* Not 
OTound, behind trees, they took at thinking it possible the Carlists could 
leisure a deliberate aim at their assail- have carried off their guns up the steep 
ants as they were crossing the stream ascent leading to Estevan, heproclaim- 
oi climbing up opposite banks ; ed that, if produced in three days, 
and so murdero|ui was tlieir fire, that every village should he burned to the 
the Christtna*^ were repulsed at all ground; but this threat was powerless^ 
points with the loss of ^0 men. IjO- as the activity of the peasants had got 
renzo r^|r^ted after the action to his them beyond his reach, 
fortified town, while Don Carlos, who, 64. Zumalacarregui, however, soon 
from a neighbouring height, had been had his revonp for this disappoint* 
a spectator of the fight, listened to xrftnt. Returning rapidly to the Ames- 
the field, now read«r^ memorable by coas, he appeared, on the 23d February, 
a double victorv, to return thanks to before Los Arcos, a fortified town of 

^his trom for their valorons% 2 onduct some importance, on the road from 

63. While this succens was j»ring Logrono to Pammluna, strongly gar- 
achieved on the banks of the a risoned by the CSiristinos. lie had 
still more serious reverse was sustdned with him two mortars and one 12- 
by the Ohristinos in the valley of the pounder, with which ho kept up so 
Bastan, where a Carlut. force of 3000 vi^tons a fire that the enemy were 

, menwasbdeaimering Elizondo. In the dnven to take refiige in tlm castle, 
attempt to raise the a corps of There they were soon so hard pressed 
the Queei^ 'S troops, 2900 st»mgr that the garrison, takingMvantago of 
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a dai-k night, for the most part let 
themselves down from the I’amparts 
and got off. Next morning the King 
entered the place amidst the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants. Amongst the 
booty taken were six hundred muskets 
and a large quantity of ammunition and 
provisions. In the hospital were found 
a number of Christinos, officers of the 
Guards, some of them of high rank, who 
were seized with consternation when 
they learned they had fallen into the 
hands of Zuinalacarregui, whom they 
had been taught to regard os a sav^e, 
intent only on cruelty and devastation. 
Having heard of their terrors, the Car- 
list chief desired to be led to the hos- 
pital; and whin the u^mnded inmates 
began to stammer out their su|iplica- 
tions for life, he cut them short with 
the words, “No compliments; tell me 
wh^t you want, and where you wish 
to go.*^ He then directed that every 
attention should be paid to them, and 
having received the sanction of Don 
Carlos, had them put into carts, and 
sent to liOgrono. The unhurt privates 
upon this all entered theCarlist ranks ; 
but the officers taken with arms in their 
hands were, in terms of the piuclama- 
tion from Lecumferri, shot; though 
those in the hospital all Itad their lives 
spared. 

65. Tl^e operations of both parties in 
this sanguinary war became more con- 
centrated, and consequently the en- 
gagements were between larger forces, 
and with more material results. The 
Carlists had renewed the siege of El- 
izondo, a fortified town of much im- 
portance as the key to the valley of 
the Bastan, and commanding the prin- 
cipal road from Navane into France, 
Mina prepared to protect the entry of 
his convoy into the beleaguered tom, 
and raise the siege. Eeamius this, 
Zunialacarregui moved towards the 
Bastan, so as to be ready to take ad- 
vantage of anv opportunity that might 
present itself to intercept it. Hear- 
ing on his way that a convoy destined 
for Pampeinna were at Larraga, a town 
a short aistancS from the Arga, he pro- 
ceeded to attack it; but tno enemy 
were too strongly posted at the bridge 
over that river to be dislodgedi and he 


was repulsed with the loss of 300 men. 
Without being disconcerted by this 
check, he told nis troops he was about 
to lead them against General Mina, 
the unworthy son of Navarre ; and 
immediately, amidst lou<l cheers, took 
the road for the valley of Ulzama, by 
which that general required to pass to 
make good Iiis access to Elizondo. A 
few houra after they had occupied the 
pass with five battalions and a corps 
of lancers, the Queen’s generalissimo 
appeared at the head of 5000 men, 
including a fine regiment of cavalry. 
Zumalacarregui took up a flanking 
position near the village of Lizazo, 
overhanging the pass. A fierce com- 
bat, which soon became a hand-to-hand 
fight, ensued between the Christinos 
pushing in, and the Carlists, who occu- 
pied the overhanging woods. After a 
te|riblo conflict, in which success alter- 
nately favoured the one and the other 
party, Mina forced his way through, 
after having narrowly escaped beiiig ^ 
made prisoner, with his whole staff 
If the whole troops conld have reached 
the points assigned them by Zumala- 
carregui, he would infallibly have been 
taken, but they were impeded by the 
depth of the snow. The casualties ou 
the two sides were nearly equal, being 
six hundred to each; but the Chris- 
tinos sustained a serious loss in tlieir 
cavalry, which was entirely destroyed. 
The Queen’s pneral, unmindful of the 
example of humanity shown by tJie 
Carlists in Los Arcos, made a savage 
use of his victory, Ify burning all the 
villages round Elizoitdo, and massa- 
cring every fifjj^ inhabitant, chosen by 
lot, in revenge for the joy tiiey had 
previously manifested at tlie success of 
the Carlist arms. Mina, in his official 
account, claimed the victoiy on this 
occasion, and boasted that “ he was 
accompanied by the British, French, 
and Portijpiese colonels. " # 

66^ Seriously disconcerted by the 
protracted endarance and alternate 
success and disaster of the war, wbicli 
on the whole was far more wasteful to 
them than to their opponents, the Gov- 
ernment at Ma<lrid, in compliance with 
the uigeiit eiiti-eaties of Miiia, resolved 
to increase the forces in Navane to 
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60,000 men, Valdez had been recently shown them any kindness when suf* 
made Minister at VTar, and he sig- faring under sickness or the sword, 
nolised his entry to office by the most Imitating his example, his lieutenant, 
vigorous efforts to reinforce the army Brigadier Barrera, caused forty wound- 
on the Ebro. Cordova, with 5000 good ed Carlists to be shot at one time, as 
troops, was despatched thither early well as several persons, women as well 
in March ; and other detachments to as men, into whose houses they had 
a similar amount were directed to the been received. And so far ward the 
seat of war. Far, however, from be- Queen’s troops from imitating the hu- 
ing disconcerted by these fomidable mane examme set them by their ad- 
preparations, the Carlists from Na- versaiies at Los Arcos, that soon after 
varre, as a central point, directed gue- they went into the valley of Esteban, 
rilla parties in all directions, which where the Carlists had a military hospi- 
caused the greatest annoyance to the tal, and, dragging twenty-four wound- 
oiiemy, and afforded the most«decisive ed men from their beds, bayoneted 
proof how entirely the affections of the them on the threshold of the door, and 
people were with them. In Catalonia threw their bodies into the street, 
the Carlist bands had now come to ex- 67. Leamingfethat Mfria had formed 
ceod 3000 men. Colonel Arroyo, with sevcrid strong columns, with a view of 
only 300 men, traversed the whole of covering the advance along the road 
Leon and Asturias without meeting from I^frono to Pampeluna, of the 
with anv oppositiou. Eraso in Biscay recruits hurriedly raised for hiiiii by 
axiproached so near Bilbao that he sue- the Government at Madrid, Zuniala- 
cecded in destroying the corn-mills of carregui set out from the Amescoas 
that town. Colonel Plaza, with 130 on 2§th March, in order, if possible, 
men, took the blockhouse of Legaza, to intercept some of them. With this 
with bousiderable stores of arms and view, he moved by a rapid march, 
ammunition. Inaword,theChristmos with eight battalions and five huu- 
iiowherein the north of Spain possessed dred cavalry, and poaj^ed them on the 
more than the fortified towns, and the heights beyond Aroniz, to intercept 
ground on which they stood; and the columns of the Christinos, six thou- 
It was evident that any considerable sand strong, erhich were moving along 
reverse to Mina’s main army would from Estella towards Los Arcos. The 
at once cause the whole countiy to action began by the Christinas by 
declare in favour of Don Carlos. Zu- their commknder Aldama, making a 
malacarregui, at the same time, hav- gallant char^ up the ascent, which, 
ing returned to the Borunda, gave after severe fighting, was carried, to- 
proof botheof his^vigour and human- wairis evening, witn considerable loss 
ity by the captoe of Echarri-Aranaz, to the Carlists who, however, return- 
wnicn the Christinos had fortified. It ed next morning, and reoccupied the 
\mstaken,withfouT^i)^ and five com- heights, which their adversaries had 
paiiles qj^gular soldiers whose lives abandoned in the night. The battle 
were spS^, and who immediately cn- was then resumed with equal fury on 
tcred the Carlist ranks. This was the both sides but at length determined 
nearest ^proach to the possession of i# favour of the Carlists, by a brilliant 
^parh of dcriS^/ZeT^cvhich the Carlists chaige on the enemy’s ilauk by the 
h^ yet made, while the Queen began lancers and the second regiment of 
^ the war with 3066 pieces%>f cannon Navarre. Foiled in this manner in 
and 84$ mortars! So &r waseMina their attempt to penetrate to Los Ar- 
from following this example of human- cos the Ohnstinos retreated to Lodoz% 
ity, that he not onlv caused all Oar- firom whence they had started, with the 
lists whether wounded or with arms loss of 360 killed and 600 wounded, 
4% their hands, to be shot, but he ex^ amongwhom were General Aldama and 
, tended the same penalty to all n| 0 $t of his principal officers. Never 

‘ whether man or woman, whohad shel- did the courage and military talents . 
jtered any^Oorlists in their district, or] ^ Zutalacarregui shiua^^orai with 
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more lustre than on those two glori- contested between the oi)posite parties, 
ons days. the Christinos came out from vittoria 

68. Thus, notwithstanding the ut- and their strongholds in Lower Na- 

moat efforts of the Government at Ma- varre, ten thousand strong, to raise the 
drid, the Carlist cause, amidst many sie^. Unable to face so large a force 
reverses, had, on the whole, steadily with his eleven battalions, the Carlist 
advanced, and now assumed most for- chief drew oflf his trobps, and placing 
midable proportions. In Navarre were his artillery in safety, took a position 
thirteen battalions and four squadrons, at a better distance, where he awaited 
mustering 9600 bayonets and 460 sa- the attack of the enemy. Th(3 Queen’s 
bres; in Biscay, seven battalions, and troops, however, having attained their 
a few cavalry, containing 6690 com- object, declined the combat, and, se- 
batants ; in Alava, six battalions of in- parating into tliree corps, retired to 
fantry, and one squadron of cavalry, in I^ogrono, Viana, and Vittoria. Before 
all 3680 men ; in Guipuscoa, four bat- Zumakcarregui could reach Maestii tho 
talions of infantry, and one company place was evacuated, and the fortilica- 
of cavalry, 8200 strong; in all, 22,450 tions blown up. Thus the neighbour- 
regular troops, besiiks guerillas and hood of the Amescoas was dually de- 
lesser bands. In Catalonia, th^u were livered from its oppre^ors, and the 
besides 3928 Carlists ; and in Castile, war transferred to tho plains near the 
1160 infantry and 600 horse, making Ebro. The retreat of the main body 
a grand total of 28,000 men. The for- tho Christinos from Upper Navarro 
imdable nature of this force is not to was followed by several successes by 
be measured by its numerical amount, the Carlist bands in Guipuscoa and 
which was outnumbered by their op- Biscay, and the capture of sovoml,, 
ponents in the proportion of three to hundml prisoners, w'hose lives were 
one. It depended much more on the all spai^cd. • 

strength of the country, and the perfect 70. Hitherto, no attempt had been 

adaptation of the troops to the places in made by the British Government to 
which the contest was carried on ; the mitigate the horrors of this sanguin- 
local knowledge and haidihood of tho ary contest Although Mina boasted 
mountaineers; and the skill with which that he “ had the British, French, and 
their officers of every grade availed Portuguese colonels at Lis headquar- 
themsejves of their advantages to cir- ters,” it is impossible to suppose that 
cumvent the enemy, and render un- they were aware of the savage way 
availing his great superiority, espe- in which, from the cnielty of tho 
cially in cavalry and artillery. In the Queen’s troops, it had come to be con- 
latter arm the Carlists were beginning ducted. The iEndisb people were so 
to lay the foundation of a force— completely kept m the dark by tho 
had a park of four pieces. But on the Liberal press, which was almost en- 
other nand, riieir great deficiency in tirely unW tlie influence of the capit- 
cavalry and cannon augured ill for their alists who hmd the Corte s bo nds, mat 
operations if, leaving the shelter of they wore entirely ignoranFof the real 
their native hills, they were tc ad- nature of the contest, and believed 
venture into the plains of Castile in that these heroic mountaineers, when 
presence of the numerous and well- maintaining a contest of such magni- 
appointed squadrons and artillery of tude in defence of their King and 
the enemy. ri^fhts, vjtm nothing but a set of blood# 

69. No sooner had Zumdacarregui bng^nds intent on massacre and pil- 

got quit of this enemy, and driven Al- lage. Now, however, a change t^k 
<lama’s division back to the Ebro from place : and tho British Government, 
the Pampeluna road, lian he suddenly though it could not recede the en- 

retraced his steps towardflhisoldhaunts, gagements of the Quadruple Alliance, 
and laid siege to Maestu in Alava ad- came to be exonerated frdm the heart- 
joining the Amescoas, As thiswas apost I'ending atrocitiessolongpenjetrated in 
of muwi moment, which had been long carrying them into oirect. Tlie King of 
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England had dismissed the Wliig Min- to, and thus the convention remained 
istry, the Duke of Wellington hj3l been applicable only to the northern pro- 
sent for, and framed a Government, of vmces, as the Queen’s general’s autnor- 
which Sir R. Peel was to be the head, ity, strictlv speaking, extended no far- 
and he had entered upon his import- ther, and the Government was no party 
ant duties in the end of the year 1884. to the compact. It will appear in the 
One of his first cares was to inquire sequel what a cruel use tlie Spanish 
into the deplorable civil war raging Liberals made of tliis limitation, w^.en 
in Spain; and the result was that in other places the fortune of war 
commissioners were sent out, at the threw prisoners into their hands ; and 
head of whom was Lord Elliot, to from the first the convention was very 
Navarre to endeavour to effect a modi- coldly regarded by the Government 
fication in the mutual slaughter which at Madrid. 

was going on, and get the contest com 71. Mina, as is generally the case 
ducted according to the rules of civil- in societies governed by democratic in- 
ised nations. They were courteously fiuonces, was overwhelmed by the dis- 
received by Don Carlos at Segura, who comiitures ho had experienced. There 
was no sooner informed of the humane was no end of t|m publk accusations 
object of their mission, than he saids against him, ana his situation be- 
am rejoiced to hear that such is tween the difficulties in front and 
your object, aud only wish you hkd the clamour in rear soon became such 
come sooner. 1 at once a^ree to the that he felt it insupportable, and ten- 
proposed cartel; the opposite systeift dered his resignation, which was ac- 
was begun by my enemies, not my od- cepted, and General Valdez appoint- 
herents. They have sufticently shown ed in his stead- The new generalis- 
^at Los Arcos and Echarri that they simo, seeing the fate of his predecessor, 
wl8hed^.o put an end to the sanguin- and aware of the extreme impatience 
ary system.” This led to a conven- which had now come to pervade not 
tion between the contending parties, only the Government, but the whole 
which was signed on the 26tli April, dura and inhabitants*of Madrid, at 
by which it was agreed that the Jives the checkered fortune and inexplicable 
of prisoners should be spared, and the prolongation qf the war, resolved on 
manner in which they were to be ex- the most vigorous measures. Deeming 
changed dofiued. It was also provid- the precedmg disasters owing to the 
ed by Art 6 that ** no person, civil or division of t& Queen’s forces, %nd the 
military, shall be deprived of life on a<lvantage which, in a war of posts, 
account of his political opinions with- the mountaineers had in the defence 
out a trial and condemnation according of their valleys, he resolved to reverse 
to the laws ili forc«’* So far all was the system, and rely on an attack 
well ; but unfortunately the conven- with invincible forces in one direction, 
tion was so worded that it applied His plan was to concentrate his five 
only to the contest in Naitarre ana the divisions, comprising thirty battalions 
Basque pic^nces, without saying any- and above 20,000 combatants, in one 
thing to the war in other paxts of mass on tlieEbro, and, advancing with 
Spai|k}j^y the twenty-seven Oarlists cap- it li^ough Navarre, clear the Amescoas, 
tureollii an English vessel on the coast and sweep the whole Oarlists before 
of B&ay, who were feft to their fate, him, and, driving them up against the 
This was not the fault eith^ of Lord frontier, force them either to capitulate 
Elliot or his able coadjutors^ Colonel or take refuge in France, where they 
*WyldoandCobnelGurwood,who^ere would immediately be disarmed and 
most strenuous in tlieir endeavours to made prisoners* He arrived at Yit- 
get the sg^ment extended to hostiU- toria and assumed the command on 
ties in every quarter, and get an the. 17th April; and preceded his ad- 
tiele to that efiect minute4 in t)^ odn*-. vance by a proclamation, in which he 
, ventioju This* hchreyer, the Spanish tlireatened, if resistance was pemisted 
posltiyely refused to accede in, to sUrpasi^ if that yrere possible, 
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his predecessors in devastation and 
cruelty.* 

72. No sooner did Zumalacarregui 
hear of this formidable invasion than, 
quitting Vergara, in Guipuscoa, wliich 
ho had invested, he re-entered the 
Amescoas with a chosen body of troops, 
and posted them in the most advanta- 
geous manner to make a standin it, and 
shelter that last asylum of loyalty and 
freedom. Outposts were stationed on 
tlie road leading from Vittoria to Con- 
trasta, the western entrance into the 
upper valley of the Amescoas, to give 
notice of the enemy’s approach, and 
retard his advance ; but the bulk of 
the Carlist forces, consisting of ten bat- 
talions, musTenng sin thousand bayon- 
ets, were })osted in advance o&Eulate, 
midway in the valley, not so much 
to bar the enemy’s advance, as to draw 
him on to ground on which he would 
combat to a disadvantage. Valdez, on 
the 21st, advanced along the heights on 
tJie Urbasa side of the valley, design- 
ing to turn and outflank the enemy, 
w’ho were in the low grounds bcneatL 
By daylight on 22d April the Chris- 
tinos were sjeen, sixteen thousand 
strong, painfully toiling over the rocks 
and scaurs whiem had wen chosen for 
their advance. It prowod to he over 
gi’onnd which was so rugged and in- 
hospitable that they were in a miser- 
able condition before "they reached 
the pass of Gollano, at the upper 
end of the valley, where the Carlist 
forces were now strongly posted near 
a castellated mansion. This they 
abandoned on the approach of the 
enemy, hoping to induce Valdez to 
follow them into the wild country be- 

* ** If within flftpen days yon do not make 
ronr submission, I declare, in the n.08t pos- 
itive tenns, that I will up to the 1l9tn.es, 
withimt mercy, the whole population of those 
Talleys which usually afford a refuge to the 
rebels, and where they meet with a criminal 
reception and ftesh resources. The measare 
is a painful one, but all humane feelings must 
be hushed when the good Of the country re- 
miires it The conflagration of Moscow saved 
luissia. I bring you pardon and peace, or 
persecution and momimtim. The option 
is with you. 1 shall be inflexible in my duty, 
and omit no means of fnlfliling it, however 
rigorous they may be,”— Proclamafiono/ Vah 
dcr, 16tA jiprU 1836; Waltow, ii. 831. 
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yond. This, however, he declined to 
do ; and, w’orn out with this harassing 
warfare, where he could never bring 
his opponents to action except on 
groimd of their own choosing, ne re- 
solved to force his way out of the 
Amescoas by the pass leading down 
to Estella, on the Pampeluna road. 
Wheeling round to his right, therefore, 
he concentrated his troops, and poured 
rapidly down on the defile of Artaza. 
There the Carlists received them with 
a heavy fire from timilleurs posted on 
the rocks and behind the trees, near 
the bottom of the pass. After a fierce 
conflict, attended with alternate suc- 
cess, the Queen’s troops, fighting with 
the courage of despair, forced the pas- 
Ikage, and, leaving the strait almost 
choked with bodies, burned on to- 
wards Estella. While they were push- 
ing on in disorder they were assailed in 
flank and rear by fi-esh bodies of Zu- 
malacnrrcgui’s men. This completed 
their defeat. Ere they reached Estella* 
they had lost fully 3000 men, and 4000 
muskets wei’e taken by the Carlists, 
almost all of English manufacture. 
On this occasion some Congreve rock- 
ets, supplied by the Britisli, were cap- 
tured by the mountaineers, being the 
first made use of in this war. They 
are still preserved in those secludeil 
valleys as curiosities and trophies of 
their victory over tlie haughty island- 
ers, who had thus exemplified their 
adherence to their boasted principles 
of non-intervention bydiringing fire 
and sword into thei^ peaceful valleys. 

73. This great success was shortly 
after follow^ by an important advan- 
tage in Biscay. Dissatis^j^ with the 
conduct of Espartero there, who had 
been unable, as already mentioned, to 
prevent the burning of the mills and 
granaries outside the towm of Bilbao, 
though he had a garrison of 4000 men 
in it, midez, immediately after his 
owi^ appoiument, deprived him of 
the command, which ne bestowed on 
Iriaite, an old emigrant. jDesirous of 
signalising his accession to the com- 
mand by some brilliant exploit, the 
new general issued from his walls 
on 20th April, intending to relieve 
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Lequeito, which had been long block- after, it was too soon for it to have 
aded, and to make a tour along had any efTect on the military opera- 
the coast. The first town he had tions. And, in point of fact, it had 
to pass through was Guernica, in not come into operation when the worst 
which an ambush was placed in the of them was sustained ; for Yalde/Zs 
houses by the Carlists, who allowed signature was only affixed to it at Lo- 
the enemy to reach the great square g|rono on the 25th April, when a fugi- 
without opposition. Suddenly a stream tive from the battles in the AmescoAs. 
of fire issued from all the windows of The prime minister, M. Martinez de 
the houses looking into the square, by la Rosa, defended the measure on the 
which several hundreds of the Chris- ground that it was intended to put an 
tinos were struck down. It was only end to the horrors of war ; ana that, 
after great slaughter and a violent when the Queen's allies pressed such a 
struggle that they succeeded in forcing measure upon her generals, they could 
their way out by the road to Lequeito, not refuse their consent. The popu- 
whither they were pursued by the lace of Madrid, however, irritated by 
great body of the Canists. They left defeat, and thirsting after blood, were 
four hundred of their number shut up not to bo so afpsfised. S/erious riots 
in a blockhouse, who were not re-« broke opt in many parts of the town, 
lieved until Espartoro came np witli a in which the cry was, Viva la liber- 
largo column, which, with great diffi- tad, mueran los pastileros, muera la 
culty, got them off and back to Bilbao, rosita ! ” and the Minister narrowly 
after abandoning the whole objects of escaped with his life when stepping 
the expedition. Espeurtero burned the into his carriage. As it was, the riots 
town before leaving it, and, imitating were not put down till strong coercive 
^Mina’s barbarous policy, put an in- measures nad been adopted, and mili- 
scriptioK* on the scorched rums, “Here tary quartered in various parts of the 
sto(^ Guernica ! In Kavarre, after town. Still more alarming were the 
their ^eat defeat in the Amescoas, the symptoms on the part the soldiery ; 
main body of the Queen’s troops i-e- for mutiny broke out in the 2d bat- 
tired behind the Ebro to Lomno. On talion of urban guards, the whole offi- 
the 6th May they abandoned the forth cers of which resigned, 
fied post of Kstella, on the road fium 75. Matters had now come to such 
that point to Pampeluna, and on the a pass in the northern provinces of 
same day Valdez arrived at the latter Spain, that without the aid of foreign 
fortress, and assumed the command intervention the cause of the Queen 
from Mina. was lost in every part of the county. 

74. These )pp^ted misfortunes, to This is proved by the most conclusi%'e 
which no one could Wee an end, shook of all evidence, the official and solemn 
the Government df the Queen to its representations of the Christinp gen- 
foundations in eveiy part of Spain. A erals, assembled to deliberate on the 
Carlist conspiracy was formed at Seville prosj^ets of the war. The state of 
in the end dfApril,which,howevor,was the army was submitted to them, and 
discovered, and proved abortive, the the discussion which followed was of 
leaders having been shot on June 10. the oiost stormy character. Two re- 
But more s^ous diitobances soon soluticms, however, were adopted by 
after bioke out in Kaari<^ which con- the meeting, with one only dissenting 
tinned with great violence on^ 16th voice. The first was that it had be- 
of May and two following days. ^ come indispensable to evacuate the 
assumed cause of these riots was the fortified ou^^osts, and concentrate the 
Elliot convention, to whichbhe Eib>^ ticops in a few central points. The 
erals persisted in assigning th^ disas- seixmd was “ that the report should be 
tez:s which had been expetisi^d, sent to Government, to the ofiect that 
though, as it was bw.EnmttlacSmgni the means p^t at the disq^osal of the 
*Bi^^ on 17th Apru$ and the battles commander-in-ohief were not sufficient 
of lhe Amesqoas were foug^it five days to put down the insurrecti^ and that 
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as there was not time to organise fresh fall of Villafranca was imminent, Es- 
troops, the intervention of foreign nartero in Biscay drew together rein- 
powers has become indispensable.*’ forcements from all quarters, and as a 
The report was immediately drawn last effort set forth at the head of 
out and signed by all the officers pre- 7000 men, taking the great road to 
sent except one, who declined to affix Yillafranca, which ^vas by this time 
his signature, not from dissenting as hard pressed by the Carlists. This 
the state of the army, but from an led to the most important action 
aversion, under any cii-cumstances, to which had yet occurred in the war, 
liave recourse to forei^ intervention, and which, but for foreign interven- 
The report so signed was intrusted tion, would have decided the contest 
to General Cordova, who set out with- in favour of Don Carlos, 
out delay for Madrid, and ti-avelled 77. Learning the approach of the 
by tlie very relay of horses which had enemy to raise the siege, Zumalacar- 
been stationed along the road to bring regut concerted a plan w'ith Eraso and 
intelligence of the expected victory of his nephew, a young farmer in the 
Valdez. neighbourhood, who was acquainted 

76. Ziimalacarrigili's next move with every crag and path it contained, 
was to drive the Christines General* and disposed his men so as to sur- 
£1 Pastor, into St Sebastian, where prise them. Eraso was to lead with 
he left him blockaded by six thou- a few picked battalions, Zumalacar- 
»and men. He himself, retuming tonregui to follow with the main body. 
Alava, advanced >vith eleven batta- The Queen’s troops during the night, 
lions and six huudi'ed horse to Yit- when they had come near the Carlists, 
toria, mider the walls of which he were bivouacking in two valleys o'm 
drew up his forces, offering battle to either side of a low range of undu- 
the enemy. Finding, however, that lating hills called the DeSiarga or 
they declined the encounter, he drew Yergara heights, which separated the 
off and appsared before Trevino, an contiguous valleys from each other, 
old Moorish town, surmounted bv a The Christinos flattered themselves 
ruined castle on the northern or left that they were secure from a surprise 
bank of the Ebin. He had only one on these eminences, each dhision of 
gun, named by his followers Boca their forces having its flank sup- 
Negra (black mouth) ; hut such good ported by steep heights. On tins 
use was made of it, tiilt in a few days very circumstance tlie Carlist Genenil 
the garrison, consisting of 500 men, founded his plan of a nocturnal sur- 
capitulaled, all of whom immediately prise. Setting out as the evening bell 
entered the Carlist ranks. The supe- was tolling witk his whole force, he 
riority of the Carlists in the field entered at nightiaiJ the intermediate 
was now very apparent. Immedi- range of hills, and stole along them im- 
ately after this success he crossed the perceived tiilhe had reach^ the centre 
mountains and invested Yillafranca, of the now separated Clyiistino force, 
a fortified town in Guiposcoa, on Then suddenly halting, he formed his 
the great road to Bayonne, and as men into two divisions, each of which 
it contained a garrison of 2000 Ihen, poured down with irresistible vigour 
Valdez issued from Pampeluna, on on the unsuspecting enemy beneath. 
28th May, to attempt its relief, at The Qupen’s troops, worn out with 
the same time sending orders to fatigue^ere almost all buried in sleep, 
Oraa to march from Lecumferri to ami, fearing nothing, had placed few 
oo-operato in the movement. Chaa, out]^sts on their flames, and scarce any 
liowever, fell into an ambuscade in the quarter fiem whence the attack 
in doing BOf in which he lost fiOO was made. Never surprise more 
killed, 580 prisoners, and hk entire complete, or more skilftiBy manas^. 
brigade of mountain guns. Dis- Scarce any resistance was anywhere 
couraged by this disaster, Yaldez re- attempted; where it wa^ defeat im- 
turned to Fampelnna. But as the mediately ensued. The Carlists had 
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assured their enemies in this attack 
that they would give quarter, and they 
were as good as their woixi. Fifteen 
hundred prisoners of all ranks were 
made, whose lives were all spared, 
while the killed and wounded on the 
part of the vanquished did not exceed 
a hundred. Several thousand mus- 
kets fell into the hands of the Carlists, 
with which were immediately armed 
fourteen hundred prisoners, who pray- 
ed to be admitted into their ranks. 
They were quickly formed into two 
battalions, which behaved with great 
gallantry during the remainder di the 
war. The remains of Esnartero’s troops 
fled back in disorder along the main 
road. Yillafranca capitmated next 
day with its whole garrison, and Don 
Carlos entered it in triumph amidst 
the acclamations of the innabitants. 
Soon after the whole fortified posts in i 
possession of the enemy in Guipuscoa 
and Upper Navarre, Elisondo, San 
fiSteban, Urdax, Engue, in the Bastan, 
Tolosa, and Verpra, on the ^eat road 
to Bayofine, fell into the^nds of 
the victors. 

78. The Carlist chiefs now resolved 
in a council of war, contrary to the 
opinion of Zumalacarregui, to un- 
dertake the siege of Bilb^, and that 
neral accordingly sat down before 
e place with seventeen battalions ; 
while Castor, to aid the operations, 
established himself In Portugalete.* 
The siege was commenced with two 
mortars and ebven ggns, the heaviest 
of which were eighteen -pounders, all of 
which had been wrested from the ene- 
my in lair fight Two cisrumstances 
have given melancholy interest to this 
memorable siege. It was tfie first occa- 
sion on which the provisionsef the Quad- 
ruple Alliance were put into practical 
operation, and the En^sh forces were 
brought into collision'withthe defenders 
of Spanirii iudei>endence. l/)nl John 
Hay of the Castor and Captain Lapidtee 
of rile Ringdove reached Bilbao on the 
fith, and, after recommending some 

* Zanudapwregui etrongly ftwed the ex»«. 
of Investing Vii^^rls at and, 
iw eof>h a$ that place was reduced, of maroh- 
i4|%' with the whole Carlist force direct on 


alterations in the scheme of defence, 
which were adopted by the governor, 
suggested the landing from the Royal 
Tar of a party of British gunners, vyhich 
was at once acceded to. Two Eng- 
lish guns were also landed and placed 
on a new fortification thrown up for 
the occasion, and manned by Briti^li 
gunnel’s. Still keeping up the ap- 
pearance of neutrality, the Briti.sh 
officers landed and waited oii Ziima- 
laearregui, who received them courte- 
ously, and assured them of every pro- 
tection to the subjects or property of 
Great Britain. Sleanwhile, Valdez, 
alarmed at the pi'ospect of losing Bil- 
bao with its powerful garr^on, assem- 
bled fifteen thousand men 'at Vittoria 
for its rtlief, and set out to accom- 
plish it. But such was the activity 
of the Carlists, and the discourage- 
ment of his own men, that he was un^ 
able to approach the scene of dan- 
ger. Ochandiano, a fortified tow’u 
lying on the direct road to Bilbao, 
Salvatierra, a town of the utmost mo- 
ment in a strategical point of view, 
as commanding the road from Vittoria 
to rumpeluna, and Eybar on the Ega, 
were evacuated by the discouraged 
Chriatinos, and the proposed march 
prevented. Meanwhile, the sie^ was 
vigorously pressed ; a breach haa been 
effected, and a storming party to?d oft’, 
when Zumalacarregui, when viewing 
the operations from a distance, was acci- 
dentally wounded by a stray shot from 
the ramparts in the calf of the leg. 

79. This was a grievous, and, as it 
proved in the end, a fatal blow to the 
cause of the Carlists. The wound of 
the chief ivas not in itself dangerous, 
and if his ardent disposition and sur- 
rounding circumstances would have 
a4imlSted of its brinjg properly treated, 
in all probability it would have led 
to no serious consequences. But this 
proved impossible. From the place 
where he was wounded he was canied 
in a Hide litter to Durango, over 
a rough iroad, which brought on a 
Sli^t fever, and that malady, in itself 
al^ trifling, was speedily a^ravated 
by Ms exc^ive anxiety ^out the 
issue of the contest in w'hich he was 
engaged> and over whi(%> he well 
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knew his loss would throw a dark 
cloud. The King immediately hast- 
ened to visit him, but, from the first, 
the suffering hero seemed to liave a 
presentiment that his wound would 
prove mortal, and his whole anxiety 
was, before his departure, to make 
Aeh arrangements as might insure its 
ultimate success. When asked by 
Don Carlos, who was bathed in tears, 
who should command the army in his 
absence, he replied, “Your majesty.” 
He evinced the greatest desire to be 
taken to Onnaiztegui, his birthplace, 
which was ten leagues distant, and 
thitlier he was carried during two long 
days, the« peasants turning out in 
speechless sorrow fflong the whole roac^ 
to sec the mouniful procesftioii pass. 
“They beheld in him the defender of 
their sovereign’s throne, the guardian 
bf their own fucroSt the conqueror of» 
Quesada, Rodil, Mina, and Valdez.” 
(.m reaching the place of his nativity, 
he was lodged in the house of his 
brother, who was the curate of the 
place; his affectionate wife was in 
Hordeaux, whither she had been sent 
by the Frenth police. Soon after his 
arrival, the personal physician of Don 
C‘arlos recommended that the ball 
should instantly be Attracted. “Set 
to work, then,” said Zumalacan’c- 
gui, A* at once ; I am^ready ; there is 
my leg.” The operation w^as success- 
fully performed, and the ball got 
out ; but it was too great a strain on 
his exhausted frame. Immediately 
after, he was seized with a violent 
fever, Avhich soon led to delirium. In 
his raving, he spoke incessantly of 
battles and sieges, of Vittoria, Madrid, 
and Bilbao, and it was evident that 
some mournful presentiment had got 
possession of his mind. He was con- 
stantly attended by his two faithful 
aides-de-camp, Colonels Reyna and 
Lacy, and by his brother the curate. 
At length he fell into a soft slumber, 
in the course of which he breathed his 
last on the 23d June 1885. He was 
buried in the first instance in the 
neighbouring church, beside the re- 
mains of his ancestors ; but he was 
afterwards disinterred, and conveyed 
to a secret asylum, known only to the 


King and the brother of the deceased; 
it being feared that, should the chances 
of war again change and the Liberals 
get possession of the country, even 
the ashes of the dead would not be 
secure from profanation in that ruth- 
less contest. 

80. Zumalacarregui was undoubt- 
edly one of the noblest charactem who 
have done honour to the human race, 
or of whose exploits history has made 
mention. He was alike supeiior to 
the love of money, the first desire of 
ordinary, and the thirst for praise, the 
last •infirmity of noble minds. Heart 
and soul he w-os heroic. Profoundly 
moved by the feelings of loyalty, 
wrapped up in his duty to his kiug 
and country, no difficulties could ar- 
rest, no dangers appal him. Accom- 
panied with the impulse of this lofty 
sense of duty, obstacles the most 
threatening, reverses the most dis- 
heartening, were but as dust in the 
balance. “ Fais ce qtie, advun'M 
ce qni pmirraf* was his m^xim, and 
his life was a ceaseless obedience to it. 
He never bad a thought for himself. 
He gave everything away to others ex- 
cept his own honour, wliich he pre- 
served religiously in his own keeping. 
He never bought command or honours 
from his sovereign, any more than he 
thought of enriching iiimsolf by the 
fruit of his victories. Greatness was 
forced upon him, because he was the 
most deserving ; not obtained because 
he was the mo^ ambftious. He was 
entirely destitute* of selfish feelings 
He began the contest, and perilled his 
life on theaissup, when to all appear- 
ance it was utterly hepeless, when 
nothing but the dungeon or the scaf- 
fold was to be anticipated from en- 
gaging in it When he raised his 
standard in tAe valley of Bastan, and 
amids^the wilds of toe Amescoos, he 
could ^ly only on the support of a 
hundred half-armed mountaineers, 
and he con fronted the military strength 
of Spain and Portugal, of France and 
England. Often worsted, as was un- 
avoidable in the circumstances, he was 
never subdued ; and after a contest of 
two years’ dumtion, by the confession 
of his enemies he had obtained the 
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mastery over all his domestic foes, and supplies of every sort were shut out by 
nothing bat foreign intervention could the vigilance of the French douaniers on 
have prevented mm from placing his the Pyrenees, and of the English cruisers 
lawful sovereign on the throne. Ho on the coast of Biscay ; he had no 
had defeated all the genertds whom clothes for his men, and neither hos- 
the Queen's Government had sent pitals nor magazines. The muskets 
against him. Quesada, Rodil, Mina, and bayonets with which he won his 
Yaldez, aimed with the whole mili- victories all bore the Tower mark, and 
tary strength of Spain, had fled before had boon wrested from their opponents 
his mountaineers. He had inspired by his Imlf-arined and undisciplined 
such love and enthusiasm among his bands. Without doubt, such astonish- 
followers, that one and all would nave ing achievements could not have been 
died in his cause. In his own country the work only of one man : unuucstion- 
he has already taken a place beside ably he was powerfully aided by tho 
the Paladins of the olden time/ and courage and energy of his officers, the 
his exploits are celebrated with those unboundedattachmentaiidheroicspirit 
of the Ci<i in the national songs of of the peasantry, and tho /itrengtli of 
Spain. But history must award him ^.the countrj” in whitih the contest lay, 
a wider mausoleum, and assign him a which w^ in great part fit only for the 
place beside Leonidas and Epaminon- movements of foot soldiers. But foot 
das, Fabius and Scipio, John Hunnia- soldiers can move on one side as well 
dcs and John Sobieski, Robert Bruce >*03 the oilier. The Queen’s troops were 
and Wiliam Tell, in the glorious pan- always greatly superior in numbers, 
theon which is the common patrimony and incompaiubly so in discipline and 
tf the human race. equipment. The great ment of the 

81. As^a general, his merits were Carlist chieftain was, that ho was so 
hardly less conspicuous, and he only careful in his movements and so wary 
required to have lived longer, and ex- in his strategy, that, while ho often 
erted his talents on a wider theatre, gained great advantages, he never suf- 
to have taken his place beside the tered a reverse which was not in a few 
most renowned commanders. But days repaired; and thus his career, 
magnitude of force wielded is not though much checkered, was, oii the 
always the test of military virtue, nor whole, one of progressive success, and 
ultimate success of great generalship, at length rendefcd him victorioefi over 
The Prince of Conde and Sie Admired all his opponents. 

Coligni displayed as great ability in 82. It was the system of warfare 
manoenvring a few thousand men in which he adopted, and which brought 
the neighbouriiood ^ Paris in tho into play all the advantages of nis 
French rell^ous tsars, as Napoleon situation, and neutralised those of his 
did in the &ection of as many hnii- enemies, which was the main cause of 
dred thousand in the ctMipaigns of this success. He knew well both his 
Russia or GoEma^. If we compare men and the ground on which they 
the force which ZumtHacamgai ever were to act; and he was careful not 
had under his orders, and the resources to etjgage in a serious encounter ex- 
on which he could rely, with those cept m situations where they were 
which his antagonists HUd under their suited to each other. He had no ar- 
command, the victories wld^ he tillery, and scarce any cavalry, and 
won, and the steady rise of tne side his foot-soldiers were far from having 
wliich he espoused, his merit must ilK>- tlie solidity of the Castilian battidions. 
pear truly astonishing. He had a They would have made a very poor 
few hundred unarmea mountaineers figure beside the battalions of the 
to begin witl^ scaroe any ammuni- Guards in reserve at Madrid. But 
tion»und not a single piece of cannon; they were, at first at least, 

when he died, n^ai*]y 90,000 dii- for tnese reasons, unable to combat 
cipiJined atid soldiem obeyed the Queen’s troops in the open field» 

the orders of Son Carlos. Arms and they were only on that ansount the 
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more formidable in conflicts among always nffable and often jocular with 
the rocks, trees, and brushwood, his soldiers, and in this way, like Na- 
with which the valleys of Navarre poleon, acquired their unbounded st- 
and Biscay were beset. His men, tachment. But he was m steady dis- 
thoujgh not initiated in the art of ciplinarian, and admitted of no excuse 
moving in solid bodies, were admir- for the non-performance of duty. Na 
ably adapted for this desultory war- turally gentle and humane, he under- 
fire, in which the combatants could went the utmost agony when obliged 
not be arrayed in compact masses to order the reprisals which the bar- 
from the obstacles of the ground, but barous system of war introduced by 
where they fought singly often under the Christinos often rendered neces- 
cover of trees and rocks after the saiy. But, strong as this feeling was, 
manner of sharpshooters, and every- and strenuously as he laboured to in- 
thing came to depend on the activity, troduce a more humane practice, his 
presence of mind, and courage of the sense^of justice was still stronger ; and 
individual men. For long Zumala- when he saw that, despite all ms efforts 
caiTegui neger allowed his men to be to the contrary, the Liberals went on 
drawn into a conflftt except on such ^shooting the wounded and prisoners 
mx)und, and on it their agility and without mercy, he was stern and re 
local knowledge of the mountains lentless in his retaliation. He was 
gave them a decided advantage over utterly indifferent to money, and never 
the heavy-armed phalanxes of the acame home in the evening without 
enemy. This was his great merit, having emptied his pockets to the sick 
hence his astonishing success. He or wounded whom he had met by the 
was a little man, and had a remark- way ; and though large sums, in the* 
able stoop with his shoulders; but way of contiibutions and otherwise, 
his eye was piercing, and he was passed through his hands, ho never 
endowed with uncommon personal kept a dollar, and died as poor as the 
stren^h. Im powers of endurance, humblest of his followers. Altogether 
whether of fatigue or hunger, he was he seemed cast in the antique mould, 
surpassed by none of his followers ; yet with an element of Christian char- 
ana he never required l:hem to submit ity in his breast He realised what 
to privations which he was not the Paoli said of Napoleon — he resembled 
first to undergo himself, lie was the heroes of PlutarcL 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

SPAINT, FKOM THE DEATH OF ZUMAXJLCAEREOiri 11^1835, TO THE TER- 
MIXATION OF THE OARLI8T \^R IN 1840. 

1. So groat was the reputation which laiffl, which were nearly all in favour 
Zumalacarregui had acquired, even of the Queen, openly maintained this 
during his brief career oi two years, opinion; and Lord Palmerston did not 
that it was generally believed in Eu- hesitate, as will immediately appear, 
rope that the cause of the Carlists do- to express the same opinion in Perlia- 
pended on his single arm, and that ment* But these expectations were 
after he was struck down it wm no it death of ZomaUearregui may be 
more. The Liberal journals of Eng- considered, we apprehend, as the signal for 
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not realised; the vrav continued eiglit* 
een months longer, and, beyond all 
doubt, but for the vigorous interven- 
tion of England, would have led to 
Bon Carlos being placed on the throne. 
On the death of their renowned chief, 
Eraso was put in temporary charge of 
the troops before Bilbao, but Genei-al 
Villare.al was ultimately appointed to 
the chief command— an aole and ac- 
tive officer, live and-thiity years of age, 
who had been bred up in the school, 
and inherited many of the qualities, 
of Zumalacarregui. Don Carlos, how- 
ever, as that lamented chief liud re- 
commended, nominally had the chief 
command, and was generally at head- 
quarters, and often under fire, exposed 
to great personal danger. The want of 
their former leader’s strategic talents, 
however, was soon felt. Cordova, who 
hud now succeeded Yoldez in the com* 
mand of the Queen’s troops, collected 
twenty thousand men, and with thisim- 
«rposingforce, which was much more than 
the Carlists could oppose to them, since 
they haSl a considerable force detached 
towaixls Puente de la Reyna, his gen- 
erals Espartero and Espalete succeed- ! 
eJ, by following the circuitous route 
of Portugalete, in penetrating to Bil- 
bao, and in consequence the siege of 
that town was raLsed— the Carlists ra- 
tiring to the mountains in tho neigh- 
bourhood, from whence, however, they 
still maintained a distant blockade of 
the place. 

2. In pursuance the representa- 
tion, already meb|ioned, of the gene- 
rals in Navarre of the impossibility of 
withstanding the Cariist^without for- 
eign intenoentioit, the Queen’s Gov- 
ernment at Madrid, in the begin- 
ning of June, before Zumalacarregui’s 
death, made a formal demand through 
General Alava for tha immediate aid 
of an auxiliary force. The r^uest was 
at first made to the FrencIrGovem- 
inent; and it was for some dajks a. 

the speedy retreat of lion Curios from the 
Peninsalft, The m^aes have already 
fused, It Is safd, to aet under the orders of 
me Count d'Espana; Indeed, unless another 
ZUMaUcaivegtu be foRUd sihtH^themstives, 
itjs very pxpbable that their whole army win 
oSsae to Chraatcie, June 
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matter of serious delibcratiou in tho 
Cabinet of Louis Pliilippe whether 
they should not at once interpose with 
twenty thousand men. It was at length 
determined, however, not to appear on 
the theatre with the Royal forces for 
fear of the coutiigion of democracy 
spreading from the Peninsula to the 
branch soldiers, but to permit troops 
to be levied in France by private ad- 
venturers. Apydication was next made 
to the Englirii Government, in name of 
General Alava, who petitioned for au 
order in council authorising the rais- 
ing of ** ten thousand men in tlie 
United Kingdom, with the view of 
speedily terminating the- unfortunate 
stniggle which engages the attention 
of the*^panish Government in Na- 
varre ana the Basque provinces — a 
struggle which various local circum- 
stances have so long protracted.'* He 
expressed a **hope that the British 
Government would agree that it was 
of the greatest consequence to attain 
this object, even if it were only for the 
purpose of putting an end to the ex- 
ample, most |)emicious to all nations, 
of an open resistance* to legitimate 
government" liord Palmerston, on 
8th June, returned an answer, ** That 
an order in c(Aincil should be imme- 
diately prepared for permitting British 
subjects to engage in the service of her 
Catholic Mfuesty.” Next day the or- 
der appeared in the London Gazette, 
and it was soon known in military cir- 
cles that tho command of the auxuiaiy 
legion was to be given to Lieut. -Col. 
Evans, since distinguished in the Cri- 
mean wars as Sir De Lacy Evans. 

8. Although, however, the new le- 
(pon was thus authorised by the Bri- 
tish Government, yet they were not, 
proflerly speaking, national troops. 
Thev were mercenaries in the service 
of the Spanish Government, and paid 
by them. But the funds for their equip- 
ment and pay were in reality provided 
by the British committee, whichconsist- 
ed of the capitalists who had advanced 
money to the democratic Cortes before 
the restoration of the King's power in 
1828, and who saw no oriier way of 
recovering payment of their debts biit 
by keeping the liberal Goffynment on 
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the throne. The legionaiy soldiers 
wore the red uniform, in order that 
they might he surrounded with the 
halo of renown which the British 
troops had eerned on the fields of 
Peninsular fame j but they were no 
other than mercenaries, raised and 
paid by foreign adventurers, though 
with the sanction of the Government 
of the country from wliich they came. 
Ample bounties, however, were oIFer- 
ed, and the press in general warmly 
supported the soldiers, as it was said, 
of freedom. Although a good many 
veterans joined their ranks, yet they 
were, on the whole, a motley crew, 
almost entirely raised in London and 
the great coftimerciai towns, and, be- 
ing brought together and equipped in 
great haste, they were far from pos- 
sessing the solidity of regular soldiers. 
Tl^y had neither the discipline of the 
Spanish infantry, nor the activity and 
powers of endurance of the Carlists, so 
that they were in neither point of 
view adapted to the country in which 
they w'cre engaged. Thus, although 
ten thousand of the legion landed in 
the course of t}^o summer on the Span- 
ish coasts, and they were all individu- 
ally brave as the Anglo-Saxons always 
are, and ably commanded, they were 
of little real service in the campaign 
■which ^sued, excepting by compel- 
ling an equal or supeiiof body of Car- 
lists to be always stationed to watch 
them — a distraction of force which, in 
the closely balanced state of the con- 
tending parties, without doubt much 
contributed to the ultimate success of 
the Queen’s party. 

4. Lord Palmerston said in tlie 
House of Commons on the 24th June, 
when the subject was brought for vord, 
*'-It is now apparent that the Spa]iLsh 
people as a whole are with the Queen; 
the insurrection is confined to a few 
isolated provinces, the success of Don 
Carlos is an inip<^biUty, and the 
Queen’s triumph is in evdry respect an 
English interest.” General Evans re- 
iterated the some sentiments, observ- 
ing that the proposed force was fully 
adectuate to tne object in view, and 
that ultimate success was certain, as 
It was preposterous to suppose that fif- 


teen thousand mountaineers could suc- 
cessfully resist a hundred and twenty 
thousand Spanish troops, admirably 
drilled and equipped, and having the 
whole fortresses and military resources 
of the monarchy at their command, 
aided by ten thousand British soldiers. 
The necessity under whichf according 
to the Spanish generals, the Llbeim 
Government, though possessed of all 
these resources, lay of applying to the 
Cabinets of Paris and London for ex- 
ternal aid to put down the insurrec- 
tion, formed an instructive commen- 
tary OB these ■words. And if any fai- 
ther proof of their entire boundless- 
ness were required, it would be found 
in the facts to be immediately noticed, 
iRiat, through this country, thus held 
out as thoroughly attaclied to the 
Queen’s Government, with the excep- 
t^pn of the Basque provinces, a Carlist 
army of 7000 men marched from Bis- 
cay to Gibraltar without opposition, 
and tliat Don Carlos led a triiUng force ^ 
to the gates of Madrid. 

5. 1%e Christinos were not tong of 
showing that they would set at nought 
the Elliot convention, which had been 
so religiously observed by their oppo- 
nents in their great victories over Val- 
dex. The Carlists had prosecuted, ever 
since the siege of Bilbao had been rais- 
ed, an attack on Puente de la Reyna, 
on the Arga river, the -only remaining 
foitified town on the road between 
Pamwlnna and the Ebro, now in the 
hands of the Queen’s troops. On tlie 
14th July, ColoniL Vicente Reyna, a 
gallant officer, and brother to one of 
the King’s pec^fil aides-de-camp, who 
commanded their artillery, was sur- 
prised and taken; he was immediately 
shot, with six of his followers. Cor- 
dova meanwhile assembled his forces 
at Lerin, consisliDg of 16,000 infantry, 
900 oavaln”, and a battery of cannon 
and Oonmve rockets, wi& which he 
advviced to raise the siege. The co- 
vering Carlist army, consisting only of 
8000 foot soldiers and 800 horse, under 
the immediate command of Don <^rlos 
in person, was posted on a stt^ong posi- 
tion on the left bank of the Ai^. Its 
great disad^'antage was, lhat, in tlie 
event of defeat, the sole line of retreat 
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of the Oarlists to the Amescoas layover brought the horrors of the contest they 
the bridge of Mendigorria, on their right had so long encouraged to their own 
rear- Trusting to his great superiority doors, excited the warmest feelings of 
of force, which was above two to one, resentment in the breasts of the people 
Cordova brought forward every arm — of Great Britain, and furnished the 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery— \rith Liberal press with a fair ground for 
which, ne commenced an impetuous holding up the Government which had 
attack on the hostile line. But, vi- issued it to universal obloquy, ^et, 
gorons as was the attack, the resistance while such feelings arc not to be won- 
was not less stubborn ; and as they dered at, and it is to be hoped will 
had the advantage of the ground, the always prevail when such a cruel policy 
loss was much greater on the part of the is announced, it must be recollected 
assailants than the assailed. During under what circumstances it was de- 
the struggle, two Christino companies termined on. The Oarlists were in the 
made a snow of passing ovei» to the throes of a mortal conflict in which 
Oarlists, and, when received in their quarter had for long been refused by 
lines, treacherously fired to the right tneii*opponents,and oceans of innocent 
and left, and brought down gmt num- blood had been^ed in the attempt, 
bers — an act which was speedily aveng- by the organised power of a dominant 
ed by their entire destruction. * At party, to force an obnoxious Liberal 
length, after a fierce combat of seven Government on an unwilling people, 
hours* duration, in the course of whiph When in the crisis of this sanguittary 
the Oarlists had drawn off their whole domestic contest they saw a ftew legion 
siege artillery to a place of safety on of foreign mercenaries ready to be let 
the other side of the river, the Ling loose in support of those who had so 
gave orders to retire. This could only be long bathed their peaceful valleys with 
donelflrthebridgeofMendigj)rria,wfiich blo^ it is not to be wondered at that 
was commanded by a Spanish battery, helium ad intemeciomm should be pre- 
fer the Oarlists had been obliged to claimed against such vitruders. And, 
fight with the river in their rear. They if we would rightly appreciate the feel- 
got through, however, with Don Carlos inf^ of the Spanish people on this oc- 
at their head, without serious loss, casion, we hefVe only to conceive what 
though the stones of the bridge were would have been ours if, immediately 
all discoloured by the quantity of shot after the massacres of Delhi and Cawn- 
which had rained upon them. After pore, it had been announced that a 
this desperate shock both parties equal- corps of Cossack mercenaries had been 
ly eidiausted, lay gazing at each other collected by authority of the Russian 
on the oppose sides of the Arga stream. Government in Central Asia, and was 
6. Don Carlos ndw adventured upon about to descend upon theplainsofHin- 
a step which, almough natural ^ the dostan to aid Nana Sahib in restoring 
circumstances, was flbt^porally justifi- the Asiatic Government in India, and 
able, and has contributed more than exterminating the European intruders, 
any other circumstance to the unpo- 7. But lul this notwithstanding, 
pularity of his cause wit]i the English there can be no doubt that the Du- 
people. Iteaming that the Queen’s rafigo decree was not only a fault in 
uovemment had appUedto the French {ralmeal moredity, but an error in poli* 
and Eng^h Cabinets for jSid to put tical expedience. Admitting the whole 
down the insurreetioii, he Ultted a de« force of the argument that tne English 
cree ftom Durango to the effectsthat legionaries were coming to assist a 
any foreigners who should engage in party in Spain whidh, in all save the 
the service of the Queen should be ex- Basque provinces, h^ proclaimed a 
eluded from the benefit of the Elliot war of extermination, where was tbe 
^vention, 'andleftto old Basque justice of proclaiming a similar reta- 
Mmt which subjected hch intruders liatory measure against the English 
to thephnishsMtof dei^th. The'pub* legionaries in the Basque protmeis 
lieation of ithii decree, ^hich at once ^emeelves, to whidi t% Emot cqUp 
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vention applied, and wliero it was still 
observed on both sides ? Was it justi- 
liablc to denounce the extreme penalty 
of death against the stranger before he 
had even landed on the Spanish shore, 
and when it was not as yet known 
whether he would not abide by the 
humane usages of civilised warfare? 
It point of expedience, was it wise, 
when already hard pressed by a do- 
mestic foe, to add another heart and 
soul to tlieir enemies, and convert what 
would have been the cold and languid 
support of a lukewanii ally into the 
active and cordial co-operation of an 
impassioned principal ? The people of 
England, pene^ted by admiration at 
the heroic resismnee of *he Basque pro- 
vinces, were beginning to hesitate about 
the policy of mixing themselves up 
with the Spanish civil wars, when the 
Duraigo decree for the time united idl 
feelings a^inst the Government which 
had issued it Lord Palmerston never 
failed to bring it forward, and with 
triumphant effect, w'henever the sub- 
ject was introduced in the House of 
Commons. How much more politic, 
as well as noble, u^as the conduct of the 
Duke of York in 1793, who, in an- 
swer to a savage decree of the Conven- 
tion ordering tne Republican armies to 
give no quarter to their enemies, pub- 
lished a proclamation enjoining the 
soldiers to give quarter to their ruth- 
less foes ! * 

8. But whatever may be thought 
on this point, on which the opin- 
ions of men will probably bo di- 
vided to the end of time, one thing 
is very clear, and will admit of no 
doubt, and that is, that the extreme 
Revolutionists in Spain ere long show- 
ed th^ world in an unmistakable nun- 
net what was the species of warfaft 
w’hich they demanded from, and were 
resolved to force ^on, the Govern- 
ment of Madrid. Ine outcry against 
the war administration, ip conse- 
quence of the multiplied disasters 
which they had undergone, became 
so violent that the feeUe barriers of 
Government were altogether unable 
to restrain the exce^ to which it 
4ed: The multitude, as is ever the 

* See EiMU oj chap, ezvt 50. 


case where power is practically vested 
in hands incapable of being influenced 
by reason, but perfectly sensitive to 
the impulses of passion, would tolerate 
no pause in the succession of victories 
which they had been taught to expect, 
and insisted for the immediate dis- 
missal and punishment of every gen- 
eral who experienced a reverse. Kot 
content with this, the infuriated mob 
in the great towns vented their rage 
on any Carlists or ministers of reli- 
gion whom chance threw in their way, 
and massacred them without eitlicr 
trial, msrey, or discrimination. On 
the 4th July a vast crowd assembled 
in Saragossa, and, as no resistance was 
attempted by the authorities, speedily 
bufned six convents and murderecl 
thirteen persons found in them. This 
example was soon followed at Cor- 
don, where several convents were set 
on fire ; the same was done in Murcia 
on the night of the SOtli, and at Caspe 
in Arawn four persons were massa- 
cred. In Valencia similar atrocities 
were threatened, but the thirst of the 
mob for blood w'as slaked by the base 
submission of the authorities, who de- 
livered up to them six Carlists, who 
were immediately tom in pieces amidst 
frantic j^ells. Barcelona ere long be- 
came the theatre of still more fright- 
ful atrocities. On the afternoon of 
July 25, a mob got up under pretence 
of seeing a bull-right, and soon began 
parading the streets in various bands, 
each headed by a le^er Im disguise. 
On a signal given* t^e cry arose — 
“ Away to the convents ! Death to the 
friars and impemately the w'hole, in 
separate parties, proceeded to six of 
the principal convents of the city, 
viz., those of the Augustins, the 
Trinity, two of the Carmelites, the 
Minims, and th* Dominicans. In 
the twinklijm of ®y® 

in flames, ^nile a savage multitude 
beset «11 the gates so as to prevent 
any of the wretched inmates escaping. 
Soon the whole buildings were a heap 
of smoking ruins, and of the friars 
eighty perished, either in the flames 
or listen to death with clubs at 
the gates as they were striving to 
escape from the conflagration. Three 
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hundred ecclesiastics from other con- especially in the important matter of 
Vents escaped into fort Monjuic, and as disarming the Royalist volunteers, 
many more into the citadeli where 10. This atrocious crime completed 
they found refuge ; but the military the destruction of the Queen's Govern- 
merely paraded the streets of the ment in Barcelona. After so awfnl an 
town without making any attempt to example of their power and deterniin- 
stop tlio massacres. The Captain- ation, none of the authorities, civic or 
General of the province, Lkuder, military, would undertake the refiponsi- 
overwhelmed with consteraation, fled bility of attempting even to coerce the 
into France, leaving the city in the populace. They contented themselves, 
uncontrolled possession of the mob, accordingly, with closing the gates of 
9. So flagrant and abominable an Monjuic and the citadel so as to keep 
outrage would, it was expected, open the troops in safety, and let the mob do 
the eyes of the Government to the ne- whatever they liked in the city. Thus 
cessity of taking vigorous m sasures to liberated from the semblance even of re- 
arrest the disorders ; but the attempt straint, the assassins spread themselves 
only led to fresh tumults, and the over the town, wreal^g their venge- 
most painful demonstration of the ance on all tin* Government ollices and 
weakness of the executive. On ‘ 4th mary of the greatest and most flourish- 
August, General Basa, an officer of ing commemial establishments, which 
merit and resolution, was ordered to were soon reduced to ruins. Among 
move on Barcelona at the head o(,two the rest a newly established mEU&ufac- 
thousand men from Tortosa. So great tory of steam-engines, which gave bread 
was the ferment in the city on his ap- to severalhundred persons, was reduced 
proacli, that he was advised by Gene- to ashes, as was the convent of St Se- 
rai Pastoriz, the governor of Monjuic, bastian, containing the whole archives 
not enter the walls, as, if he did so, of the province and the post-office, and 
he would he overpowered and massa- the entire provincial administration of 
cred. But fear had no place in that the countiw. As ;^o one thought of 
dauntless breast, and the intelligence resisting the mob, or asserting the 
only made him the more resolute to Queen’s authority, the disorders went 
advance and discharge his duty. Ho on till the ^populace, wearied of plun- 
entered the gates accordingly, having der and devastation, elected a new 
preceded his entiy by a proclamation municipalily of their own creation, 
that a gun would be Area at a certain which, lik6 all popularly chosen bodies, 
hour, and whoever remained on the being supported by the majority, took 
streets aftw it was discharged, should vigorous measures to restore the pub- 
be deeme(l a rebel and treaty as such, lie tranquillity. By their exertions 
The gun waa^fl^ad accordingly ; but the tumult was at length appeased, 
the mob inst^ of dispersing moved but nothing was done to vindicate tho 
suddenly forward'^i.i^^e Government authority m tho law except the shoot- 
House where the General had his ing of four prisoners on the 9th chaiged 
headquarters, caught him and threw wUh having set Are to some public 
him nom the balcony on to the street, buildings. 

where his body was instantly seized by ^ 11. In all these Commotions the 
the insuigents, drigged by the heels criesof ‘*Peath to the priests,” **Down 
through the streets, and ^rown upon a with the convents, ” were mingled with 
burning pile, previously prepared for “ lionj; live liberty,” ** The Ooiistitu- 
the purpose, where it wee coi^umed, tion of 1819.” That was the watch- 
This Wbarousmurderwasthemorere- word of the Revolutionists, as it had 
prehensible that General Basa Was an been ever since 1820; and itsfreqdent 
officer universally esteemed, who bad use bespoke the action of secret socie- 

& made Govemor Cadiz by the ties, and more radical changes in so- 
ul Government oh account of his ciety than, the mere burning of con- 
services ih the cause, and bad vents or murdering of monxa This 

jr^ndered imporjnnt kndeea to her, soon appeared in the n^t unmistak- 
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able manner. Tlie capital itself was 
disturbed, and the revolutionists there 
i-evealed their real designs. On the 
7th August a large mob assembled in 
the Place Mayoi*, or great squai^ of 
Madrid, while the regulars were sta- 
tioned under Espeleta in the Piudo, and 
the u|ban guards mustered in their bar- 
racks. These two armed bodies of men 
were soon found to be at dagger-draw- 
ing with each other. Cries of ** A bas 
les armees ! ” “Vive la liberte ! ” issued 
from the urban militia, while the re- 
gulars, drawn up in battle array, with 
their muskets loaded, remained inac- 
tive, and apparently uncertain which 
cause to espouse. Soon the object of 
the movenieni was dsclareiL A de- 

f uitation 'was sent from the urban mi- 
itia to the Queen Regent, who was at 
her palace of La Graiya with the little 
Queen Isabella, in tlie neighbourhood 
of the capital, with the following de- 
mands : — The instant reassembling of 
the Cortes, entire liberty to the press,^ 
a new electoral la\r in conformity with 
the constitution of 1812, the entire 
suppression of the regular clergy, the 
sale of the natiojial projjerty, the re- 
establishment of the national militia, 
the immediate levy of 200,000 men for 
the war in the north, an<> the instant 
appointment of a ministry upon whom 
the people could depend for the attain- 
ment of these objects.'*^ Kot content 
with this, being confident from the 
enthusiasm of the mob and the inacti- 
vity of the military;, they took posses- 
sion of the royal printing-ottice, where 
they printed a proclamation, in which 
their demands were reiterated, and the 
names of the radical ministry whom 
they desij^ated given. At tne same 
time an immense multitude, deemmg 
the victory gained, and in the higheA 
state of excitement, paraded the streets, 
c.\claiming “ Vivalalibeitad! Muoga 
Toreno y Espeleta ! " at the same time 
dragging along a huge coid, with which 


* The new ministry whom the Insurgents 
tried to foa*e upon the Queen on this occa- 
sion were— ATguelles, Foreign .\flhirs; Al- 
rnodsvat, War; Calatrava, Interior; Oil de 
la Quadra, Justice; Mendtsabel, Finance. 

Las Nnvaz, Isturits, Cabsllero, not in the 
Cabinet— Waltok, it 459. 


they proposed instantly to hang these 
functionaries. ^ 

12. The Royal Government of Spain 
now hung by a thread : the least ap- 
pearance of weakness on the part of 
those around the Queen, and any addi- 
tional vigour in the leaders of the in- 
surgents, would have precipitated the 
throne of Charles V. in the dust, and 
a frantic bloody democracy would, for 
a time at least, have obtained the gov- 
ernment of Spain. But in this ex- 
tremity some of those gallant men 
arose who have so often, in circum- 
stances eijually desperate, slied a lustre 
on the history of Spain. The Queen 
acted skilfully and firmly, not alto- 
gether refusing the demands of the de- 
putation, but requesting only time to 
consider them ; and meanwhile Que- 
sad^ who was very popular with the 
miMtary, contrived to make his way, 
in the disguise of a peasant, to the 
barracks of the urban militia, and, 
after a conference, persuaded them to 
return to tlieir duty. The regular sol- 
diers remained inactive on the PAdo ; 
but the mob, finding themselves not 
actively supported by either division 
of the armed force, gradually dispersed. 
Before the tumult had subsided, how- 
ever, twenty-two persons had been 
massacred in the streets in open day, 
and forty-seven wounded, without any 
attempt being made to apprehend or 
punish them. The Government, to 
Keep up appearances^ made a show of 
vigour; warrants were issiwd for the 
apprehension of Gederid Quiroga, M. 
Isturitz, M. Cab^lero, and some 
others, as conc»’»!i!^ in the insurrec- 
tion ; and the deputation which had 
gone to La Graiija was sent into Mad- 
rid under an escort ; but no proceed- 
ings were adopted against any of them. 
Three battalions the urban militia 
which had most violent were dis- 
banded, ana thus ended the action of 
the law against a body of insurgents 
who had msgraced the capital, and all 
but overturned the throne. his 
important services on this occasion 
Quesada was made chamberlain to the 
Queen ; but his serviees to her were not 
forgotten bytheRevolutionists, and they 
cost him his life at jio distant period 
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13. Similar disorders, attended with restoration. On September 2d, the 
still more fatal consequences, broke Government issued a proclamation in 
out in all the other great towns of the name of the Queen herself, in 
Spain. Everywhere the demands were which, after recounting the frightful 
the same— ^the dismissal of the Minis* disorders of which the provinces had 
try, the cmivocation of the Cortes, and been the theatre, she declared that — 
the settlement of the constitution on ** Struck with the terror which".such 
a democratic basis. Juntas were ap* horrible excesses have inspired an the 
pointed, as in the beginning of the war most faithful and powerful allies of 
a^nst France in 1808, in Valencia, Spain, the Queen had come to the re* 
Murcia, Alicant, Seville, Badigoz, solutiou of at length breaking silence, 
Oratmda, and many other places, and to denounce loudly treason and dis* 
serious bloodshed attended all these obedience, the crimes, the monstrous 
ebullitions of pcmular fervour. The excesses of some individuals, and to 
military, as in France at the com* point out anew to the nation the path 
meucement of the Revolution, divided which the Government had pointed 
in opinion, and, often left without or* out firom the beginning and by which 
de^ were afraid to act, and did no- alone the felicity of Sj^iu can l^secur- 
thing. The urban militia yras, for the ed by reconciling the rights of the Pone 
most part, on the side of the populace, with tlie prerogatives m the Crown. ^ 
and authority resided for a time no- 14. Tliese concessions and represen - 
where but in the lowest and most ahf^* tations, however, were far from either 
doned of the people. At Cadiz, on meeting the wishes of the Radicals or 
21st Au^t, a vast multitude assem* appeasing the public mind. It was 
bled with cries of “ Vivo la Milice Uir- not a change of ministry, but such an 
bame de Madrid, Vive ia Constitution entire alteration in the constitution as 
del8‘12." A lunta was quickly formed might give them tlie complete com* 
which publlsned a declaration of ^he mand or the country, which the popu* 
demandsof the people, which were the lace of the great toivns desired, and 
immediate dismiss^ of the Ministry, which they were determined 
and the convocation of the Cortes, to to obtain. This soon appeared, 
frame a Liberal constitution on the TheJuntaof Valencia was, on 4th Sep- 
basis of that of 1812. This junta was tember, dismissed by the mob, and a 
a few days after displaced by another new one chosen, composed entirely of 
one, on tne ground that the whole peo- determined^ Radicals. The new Junta 
pk had not concurred in its election : immediately declared its sittings per- 
and the second, elected by universal manent, and commenced an active cor* 
suffrage immediately sent, not only respondence with those of Barcelona, 
invitations to iR^the adjoining towns Saragossa, Cadis, Seville, Granada, and 
to jointhfzn, bnttroc^ to enable them other great towns, in order to concert 
to do so. SCviU^^^^dova, Malaga, common measures, and impress a unit* 
were soon in a bla^, and the declara* ed action on the measures or the “ Pro* 
tipn of public <mmion was so general gresistas,** or the champions of pro* 
and vehement that the Government at grea8> as they now began to be called. 
Madrid deemed it neeesse^ to make a The same cnange took place on the 
chan^ in the Miniftry to appease it same day at Barcelona and Saragossa. 
By three decrees, dated fom St Ilde* 'Hie demands of the mw Juntas tn all 
fonao on 2Sth AxbniFSl Sar* these places were the same; and not 

toriowasdeclimdMiiiieiwrof Ma^ content with making them, they 
Torreno, Minister War; and Hon proceeded to Illative and adminis* 
ManqelBerrer^ ofthelnte^ot Thesa Irativeaqts. The Junta of Barcelona^ 
sfere considembla eonceasiona to the which took the lead as representing 
extreme panyilmtth^ were the gr^test city, re*enacted two de* 

them, and whdvocatea for orees, one of the Cortes of 1821, and 
'the constitution of x812 tiever ceased another of that of 1828, the first of 
jtoagimteih aH tHjf^itow^ devoted the half li^ the tithes 
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of the provinces to the support of the Cruz and let them pass, and the revo- 
Urhan Guard, while the second abo- lutionary column was soon only thirty 
lished all scignorial rights. At the leagues from Madrid, 
same time, in answer to the prodama- 16. It was not easy to determine in 
tion of the Queen, the Juntas oCBar- these critical circumstances whether 
celona and Saragossa issued a dedara- the Government of the Queen had 
tion containing a programme of their most to fear from the Carlists in front, 
dem^ds, which were ** Progress, li- or the revolutionists in rear. Itsposi- 
berty, a fundamental law, with a de- tion very much resembled that of the 
deration of popular rights ; a throne Long Parliament in the last days of 
renderedlegitimatebyflio public will; the contest with Charles I., when it 
absolute liberty of the press, without was hard to say whether it had most 
a censor, war to the knife against re- to fear from the Royalists, headed by 
volt; no more truces; no more illu- Montrose, or the independents and lifth- 
sions ; no more apathy ; no more monarchy men, led by Cromwell. The 
abuses; no more fatal compromises.*’ Carlists were not slow in turning to 
Similar addresses were presented by the best advantage this unexpected 
the Juntas of (/arthagana, Lorca, Gra- tide of events in their favonr. Every- 
nada, Malaga, Corunna, and Yiga. thibg for a season smiled upon tliem ; 

16. The reformers of Spain proposed and, but for the intervention of Eng- 
to open a sufficiently wide fidd of re- land, they would in all probability have 
fom%— one enough to have satisfied aeWeved decisive success. The wdiole 
the most voracious revolutionary ap- open county of Navarre and Biscay 
l)etite of any country. But they for- was in their undisturbed possession, 
got to petition for another reform, No longer perched amidst ice and snow 
without which all the others would be on almost inaccessible summits, they 
of no good— they said nothing of the were corafortablylocated in the valleys, 
reform of the human heart. In other where their wants were supplied, their 
places the Progyiaista$ did not con- wounds dressed, tlieir garments repair- 
nne themselves to addressee but pro- ed by the peasants, who paid them 
ceeded at once to usurpation of the the most unbounded attention. The 
royal and legislative authority, and enemy in these provinces, shut up in 
to acts of high treason. The junta of Pampeluna, Bilbao, Vittoria, St Se- 
Granada 4>rmally proclaimed the con- bastian, and a few other forts, were too 
stitution of 18X2, with sudh modifica- happy to be left alone, and gave them 
tions as the constituent Cortes might no sort of disquiet. The strength of 
deem expedient ; the junta of Sevule the central Government, weakened by 
burnt the standards of the ex-volun- the detachments reguii^ to overawe 
teers by the hands of the common the revolutionists in the gmat towns 
hangman ; that of Cadiz declared the in the south, was s^ously diminished; 
Count Toreno, the minister who had and, at the sarc '^me, the atrocious 
countersigned the proclamation of the cruelties with which their successes 
Queen, guilty of high treason ; that of had been attended, had raised an ar- 
Badajoz did the same ; the junta of dent and implacable spirit of revenge 
Anwusia decreed the formation dt in the rural population. The insur- 
Andigar of a central committee of ac- rection was soozkus longer confined to 
tion, and the assembling of a corps at the northern provinces ; it extended 
that point of 16,000 men. Finally, a far and wide over the whole rwraJt 
corps of volunteers, imp^e^ by file population of Spain, and in some pro* 
general fervour, set out for Madrid vinces led to great additions to the 
from Andalusia underlie command of Corlist ranks, and the organisation of 
Count Las Navas. Alaimed at its ap- powerful disciplined battafions fortheir 
preach, the Government sent a corps support Don Carlos felt himself now 
to stop its advance In La Mancha; but so strong in Navarre and the Basque 
the troops despatched on that mission provinces, that he was able to detach, 
treacherously turned aside at Santa* m August Genera^Guergue with seven 
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l)attalion8 and a large supply of mus- 
kets into Catalonia. This led to a 
^neral insurrection in the mountain 
dlslricta of that province, and before 
the end of the year there were nearly 
15,000 Catalonians in arms on the side 
of the Royalists within its bounds. The 
Christines, however, intrencheii in the 
numerous and powerful fortresses with 
which it abounds, were most formid- 
able antagonists, and succeeded in 
preventing the Carliat bands being 
formed into a united army capable 
of co-operating with those of Navarre 
and Biscay in the o\yeji country. They 
neutralised, however, the mirison of 
the Catalonian fortresses, iraich was a 
great matter. In Aragon, as the coun- 
try was comparatively free of fortressis, 
the Carlists rose and got the almost 
entire command of the open plains 
up to the gates of Saragossa. They 
were under the command of Cabrera, 
an able and enthnsiastic Royalist, who 
was inspired with fresh ardour by the 
barbarous murder of his mother, an 
old 'Bffbman of seventy years of a^, by 
the Queen’s troops, in revenge jfor the 
defeat her son had iniiictod upon them, 
lie was ere long joined by Camicer’s 
band, which had long been in arms in 
that province, and tneir united force 
amounted to 5000 foot and 500 horse. 
With this imposing force, Cabrera 
roamed not only over Aragon and Old 
Castile without molestation, but pass- 
ed into part of Valencia, and some- 
times appreached Madrid itselt Al- 
together, in the ^d of the year, the 
Carlists had 67,000 men in arms, a^ 
ranged in re^ilar mNwlions, of whom 
35,200 were m Navarre and the Basque 
pi^vinces, and 22,303 in Catalonia and 
Aragon. The situation of the Carlists 
at this period was such that if the al- 
lies of the Queen h«d jiot intervened, 
beyond all doubt the rjghtful heir 
would have been restored tothe throne, 
and even as it was, if Eumalacarre^i 
had li^d, he would in all probability 
have been restored to the inheritance 
of his fethewi. 

,17. MeauWhiley how«yer> the other 
parties to the Qnadiiiple AIR^ 

: ;ohce; were not Me^, ahd materially 
f^t^buted to the jiltimate issue of 


the war. The French auxiliary force, 
which never reached 4000 men, and 
was at first in veiy bad order, gave little 
material aid to the Christinos. But the 
Englishijegion, 1 0, 000 strong, under the 
command of General Evans, was much 
more efficient, and not only rendered 
on many occasions essential aid tf the 
Queen’s forces, but by their presence 
on the shores of Biscay neutralised an 
equal number of Carlists, which, in the 
evenly balanced state of the contending 
parties, was a great, and, as it proved 
in the end, decisive advantage to the 
Queen’s troops. The Legion arrived in 
different detachments in the course of 
August, at St Sebastian, and various 
engagements to^k place^between them 
and vie Carlists with different success. 
It was of great consequence to dislodge 
the Carlists from their position at Her- 
nani, on the mat road from ViUoria 
to Bayonne. With this object, on the 
80th August, part of the Legion sal- 
lied out of St Sebastian, where it was 
stationed with some Spanish troops 
under Alava, and threatened Hernaiii, 
in front of which a large body of Car- 
lists was stationed but alter some 
severe fighting tliey were compelled by 
Gomez to retire with loss. Evans and 
Alava, however, two days after em- 
barked from St Sebastian for Bilbao, 
which they reached with 3£00 men, 
and where ‘they found Espartero and 
Espeleta arriv^ with 9000 Queen’s 
troops. As it was evident that so 
large a force could not long be main- 
tained in Bilbao, already straitened for 
provisions by tbe Oarlist blockade, and 
as Cordova wished to concentrate all 
his forces at Vittoria for a great effort 
to reopen the main road to Bayonne, 
Espartero, on the 11th September, 
iflarched out w'ith the Spanish troops, 
and took the road to Orcluna, intend* 
ing to make the best of his way back 
to Vittorio. He was attacked, how- 
ever, soon after leaving the walls of 
the fbrb^ss, at the village of Arrigor* 
iaga, by Don Carlos in person, who 
had collected superior forces, and so 
roughly handled, that he was obliged 
to send to Billmo for succour, liie 
Spanish gamson, aided by the lug-, 
lish Legion, marched out his relief*, , 
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but the united force bcln" attacked on 
both flanks in a narrow stmit at abridge 
by the Carlists, they were obliged to 
retreat with severe loss to Bilb^» the 
blockade of which was immediately re* 
Burned by the Oarlist forces. 

18. Early in October Cabr^ with 
hi^Carlist band totally defeated aChris- 
tino force sent against him from Sara- 
gossa. This so enraged the populace 
of that town that they rose in a mass 
and murdered twelve unarmed Car- 
lists whom they found in the streets. 
The magistrates of that city, to ap- 
pease the tumult, brought out succes- 
sive Carlists from jail, and satiated 
their thirst for blood by massacring 
them in thet)peu st^ot. These atro- 
cities, as mignt have been e^^ected, 
only excited on additional thirst for 
vengeance in the rural population. 
Tl^e bands of Carlists which scoured 
the countrjr in Aragon and Old Castile 
increased in numbers and audacity, 
and, crossing the frontier, made their 
appearance both in New Castile and 
as far as La Mancha.* The detached 
bands having now become so numerous 
it was attempted by Don Carlos to 
give them something like a united 
action b^ appointing Es^ia command- 
er-in-chief; but the l^gi in pursu- 
ance of Zumalacarre^’s dying coun- 
sel, stilj kept with the main army in 
Navarre. The most important action 
which took place under his immediate 
command was in the neighbourhood of 
Vittoria towards the end of October. 
On the 22d September, Espeleta had 
contrived, with the Spanish forces 
from Bilbao, to unite at Ona, on the 
upper Ebro, with Cordova, who now 
massed his anny on Vittoria, where he 
lay inactive for a month. Desirons at 
length of effecting a junctior of ibis 
whole troops on this point, by bring- 
ing up the British Legion from Bilbao, 
he detached Espartero by the Durango 

• At ihfs time the Carlist army was reor- 
ganised in two corm-H)ne of operatlona, the 
otlier of reserve. Into the last all tbe mar- 
ried men were dratted. The first was formed 

Villareal, and Qomes: and earil divtoion was 
divided into tiiree brigades. Bgufa com- 
manded in cWt 

VOL, V, 


road with a convoy to that place. That 
general would both reinforce Evans for 
the march and relieve it. HeleftVitto- 
ria on the 26th October. On the 27th 
Cordova himself set out from Vittoria 
at the head of 12,000 men. Marching 
on Salvatiera at the entrance of the 
Bomnda, he intended, by threaten- 
ing Onate and the headquarters of 
the Carlists, to oblige them to concen- 
trate against him, and leave the Dur- 
ango rood open to Espaitero. His 
march lay wholly through a large wide 
valley, except at the pass of Guevara, 
about Jialf- way, where the hills con- 
ti*act on each side, and an old castle 
overlooks the plain. Here the Car- 
lists had a few battalions, who, on 
Being threatened in flank, drew off, 
and Cordova ])assed on to Salvatiera. 
The next day he set out on his return 
Vittoria. But meanwhile the Car- 
list commander was en^ged in mass- 
ing all his force on the rocky clilfs 
overhanging Guevara on the north, to ^ 
intercept his return. Had Cordova 
been a few hours later in apifCaring, 
the whole Carlist army would have 
been on the spot. As it was, the divi- 
sions of Ituralde and Villareal were 
still in the rcar when the head of the 
Queen's columns reached tlie mouth 
of the perilous strait. Don Carlos and 
Eguia held their men back on the 
summit of the rocks, while the Cliris- 
tinos defiled through, out of musket 
range, beneath them and drew up on 
the plain in their froijt; but they 
did not venture assail the King's 
position, and soon resumed their lo- 
treat towards^^ttorUu No sooner 
were their coluinn.s in motion than the 
Carlists, descending from tlie hei^^ts, 
enveloped them in a cloud of tirailleurs, 
and plied their flanks and rear with a 
continuous stcgpi of musketry. Itur- 
alde and YiUareal came up with their 
divisions, ^nd Cordova re-entered Vit- 
toriishard pressed and closely purcued ; 
but, under cover of his movement, 
Es{^ero had been able to gain Dur- 
ango and Bilbao without logs, Gue- 
vara had been the scene of two victories 
by Zunmlacarregoi in tlm pTec6(^g 
campaign. 


K 
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19. By the be^nnin^ of Kovember, 
the English Legion having all arrived, 
and the Queen’s troops on the Ebro 
been strongly reinforced, it was deter- 
mined by the generals to commence 
offensive operations on a great scale, in 
order finally to crush the insurrection. 
In truth they had no alternative ; for 
such was the discontent which existed 
in the capital and all the great towns 
at the slow progress of the war, that 
if something decisive was not imme- 
diately done, they might look with 
certainty to being overturned by their 
own supporters. The plan ofcOpera- 
tions concerted between the Minister- 
at-War and Cordov-is, was to concen- 
trate 25,000 men atVittoria, and with 
this imposing force to penetrate oveJ/ 
the mountains to El Real de Onate, the 
present residence of Don Carlos, and 
there destroy the Carlist depots, at^^ 
crush the insurrectiou by striking at 
its source. The English Legion, fiom 
which great things were expected, was 
to take a leading part in this move- 
ment ;*and with a view to it was de- 
spatched to Vittoria, not by the Dur- 
ango road, but by a circuitous route by 
Yfumaseda, Villacayo, Ona, Briviesca, 
and Miranda, while the heavy artillery 
followed by the loi^ circuit of Santan- 
der and Burgos. During this march, 
which was performed in the most rig- 
orous season of the year, and during 
a winter of uncommon severity, the 
legionary soldiers met with no resist- 
ance from t|^ enemy worth speaking 
of. But the sufferiB^ of the men, in 
a country naturally sterile and moun- 
tainous, mid now w^yM by the triple 
curse of civil war, pe^ence, and fa- 
mine, were extremmy severe, and felt 
peculiarly so by the Bnglii^ aoxili- 
ariei^ who, accustomed to be well fed 
and lodged in thrir country, felt 
as if stmrvinjg^on a fine wlu^ to the 
hardy and afttemious Spanish moun- 
taineers, appeared absolute plenty. 
The sufferings which the soldiers nn* 
derwent on this painM march 
at the time vividly pahited in lettero 
which appeared ih the £ngH& news^ 
pa{^rs 4 and contributed to 

the ardour whieh luia been at firist 
felt for this crusade in favour of Lib- 


eral principles, and against Spanish 
independence. 

20. The long circuit which Evans 
was obliged to make in going from 
Bilbao to Vittoria to avoid the Car- 
lists who lay between, was fatal to 
any joint operations of the allies at 
that time. He only arrived at Bxjvi- 
esca on the route to Vittoria on the 
9th November ; and before that time, 
Cordova had been obliged to turn liis 
attention in the direction of Pampe- 
luna, in consequence of a movement of 
the Carlists in Navarre, for an expe- 
dition into Aragon, and the advance 
of Ituralde’s division to cover its 
march. Cordova endeavoured to in- 
tercex)t their advance j **but it was 
so skilfully conducted that they got 
safe past the column sent to check 
them, and effected their entrance into 
upper Aragon, where they distributed 
four thousand muskets, and then re- 
turned. Shortly before this, Guergue, 
at the head of the Carlist hand, in the 
mountains of Catalonia, had defeated 
the French auxiliary force called 
the Algerine legion. This succeso 
gave such an impulse to the Carlist 
cause in Catalonia, that Mina, the 
governor of the province, issued on 
29th November a proclamation, in 
which he declared the whole prin- 
cipality in a state of siege, |nd car- 
ried his threats a few days after 
into execution, by shooting two Car- 
list chiefiL In the coarse of this 
winter, the Carlists for the first 
time got grey greatcoats similar to 
those worn by the French infantry, 
which proved extremely serviceable, 
both as giving them in a rude way the 
appearance of nniform, and as afford- 
ing some covering during the winter 
o;{^tion8 in the Alpine heights, 
where the contest was carried on. On 
the hurt; day of the year th^ carried 
the fort of Ouetaria by assault, the 
Gnipuscoans heading the storm, as the 
place lay in their province. 

2L The proclamation of Hina, and 
the mgid progress which the Carlists 
were tnaki^ in Catalonia^ led, on 4ih 
f annary 183^ to a fri^tM outbresk 
of the liberals in BUToelona, whidh 
exceeded all their former atrocities 
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in deliberation and cruelty. It arose orders, but, on the contrary, publicly 
from some inhabitants of Barcelona and officially applauded them, the 
haying been slain in the recent storm- next step of the Kevolutionists was, to 
ing of a castle by Mina, when the Car- proclaim the constitution of 1812— the 
lists threw some men taken from the fitting sequel of these atrocities, as it 
walls. About noon on that day a had been the original cause of their 
great crowd assembled, in the main introduction. But fortumxtely for the 
square of the town, and with loud cries cause of humanity, the atrocities of 
demanded that all the Carlist prisoners the preceding day had roused tliose 
who had been placed in the citadel who nad both the heart and the means 
should be put to death. Meeting with of interfering to stop them. Captain 
no opposition, they proceeded in a Hyde Parker of the Rodney 74, wffio 
body to that fortress, their leaders had some time before, by order of his 
cari^dug in their hands the lists of Cfovemment, landed 15,000 muskets at 
those whose death was demanded. On Barcelona for the service of the Lib- 
their approach the drawbridge was let erals, and thereby become poi)iilar with 
down, and tl^ mob entering in, quick- the inhabitants, landed, and offered 
ly made their w^ay to the Oarlists^place the aid of his crew in appeasing the 
of confinement The prisoners were multitude and putting a stop to the 
then brought out; and with such for- massacres. This w^ell-timed offer had 
iiiolity was the massacre conducted, the desired effect The Revolutionists, 
as proved it to have been the work of canscience-stricken, seeing the Rodney 
deliberate design, not a latent ebulli- standing into the harbour, saw the 
tion of public frenzy. The lists were necessity of pausing in their career ; 
read aloud, and the prisoners led forth and after a little parleying, agreed, on • * 
and shot in the omer in which their condition that none of tlieir political 
names stood on them. The first who leaders were to be punished, to embark 
suffered was Colonel 0*Donnel, whose on board the Buauey and leave the 
death gave unujipal gratification to the cify, which was accordingly done, 
multitude. His body and tliat of an- None of the assassins or cannibals 
other person were dragged through of the preceding day who remained 
the streets, their heads And hands cut were so much as apprehended. In 
off, and their corpses, after having Saragossa, in imitation of Barcelona, 
been gashed in every direction by the a similar tumult took place on the 
multitude, cast upon a Burning pile, approach of the Carlists ; but the 
O'Donnel’s head, after having been magistrates had recourse to a new and 
kicked about the streets for hours like unheard-of expedient to appease the 
a football, was at length stuck upon multitude who wexe crying out for 
a pole beside a fountaSa, while pieces blood. They brou^t out four officers, 
of his fiesh cut from the quivering a priest, and t^ peasants, who were 
body were toUm by depraved women, said to be CarlM, and strangled them 
From the citadel, the mob, without in front of the mob. Thus they pre- 
meeting with the slightest opposition, vented the populace from becoming 
proceeded to the great hospit^ where murderers by assuming that chaa-acter 
three of the inmates were batGheie<Fin themselves. 

their beds, and from thence to the fort 23. CordovMidiaTing at length suc- 
Atanzares, where fifteen Carlist peas- ceeded injAssembling 25,000 men at 
ants were massacred. Altogether on Yittoria, a larger force tlion had yet 
the first day of the riots ei^ty-eight been^rought to bear on the Carlists 
persons perished. It wAS the mas- during the progress of the war, put 
sacresinTarisof 2d September, under his whole forces in motion on the 
circumstances of even greater delibera- 16th January. His design was, by a 
tioh and atrocity. general attack, to overwhelm the Car- 

22. As neither the goremor Alvarez Ests in their central posirion of Ofiate, 

* nor any of the civil authorities took on the spinal ridge here called the 
the slightest step to arrest these die* Sierra de ^ith one 
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blow crush their main army, take their 
seat of government, and reopen the 
^eat road to Bayonne. His whole 
force advanced on the 16th June in 
three columns. The centre, under his 
own immediate command, along the 
great road, up the ridge of Arlaban on 
Salinas ; the right, composed entirely 
of the British Legion, by the road to 
Salvatiera to threaten the Borimda; 

ish ^oops, on Vilfareal to cut tho tr- 
usts off from tho direct road to Bilbao. 
The whole were ultimately to converge 
on Onate. Cordova assured them of 
certain victory in a proclamation, in 
which he said he was about to lead 
them “to battle — ^in other words, to 
victory. ” Evans, in communicatiif^ 
this proclamation to his men, accom- 
panied it mth an animated ad<!ress, 
in which he reminded them of the i|p- 
mortal glory which their fathers had 
won on the plains of Vittoria, over 
which they were now advancing.* 
The Carliate were less numerous, not 
mustefingat first more than 16,000 bay- 
onets and scarcely any cavalry ; but 
they had the advantage of being posted 
on high ground, and of thorough Know- 
ledge of the countiy. Evans with his 
legion moved towards Guevara, and 
first came into contact with the enemy 
ill the village of Mendijur, which was 
obstinately’ contested, but at length 
remained in the hands of the British, 
the Carlists falling hack to the ridge 
of Maturano: across tho Zadora in the 
rear, where they Atood firm. Evens 
did nothing fiiHher that day, and 

V,. 

* ” Soldiers of the British tiegion! Tl»e 
above is ilie address of the Genei^Mn-chlef 
to Ms anUy, every word of which I know will 
find on echo in yoor generous and enthusi- 
astic spirit The moment then, which you 
have so long desired, length arrived. 
You will i^oice in the intelligence. In Bri- 
tain and Europe your oonduct^ excites the 
deepest interest. The sacred cause you have 
come to support Is at stake. You wuljthere- 
fore, feel imperatively called upon to oispl^ 
the most noMe and energetic efforts* 1 will 
add only one word mors, and that ts, to in* 
vite ton, on approaching the ^nemy, to call 
to jrund that every step ^u take on a 

sod already moistened with the hk>o4 ehd 
,illuatratedky the imperlt^iable g^oiy, of ohr 
oountrymem-^Ba LaOy BrAva"^WALtotr, 


passed the night in the village at the 
foot of the ridge, about two leagues in 
advance of Vittoria. Espartero with 
the left approached Villareal, but 
made no way up the heights. Cor- 
dova with tno centre, which includ- 
ed the French Algerine Legion, at- 
tacked the defile of Arlaban, wl^ich 
was defended by two strong Navorreso 
battalions. After a stout resistance 
they fell back towards Salinas; and 
Eguia, calling up Villareal from Gue- 
vara, concentrated before the nioniing 
of the 17th eleven battalions at that 
important point, so strongly posted 
that Cordova did not venture to at- 
tack them. Seeing tlite hesitation, 
Eguia took the initiative himself, and 
attacked his leading columns with 
such vigour, that not only was tho 
jKisition lost on the preceding day re- 
gained, but the Spanish centre was 
compelled to fall back down the 
lieignts towards Vittoria. Meanwhile 
Evans on the right, having crossed the 
Zadora and ascended the heights to 
Murieta and Zuazo, got obscured in a 
thick mist amongthe mountains, which 
rendered any movements on his part on 
the 17th impossible; Villareal, in tlie 
centre, defeated the Algerine Legion, 
and complete^ routed Cordova’s rear- 
guard ; and Espartero, on the left, was 
repulsed by the Carlist rightr,opposod 
to him. Thti result of the whole was. 
that on the 18th Cordova drew back 
his troops to Vittoria, and the Car- 
lists quietly resumed the positions 
they had held before the operations 
commenced. In these affairs Cor- 
dova’s Spaniards sustained a loss of 
600 men, while the Carlists were not 
weakened by half the number. Evans’s 
legion lost only twenty men— a sure 
pTfiof that they had not been seriously 
engaged. 

24. The bad success of this move- 
ment on the part of the Queen’s 
troops, from which nothing less than 
the entire crushing of the insurrection 
liad been anticipated, produced tho 
utmost disoimtent both at Madrid and 
in the army. As usual; the allies be- 
gan criminating each other; the Span- 
iards alleging that the EngHsh had 
done notmhg, and merely;^#at ^iver- 
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ing among the rocks ; ^vlllle the Brit- sufTered little from the sword of the 
ish openly accused the Spanish com- enemy; but the hardships it had un- 
nianders of treachery in not giving dergone during this brief winter cam- 
Evans orders when to act, and leaving paign were such as proved fatal to great 
him in utter uncertainty what, to do, numbers in its ranks. Meanwhile the 
in order tliat they alone might enjoy Carlists, inured to the climate, put to 
the triumph from the anticipated vie- the best use the period of constiained 
toMj’'. So confident had they been of inactivity on the part of their op- 
success, that on the morning of the ponents. Their efforts were directed 
16th theMinister-at-War, Almodovar, aminst a line of fortified small towns 
set out post-haste for Madrid to report which the Queen's troops held between 
a complete victory. Although the Vittoria, Bilbao, and St Sebastian. 
C'arlist success was more a repulse The Carlists had long felt the want of 
than anything else, and it obviously some such fortified base for their opo- 
arose from want of co-operation on the mtionS to secure their depots, and fur- 
j^art of the allied corps, yet it had all nish a resting-place for their sick and 
the effects ^ a complete defeat. It wounded, and they were led to select 
entirely thwarted tUf the plans of the ^is line of fortified posts, consisting 
Queen’s generals, and proportionally of Balmaceda, Mercadillo, Plencia, 
elevated Qie spirits and encouraged the and Lequeitio, for attack, as it afford- 
efforts of the Carlists. The mrmer, ed to them Ihe means, if won, of di- 
disheartened by their repeated defeats, itcting their operations at pleasure 
ceased to attempt to penetrate into the from a fortified base, either against 
enemy’s country ; but, trusting to the Bilbao or St Sebastian. Their attempt 
effect of a strict blockade to reduce it was entirely successful. After a vig- 
in time, directed all their efforts to orous resistance the whole ot these 
shutting up the rebellion within the towns fell into their hands, and with 
limits of the I^renees, the sea, the them what was really a novelty in the 
Ebro, and the Arga, and preventing its Carlist camps, and of no small service 
spread into the other provinces of the — considerable trains of artillery. In 
nionai’cby. The latter, it must be February they took Balmeceda with 
confessed, had some gAtunds for ex- 5 ^ns and 600 prisoners, and Merca- 
nltation, and good reason for presag- dillo with 2 guns and 96 men ; in the 
ing ulterior success. TJiey hod de- beginning of April, Plencia with 400 
feated the largest and best appointed men and 11 guns, and soon after Le- 
army which the Queen’s Govern- queitio with 700 men and 18 pieces of 
nient had ever sent against them, artillery. By these successes the com- 
and that too when aided by the munication V from^ilbao to St 
auxiliary forces of France and Eug- Sebastian and Vittoria was effectu- 
land ! An astonishing achievement ally closed toj^o enemy, and the 
to have been effected by the tm- Carlists solidlj^stablished along the 
aided efforts of the mountaineers of whole line. Meanwhile Cordova’s 
four small provinces, not containing army at Vittoria, so far from bting 
among them so many as a million m able to arrest these disasters, was not 
souls I * in a condition to keep the field against 

25. After this disaster Cordova the main anxl^^Ruder Eguia which lay 
made an attempt to penetrate with in his front. Evans with 16,000 men 
the Al^rine L^on into the vaReys of was at Vittoria ; Espeleta with 10,000 
upper Navarre, l»y the circuitous route on tlfe extreme left, near B^meceda ; 
of Pampeluna ; but ho soon found his Espartero with 8000 at Espjo, to pre- 
progress on that side stopped by the serve the communication between the 
snow, which had fallen in great quan< other twa But the whole open conn* 
titles in those elevated regmns, and he tiy between that and the sea was in 
was compelled, leaving tlmFtench Le- the hands of the Carlists ; and on the 
* gion behind* to retrace hia steps to 19th March an indecisive action had 
nttoria. The Engiidfi Legion had been foughtj|piOrdana, between Es- 
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S irtero and one of their columns.* 
ever since the commencement of the 
war had the insurrection worn so seri- 
ous aai aspect, or the cause of the 
Queen appeared in such jeopardy. So 
much, was the British Government im- 
pressed with the danger, that in March 
they sent orders to Lord John Hay, 
who commanded the British squadwm 
on the coast of Biscay, to give the 
Queen’s troops **the actual and effec- 
tual co-operation of his squadron, for 
the purpose of protecting from cap- 
ture those seaports whion were held 
by the authorities of the Queeft, and 
also witli a view to a ^sist in recovering 
from the rebels any places on the sea- 
coast which may have fallen into theij 
hands.” The squadron already haa 
on board a lai^ body of marines, 
a valuable amphibious force equally 
adapted for land and sea operational; 
and it was now strongly reinforced, 
and some war- steamers added, to aid 
« in the projected operations on the 
sea-coa^t. At the same time, as the 
bad success of the operations near Vit- 
torla had proved the difRculty of con- 
ducting military movements with a 
combined British and Spanish force, 
the greater part of the English Legion 
was separated from Cordova’s army in 
the month of April, marched by a cir- 
cuitous route to Santander, and thence 
brought bv sea to St Sebastian, which, 
it was understood, was to be the first 
object of attacl^ 

26. While cthese ^ents were in pro- 
gi*ess in Biscay, where the Elliot con- 
vention was still in^me degree a 
bridle on the fimou^^passions with 
which this hdlvm pluaqmm eivxU was 
carried ou, they broke out with un- 
mitigated fuiy in those provinces ip 
whi^ the Christino gener^ had refus- 
ed to extend it. More wpecially in Ara- 
gon and Catalonia, mutuaUbutcheiy, 
like what obtains in savage natiop, 
was the universal ep^em. 
stragglers belonging to the EngjMi 
l/egion were shot by the Carlieds near 

* w ^ ijot itijge«sd 

5» ttie reel Wlft 


[chap. XXXV. 

Vittoria, under the Durango decree, 
which denied quarter to foreigners. 
But soon an event occurred in Cata- 
lonia which threw all others into the 
shade, and made the dee{)est impres- 
sion in Europe, Cabrera, the chief 
Corlist commander in Catalonia, had 

Eower Aragon, who l^ad been tal^ in 
arm^ and were without the Elliot con- 
vention. In revenge for this and the 
other exploits of theCarlist chief, Mina, 
the Liberal governor of the province, 
put to death, hot Cabrera himself, hut 
Ms Kuotherf an old woman of seventy 
vears of age, who had fallen into his 
hands in the neighbouvhoqd of Tortosa ! 
Nogueras, ivho cofumanded in the dis- 
trict, ofdered the govenior of Tortosa 
to seize the old woman and murder her 
in retaliation for the deeds of her son. 
The governor refused to obey so atro- 
cious a mandate ; upon which K ogueras 
appealed to Mina, the captain-general 
or tlie province, %oho md&rsd d to he 
forthmth carried ifUo execution. She 
was shot in the great square of Tor- 
tosa, in presence of an immense crowd 
of spectators. He ordered the execu- 
tion of several other persons related to 
the Carlists, who all suffered ; and shut 
up Cabrera’s thrae sisters, ** in order,” 
he said, ** that these barbarians ma^ be 
arrested in the course of their a^ocities 
by the fate reserved for those who are 
dear to them.” Cabrera was so exas- 
perated at this wanton piece of barba- 
rity that he immediately issued a pro- 
clamation, in which he declared that 
every perm employed in the Queen’s 
aimv should, wnen taken, be put to 
deatn-*a threat unhappily soon put in 
force by the execution of the wives of 
four of the Queen’s officers. 

iff. While these scenes of horror 
were passing in the interior, the Brit- 
ish were Mmg the most effective sup- 
port to Queen’s troops on the sea- 

whic4 had been jBrst enga^ but^h 
the natlonat forces. A division of Coin 
lists hj befiffe St Sebastian, not so 
jihneh to blockade thefoitross, for the 
harbour was stlways open, as to neutral- 
ise and retain In inactivity a powerful 
of the Queen’s ^ps which 
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occupied that important stronghold, success with which it terminated be- 
The garrison having been stron^jly re- longed, Tho success, however, tlius 
inforced by the En^^ish Legion, it was dearly bought, was but trilling ; tho 
resolved to make an attack, on the 5th Carlists took up a new position but 
May, on tliis body of Oarlisti^, who little in the rear of the former, and still 
liad intrenched themselves strongly observing the fortress. The Queen’s 
across the neck of land close to the troops could not even advance as far 
se^-coast, on a line of heights, through as Hemani, the garrison of which was 
the middle of which the road to Her- strengthened hy two fresh Carlist bat- 
nani ran. The force under Evans, talions; and the Duke of Wellington 
intrusted with this duty, was divided said in Parliament, that “ all we had 
into three columns, and consisted of gained byour interposition was to havo 
6000 men, of whom 1500 were Span- driven the blockade of the fortress a 
iards, and the rest English legionaries, mile or two farther back, and given 
The Carlists was covered by two the inhabitants a somewhat larger 
lines, the first of which, by much the space for their evening walks.” 
weakest, wfifc quick^ carried ; but in 28. This success was followed by 
advancing against the second, the fm equally fortunate opeintion of the 
head of the assaulting column, in the Queen’s troops, aided by the English 
centre, wore met with so heavy a fire, squadron, who gained possession, on 
that after a severe conflict of five the 28th May, of the small town of 
hours’ duration, in the course of which Passages, towards the frontier of 
the English showed great bravery, but Prance, on the opposite side of the 
suffered extremely, they were com- Urumea from St Sebastian. About the 
pelled to &.11 back. So resolute was same time tlxe main Spanish army, 
the resistance of the Carlists that the underCordova and Oraa, broke up from 
English commander was beginning to Vittoria, and advanced on the great 
despair of success, and preparing to road to Bayonne, and by that to Vil- 
draw oft wheif the aspect of afiairs was laresd, where they had sustained so 
suddenly changed by the arrival of many checks before. On this occa- 
Lotd John Hay with the British squad- sion they were more fortunate in the 
ron. He immediately landed tvro outset, but met with similar disconx- 
English legionary regiments, which fiture in the end. On the 22d May, 
had juft come up from Santander, who Cordova came in sight of the Carlist 
were hurried to the front. At the same force strongly posted on the ridge of 
time the squadron, wluch approached Arlaban, ahready memorable by their 
within ea^ ran^, opened so heavy a former victory. The ground was again 
Are on the inner line of intrenchments, obstinately disputed ; btft on the even- 
80 resolutely held the CarHsts, that mg of the 28d the Queen’s general 
in less than an hour it was broken succeeded in oj^tflanking the enemy, 
ihrough,and a practicable breachnuide, and compellii^ them to fall back to 
through which the troops, |ieaded by. the pass of Saliuas, a little way in the 
Evans, immediately poured. This sue- rear. Here they were attacked by the 
cess rendered it impossible for •the Christinos, but without success; and 
Carlists to retain their lines, and they after an engre day spent in fhiitlesB 
retired to a new position some distance efforts, the flffir retired to their old 
in tl^ rear, where they were not fiur- ground at Vittoria, and did nothing 
thermidsated. In this rude encounter, moi;^ for some weeks to come. In 
in wihi^ tixe wererfor the first effect, serious jealousies and discord, 

time, broiu^t leribudy into conflict the usual firuit of bad success, had 
with iiheir firmer alUes of the Penin- arisen between the Queen’s generals, 
f&s l^on lost soa men especiallyCordovaandEaparteray^hich 
IdUed and grounded, and the Span* rendered combined operations impos- 
isw sure whom sible, and brought the Ckreemment at 

the weight of the contefit had fallen, Madrid to the rery veige of destruc- 
mi to whom the honour of thejtion. iss^ 
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29. The Oarlists turned to good ac- 
count the breathing-time tbus afforded 
them by the inactivity and divisions 
of their advexsaries, and resolved to 
make a ^at effort to carry the war 
into the interior and south of Spain. 
They had several very sufficient rea- 
sons for adopting such a course. 
They were now in sufficient strength 
to re|Mil eveiy' attack on the centre 
of their power in NavaiTe and the 
Basque provinces ; and the Queen's 
troops* tought by repeated defeats, 
had ceased to molest them i^ that 
quarter. But possession of the moun- 
tains of Biscay and Kavarre was not 
possession of Spain, and unless the 
sphoi'e of their power was greatly ext 
tended, they could not hope to put 
Bon Carlos on the throne of Madiid. 
How was it possible to suppose that 
the mountaineers of a few province^ 
without either fortresses, magazines, 
or external aid, could maintain much 
longer a contest with the whole mili- 
tary force of Spain, aided by that of 
France, England, and Portugal? It 
was by little short of a miracle that 
they had done so for such a length of 
time. The whole rural population, 
indeed, were heart and soul with 
them, and they formed at least nine- 
tenths of the entire ponulation. But 
what is the rural population, without 
leaders, fortresses, mone^, or soldiers, 
when the whole inhabitants of the 
great towns, the army, the Govern- 
2 uent, and fofeign ^fswers are on the 
other side ? These considerations pre- 
sented themselves foroQjhr to the mmds 
of the King*8 advisers, ^d it b^ame 
evident to all, that unless the insur- 
rectibn could be extended over a much 
wider area, it must end by being worn 
out and subdued. To drect sneh an 
extension became, acffifingly, their 
groat o^ect, and the present seemed 
to be a mirourable tiine for comn^ixe- 
ing it, when the Queen^a armies were 
overmatched on the Ebro and before 
St Sebastian, and revolutionaiy dis<^ 
ordiers in all tiie great towns, and e^en 
the cajatah hd setion^iirefikexied 
the strenkh of tite executive; Wiili 
‘this TicwVilUreal chosen to suc- 
ceed: Eguia as of 


the whole Carlist army ; and under his 
direction an expedition was organised 
and put under the orders of Gomez, 
one of the most active and enterpris- 
ing of the Carlists, which led to one of 
the most memorable marches recorded 
in military annals. 

80. Gomez, at the head of 5d00 
men tried and experienced in the 
mountain warfare in which they had 
so long been engaged, broke up from 
Orduna in Biscay on the 26th June, 
and after forcing without difficulty 
the feeble cordon which the Portu- 
guese auxiliaries had established to 
the westward of Biscay, marched di- 
rect to Reynosa,^ where COOO of the 
Queen 'i|^ troops were stationed. These 
he completely defeated on the 28th in 
less than half an hour. Continuing 
his march without intemij^tion amidst 
the acclamations of the inhabitants, 
he entered the Asturias, and reached 
Oviedo, the capital of that province, 
on the 7th July. Meanwhile Cordova, 
seriously alarmed at this unexpected 
movement, detached Espartero, with 
all the troops he could collect, after 
the Carlist chieftain; bht, despite all 
that general's efforts, he was unable 
to overtake hypi. Espartero reached 
Oviedo the very day after Gomez had 
left it, taking the route for Oallicii^ 
and ciUrying rvith him a large^bontri- 
bution. Continuing his journey west- 
ward, almost in sight of his pursuers, 
the Carlist chieftain crossed the Minho 
in sight of Lu^, on the 15th July, 
and on the 16th entered Santiago, tno 
capital of the province. His destruc- 
tion was now thought to be certain, 
for Espartor^ with a much superior 
force, ocempied idl the bridges over 
tbettHiuho on the side of Lugo, end 
General Latre held all those lower 
down at Orense ; and how could the 
Oarlists jratback, or avoid being driven 
up into the extremity of Gallmia and 
forced to surrender} Nevertheless he 
succeeded in deceiving his pursneis, 
recrossed iihe Hinho without any loss, 
and, passing thTous^ pi^ of Leon, 
entered the Astunas m triumph, car- 
rying with him 41 his apoul The 
only serious loSs he sustained was near 
Huron on the 9th Aug^ia^ ^hem his 
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cavalry were overtaken by those of the strength of Espartero's assurance 
the Queen, and sustained a check, that Gomez’s force was irrecoverably 
From thence he regained Biscay broken, and that the great object was 
without further molestation. ** This to prevent its remains from escaping, 
expedition,” says the contemporary They were not long of learning their 
annalist, ** whatever its military re- mistake. Ijopcz, on the 29th August, 
suits may ultimately be, has already came up with the advanced-^ard of 
exhibited the deplorable episode of a Gomez, which consisted entirely of in- 
small column of rebels traversing with fantiy, drove it back, and made some 
impunity, to a distance of one hundred prisonei's. On the morning of the 
leagues, several provinces of Spain, 30th, as he was preparing to follow up 
entering great towns, chasing the his advantage, and after he had just 
authorities fTOm them, levying con- despatched a messenger to Manso, 
tributions, inspiring everywhere con- who was only a few leagues distant, 
tempt for the Government ; and all invitii^ him to hasten on as to a cer- 
this without either the centml autho- tain victory, he was suddenly assailed 
rity or the j^tional guards opposing near Jadraque by Gomez with ™atly 
to it the least resistAice, without the ^perior numbers, and before Manso 
inhabitants trying to impedt? their could get tip he was so completely 
progress, or either refusing them sup- defeated that hardly a man of the 
idles or flying at their approach.” Queen’s troops escaped, Lopez him- 
81. General Espartero boasted in sjlf with his whole officers being made 
his despatches to his Government, prisoners. 

giving an account of his actions with 82. After this victory, which inspired 

the cavalry of Gomez, that he had such respect in his enemies as to secure 
utterly beaten that general and dis- him from further molestation ip. that 
persed his forces. The only answer quarter, Gomez pursued his march 
which the Carlist chief made was, a aci'oss the Tagus, and through the pro- 
few days after,^aving rested his men, vince of Cuenca to the frontiers of 
to proceed on a fresh expedition. In Lower Aragon, continually iHiceiving 
the middle of August the adventurous reinforcements from the corps of Ca- 
chieftain set out with 60D0 men on his brera, Quilez, and other partisans who 
march to the south, and having cross- had long maintained themselves in 
ed the frontier of Leon advanced to that quarter, and who now joined 
the capital of that province, which he his ranks. Seriously alarmed at the 
occupied without resistance. From progress they were making, Espartero, 
thence, marcliing by Palencia, cross- who had succeeded Cordova in the 
ing the Donro, and moving by Penaflel command on the Ebro, despatched his 
aim Sepulveda, he moved forward by own division, one*of the best in the 
mountain paths through Old Castile, army, under General Alaix, with orders 
and advanced over the Some -Sierra to make the utfllost eflbrts to overtake 
range so far into that province as to Gomez, and by every possible means to 
striKe terror into the capital itself, stop his advance. Meanwhile thenar- 
who was now MinistCr-at-War, list chieftain occupied Utiel, on the 
took post at Alcala to cover it fthm 7th September, where he ky some days 
the eastward. General Manso was resting his niKajpand levying contribu^ 
(Stationed at Alxnozan with 3000 men tions m every direction. He made, 
frirther to the north, wliilo General on 13th September, an attack on the 
Lopez left Madrid wiA two battalions neiglfbouring town of Requena, which, 
of the Guards, a "squadron of cuiraa- however, foiled from the want of heavy 
siers, and two guns, and marched to- artillery; and then hearing that Altux 
wards Siguenza to take up an inter- was approaching from the north, he 
mediate position ^ order to be able boldly abandoned all reliance on, or 
to succour either of the corps which communication with the Oarlists in 
might require his assistance All Navarre, and threw himsdf With his 
these airangements were made on little army, noygin creased by reinforce- 
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ments to about 10^000 men, without superiority in numbers, discipline, and 
either cavalry or artillery, into the equipment on the part of his antagou- 
country on the frontiers of Murcia and ists. The war, therefore, was now be- 
Andaluaia. On the 16th September he yond all dispute divested of the colours 
reached Albacete, on the frontiers of m which ^litical fanaticism and mo- 
Murcia. He remained there two days, neyed cupidity had hitherto invested 
when, on Akix*s approach, he re-enter- it; and it stood naked in its true 
edNewOastileatR(^andon thc20th colours as a contest of right agaftnst 
his rearguard was overtaken at Villa might, loyalty against nsui^ation, and 
Robledo, in La Mancha, by Alaix’s national independence against foreign 
cavalry, an arm in which the Garlists subjugation. 

were totally deficient, and defeated 84. After resting a few days in the 
with heavy loss. This action was ce- rich and populous city of Cordova, 
lebrated as a complete victory by the from which he drew ample supplies, 
Queen's tn)ops ; but their triamph was Gomez, hearing of the approaw of 
of short duration. Gomez, instead of Alaix, broke up from that city ; but 
skulking in the mountains of La Mon- instead of moving, as was expected, to 
cha, as his antagonist represented* the north, he marched south, in the 
crossed the Skria de Segura, travers^ directjbn of Gibraltar. The Govern- 
the province of Jaen, passed the Gna- ment of Madrid, in the utmost alarm, 
dalquivir on the 27th at Andnjar, made the greatest exertions to stop his 
and entered Cordova in triumph an advance in any direction, and if {k)$- 
the 1st October, where he fixed his sible bring him to action under such 
headquarters for some days. circumstances as mi^ht lead to his de- 

33. This extraordinary march of 6000 struction. Rodil, with the whole dis- 
meu fjpm the extremity of Oallicia to posable forces in Madrid, was stationed 
the heart of Andalusia created a pro- Wween that capital and La Mancha, 
digious sensation in the world. All in order to cover the former from at- 
E^ope gazed with intense interest on tack by Gomez on hie retum to the 
the corcei' of the Carlkt chieftain, who north. Alaix, having crossed the Gua- 
had in this manner abandoned his dalquivir, hu^nponhistracesfrom the 
Tesoumes, his base of operations, his east. On thewest Espinosa* captain- 
supports, and thrown himself with a gene^ofAndalusia, had taken post on 
handful of men into the vety centre of me nbrthemhank of the Gua(Hilquivir, 
his enemy's countxy, passed his capital, between Coraova and Seville, so as to 
traversed his whole dominions, and, bar the way towards the capital of that 
without either cavalry or artillery, re- province ; while Escalante, captain - 
peatedly defeated ^ opponents when general of Granada, was advancing 
amply provided with both. This ex- with the whole Ni^iond Guards of 
traordin^ adventure was not only Granadk and Malm to complete the 
fascinating from its rotnantio features, surrounding force from the southward, 
but it threw a clear light on the nature It seemed impossible that the Oarlist 
of the contest, and the feelings of tho chief could escape such a multitude of 
people of Spain in regard tp it It was envies, each wk an may superior 
evident that Gomez could never have in number to his own, and ooeupylng 
done all this unless tiipfeelings of the every avenue by which be coidd escape, 
people in the rural districts of the So it was, however, that he not only 
provinces which he traversed had been did bo, but a^min traversed the whole 
decidedly with him ; unless volt&tary length of Spain, laded with booty, and 
supplies had made up for the want of hrou^t back his force victorious and 
magazines, gratuitous iqformationkept strengthened rather than weakened in 
himaswellTnformedbfhisadvei^^ dumbemto the banim cf the 
n^rvmentsas thelatt^ wasin#^dark h5. SkUfully his real de- 

iri to his* and thedio8|; dd^ed enlhu- signs* Gomez sSU pursued his march 
hiasm and power of hnduiance in Ms towards the souths and, turning on 
bwh men competmtill^hO imii;iense his pumersi upon Ijimlante at 
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Baena. The contest was of short du- 
ration. The National Guards, which 
formed the entire force of the Queen's 
troops, could not for a moment with- 
stand the veterans of the Carlists, and 
were dispersed on the first fire. Hav- 
ing thus got quit of one pursuer^ he 
continued his southerly course to near 
Lucena ; then suddenly turning round, 
he moved towards the north, passing 
on his way so near Alaix that he in- 
terchanged a flag of truce with him, 
re-entered Cordova on the 18th Octo- 
l>er, and on the 14th moved towards 
the Sierra ^orena, taking the road to- 
wards Estremndura. On entering Cor- 
dova his reanguard had been ovei^iken 
by Alaix's cavalry. •Alaix, following 
close UTOU him, recrossed to thb right 
bank or the Guadalquivir, and reached 
Baylen, already celebrated in the great 
Peninsular War. Gomez meanwhile 
advanced across the Sierra Morena to 
Almaden, celebrated for its mines of 
^icksilver, and a town of great wealth. 
Ho attacked it, on the 23d October, so 
vigorously that it was taken in an 
hour, and the whole garrison, 1600 
stronj^, who had taken refuge in some 
fortified buildings, laid down tbeir 
arms the next dsy. From thence he 
hastened to the Guadiada, laden with 
booty taken at Almazan, crossed it at 
Tallarukios on the 26th, before ftodil, 
who had taken post on tne great road 
frem Cordova to Madrid, could come 
up to intercept him ; and on the 27th 
took Guadalupe, a small town to the 
eastward of Tnixillo. These successes 
struck such terror into the people of 
Madrid that the newsj^pers called for 
the impeachment of noth Rodil and 
Alaix; and the Goveriimeilt, in the 
utmost alarm, assembled a coin's of 
5060 men, the last reserve in the” a- 
pital, which was put under the com- 
mand of General Narvaez, and ordered 
to Estiemaduxs, in order to stop the 
tictoiious advance of Gomez in that 
direotioii. 

86. But while the Government and 
o {Keials in were in this manner 

seized with consternation at this mar- 
vellons march of Gomez, that general 
himself was reduced to the greatest 
straits by the movements of the ofloers 


for whose impeachment the ignorant 
populace were loudly clamouring. He 
found it impossible to effect the pas- 
sage of the Tagus in the face of Rodil, 
who, having marched straight for that 
river, now held the bridge of Almarcz ; 
and of Alaix, who, having at length 
got upon the Carlist traces, was slowly 
coming up in his rear. Gomez, there- 
fore, halted in his march to the north- 
war^ and turned westward to Tmx- 
illo, which he reached on the 30th 
October. From thence he proceeded 
down the left bank of the Tagus to- 
wards the Portuguese frontier to Ca- 
ceres, whore he remained for four days. 
He found, however, the whole bridges 
^er the Tagus broken down ; and be- 
ing unable to get across, he adopted 
the only oGier alternative which re- 
mained to him, which was, to march 
ixsthe direction of the Guadiana, cross 
that river, and re-enter Anddusia. 
He did so accordingly; set out from 
Caceres on the 8d November, reached 
the Guadiana before any one kpew of 
his having taken that direction, cross- 
ed that river and the Guadalquivir, 
and an-ived at Ecija, midway between 
Seville and Cordova, on the 18th No- 
vember; while Rodil, the most active 
of his pursuers, on 9th was only 
crossing the Gu^iana at Medellin. In 
his march to the south, Gomez drew 
after him the armies of Rodil, Alaix, 
and Narvaez, who followed each other 
at the interval of a few days, and 
numbered in all above ISyOOO combat- 
ants.* 

37. Having r^osed his wearied men 
for two days, the Carlist chief marched 
towards Ron^ while the Government 
of Madrid, yielding to the loud clam- 
our against Rodil, deprived him of 
rile command, and bestowed it on 
General Ribei^ The three armies of 
the Queen followed on the traces of 
Gomez, and all Europe thought that 
the destruction of the latter had tiow 
become unavoidable from his being 

* At Berlanga, on the 7rii November, Ca- 
brera separated with his band from Oomez, 
and set out, throng La Maach!^ to return 
to his oldj^nnd in Lower Thia 

division of loree lightened GomeA oedumn, 
and reduced it in numbers to Its oi^nai 
itreu'^* 
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run into a comer of Spain, with his 
back to the sea, and no possible avenue 
to escape but throng the hostile 
armies. Ribero pressed his rear, 
Alaix lay to eastward, and Narvaez 

to the westward of his small force. 
But Gfomez again foiled them by his 
superior address and the astonishing 
powers of endurance in his soldiers. 
Keeping close to the sea, he marched 
on the 19th November to St Roques 
almost under the cannon of Gibral 
from whence he moved on the 2l8t to 
Algesiraz, the bay of which part of his 
men crossed in vessels which ht seized 
on his own side, while the rest hurried 
round it, and thus escaped from Ribero, 
who was now close in his rear* Hav- 
ing by this skilful movement succeea- 
ed in throwing one of his pursuera 
behind him, Gomez, turning north- 
wards, marched with all imaginable 
expedition to Osuna. On his way 
to this place he was nearly cut on 
by Narvaez, the most active of his 
pursuers, who, moving from Algar to 
intercept him, came upon his rear- 
guard at Arcos and dispersed it on the 
25th. So closely did tlie Ohristino 
general follow with his cavaby, that 
Gomez only evacuated Osuna a few 
hours before Narvaez entered it. But 
the Oarlist chief had now broken 
through the net which enveloped him, 
and pushed on for Alcaudete,* On 
the 29th November he left Alcaudete ; 
and although he sustained some loss 
in a skimuiih with Alaix’s cavalry, 
who was coming u^from the eastwa^ 
to intercept him, on that day he was 
able to continue his march, which was 
dimited straight to the northward. 
On/he 30th he reached Baylen, where 
he rested a day ; and from thence con- 
tinued hia mi^ across the Sierra 
Morena, and throttghMUa Mancha and 
Castile, by Guadalaxara, Atienza, and 
Osma, where he passed the Bouro, 
having gone within a few leagues of 
Madrid. The dissenafens betsfeen 
Queen’s generals, occasioned by their 
* He would ikoit have esoapeA m eaeUy liad 
not Aids’s nnsn near Chona ranwed 

uMw^lvere nesrlv mnte neati. AMiiiX S' 

snMmoantlf annmied when omered 

^ of yames. 


ill success, had now become such that no 
combined operations against the Car- 
list chief were any longer practicable, 
and the concluding part of his marvel- 
ous march was enected without any 
opposition. His pursuers were all dis- 
tanced or outwitted. On the 17th De- 
cember he crossed the Ebro at Ona,dand 
reached in safety the headquarters of 
Don Carlos. He brought with him a 
force nearly equal to that with which he 
hod set out, and almost all his coutrb 
butions and plunder ; having in the 
course of his march crossed twice the 
whole of Spain, totally defeated the 
enemy in three encounters, and eluded 
the pursuit of three arqdes well fur- 
nished with caff airy, while he had 
none, \iach of which was numerically 
equal to his own, and taken together 
were triple the amount of his force. 
Between the 29th November, when 
he crossed the Guadalquivir, and the 
17th December, when fie crossed the 
Ebro and joined Don Carlos, being 
eighteen days, he had marched 520 
miles, being on an average at the rate 
of 29 miles a-day ; an expedition, con- 
sidering the circumstaiices under which 
it was effected, at the close of a similar 
march in the opposite direction, load- 
ed with haggdge and without cavalry, 
which may safely be pronounced un- 
par^eled in ancient or modern times.* 

88. The consternation produced in 
Madrid by this double and triumphant 
march of Gomez over the whole length 
and breadth of Spain, had been much 
augmented about the middle of the 
year by the advance of another Car- 

* Ibe greatest march made by ixbbntry 
daring the war was tiiat of General Omnford 
with the 4H and 95fh Bides, who went 
62 English miles in 20 hours bnmediately 
aft^ the battle of Talavera, in their anxiety 
to get np to the scene of action; thegreatest 
of caviiW was the march of the English 
horse under Lord tAhe in the Eoab In 1005, 
who mordiM 00 miles a-dav for 20 days, 
and at their close went 06 miles in 24^ hours 
^ make np with Hoikin'. Bat neither of 
these win oear a eompi^son with that of 


t^es on tints occasion.— see JSrtimfW pt 
Enri^chap. IxU. |4r,andxjS.|84* The 
Rttssisa Guanb. fanmedbrniv nafoM iiok- 

ttww fitt . iiKXt Imi. onljr tiiit tte .ffM 
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lisit force almost to the gates of the 
capital. On the 12tli July Hon Ba- 
silic Garcia crossed the Ebro with 
five battalions; penetrated into Old 
Castile, defeating several detachments 
of the Queen’s troops that were sent 
to oppose him ; and approached Mad- 
rid^so nearly as to occasion the re- 
volt at La Granja, to be immedi- 
ately noticed, which prostrated the 
throne before the extreme Revolu- 
tionaiy party. On the 26th Au- 
gust he recrossed the Ebro in safety 
with 800 recruits and a large sum of 
money. On the 19th July Villareal 
defeated the Christinos in the valley 
of Mena, talyng 300 prisoners. The 
French Legion was intrusted with the 
maintenance of the line from tin Ebro 
to Pampeluna, which led to several 
actions with various success, but which 
eiractnally prevented the Queen's troops 
from collecting supplies in the fields.' 
Enraged at this, Cordova gave orders 
to his officers “ to burn and destroy 
all the harvest in the fields occumed 
by the troops under his orders.” This 
led to an enerj^tic remonstrance from 
Villareal to Qordova, in which he 
threatened stern reprisals on the Chris- 
tino prisoners in his hands if this de- 
vastating system of warfare was not 
stopped ; a threat which in some de- 
gree arrested these atrocities. About 
the same time Cabrera, 'Mio had sep- 
arated from Gomez on the 7th Nov- 
ember in Estremadura, with a large 
force of guerillas, drawn from Lower 
Aragon and Valencia, crossed La 
Mancha and Castile in safety, and 
approached the Ebro near Calehorra: 
but finding that point occupied he 
tamed back towards Madrid and 
made himself master of tlie whole 
country between the former to#ii, 
Soiia, and Catalayud. In a word, 
the Carlists, no lon^r confined in their 
mountain strongholds, were now tra- 
veling the kingdom in eve^ direc- 
tion, and nowhere experiencing seri- 
ous resistance except fi^om the scat- 
tered bauds of the Queen’s troops. 

Meanwhile the English Legion 
lay in a gmt meosui’S inactive at St 
Sebastian, and achieved nothing com- 
mensurate to the martial fame ^ their ; 


country ; nevertheless it rendered the 
most essential service to the Queen’s 
cause, and v/aa in truth the main rea- 
son of its ultimate success. By simply 
remaining thus, even though it never 
fired a shot, it detained a large and 
the most experienced part of the Carlist 
forces before it. Twenty-two battalions 
were constantly occupied in watching 
or combating the Bntish auxiliaries ; 
a force amply sufficient, if added to 
the corps of either Gomez or Villareal, 
to have carried the standards of Don 
Carlos to Madrid, and finally over- 
turnedrthe Queen’s Government. The 
English lines extended over about five 
miles. On the 6th June the Carlists, 
a|ter a feint against their right, made 
a' bold attempt to storm them, near 
Pasi^es, on the left. At first they 
carried all before them, but reinforce- 
ments coming up, and the British 
steam-vessels havmg opened on their 
flank, they were ultimatel}' driven 
back. A complete lull now ensued. 
Wearied, however, with inactivitv, Gen- 
eral Evans, on the 11th July, made an 
expedition from St Sebastian, and di- 
rected his attack against Fontarabia, 
a fortress once strong and celebrated 
in song, now much decayed, which 
had fallen into the hands of the Car- 
lists in aji early period of the war.* 
The fortress stands close on the Bid- 
assoa, which there divides France from 
Spain; and when the redcoats were 
seen assembling on the opposite shores, 
and it wasevidentanassauswas intend- 
ed, the heights oj^J^osite w'ere crowd- 
ed by spectatoi'S anxious to see the 
fight between these redoirbted anta- 

f onists. But it came to nothing, 

he British, strongly supported* by 
the fire from their ships, advanced 
along the great chaussee, and carried 
the bridge of fi^ntarabia on the road to 
Iran, but they were speedily driven 
back again over it by the Carlists, 
who ih their turn became the assail- 
ants. The attack, however, was re- 

* 0 for a blast of that dread horu. 

On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Roland brave, and Olivier, 

And every paladin and peer, 

On Roneesvalles died \ ** 

Mdmiow, Canto tl. 
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pulsed by Evans’s men, supported by a 
rocket brigade, which did great cxecu* 
tion ; but after a fruitless action of some 
hours, the English General, finding the 
fortress too strong to be carried by a 
coup -de- main, drew ofi' his men, and 
retired under shelter of the guns of 
St Sebastian. Later in the season, on 
1st October, another attempt was made 
by the Carlists under Guibebalde to 
dislodge the British from their can- 
tonments in front of St Sebastian, 
which led to an action of ten hours’ 
duration, attended with a great loss of 
life on both sides. The Carlists re- 
peatedly advanced to the charge with 
the utmost bravery, but at the ap- 
proach of night they drew off without 
making any durable impression on tne 
British lines, after a contest in which 
both parties had to lament the loss of 
five hundred brave men, 

40. Encouraged by the indecisive 
character of the war before St Sebas- 
tian, where the English Legion was 
held in check by a part only of their 
the Carlists determined to 
make a second attempt to carry 
Bilbao, not^vithstauding the failure 
of the attack in the fomrer year. 
They were prompted to this, not only 
by the importance of taking a place 
so considerable and garrisoned by five 
thousand of the Queen’s troops, but 
V by the necessity which thev felt of 
opening up some safe channel of com- 
nionication with the external world 
for the enti^noe of supplies of arms, i 
ammunition, and nioney, and a secure ! 
place of de^sit for them when they | 
md arrive. It was evident that' the , 
Queen’s troops were not strong enough, : 
wit]> forces from the interior, to raise 
the siege of any town that might be 
beleaguered, ana as the Carlists were 
masters of twenty sieg^guus taken in 
the forts along the coast, they were 
very san^ne of suceass. The com- 
mand of the besi^ng foree was^ven 
by Bon Carlos to Yillareal, utrho in the 
end of October M down before the 
fortress with 000}0 mem Theganieon 
cohsisted of 5000 mem indudifig a 
potion of the Britidt L4gldn^ which 
had been sent bysed hw $t Sebas^ 
tiiin ; and they Imdji powerM sup* 


port in the English squadron, which 
furnished them in profusion with all 
the muniments of war, and added ma- 
terially to their military means by 
I supplying both engineers to direct the 
^defence and experienced gunners to 
man their xheces. The town itself, 
which is situated on the right hank 
of the Kervion, and surromided on 
all sides by heights, though not a 
regular fortress, was of considerable 
strength, and had a double line of 
fortifications, so that with the aid of 
such defenders it was very unlikely 
that it should fall before the com- 
paratively trifling means of attack 
which the Carlists pos^sessed. Yet 
such w'as the vigour of their opeiu- 
tions «that they were on the very 
verge of success, and but for the as- 
sistance of the English fleet, unques- 
tionably would have attained it. The 
besiemng batteries opened their fire 
on tne 25th October, and a breach 
having been quickly effected in One 
of the externfu forts, an assault %vas 
made on the night of the 26th. But 
such was the vigour of the defence 
that although the assailants twice 
reached the summit of the breach, 
they were finally repulsed with heavy 
loss. On theffoUowing day Espartero, 
who had now succeeded Cordova in 
the command of the Qtieen^s army, 
appeared at Balmaoeda, in rear of the 
b^iegers’ works, in order to disturb 
the operationa Upon this Villareal 
instantly raised the siege, and, leav- 
ing four battalions to maintain the 
blockade, inarched to encounter him- 
Satisfied with the advantage he had 
gaine^ howev^, Eepartero, ihough 
superior in numbers, declined the com- 
bat and drew off, upon which Villareal 
returned to the trenches and resumed 
the attack. He intrusted the siege 
operations to Egaia, and tooR charge 
blmseli of the covering forces 
41. During the absence of the main 
body of the besiegeis, however, the 
betneged were reinforced by 800 good 
soldiers fiom Portugalete^ and the 
Inhabitants, dreading an indiscrim* 
fhate massacre if the town were taken 
by assault, were Indefatigable in their 
efforts to asrist in the Kever- 
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theless tho progress of the besiegers position on the outside against an 
was steady, and promised ultimate enemy approaching to raise Uie siege, 
success. The outer line of intrench* 42. In effect Espartcro, pressed by 
ments was the first object of attack, the most peremntory orders from Mad* 
and it very soon fell into the hands of rid at all nazards to advance to raise 
the assailants. On the 9th November the siege, and prevent the bulwark of 
they stormed two forts in the outer the north from falling into the hands 
cirede, and made tho garrisons, con- of the enemy, at length mustered up 
sisftng of 250 men, prisoners; on resolution to attempt it. The force 
the 10th they attacked and carried under his command amounted to 
the fortified convent of St Mamez, 12,000 men, and he had the assist- 
Tvith 300 men and six guns — this ance of the English fieet, under Lord 
was a point of great importance, be- John Hay, which was of the highest 
cause, being below the town, it gave importance, as well from its aid in 
the l^siegers the command of the gimness and stores, as from its sccur- 
river ; and on the 12th a fortified mg provisions to the besieged. The 
position on one of the bridges was Queen*6 General, who marched by a 
taken, with 150 prii^ners and a large circuitous route to Portugalcte at the 
store of ammunition. The appjpachea ifouth of the Nervion river, approached 
were now pushed so near that the Bilbao, by its left bank,' on the 27th 
breaching of the rampart commenced. November ; and on that and the suc- 
The fire began on the 18th November, ceding day be made a vigorous attack 
anSl was directed chiefly against the on the Carlist position, at the bridge 
convent of St Augustine. The he- of Castrajana; but on both occasions 
sieged, however, returned it with he was repulsed with heavy loss, and 
spirit and effect, and it was not till obliged to retrace his steps to Portu- 
tne 22d that the breach in the ram- i^lete. On the 4th December ho 
part was declared practicable. The threw a biidge over the Nervion at 
Cailists advanced to the assault with Besierto, near its mouth, and passing 
great intrepidity; hut on arriving at to the right bank, tried to approach 
the foot of the broach they found the town from that side, but after 
that an unbroken scarp, ten feet in a slight success was repulsed, and 
height, intervened between tlie bot- again fell back to Portugalete. After 
tom of the breach and the debris from this check Espartero remained for 
the wait Having no sealing-ladders nearly three weeks almost entirely . 
they could not surmount this obstacle, inactive— -unwilling to retire, dread- 
and were obliged to retreat, witli the ing to advance. At last he was pre- 
los^ of 800 men. This was a severe vailed on to hazard an a^ck on the 
ch^k, but the besiegers persevered, 24th December b^pthe officers of the 
and a heavr fire was kept up for some Briti^ fleet and marines, who pro- 
days, whicn did considerable damage mised him the most efficacious sup- 
on both sides. At length on the 27ui port. By a singular coincidence, YH- 
the convent was earned by assault, lareol h^ chosen the same daynud 
notwithstanding a most gallant de- hour for a sally from his lines to mve 
fence by the Queen's troops supposed the Christiuos from their advanced 
by the Engli^ gunners. Upon this positions ne^* jt. The movement 
success the town was summoned; but on both sides took place dai*ing a 
the ffovemor, who daily expected to thick fall of snow which prevented 
be mievedy refhsed any terms of oa* the enposing hosts from seeing each 
pitulation* It was very evident on othera motions, and the severity of 
what his confidmice was founded, for which was such that it induced the 
Efpartero's forces had begun to be felt Carlists to fall back to their own lines. 
$n the rear of the Carliat lines, and Espartero'a plan was to force the pas* 
great part of their artdlleiy was obliged sage of the nver at thebrokeh brid^ of 
to be withdrawn from the breach^ Luchana, where the Carlist lines on the 
batteries in order to strengthen their right bank ranjiown to the stream^ 
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and assail tliera in flank from thence. 
The attack was led by a picked detach- 
ment of the Queen’s troops, which 
were towed in launches up tlie river 
on which Bilbao stands by tlie Eng- 
lish seamen, led by their own officer, 
and powerfully supported by the Brit- 
ish marine artillery. This detach- 
ment, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
carried a fort, the possession of which 
was necessaiy to enable the main body 
of the Queen’s forces to p^ the river. 
A bridge of boats was immediately 
formed by the seamen, and over it 
Espartero passed with the bull^of his 
troops before Villareal, whose men 
were blinded by the snow-storm 
blowing right in their faces, was so 
much as aware of their approacB. 
The Christinos, having got across, in- 
stantly attacked the fort of Monte' 
Cabra, which was quickly won, agd 
then ^vanced in dense masses against 
the important works on the heights 
of Luwna and Banderas. These 
were carried in the darkness before a 
sufficknt number of Carlists could be 
brought up for their defence. Vil- 
lareal made a desperate effort to re- 
gain them, and was partially success- 
ful, and for five hours the battle 
swayed to and fro with various suc- 
cess ; but during the night Espartero 
brought up fresh forces, and the Brit- 
ish artillery, advantageously posted, 
did great execution on the Oarhst 
columns, which at length were ob- 
liged to give way, abandon all their 
}>osition8 beioro thn town, and retire 
upon Durango. In this gallant pas- 
sage of arms nearly a thousand brave 
Tuen were lost on both sides, bat the 
advantage remained entirely with the 
QuSen’s troops, who were, however, 
the flrst to admit that, but for the 
assistance of the Br^ii^ seamen and 
artillery, they never would have pre- 
vented the Carlists planting their 
standards on tlie walls of Bilbao^ 

43. While these important opera^ 
tions, which took from the contest the 
, character of guerilla warfare and gave 
to it the aspe^ of a nationaljStn^e, 
vrere going on in different parts of 
paiiipt the Oovemm^t of the Queen 


was sustaining a rndc shock at Madrid, 
and the new constitution was over- 
turned by the passions and the violence 
of those who had established it. The 
Estatuto Realf which was the exist- 
ing constitution, to he immediately 
more particularly noticed, had long 
been mo object of jealousy to the 
extreme democrats, from its ha^ng 
deprived them of the entire govern- 
ment of the country, wliich had been 
placed in their hands by the constitu- 
tion of 1812, re-establislied in the first 
burst of the revolution in the Isle of 
Leon in 1820. The capital was, and 
liad long been, in the most dangerous 
state, being filled to overflowing by a 
crowd of extren^ Revolutionists, for 
the most part insolvents, who, having 
nothing to lose, and being sup][)orte»l 
by a licentious press, were desirous to 
overturn everything in order to ele- 
vate themselves. This party care- 
fully availed themselves of every in- 
cident which was calculated to in- 
flame the passions or augment the 
terrors of the populace ; and this ad- 
vantage was famished to them to a 
degree bevond all expectation by the 
unresisted march of ubmez from one 
end of Spain to the other, and the 
appearance, nearly at the same time, 
of the Carlist band of Basilio Garcia, 
already mentioned, which pepetrated 
from the Ebro to St Ilaeionso, at 
no great distance from Madrid. The 
exple||lqn took place on the evening 
of August, just after the 

news of the march of Gomez to 
the southward had reached the city. 
Groups of agitators assembled in the 
great stjuare, shouting for the Con- 
stitution of 1812 ” and the overthrow 
of the Ministry. General Quesada, 
thf. governor of Madrid, a man of 
vigour and resolution, immediately put 
himself at the head of some infantxy 
of the line, the cavalry of the garrison, 
and the artillery of the Royal Guard. 
Part of the infantry of the Kational 
Guard had united with thb insurgents, 
and were joining in their seStioUS 
cries, upon which Quesada at once 
charged them with the Royal Guards, 
and seeing he was iti earnest they re^ , 
tired. The cavalry of the Ifational 
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Guard, which was also in a state of re- be found but in the immediate pro^ 
volt, was next charged, and driven out clamation of the Constitution of 1812. 
of the square. But notwithstanding The Queen-Regent, who behaved with 
these successes the city still continued mat spirit on this trying occasion, 
in a state of commotion, and next day laboured to convince them that they 
a proclamation was issued declaring did not know what they were asking, 
the capital in a state of siege, and a that neither their own condition nor 
commission -was appointed to try the that of the country would he improved 
odijhders who had been taken on the by the establishment of a democratic 
preceding day. By another proolama- government. They replied that they 
tion, published on the same day, the aid not know much about it, but they 
National Guard, 6000 strong, was dig- w'ere told it was an excellent thing— 
solved and ordered to give np their would secure their pay, bririff dmen 
arms. the price of salt, and work wonders. 

44. It was at first apprehended that They insisted further for an irameili- 
the latter part of this order would be ate change of ministiy, and the dis- 
disobeyed, and that the disarming missal of Quesada and San Roman, the 
would not b% effected without a vio- inspector-general of provincial militia, 
lent collision with the re^lar troops, ^ter five hours of useless altercation, 
It fell out, however, otherwise ; tlie the Queen was forced to submit, and 
strength of the regular troops in the pledge her royal word that a decree 
ca^itu, and the known resmution of s^uld immediately be issued, estab- 
their commander, Quesada, overawed lining the much -wished -for cousti- 
the malcontents, and the arms were tution. Next morning, accordingly, 

f iven up without resistance. Blood, several decrees appeared giving token 
uring the critical operation, was of the entire overthrow of the Govern- 
plenmully shed in private feuds, but ment. By the first, the NaSional 
the precautions taken by the General Guard was reorganised, and their 
prevented any nplitical or general out- arms returned to two -thirds of their 
break ; and an order by (i^esada, for- number, who could be relied on by 
bidding any man to carry a bludgeon the revolutionists. By the second, 
in the streets, was univei^y obeyed. General Quesada was dismissed from 
It was hoped by the Government that the command of the garrison, andAn- 
thecrisijwas passed, but they were soon tonio Seoane appointed in his place, 
painfully undeceived. 0n the 12th By a third, a new ministry was ap- 
August, the ^leen-Regent, who was in pointed, of which Calatrava was the 
thepalaceofLaGraiijayatStlldefonso, nead, in place of Isturitz. Shortly 
at the time, was alarmed by the intel- afterwards, Rodil was api^inted min- 
ligence that a mutiny had broken out ister of war, and Msndixabel of finance, 
in one of the remments of her guard 45. The victoiyof the revolutionists 
at the palace, who had seised all their was now complete, so far as the Queen 
and put them under arrest, and and the Court were conceited. But 
were loudly calling out for the consti- Quesada and the former Ministry >^ere 
tution of 1812. Hoping to avert the at Madrid, and they were resolved not 
stotm by a well-timed concession, and to submit without a stniggle. The 
having no other regular force at hand first intellig^ce^of the events at St 
to coerce the mutineers, the Queen- Ildefonso was received on the evening 
Regefit^ after some delay, agreed to of the I3th, and immediately the Na- 
admit a deputation of twelve nom the tionalC^naid, the leaders of which were 
insurgent soldiery to explain what in the secret, began to issue from their 
they desired: This was agreed to, houses, many of them with their amis, 
and the deputation wae introduced, so that, in many cases at least, the 
they insisted that the country would giving of them up had been mere 
be ruined by the imbecility of the Go- sham. Tumultuous mobs assembled 
^wnment, and that no remedy could everywhere, loudly shouting La Con- 
- you Vi ' , ' - ; 
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stitution d* 1812 ! Viva lo Libertadl” and military officers dared not inter- 
but tlie vigour of Quesada kept pace fere to cixrb these excesses, and in con- 
withthe increasing tumult and at the sequence the burghers armed them* 
head of a chosen body of cavahy he selves in their own defence, and for 
succeeded in dispersing several of the several days no man who had anything 
most alarming of the assemblages, to lose ventured to appear in the streets 
But on the 15th, when intelligence of without anns in his hands. Tliis cir- 
the deciees inaugurating the revolu- ciimstance, joined to the universal ex* 
tion 'of St lldefonso arrived, his statf citemcnt which prevailed, led to an* 
was broken in his hand. He was no other cons^ueuce hardly less disas- 
longer more than a private individual, trous. Private feuds and quarrels 
while the newcommimderrode through took advantage of the general licence ; 
the streets surrounded by a brilliant numbers of armed men appeared in the 
staff; in the midst of the glare of a streets, to wreak tlieir vengeance on 
general illamiiiation. Quessdap seeing their objects ; and, amidst the intoxi- 
all authority taken from him, and wen cation of revolutionary success, the 
knowing that his ]‘.fe was endangered thoroughfares of the capital were every- 
by the revolutionists, who openly whore stained with blood shed in pri- 
tmreatened to drag his dead body vate quarrels. Meanwhile the new 
through the streets, set out in disguise Miuist^ commenced their duties by 
from capital, and reached Hortal* dissolving the CoHes, which was held 
ezza, at no great distance, in safely ; to have been illegally elected, as pot 
but he there was recognised and de* in terms of the Constitution of 1812 ; 
tained. A furious band immediately writs were issued for Ihe olection of a 
set out from the oapital, and ou arriv* new one, which was to be chosen ac- 
iim found him in cnargo of a party of cording to that democratic regune, and 
omceKS. At this moment a squadron to meet on the 24th October. The 
of cuirassiers was seen approaching, most vigorous measures were adopted 
TV'hich had been sent by the new com- without delay for the prosecution of 
mauder-iu*chief to escort him out of the war ; a levy of 50,1^ men to re* 
danger, and the savage mob, fear- emit the armies, and a forced loan of 
iiig to be balked of their prey, brake 200,000,000 seals (£20,000,000) being 
into the room in which he had been decreed to meet the pressing necessi* 
placed, and murdered him in cold ties of the exchequer. ^ 

blood. General Cordova, healing of 47. The Queen’s Government hav* 
this tragic event, left his command in ing been now overturned by military 
Navarre, and took refuge in France; force, and a revolutionaiy one in*, 
but subsea v^tly being threatened with staged in its stead, though under the 
the loss of his salai(y if he did not re* name of royal authority, the Neapoh* 
turn and swear to the Constitution, he tan Minister and the Charg4a*d’afiaire8 
came back to Bayonne, and took the of Russia, Prussia, and Austria de* 
oath before the Smnish consul there, manded l^eir passports and quitted 
48. The Queen*Begent, now entirely Spain. The Ministers of England and 
in tffie hands of the revolutionists, re* France, .. however, remained at thehr 
turned to Madrid on the 17th ; but its poiis; their Governments thinking, 
aspect gave a melanohplji^ proof of the with justice, that to withdraw them fil 
}>opular and military Bcenoe which, in the present crisis of liber^ ^vem* 
the first instance at least, never fails ment in Spain would be equivalent to 
to attend successful revolutions. • The sumuderiug that state to i&ditaiy vio* 
streets were filled with tumultupus lence and anarchy. It was olnierv^ 
niobs, singing Riego’s hymns and the that the Bru^h Ulnister was much 
other revplutioaary songs, and more coidiafwith the new Miaistijv 
big ip.to the wine* shops and other and had ^atly more interest than the 
ptacas puhRo eutsrta%i«at, atoe French, though Louis PhiUppe^s ^v- 
,th«y at Ibe quarters on the ter* emmeht stood on military usurpation . 
: inhabitants. insgistxatss ssmuiffiastimtofQueenlsq'i^ The 
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collection oftheforccdloan wenton very as all departments of Government were 
slowly, and excited universal discontent in a state of insolvency. On 27th Oc- 
Not a fourth of it was paid up when the tober, a report was brought forw^ard by 
new Cortes, elected by universal suffrage the Finance Minister, M. Mendizabel, 
under the Constitution of 1812, met from which it appeared that there vrero 
on the 24th October. Such wiia the 200,000 infantiy and 12,000 cavalry 
l^enuiy of the treasury, that before in the Queen’s service, for whose pay 
thej( assembled the Government was and cha^s scarcely any provision ex- 
compelled to make a new declaration isted. l^reign loans were out of the 
of insolvency by announcing their in- question till the interest on the debt 
abilitytomytheinterest on the foreign mready contracted by the Cortes w'as 
»lebt which was to become due on 1st paid, which was an impossibility; and 
November. This, of course, rendered all the efforts of the Liberals were in- 
further loans from abroad impossible, adequate to raise anything by internal 
niid left Government no other resource contribfttion. In this extremity, the 
hut to enforce the payments under the only resource which remained to Gov- 
forced loan wj^ih additional rigour, and emment was to impledge the duties 
to push forwaM by eve^ possible means p^able in Cuba for payment of the 
the revolutionaiy confiscations fet on interest on the new loan.. But, as it 
foot by preceding administrations. For soon became evident none of the credi- 
this purpose the sale of the property tors would agree to this, the plan was 
of all the suppressed monasteries and mntn up. Mendizabel next proposed 
convents was urged on ; but they that the interest on the debt due on 
brought very little, owing to the im- Ist November should bo discharged 
possibility of finding purdiasers in the by bills, at six and twelve months, on 
distracted state of the countiy. A com- tne Treasury, bearing interest at ^ per 
mission was issued to consider the abo- cent Though this was in reality pro- 
lition or new modelling of tithes. On posing to a creditor to pay his debt by 
10th October tV 5 P decrees were issued, a renewed bill at a Ion® date by the 
by the first of which the property of debtor himself, yet tlie known penury 
all persons who had quitted the coun- of the exchequer left the public credi- 
try since 10th October 1830, or who tors no alternative but to accept it. 
might hereafter quit it, in order to The Cortes, by a very largo majority, 
serve th<a cause of the IVetender di- conferred the Regency on the Queen- 
rectly or indirectly, was sequestrated: mother, which, indeed, was a politic 
while by the second the lixe penalty measure on their part, as she was en- 
W'as imposed on all ecclesiastics, with- tirely in their hands, and bestowing 
out exception, who were then out of the on her the nominal direction of the 
kingdom, ormight leave it without the reins of power, was tn effect intrusting 
consent of Government. But, rigorous it without control to themselves. Great 
as these measures were, and widei^read as was the power, however, which tlie 
the misery they spread through the extreme Liberals had acquired by the 
country, they were very far from meet- late revolution, it was far from satis- 
ing the exigencies of the exchequer, fying the craving of the most violent 
48. The new Cortes met, as decree!!, of their party, who were for a republic 
on the 24th October, and, agreeably to in form as weM>asweality. During No- 
the Constitution of 1812, in a single vember and December capitm was 
chamber, in which, of course, the de- constantly kept in a state of tumult 
moefats had a laige minority. They and alkrm by attempts to establiiaih 
were assembled pmessedly ^to frame a such an order of things. On 29th No- 
neW constitution, containing several vember, these disturbancess assumed 
modifications on thatof 1812 ,; but im- a more aJanning form by the military 
portant as this matter was, it yielded taking part in them. On that day, 
to the still more urgent cl^ins of the the 4th regiment broke into mutiny, 
f’inahee Minister, wich required to and fired a volley at their own colonel 
be taken into immediate mei^ration, when he was entering the barrack gate. 
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Issuingthen into tlie street, they march- time for the co-operation of Esnartero 
ed tliiough the capit^, followed by a and Sarsfield ; but hearing nothing of 
disorderly mob, calling out for a re- theiUt he united his whole force on 
public and the dismissal of the Minis- the 15th, and commenced a j^neral 
try. On the day following, two oftl- attack on the Carlist works in front of 
cers of the same regiment were shot Hcmani. The most important of these 
dead by their own men at the gates of was on the hill of Oriamendi. The 
the imlace where they were doing duty, right of his line was composed of, the 
and ktill more alai^ing processions Spaniards, the artillery and marines 
took place through the streets, for sev- were on the Hernani road in the Gen- 
eral Uniforms of the National Guard tre, the Legion formed the left. After 
were seen among them. When the re- a furious contest of five hours, the 
volted soldiers returned to tlieir bar- Carlists were turned in flank and 
racks, they were summoned to surren- driven from the hill. The contest 
der, and refused. Cannon were then seemed now decided. But the next 
broughtupandthegates blown in, upon morning, when the victorious troops 
which they submitted. But although were prepai-ing to seize the bridge of 
the regiments were ordered to be deci- Astigarraga in fiont of their left, and 
mated, the Government did not ve^- to deitcend upon Hernani, which lay, 
ture to carry the sentence into exe- apparently defenceless, beneath them, 
cution except against three of their large masses of Carlists were seen 
number. A few days after, the Soyth formed in good order behind* it. 
American states were formally recog- Tlkese were fresh troops, 6000 strong, 
nised by the Spanish Government, and which, by a skilful use of the interior 
a treatv of amity and commerce estab- line of communication of which they 
lished between them ; but the separa- were masters, had been brought up 
tion He fucto had been so long in ex- from the pass of Lecumfeni by Don 
istence, that this formal recognition Sebastian, the new Carlist cewnmandor- 
excited, very little attention. in-chief, who showed this occasion 

the.^nius of a great general. Three 
49. The first militaiy operations of of the Carlist battalions threw them- 
tlie succeeding year were directed by selves with gp«at fury into the village 
the Christines to roopening the great of Astigarraga, rushed over the bridge, 
road to Bayonne. As Alaix, who lay and assailed the Legion on ^e allied 
at Vittoria, did not C/onceive himself left ; while the remainder stretched out 
able to force the Arlaban ridge, Evans to their own left so as to outflank the 
at St Sebastian was reinforced by Spaniards on the allied right. The.se, 
7000 Spani|).rda — so as to raise his seeing themselves turned, wheeled 
force to 12,000 Ivig ©nets— and direct- about and fled. The panic so<m corn- 
ed to assail the Carlist lines at Her- munioated itself to the left whereEvaus 
nani, on the main road ; while E^ar- was, and where the Carlists were rush- 
tero, to distract their attention, was ing on from Astumiraga, These three 
to make a forward movement ftom battalions of the English Legion broke 
Bilbao ; and Sarsfield was. to threaten and fled in the wildest confusiom So 
the Lecumferri pass from Pampeluna. complete was the rout, that the Span- 
Tliis led to a great^and wellnigh de- ioids and ^English intern)ing]led rushed 
cisive success on the part of the Car- in the utmost disorder towards St 
lists. On the 10th March, hostilities Sebastian, abandoning all the ground 
began by an attack in force by the thev had gained on the preceding diay, 
Queen^s troops on the Carlist posts in and their pursuers were on thej^int of 
front of St Sehastta, and, as they takingabatteiyofgunsbehmdtiiahill 
had been Weakened to reinforoe the of Qi*Mm6ttdi, which commanded the 
0((Wp8; under the commend of Xh>n Car^ high road; and would have cut off the 
jos, which was destk]^ to opOMte in retr^t of a great part Of the army. 
Mieeouth* they were speedijy carried. * body of marines 

, Bvs4^halti^ /mraday Btitish ships, 400 who 
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were drawn up in reserve on the high endeavour to preserve concord between 
road, advanced in the finest order to those rival chiefs. A foivc of 12,000 
ineet the victorious Carlists. The dis- men was to start from Vittorio, and 
cipline and firmness of these admir- meet this large body moving by the 
able troops at once checked the J)ur- gi'eat road from Madrid to Iruii ; while 
suers, who were much disoi'dered by General Irribaren, from Pampeluna, 
success, and covered the retreat into w^as to make a diversion by entering 
St Sfebastian of the remainder of the the valley of the Bastan ; and sufli- 
allied arrl) 3 ^ Thus terminated this cient garrisons ivere left in Bilbao and 
disastrous afiair, in which the English the otliar towns along the coast, Mh 
Legion lost 783 men, and the Spaniards to secure them from surprise and over- 
a still greater nuniber. The Carliat awe the adjoining districts. Altoge- 
loss, from the accurate fire of the Eng- ther the forces destined to act in Biscay 
lish artillery, was very severe. The pro- against ^tlio Carlists were upwards of 
mised demonstrations of Espartero and 60,000 men, with 66 guns. Espartero 
Sarsfield were so feebly undeitaken, anived in St Sebastian in the begin- 
and so quieWy desisted from, that ning of May, and immediately pub- 
they entirely failed to deliver Evans Hfiied an animated address to his sol- 
from the concentration of the Carlist diers, wdiom he promised to lead to 
forces. The consequences of this de- early and decisive victoiy. A few 
feat were, in the end, fatal to the Brit- days after, the whole passed in review’ 
ishTjcgion. Evans himself, disgusted belbre him; and their admirable ap- 
with the little assistance he had got poarance as well as the spirit which 
from the Queen’s generals, soon after they evinced in marching past, seemed 
resigned the command, and returned to presage an entire accomplishment 
homo in the beginning of the June of his ^ediction, • 

following. The remainder of the Le- 51. ^le forces of the Carlists were 
gion, as their time of service, which much less considerable ; and necessity, 
was for a yeaij^expired, followed his not less than a wise system of strategy, 
example, and ere long nearly all came led them to change altogether their 
back to Great Britain jn the most plan of operations. Notwithstanding 
miserable condition, alike discontent- all the ardour of the northern uro- 
ed with their allies and their own viiices, their militaiy population had 
exploits. • • been so much exhausted by the four 

60. The warlike operations which campaigns which they had maintained 
now ensued gave token of the in- unaided against the united forces of 
creased vigour which a successful rnili- England, Spain, and France, that they 
tary revoR never fails, for a time at eoiud not muster ^ore fhaii 36,000 
least, to communicate to government men, and only a few guns, in the open 
With the view of bringing the war field between the sea and the Ebro, 
to an early and decisive issue, nearly With this force it was impossible that 
the whole of Espartero’s forces were they could successfully withstand the 
tiaus^rted by sea from Santander 60,000 disciplined troops, with a poT^r- 
and Billiao to St l^bastian, which, m- ful artillejy, which the Christinos had 
ing united to ^ose of Evans, already at their disposal. In addition to this, 
there, formed a ihass of 80,000 com- Navarre and fte ftas<i|ue provinces had 
batants with 40 pieces of cannon, suffered so much during the war that 
They yrere destined to clear the great it was^ipossible in them to find sup- 
roau from Inin to Vittorio, 'diid to oc- plies even for that force ; w’hile the 
cupy the banks of the Bidassoa so as enemy, having the command of the sea, 
to cut off the Carlists from all con- and tne English fleet behind them to 
nection with France. Espartero was supply all their wants, were amply pro- 
the General-in-ohief, although Evans vided with food and necessartes of all 
alone eosnmauded the English Legion ; sorts. It was determined, therefore, in 
1)nt Cksneral Seofluie, an old and experi- a general council of ofilcers, presided 
enced officer, was at headquarters to over by PonjCarloa in person, that an 
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tfToit should be made to carry the war I 
into the southern and central i}rovmces | 
of the Hngdom, and even threaten i 
the oapitaL The success which had 
attended the irruption of Gomez in the 
preceding year, and the impunity witli ’ 
which he nad traversed the whole of 
Spain tmce over, in opposite direc- 
tions, inspired the hope that the pre- 
sent advance with a greater force, and 
commanded by the Kina in person, 
might be attended with decisive suc- 
cess. In pursuance of this design, the 
lines before St Sebastian were stript of 
all their defendora who could possibly 
be spared, who were added to the army 
of Don Carlos, intended to operate on 
the Ebro ; but orders were given ^to 
maintain such posts as wore most .ten- 
able to the last extremity. 

62. Thus each party was bent on 
offensive operations though in opposite 
G^uarters; and, by a singular coinci- 
dence, they began almost on the same 
day. At midnight on the 14th May, 
Espartero issued from St Sebastian m 
profotiud silence. Evans, with the 
remains of the Englisli l^egion, 6000 
strong, formed the centre ; Janreguy, 
with a Spanish division, the right; 
and Guerrea, with another division 
of Spaniards, the left. The surprise 
was complete. Evans met with very 
little resistance at Hemani; Janre- 
guy carried Umieta ; and Guerrea the 
bridge of Astigarraga, almost without 
firing a shot. Hut Irun, which was 
Evans’s nexil object, was not so easily 
won. It was gawteoned by a strong 
body of determined Carlists ; and as 
they expected no quarter, after the 
Durango decree, from the English, who 
wem the principal assailants, they were 
resolved to hold out to the last extre- 
mity. Evans, however, who was now 
at the head of 12,000 men, including 
the Spaniards,^ pushed his advances 
with such vigour that, by the night of 
the 16th, the whole outworkT were 
carried. The ttoops being told off for 
a> assault , on the hJorhingof the I7ih« 
the besieged offered to capittth|,te 
iCaefnSition only of thefr^ fives oeing 
• spared. Wliile the parley was stiu 
oh, a party of English pehetrat<* 
ed into the tqj^ ; ind, having hlOTO 
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open a gate with a petard, a laige body 
rushed in, and immediately commenced 
an indiscriminate slaughter; for the 

at §ie mutilation of the bodies of some 
of their comrades by the Carlists, who 
had been slain on the preceding day. 
Happily Evans had, with muchchu- 
manity, allowed all the women and 
children to leave tlie fortress on the 
preceding day ; and three hundred of 
the garrison, who had taken refuge in 
the town-house, were defended hy the 
Engbsh officers, who stood at the door 
wiSi their drawn swords in their hands. 
The remainder of the garrison, how- 
ever, which originally wps 600 strong, 
perished in the defence, or in the town 
after ‘it was ta^en; and the whole 
would have been slaughtered had it 
not been for the generous interposition 
of the British officers — a noble reply 
to the Durango decree, and a shining 
example to both the combatants in the 
frightful coutest in which they had the 
misfortune to be involved. Fontara- 
bia capitulated on the next day. 

63. During these operations in the 
northern provinces, IVm Carlos on his 
side was not idle. On the 14th May 
he set out at the head of all the dis- 
t^sable trooTfb he could command from 
Estella, ana issued a touching pro- 
clamation to the Navarrese, «in which 
he recounted with gratitude their fide- 
lity and affection to him, and promised 
to lead them to the liberation of fresh 
provinces of their country. On the 
I7th he passed the Arga at Echany, 
and on the 19th the river Aragon at 
Galipienzo. On the 20th he set 
forth another proclamation, m which 
he announced that he was about to re- 
sume his lawful inheritance, the throne 
ortSt Ferdinand. He commenced his 
march with 10,000 in&ntry, 600horee, 
and 9 pieces of cannon— • a trifling 
force wherewith to undertake the oon- 
qnest of such a monarchy as Spaiht 
but only the more formioable on 
count of its diminutive 
from the leliance which it eVmc^ on 
rile affections and support of the great 
majority pf the people. Much alarmed 
at this unexpected moymnent, riie‘ 
Gotomment at Modiid miSe riie most 
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vigorous efforts to guard against the 
dancer. General Irribaren was put at 
the nead of twelve battalions and 600 
horse, hastily got together from Pam> 
peluna and Navarre; but deeming 
himself not in sufficient strength to 
stop the Carlist army, he contented 
himself with following it at a day*s 
march distance in order to cut off its 
supplies, and take advantage of any 
favourable opportunity that might 
present itself to harass its rear. The 

m the iilly country, and avoid the 
plains, in which the great superiority 
of the Queen’s troops in cavalry might 
give them th® advantap, — that of the 
Christinos, to draw*tne Carlists into 
the plains. AV ith this yiew Irribid'en at- 
tacked the Carlist rear at Huesca, jnst 
as their main body reached the town, 
which brought on a rude encounter, 
in which the Carlists were ultimately 
victorious, and hold that town. But 
for the valour of the French auxili- 
ary Legion the ront of the Queen’s 
troops would have been complete. Its 
vigorous resistance, however, was 
dearlv purchasad by the loss of Gen- 
eral Irribaren, and 400 of its bravest 
soldiers. From Huesca Don Carlos 
pursued his march, without fhrther 
molestation, to Barbastix), on the banks 
of the <’inca. A fresh^ engagement 
took place there with the Queen’s 
troops who were following him in 
rear on the 2d June, in which the 
French Legion was again warmly en- 
gaged; but the Spanish horse which 
covered tlieir flanks having taken to 
Alight, they were surrounded, and al- 
most entirely cut to meces or made 
pi’isoners. On the the Carlists 
crossed the Cinca, the Baron de 
with the Catalonian army foiling bftk 
before them to Lerida. On the same 
day a Carlist band, 8000 strong, under 
Trwanyt fell in with three battalions 
of the (keen's troops under Osorio, 
and totcdly defeated them, making 
4Q0 prisoners. Affor these advantages 
tbe /Queen’s generals became so cir- 
4?ninspeGt that they avoided every 
encounter with the enemy, and Don 
"Carlos continued his mar^ Slowly, 
with his whole baggage-train, through 


the hilly country towards Solsona, in 
Upper Catalonia, without experiencing 
any molestation from his opponents. 

54. The object of the Carlists in 
tho march into Upper Catalonia was 
to mislead the enem}*^ as to their true 
intentions, which were to draw the 
Queen’s forces in that direction, and 
enable Don Carlos to pursue his real 
design, which was to cross the Ebro 
by some unobserved point, and march 
upon Madrid. In the course of his 
advance towards Barcelona a severe 
action took place at Guisona between 
a Carlist corps which was covering tho 
flank of their main army, and the 
Queen’s troops under tho Baron de 
Meer, who were protecting the road to 
the Llobre^t. After a hiird struggle 
the Christinos remained masters of 
the field; but next day the Queen’s 
gcnoral retreated, and Don Carlos ad- 
vanced to Solsona, where he was re- 
ceived by- the junta of tho jpi-ovince, 
and To Deum was sung -with grejat 
solemnity by three bishops,^ who 
met for the occasion. Having done 
this, and made a feint of marching 
still farther towards Upper Catalonia, 
Uie Carlist leader sucidenly wheeled 
round, and, taking possession of the 
gi’eat road between Barcelona and Le- 
rida near Tgiialada, descended to the 
Ebro between Tortosa and Mequinen- 
za, while the Queen’s troops, 14,000 
strong, under the Baron de Meer, were 
inactive, covering Barcelona from the 
attacks of an imaginary tftiemy. The 
real difficulties of the Carlist generals, 
however, only b<^an when they reach- 
ed the banks oi the Ebro; for that 
river, swollen by all the mountain- 
streams of I^ower Aragon and Cata- 
lonia, is at that season rarely ford- 
able, and the whole bridges over it 
were in fortif^d towns in tne hands of 
the enemy. And no sooner were advices 
received of the real direction which 
the Clrlist army had taken, than tho 
Queen’s troops from all sides converged 
upon it The Bai*on de Meer followed 
fcom the front of Barcelona, while 
Generals Oran and Nogueras hastened 
from Lower Aragon, on the right bank 
of the river, with an eq|ual force, to aid 
in the destruction of we Carlist aimy 
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and the capture of the Pretender. No 
situation could be imagined more cri- 
tical than that of Don Carlos at this 
time; for it would require at least 
forty-*0ight hours to get his army» with 
its ^^a^, across the river, even if 
they Old nnd a foi^d, and befoi'e that 
time elapsed the accumulated forces of 
the enemy would be upon them. 

55. In these perilous circumstances, 
nothing could have saved Don Carlos 
but the coolness and courage which he 
displayed, and the extiaominary skill 
of the generals who conducted his 

X rations. Without evincing either 
m or anxiety, he leisurely ap- 
proached the Ebro, and without any 
extraordinary haste began prepaip- 
tidns for passing it Cabrera, mean- 
while, with a large force drawn from 
the Carlists of Aragon and Valencia, 
mauQsuvred so ably in the hilly country 
on the right bank of the river, in the 
rear of th^e Queen's armies there, that 
tlieir whole attention was directed to 
him ; and, deeming the Ebro, which at 
that f eri^ was much swollen by the 
summer rains, altogether impassable, 
they made no attempt to interrupt his 
passage. It was effected, accordingly, 
in the best older during two entire days 
on the 19th and 20th J uly, without any 
molestation, near Xerta, on a bridge 
of boats provided by Cabrera. There 
was then no army in the held between 
Don Carlos and Madrid capable of op- 
posing any effectnal resistance to his 
advance to that capita^ and great was 
the consternation l^hich arose there 
when it was known he was across the 
Ebro. Hod he possdked a thousand 
horse, so as to counterpoise the supe- 
riority enemy in that arm, 

and been master of supplies suffi- 
cient for an advance, he could have 
marched direct to Madrids and termin- 
ated the war without any further con- 
test But his troops, who had as yet 
always dung tp the mountaind* Uhd no 
supplies with them whereon to feed 
during their maroh to Madrid^ and 
witlipttt hotse they could not reckon 
being able to obtain |>roviisipi)i8 in 
the sust eolitudeaof^Castileby for^ 
mg^on thellaniKk Hawdscoustraihed 
ipnitihg hi» forces to 


those of Cabrera, to direct his steps to 
Valencia, where the riches of the soil 
promised adequate supplies of grain, 
and there was achance ofobtaining pos- 
session of the capital of the province, 
or some seaport town which might open 
up the means of procuring provisions by 
sea. He arrived before that city with- 
out opposition, and remained three days 
at its gates, expecting a movement from 
within in his favour, but the garrison 
was too powerful to admit of any such 
attempt ; and hearing that General 
Oraa, with 10,000 men, was approach- 
ing in his rear, Don Carlos broke up, 
and, bearing to the right, directed his 
march northwards towards Cuenca and 
Madrid. ^ 

56. '^Disaster soon followed this lat- 
eral movement, and a fresh proof was 
afforded of the well-known maxim that^ 
in a war of succession as with an invad- 
ing aimy, a check in advance is a step 
to ruin. In the conme of his march 
on the road to the capital, he was over- 
taken on the 15th July by Oraa, who 
was at the head of 9000 foot-soldiers 
and 600 horse. The Carlists occupied 
a strong position at Qhiva, and they 
were nearty 12,000 strong, having been 
joined by Cabrera^ and were superior to 
their opponeftta in infantiy, but very 
inferior in cavalry, by whCch arm the 
battle was ultimately decidied. As 
long as the *Bght was kept up by the 
foot-soldiers alone, the advantage lay 
with them ; but the Queen's home hav- 
ing made a flank attack Upon them 
when their ranks were somewhat dis- 
ordered, they were forced to :mtreat, 
which Ihev did with considerable loss^ 
and a still more ruinous dimmuig of 
the prestim of victory* After ^ie ac- 
tion the King's troops» abandoning the 
mdV^ement on Madrid, retired to C^tal 
Viega in Lower Amgon, in the centm 
of that range of hills which sejparates 
Valencia Lower Aragon and La 
Mancha, and which had for long been 
the reflige of Cabrera's bandit where 
they remained without bekig disquiet- 
edL The condition of the two armies 
united under the banners of Pem Carlos 
n<^ present^ the most painM con- 
tent, Cabrera's men, weU apppthted, ^ 
elbtihed, and equippedi Mmiiig fhll 
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half of the entire force, presented a 
very favourable ap[>earance ; while the 
Navan*eso army, ©xliausted by three 
fatiguing campaigns, without commis- 
sariat, equipment, or sufficent cloth- 
ing, exhibited the most miserable spec- 
tacle. Such was Hie exhaustion of the 
troqps of that part of the annj% that 
it became indispensable, at all haz- 
ards, to give them some weeks' rest 
Don Carlos accordingly fixed his head- 
quarters at Cantal Vioga, long the de- 
pot of Cabrera ; but as it was a small 
town only, situated on a rock perpen- 
dicular on three sides, surrounded by 
mountains, it soon became apparent 
that the muted force could not be 
maintained long *iiii that situation. 
Yet how was it possible to divide 
it, when two armies of the Queen's 
troops, headed by Espartero, who had 
now come up from Navarre, and Oraa, 
mustering among them 28,000 combat- 
ants, threatened them on every side ? — 
Espartero from the north by the Cala- 
tayud road, Oraa from the south by 
that from FerueL In this extremity 
the capture of Bon Carlos and his 
whole array wa^’ confidently anticipat- 
ed at Madrid ; and, in fact, nothing pre- 
vented it but the ability of the Carlist 
generals, the resolution •of the King, 
and the fidelity of the peasantry to 
their cause. Their little army was di- 
vided into three parts, eflf which one 
only, 4000 strong, was retained in Can- 
taf Yiega, the two other divisions being 
sent into the adjacent countiy to col- 
lect supplies. Meanwhile appearances 
were so vrell kept up in the Carlist 
camp, by doubling the sentries and 
•waking fwquent displays of the troops 
in pames and exercise, that the dis- 
persion of the force was never snsj^ect- 
ed* And though well known to%ll 
the peasantiy around, such was their 
fidelity that the important information 
was- never conveyed to the enemy, 

57, What tended also powerfully to 
aid Bon Oarlqs during this critical 
time was the bold expedition at the 
vety tipie conducted by one of his lieu- 
te^nte into the heart of Spain. A 
small body of Carlists, commanded by 
• ZnriategPi, burst through the military 
tsordon which surrounded Navarre^and, 


skilfully avoiding the Portuguese aux- 
iliaries stationed near Yittoria to stop 
them, marched rapidly towards the Eb- 
ro, which they crossed on the 22d July 
between Haro and Miranda, and, leav- 
ing their pursuers far behind, captured 
the town and castle of Segovia on the 
4th and 5th August by a coup de main, 
and on the 11th advanced to within a 
few leagues of Madrid. Great was the 
consternation in tlie capital at this un- 
expected apparition ; martial law was 
instantly proclaimed, and pressing or- 
ders W'ere sent to Espartero to hasten 
with all his disposable forces to the 
protection of the Government. Strong 
detachments were at the same time 
stationed along the road by w^hich it 
expected Bon Carlos would ap- 
proach. Espartero accordingly has- 
tened, by forced marches, with 10,000 
niiu, to Madrid ; but Zariategui, hav- 
ing succeeded in his object of drawing 
oil u part of the troops which threat- 
ened Bon Carlos, retired from the 
gates of the capital on Espartero’s ap- 
proach, first to Segovia, and aftef that, 
by Aranda, to the mountains of Soria, 
near the Ebro. 

68. Thus relieved, Bon Carlos, hav- 
ing rested his men and recruited them 
by the supplies brought in by his fly- 
ing divisions in the countiy — one of 
which had traversed the whole of 
Yalencia, and even attacked Grao, the 
seaport of its capital—drcw them back 
to headquarters, and set out for Her- 
rera on the real object o( his expedi- 
tion, which was at#advance to Madrid, 
while Cabrera witli his corps, to distract 
the enemy, still hung on the frontiers of 
Yalencia. He was the more encouraged 
to take this decisive step by severa^m- 
portant successes which, towards tlie 
end of July, General Urbesondo, his 
geuerahin-chaef in Catalonia, obtained 
over the commander of the Queen’s 
troops in that province. The approach 
of thcK^arlists to thecapitol revealed the 
weakness of the central government, 
which, threatened by a powerful and 
enterprising enemy mm without, was 
the prey of military violene^ and civil 
discords within. Revolts of the troom 
took place at Hemani, Yittoria, Mir- 
anda, Pampoluna, and Madrid itself. 
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These disorders were not quelled with- 
out great difficulty^ and in a great 
degree by the hmmess of General 
Espartero. Matters came to a crisis 
on the 16th August, when that offi- 
cer, who had arriv^ at Madrid on 
the 12th, gave orders to part of the 
garrison, among whotn were two regi- 
ments of the Guards, to march to re- 
take the castle of Segovia, still in the 
liands of the Cariists. Sixty officers 
of those regiments refused to march 
unless the Ministry was changed and 
Galatrava deposed. A vehement de- 
bate ensued on this subject «in the 
Cortes, where Gene^l ^oane, cap- 
tain-general of New Castile, endeavour- 
ed to recall the soldiers to a sense of 
their duty, and strongly inculcat£l 
the maxim of Carnot— The armed 
force is essentially obedient; it acts, 
but never deliberates.'** Influen<jetl 
by his eloquence, and the evident 
scandals of tliese repeated military re- 
volts against the Queen's Government, 
the Cortes, by a large majority, sup- 
ported M. Seoane, and, in token of 
their approval, elected him President 
for a month. This step gave gimt 
umbrage to the army, and led to a 
duel between M. Seoane and an officer 
of the Guards, in which the former 
was wounded. But the revolted sol- 
diery prevailed in the conflict ; the 
Calatrava Ministry was dismissed m 


masse, and a new one more agreeable to 
the soldiery appointed, in which Espar- 
tero was nominated Minister of War 
and Pi*emier ; M, Pizarro, Minister of 
Finance ; and M . Alonzo of the Interior. 
As Espartero refused his appointment, 
it was conferred on General San Mi- 
guel. But this administration waSgbut 
short-lived, and, after some changes, 
was finally succeeded in December by a 
stronger Cabiuot, in which Count Qfidia 
was Premier, and Espartero War Min- 
ister. The transports of revolution in 
Spain, as everywhere else, had termin- 
ated in military government. 

59. It would appear at first sight 
that no more favourably: opportunity 
could have beenAobtained for the ad- 
vance* of Don Carlos to the capital 
than the present, when the Govern- 
ment was distracted with the divisions 
of its subjects, and probably mere 
alarmed at its own Guard than the 
approaching columns of the enemy. 
B\it it fell out quite otherwise ; and, 
in fact, it is not surprising that it was 
so. The narties at dag^rs - dmwing 
between themselves in Madrid were 
uuited in hatred of Cariists, and 
they had all been guilty of such acts 
of cruelty and injustice towards them, 
that it was hara to say which had 
most reason to dread weir success. 
Brilliant advantages, in the^rst in- 
stance, attended the advance to the 


* win now tell yon,” said General 
Seoane, ** wlmt was the cause of the scan- 
dalous occorresee of La Granja, and why the 
soldiers allowed ihem«.lve8 to be deluded. 
The officers did n tt concur openly in. the 
events of Xa Gtanja, but they encouraged 
them underhand, because they did not wtsh 
to quit Madrid, or to be led against the en- 
my. Those officera, whom I must stigma- 
tise As cowards, although they have given 
some proofh tn tlie contrary, beheld their 
Captain-General (M. Seoane), with his breast 
open, entreating the teheifi tqJtia upon him, 
and yet not a single one of them came for- 
ward to aid him in quelling the itumrreetlon. 
I alone put on end to H. Th^ officeryfUent- 
ly approved of it Ihtbeseeneftof La<fhtnja, 
when a brutal jimldlery thmultnoualy imr- 
rounded the t1m>ne of our <)ueen, did a si^le 
offlber make tan, ofer to defend hsrf With 
respect to the late revolt lam 

imnm the Mouse that W da lmchanh 

mentioned to me in private wi Sothe 


addressing a son, that such questions Were 
beyond my sphere, that all he had to do was 
to mount on horseback, repair to tiie quartern 
of tie disaffocted, and blow out the bmtns of 
th^ first man who uttered a seditioij» cry. 
The Count de Luchana (Bsparteim) has ex- 
hibited no energy whatever. Had I been in 
Ills place, i would rather have lost my life 
than permitted sixty officers to dtetats to 
the country. The late Cabinet, to my per- 
soi^ knowlectee, bad repeatedly assure the 
Quflhn of tfaetr wtUtogness to resign their 
functione to, whomsoever s^ thou^t more 
worthy of filling, tHemu But the pretext put 
forward by ^ ieVotters was entiredy ground- 
less, as her MqMy had at all times bm at 
liberty to call whom she pteaeedto hsrconn- 
^ ^ 

*»*!»• 

to onjor U» Mmoim tfl tho c»iM A 

iiwrj Amm 
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capital. Al)odyof the Queen’s troops, I having crossed the Tagus, advanced 
under General Buerens, consisting of to Arganda, within four leagues ol‘ 
7000 infantry and 600 horse, came in Madrid, with the bulk of his forces, 
contact with Don Carlos, who hod only while the Infant Don Sel)astian and 
6000 foot and 600 horse, at Yillar, Cabrera pressed on still nearer, to 
near Herrera, on the 26th August— within two leagues. A body of Car- 
Cabrera’s division, of equal strength, list horse, pursuing the reti'eating 
not having yet come up with him from Christinos from Ballecas, actually got 
the Valencian frontier. A hard-fought within sight of the gates, and only 
action ensued, which teminated in the retired when the guns posted there to 
entire defeat of the Christinos, who defend them were preparing to open 
lost 1600 men killed or taken, and all upon them. 

their guns, besides the remainder be- 60. It then clearly appeared, bow- 
ing entirely dispersed. On hearing of ever, that, as linnly as the rural pop- 
this defeat, Espartero hastened with ulatioft were eveiywhere attached to 
his army from Madrid to join Oraa at Don Carlos, the urban inhabitants were 
Daroca, whve the latter general had enamoured of the Liberal principles 
advanced to meet tlft fugitives of Bue- qyid popular rule of which they consid- 
rens’s division. Thejunctiontoede place ered Queen Christine as the represen- 
on tlie Ist September. Don Carlos tative. The Carlists had been assured 
now moved swiftly to his left, through by their partisans in ^fadrid that a 
the mountains of Albarazin by Fnas decisive demonstration in their favour 
to Campillo, on the highroad from Va- would take jdace as soon as the stan- 
lencia to Madrid. By this rapid ilank dards of their chief ap])roached Iho 
march he at once came into commuui- capital. Now they were there, and yet 
cation with Cabrera, and aiTived on no movement took place. Ont^jpeon- 
the highroad to Madrid before Espar- trary, the popular disposition seemed 
tcro could reach it from Daroca. No to hie chiefly me other way. The Na- 
direct obstacle now lay between liim tional Guard turned out with alacrity, 
and the capital Cabrera came up and disputed with the regulars the post 
from the Valencian frontier with 6000 of danger, and the Guards strove by 
infantry and 1000 horsi, and formed their zeal to efface the recollection of 
the advance. Don Carlos, with his their late discreditable revolt. Tweut}'- 
own cosps, follow^ witji the utmost four guns were posted on the imnortant 
snecd. The whole pushed rapidly on points of the street of Alcala, the gate 
Madrid, unmolested, and followed at of the Sun, the square Mayor, and tho 
a respectful distauce by the two armies approaches of the palace, the cannon- 
of Esx)artero and Orcta, whose united eers, with their matches lighted, stand- 
force was double that of their oppon- ing beside tlieir pfhees. A battalion of 
cuts. On the 9th September one of veterans beyond the years of service was 
Don Carlos’s flanking columns appear- formed, at their own request, to act as 
ed at Ocana, a town celebrated for a a reserve. The armed force in the city, 
great defeat of the Spaniards in tlie excluding the National Guard, ^was 
war with Na^leon I., ten leagues to 1 0,000 strong, amply provided with ar- 
the south of Madrid, and on the rtth tillery; that of the Carlists was scarcely 
a deci'ee was passed by the Cortes, de- more nume«)us,* with hardly a gun 
daring the capital again, as it had which could he considered serviceable, 
been a month before, in a state of The armies of Espartero and Oraa, 
siege. Onthediayfolloiiringthe Queen- each 9000 strong, coming up on their 
Regent, accompanied by her young rear, menaced their line of i^treat to 
daughter, the present Queen, held a the Ebro. InhisowncampandcouncUa 
review of all the troops in the capital, Don Carlos found the moat distressing 
wiio evinced the greatest enthusiasm divereity of opinion. The madmnfos 
in her cause. The hour of trial, how- urged the necessity of a gmieral am- 
ever, was approadring. On the same nesty, and the adoption of liberal and 
day il2th September) Don Carlos, (M)nciliatoiy measures ^ the 
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with Cuhrera at their head, insisted to the mountains between Bur^ and 
that terror only could prevail over their Soria, in the direction of iJavarre, 
enemies, and t^t now was the time to while Cabrera separated from Don Car- 
avenge all the innocent blood which los, and sought refuge once more in 
had Deen unnecessarily shed by the the hills of Lower Aragon. At Aran- 
Christihos. It was evident that Don da, Don Carlos was joined by Zaiia- 
Carlos^s difficulties would only be in- tegui. This enterprising officer, after 
creased by the capture of Madrid, for his retreat fi’om Madrid to the Saria 
success would produce instantly its mountains, had made a descent on 
usual effect of dividing the victors. In Valladolid, which town he captured on 
these circumstances, there was plainly the 18th; and though driven from it 
no altematiYe but to retire ; and after a few days after by a CJhristino division 
waiting for the greater part of two under Carondelet, he now joined Don 
days, 111 hope of a movement in the Carlos in safety on the Douro. The 
capital, which never took place,* orders retreat of the Carlist army to the Ebro 
were given, on the 13Ui, to retreat by was conducted with great skill by 
the road to Gnadalaxara. paths deemed impracticable over the 

61. Again it proved that, with mountains of OldPCastile. They were 
of the competitors in a war of succes- actively followed by Espartero, who 
sion, as with an invading army, a de- drew together all the forces at his dis- 
cided step in retreat is tlie commence- posal to strike a decisive blow at the 
ment of ruin. Don Carlos was stillaat rretendcr, and if possible make him 
the head of a gallant army of 12,000 prisoner. From this danger the Car- 
men, which hod won numerous vieto- lists were delivered by the resolution 
Ties ; but the prestige of his cause was of their leaders, who, concentrating 
gone.^ He had been at the gates of their forces, fell with such vigour on a 
the capital, and failed in penetrating ; Christino division under General Lo- 
his warmest partisans began, in con- renzo, at Retuerta, on the 5th October, 
sequence, in secret to despair of sac- that the Queen^s troops were all but 
cess. That he was possessed of the destroyed, and saved from total min 
undivided affections of the niml pop- only by Espartero hastening to the 
ulation was indeed certain ; but what point of dai^r with nearly all his 
could the peasants of the countiy do forces. But to do so required the draw- 
against the great towns, the army, ing of these Ipgether from all quaii;or8, 
the Government, supported by the which left the jiassage open in several 
moral iiiiluence and physical support directionsto Don Carlos. He was thus, 
of France and England? Don Carlos after making a feint of returning to the 
halted on his retreat from Madrid at Douro, enabled to effect his retreat in 
Gnadalaxara; and Fbpartero, thinking two separate columns to the |lbi' 0 , 
perhaps that the fury of the contending which they crossed at Bavenga and 
factions in the capital would bo best Oamero, between the 20th and : 25th 
appeased by the presence of the enemy October ; and by the beginning of Ko- 
01 bgth within fiueen leagues, made no vember, the whole army was assembled 
attempt at first to disposse^ him. But in its old position at Durango, where 
ere long he vms imneiled forward by heftlquarters were established. But it 
the clamour of the Liberal journals in returned to its stronghold in the north 
Madrid^ which raised a loud outciy at in a vepr different plight Bum that in 
the disgrace of the ?retender*s being which it had set out in the beginning 
alloweCto rest in the capital of a pro- of the sumnier. The^ had left their 
Vince within forty miles of the seat homes rejoicing, fblly expecting a mi* 
of Government. Thus forced on, he Htary promenade to the capital, where 
moved, on the 17th, with 16,060 men, they were to be received with open 
toiimtdaGuadslax^; andas &eCar- arms by the ijchabitants, and replace 
iists were in no condition to opposdi their beloved prince on the throne of 
'M a pitched battle, forces so consi^r- his fathers, amidst the unilg|f:ssl aeda- 
thtyr sexw the Douro mations of the people. returned 
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sorely diminished in nuinbera, worn 
out with fatigue, covered only with 
half starved, and venting their 
disappointment upon the officers by 
whom they had been conducted, ^hese 
iU humours were not confined to the 
common men ; ill success had produced 
its usual effect in fomenting divisions 
in iiigher (Quarters ; and it was whisper- 
ed that violent alten'ations prevailed 
at headquaiiers, and that Don Carlos 
and Don Sebastian made no secret of 
their dissatisfaction at the conduct of 
several of the officers in the latter part 
of the campaign, some of whom were 
put under arrest. 

62. But (^ssatisfaction and recrimi- 
nation were not coniined to the Carlist 
ranks ; they prevailed with stilligreater 
violence, and with more reason, in those 
of the Queen’s party. True, the Pre- 
tevder had failed in his advance upon 
Madrid, and been compelled to resume 
his old quarters in the mountains of 
NavaiTc; but what then? Was his 
army destroyed I had it ever been de- 
feated in a general affair 1 was the war 
any nearer its tennination? On the 
contrary, the Pretender had marched 
wherever he pleased through the king- 
dom ; he had traversed Amgon, Cata- 
lonia, Valencia, and both Castiles ; had 
crossed the Ebro to carry his arms 
into th^ heai-t of the kingdom ; had 
been at the gates of the capital, and re- 
crossed that river, laden with spoil, 
and without having once experienced 
a real defeat. Was this what might 
reasonably have been expected from a 
Oovemmcnt having 200,000 men at 
its disposal, supported by three ad- 
joining monarcmes, over an enemy 
whq never had more than 60,000 
bayonets on which it could rely i The i 
Carlists were still unsubdued in tikoir 
native provinces ; so far from it, they 
had sensiblv gained ground during 
the expedition of Don Carlos into 
Castile ; Cabrera was in ^indimlnished 
force in the mountains of Lower Ara- 
gon and Valencia, and had the entii-e 
command of the open country ; great 
part of ^talonia was in the hands of 
the Carlists; and in the Basque pro- 
vinces and Navi^e they had taxon 
advantage of the dissensions in the 


Queen’s troops, and the frequent mu- 
tinies among them, to drive their ene- 
mies from many jjoints which they had 
garrisoned, and materially restrict the 
country which they held.* Not the 
least embarrassment of the Government 
at Madrid arose from the distressed 
state of the finances, and the impossi- 
bility of raising loans for the public 
service, in consequence of the interest 
on those raised in preceding years by 
the Cortes not having been paid. 

63. Although, however, the retreat 
of Don Carlos from Madrid implied a 
failui*^ in the principal object of the 
campaign, and could not fail to be at- 
tended, politically speaking, with a 
most serious injury to his fortunes; 
^t, in a purely military point of view, 
there could be no doubt that he had 
gained a very great advantage during 
t\}p campaign. The English Legion, 
from which so much had been expected, 
was dissolved without having effected 
anytliing worthy of the national repu- 
tation. The French auxiliary Legion 
was destroyed; the Portugnese*much 
diminished in numbers. The Carlists 
in the north had inflicted a serious de- 
feat on the combined English and Span- 
ish forces ; Don Carlos had marened, 
almost without opposition, to Valencia 
and Madrid ; the Queen’s generals, so 
far from being able to stop hia progress, 
seemed to be solicitous chieuy to get 
out of his way, so as to avoid defeat ; 
and his authority was obeyed without 
resistance in Biscay, Gmpuscoa, Na- 
varre, and nearly all Catalonia and 
Aragon, while guerilla bands scoured 
Old and New Castile, and carried alarm 
and disquietude to the very gates of 
the capital. But if these circumstances 
were eminently favourable, and siHdi as 
seemed to promise an early and com- 
plete triumph tp hia arms, there were 
others which were fearfully ominous on 
the other side. “ Hope long deferred 
maktfth the heart sick.” The Carlists 
had now been engaged ne^ly five 
years in a sanguinary contest against 

* The most important point won tn this 
way by the Carliata was the fortiM post of 
Penacerrada, half-way between Vlttorla and 
Logrono, which surrendered to them with 
4 guns and 400 men on the 20th Augnst. 
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ovenvhelming oddq, which they had 
commenced without any resources but 
such as were to be found in their own 
courage and perseverance, and since 
maintained with a tenacity which re- 
called their ancient wars with the 
Moors. But this strain coidd not 
be borne for ever; these efforts must 
ere lon^ come to an end. Aheady 
their cmef had experienced the diffi- 
culty so sorely felt oy Montrose in the 
English, and liarochejaquelein in the 
French civil wars,— viz., the impossi- 
bility of keeping the peasants ^lerma- 
nentJy attached to their colours. He 
had no adequate funds Or credit to se- 
cure them a suitable pay, nor any- 
thing like a commissariat; and the 
mountaineers, finding tliat the mai*ch 
to IHadrid had failed, fell rapidly off 
during the retreat, each hastening to 
his home with the little store of valjii- 
ables or plunder he had amassed during 
his expedition. This is by far the most 
serious danger which always threatens 
the desultory efforts of mere patriotism 
and courage when engaged in a conflict 
with a regular government having the 
I’csources of taxation and a standing 
army at its command ; and it is the one 
which, despite their heroic courage, in 
the end proved fatal to the Oarlists. 

64. But if the Oarlists were reduced 
to great straits by these concurring 
circumstances, the Queen’s Ministers 
did not repose on a b^ of roses, and it 
was difficult to say whether their situ- 
ation was nqjb more deplorable than 
that of their oppontnts. They were 
torn in pieces by a frightful malady, to 
which the simple mountaineers of the 
north were strangers. Political pas- 
sions distracted tlieir followers; treason 
stalkid about in their great cities; a 
half of the vast military force they 
were obliged to keep qn ^ot was ab- 
sorbed in quelling insurrections of the 
extreme democrats, or overawing the 
mutinies of the rebellions soldieryt So 
numerous were these disordet^ both 
amotm the militaxy and the dtiz^Si 
that Spain could hardly be said to have 
a government ; audit they had not been 
restraipetC by the oommon dr^ and 
ha|md of the Carlistii frbip ^e anlicit 
vengeance for ^hei^ cmeiries oh 


them, they would, in all probability, 
have broken out into a still mol'd 
bloody warfare winst each other. 
Not the least difficulty with which 
they had to contend arose iVom the 
extraordinary and daily increasing dis- 
order of the finances. The credit of the 
Government being ruined by the fail- 
ure to pay the dividends due on the 
Cortes bonds, the finance minister had 
no resource but in crushing direct tax- 
ation, which was felt as the more op- 
pinssive that it fell entirely on one 
part of the country. The estimated 
deficit for 1837 was 574,498,442 reals 
(j£6,744,984), equal to at least double 
the sum in this country and after 
exhausting all tlw resources from the 
sale of« church property and other re- 
volutionary expedients, it became in- 
dispensable to provide for this great 
chasm by the extraonlinary direct wer 
contribution of £5,000,000" 

65. A considerable increase of vig- 
our was communicated to the Govern- 
ment, as is generally the case, by the 
revolution of La Granja^ and changes 
of ministry consequent on it Espar- 
tero, who was notninatq^ war minister 
by M. d’Ofalia in December, resigned 
that office, deeming that he would be 
of more use at the head of the armies 
on the Ebro, whither he accordingly 
repaired. His first effort in the ensu- 
ing campaign* (1838) was directed, on 
Jaimaiy 30, against the Oarlist army 
which was beneging Balmaceda, whicTi 
was reduced to Uie last extremity. The 
Queen's troops were sucoessf^tl in the 
end, but at a very heavy cost, for they 
lost in two days' fighting 600 men 
killed and wounded, while that of the 
Oarlists, who were covered by their 
works, was not a half of this amount 
Baltiaceda, however, was delivered, 
and the troom of Espartero irnme* 
diately began destroying the besimr^ 
works, while tlie Oarlists retired Inid 
the neighbouring mountains. Bhpi^y 
after E^artero issued a prodamaifon 
bis troops, In which he statedthat, such 
was the penury of his xnilitaiy che^ 
and so great the failure of the vovern* 
ment to Ihmish him with to 
dimharge the large arream due to them, 
he had neen under the necessity of ar* 
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resting and conducting tohishoadijuar- ter which, from the numerous details 
ters such of the intendants of provinces which it involves, it is hardlypos- 
as had failed to furni^ the supplies ne* sible to make interesting, and which 
cessary for his troops. the author himself has no small dith- 

66. After this, and during the re- culty in understanding. The Carlista 
mainder of this year, the war assumed made incursions with impimity through 
a more desultory character, and instead the two Castiles, Leon, Valencia, An- 
of j concentrated effort on the moun- dalusia, Murcia, and Estremadura ; 
tains of Biscay and Navarre, exhibited but they were unable, from want of 
a series of detached actions, attended resources and heavy artillery, to dis- 
with various and nearly balanced sue- ix)sse8s the enemy of tlie strongholds 
cess, in every pait of Spain. TJie Car- of St Sebastian, Bilbao, and Pam])e]uua 
lists compensated for their ^reat infe- in their own country, and Lerida in 
riority in numbers by their superior Catalonia, though these were environed 
activity, the thorough knowledge which in every direction by their armed bands, 
they had of the country, and the uni- And although the Queen’s troops itvere 
versal attachpaent of the rural iulmb- successful against their opponents in 
itants to their cause, ^ence it was that u^ny encounters, and from their su- 
the Queen’s troops were never able to periority in cavalry vrere generally 
prevent their opponents from making victorious in the open country, yet 
incursions and levying contributions they were never able to give them a 
in jpveiy part of the open country, crushing defeat ; and from the attacli- 
while the Carlists were seldom able to ment of the peasantry to the Legitimist 
take from them any of the Consider- colours, disaster seldom led to serious 
able towns or strong fortresses, on the consequences, and the beaten army 
2 )ossession of which the ultimate fate was generally as formidable as ever 
of the contest was eveiy day more within a few weeks after its overthrow, 
coming to depend* Dissension pre- Hence wars similar to those which the 
vailed in both cqpps and at both head- Spaniards so long maintained against 
ouarters, but this disunion had no ten- the Homans and Moors were again, 
aency to weaken t}\eir strength, or and in like manner, maintained for 
lessen their animosity in combating national independence against foreign 
each other. The blows struck on both aggression. 

sides ha(l been too serious, the blood 67. Casreka, in his stronghold 
shed in vengeance too gre&t, to render amidst the mountains which lie bc- 
pacification possible, or an a^iproach tweenlower Aragon and' Valencia, was 
even to a reconciliation in the smallest the life and soul of this the last phase 
degree feasible. The chief causes of of the Carlist war; and heswas too re- 
complaint of the emUados at Madrid markable and enei^etic a character to 
against the Ministry of M. d’Ofalia, be passed over without special notice, 
imchi was composed of the mode- He was essentially national in his char^ 
rate party, was, that they were feeble acter, and that alike in his virtues and 
in tl^ir measures for the support of his foiliugs. He was not leas bi^ve 
the war, and did wd sftsd enmgh of and loyal than Zumalacarregui, and 
Uood, The cryof l^e discontented m not inferior to him in genius for that 
the camp of Don Carlos was, that species of war»which was suited to the 
their ruthless enemies, with their desnltory strife which he had to mam- 
handa stained with the blood of their tain. But these brilliant qualities 
fathers, mothers, broilers, and sisters, were bonded by prejudices and pos- 
were exchanged^ like regulas soldiers, sions which belonged peculiarly to the 
without suffering the pani«fement just- Spanish character. Fanatical in Ids 
ly due to their cnie%. The contest r^^ou, devout in bis loyalty, unspar- 
oould only be terminated by the utter ing of blood, implacable in iiggronge, 
prostration and exhaustion of one or he belonged not to the ninetemith rat 
other or both parties; l^t, in the the fourteenth century. He was like 
mean time, the war assmn^ a charact one of the stalwart kmghts who com- 
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tuited the Moots during the long con- 
test of five centuries in the Feninsu]a« 
tra^lwted into the midst of the po- 

tnry. His disposition was nature 
stem» v^dictive^ and unrelenting, and 
these qualities were worked up to a 
perfect climax by the thirst of ven- 
geance with which he was animated 
against the Liberals, on account of the 
atrocious murder of his mother, in re- 
venge for his great deeds against them- 
selves. Thenceforward his heart was 
steeled against pity, and ruthless ex- 
termination became his ruling nassion, 
not less than it had been of the cru- 
sading warriors who followed the stan- 
dard of Godfrey of Bouillon'to the Holy 
Land. He deemed the Christinos 
slaughtered in his wars, whether iu 
fair nght or cold blood, so many titles 
to eternal salvation, as bis ancestors 
had done of the Moors or Tandals cut 
off by the revei^ful sabres of the 
Cid or Pelayo, The existence of such 
a character amidst the liberal ideas 
and Rbmane aspirations of other coun- 
tries at this time, is the strongest proof 
of the indelible nature of national 
character, and the extent to which 
in the Spanish peninsula it was still 
formed bv the combined vengeful spirit 
of Castilian and Mc^rish blood. 

68. The successes of the Carlists and 
the Christinos were so nearly balanced 
during the campaign of 1838, and their 
operations were conducted over so wide 
a surface^ that it was difficult to say 
with which in the find the advantage 
lay. Oft the one hand^ the hopes of 
the Christinos wete aenously dampod 
by Emrtiero, immediately after he had 
the si«ge of Bahnaceda in Bis- 

hoTdi and reti^ng to the^eij^bourho^ 
of Bilbae^ with ftis tvoopc so dia<agan- 
ised that i^ey J4emed to have under- 
gone a retreat rather than achieted a 
triumph. Thlta disappointmedt 
rendered eUB/more cutting by ihtelU- 
gehee of the sarpriee and cajfiture of 
MoreQa,tlm mo^ininartai&tid^ 

; ;|n Valanda, b^ a MIM straiae^m of 
the seme" 

men* wiuh8d,isioi^;ft*i^ BSa- 


cay and crossed all Spain, made a 
successful irruption into the province 
of Toledo, where he arrived in the mid- 
dle of January, and was received with 
open arms by the rural inhabitants, 
and largely recruited his forces. Soon 
after Saragossa was taken by a Carlist 
band unto the orders of Caban^ro. 

I On the other hand the Carlists w^ere, 
after a murderous conflict in its time- 
honoured streets, driven out with gi-eat 
loss ; and Basilio, who had penetrated 
from Toledo across La Mancha into 
Andalusia, was encountered on the 
5ih February between Baeza and 
Ubeda, and driven back by Pardinas, 
with the loss of 500 pi^soners, and 
forced, in ordei*to avoid Harvaez, 
who was coming up with 10,000 
men, to take refuge in the mountains 
of Murcia. A Carlist chief, Jara, in 
the province of Toledo, underwent* at 
Yebeues a still more disastrous defeat 
on the 18th February from the Queen’s 
general, Flinter, on which occasion 
200 were slain and 1600 prisoners 
taken. Basilio now divided liis force 
into two columns, one of which, undei* 
Tallada, was surpriset^by Pardinas at 
Castril and dispersed ; while the other, 
under Basilio hitpsolf, sustained a se- 
vere encounter on the 14th March at 
Val de Penas, in Kew Castile, with 
Flinter. After a hard action^e Car- 
lists were dAven from the towp, but 
the Clvistinos had beep so severely 
handled that they did not pursue, and 
Basilio, turning northwards, direct- 
ed his piamh tnroi^h La Mancha, by 
Ciudad Real, in the direction Of Al- 
madeu. The Cariist army of Navarre, 
which had its headqnarters under f>on 
Carlos in person at Est^lOi was mean- 
while cruwy ravaged % t^^hus fsvet, 
tHK* uniform sad bluest of sufering, 
Uoodahedf and starvation 1 
69. Nqtwithsmnding these sinister 
efreumri^m, Mch was riie vigour 
with wlmdi the Carlist councils wets 
animated; that, instead of stabdrug 
merely on ^ defensiv# 

! they project^ and carried Into eijecU- 
tibli another expedirion into the eeh^ 
i ^ Spaim It df a flying 

[ewmh of eix battalions ai4 400 
I which Was to cross the Ebro, and enter, 
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the Asturias, and then, turninff to the 
south, threaten the neighbournood of 
Madrid. This expedition was at first at- 
tended with entire success. After cross- 
ing the Ebro on the 15th March, near 
its source, this force, under tha orders 
of Count Negri, reached the Asturias, 
sustained a check firom Latre in the 
defiles of the Sierra Salvas, threatened 
Burgos and Valladolid, and marched 
direct on Segovia. But there his pro- 
gress was arrested by the concentration 
of the Ghristino forces to cover the 
capital. Retracing his steps, Negri 
approathed Yalla£)lid, but could do 
nothing against the strong garrison of 
that place. At Salices he was partially 
worsted by the Christino leader, Iri- 
arte. Continuing his movement to- 
wards the Ebro, he encountered, on the 
26th April, between Burgos aud Bri- 
vie^ca, Espartero, who had hastened 
wirii 10,000 men, first to the defence 
of Valladolid, and now to intercept the 
retreat of the Oarlists. Though far in- 
ferior in numbers, the Carlists await- 
ed the enemy’s attack, but they were 
worsted with severe loss, and retreated 
hastily into the ru^ed ^efiles of the 
Sierra of BurgA. wliile the Christi- 
nes, however, were rejoicing in this 
success, which delivered^ them from a 
pressing danger, they were confound- 
ed by tim capture of Almaden, with 
its vmuablo quicksilver ihines, bv Ba- 
silio, with the Carlists from Andalusia; 
and although their occupation of the 
town was only some few days, and at- 
tended with little detriment to the 
mines, yet it proved a great source of 
embarrassment to the Government, as 
the produce of those mines was the 
Yery/und which they were proposing 
at the time to assign to the capitalists 
^m whom they were desirous of c^- 
ttacting a lean. Driven from Alma- 
den, Jtoilio took refuge in the moun- 
tains of Toledo, where he maintained 
himself for some time, until, on the 
30tk Aprils he was overtaken, at Bejar 
by Fatajinas, and defeated with loss. 

this he set out and inarch<» 
by Soria Ibt the Ebro. About the 
time an indecisive action took 
jdOce at Luceaa in Valencia b^ween 
yon. Y. 


the Carlists, under Cabrera, and the . 
Queen’s forces, under Oraa, which was 
chiefly remarkable for a severe wound 
received by the former general, which 
for some time disabled him from tak- 
ing the personal command of his troops. 
So hard pressed were the Queen’s gen- 
erals at this time to find funds to pay 
their troops, that Espartero, after ex- 
hausting his personal credit, and hav- 
ing made every efibrt to obtain money 
from the Government or the Cortes, 
was under the necessity of laying vio- 
lent hands on a sura of 160,000 reals 
which die had in his possession, and 
dividing it among his troops, without 
the sanction of the Government. But 
Don Carlos was at least as hard pressed 
for money, and his credit received at 
this time a severe blow by the seizure 
of part of his funds in London by his 
agsnt Baron d’Habez, by authority of 
an English court of law, for a debt due 
to him by the Carlist chief. 

70. During these events, Don Car- 
los himself remained at Estella, where 
dissension, the sure mark and ifivari- 
able atten^nt of a long-protracted and 
declining cause, broke out in a most 
alarming way among his troops. The 
old Navairese soldiers, the iron vete- 
rans who had home him through all 
the chances of the war, loudly com- 
plained that they were put aside for 
the Castilians, comparatively unknown 
in arms, but who now devoured the 
substance of the people. To such a 
length did the ill-mimouii rise, tliat, 
on the 10th May, • large body of them 
rose in open mutiny, rushed into the 
house where the junta held its meet- 
ings, and murdered a mau iu it The 
tumult was only appeased by the/or- 
tunate arrival of some regiments under 
Guexgue. But the Prince, alarmed at 
these i^ptOBis of insubordination, loft 
Estella, and retii^d to Tolosa. Mean- 
while Espartero, who had first gofie to 
Pampffluna, and afterwords to Lerin, 
concentrated his army, but contenti^d 
himself with ohservini his enemy Iti 
Estella without hazarding ahy amk. 
But other events showed thaybs dis- 
content of the Carlist troops was ^witig 
to deeper causes than the wsth^blpay or 
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rations ; and that th(^ were becoming causes of the disaster. That officer re- 
divided on the pplicy of continuing the ported that it had been owing to the 
war. On the 18th April, Hunagoni want of monoy and provisions, which 
had raisedthe standard of revoltagmnst had demOraliskl the troops. Cabrera, 
the €^vernhient of Don Carlos in Na- after the retreat of the Queen's troops, 
van-ei collected some hundred came to the spot, and having repaired 

followers. Hiscry wasthemeservatioii the breaches, left a garrison of 2000 
of the/ttcros, au end to the war, and picked men in the castle, with ord^ to 
general submission to the Queen’s Oov- defend themselves to the last extremity, 
emment. He maintained his ground 72. The next exploit of Oabrem 
for somo time in tho higher ridges of was still more important. Having 
the Pyrenees, and his followers at one received intelligence that Pai’dinas, a ' 
time amounted to 1200 men. But brave and active Christino general, 
meeting with no farther support from Jay with 5000 men at Moella, that 
the Canist bonds, who were generally enterpiising chief collected several of 
unanimous for Don Carlos, he was at his own bands, and with an equal 
length obliged to take refuge in France, force advanced to attach: him. Hav- 
But although this revolt led to no s^- ing made a forr^ march of twenty- 
ous consequences at the moment, yet it six hours he surprised the enemy, who 
was of sinister auguiy for the futuiw, as had no suspicion of his approach, on 
showing what ideas were fermenting in the 1st October, at Maella, and mned 
men's minds; and tho intelligent of the most decisive victorv whimt^he 
it consoled the Queen’s party for many Carlists had yet obtained during the 
disasters which their armies at that war. A vehement charge of Cabrera's 
time experienced in various parts of horse threw one of the Queen's bat- 
Spain. talions into confusion, and General 

7f. And truly these <Usaaters were Pardinas, who hastened up to support 
so sotious that it required some discord it, fell pierced by two nails. The 
iu the Caiiist camp to counterbalance cavalry made a bol^, effort to cariy 
them. While Espartoro was watching off their cnief, but, deserted by the 
Don Carlos in jierson at Estella, with infantry, they were overpowered and 
22,000 men in Navarre, Oraa, with a total roull^ ensued. Nothing could 
8000 of the army of the centre, under- be more complete than the defeat, 
took the siege of Morelia in Valen- Out of 6000 men scarce 1500 escaped, 
cia, which, as already mentioned, bad and most of them without arms. The 
been surprised by Cabrera in the early shock of this great defeat was. felt tii 
part of the year. Oraa made his appear- every part of Spain. The yiitorious 
snee befbi'^the walls in the beginning troops of Cabrera proceeded > to lay 
of Ajugust, and tha^siege artillery hav. siege to Caspe, which was on the point 
ing anived on the 9th, a practicable of^ng taken, as a lodgment had been 
breach wassoon made in the nalf-niined effected in one of thehaetionti, whep 
rampart* and his troops advanM with they were obliged to raiee the by 

a step to the assault. But if the theapproach of Yph Halen with lasupe- 
atthek was vigorous, the defence was rior force. The darlist leader <^smed 
heroic: twoassanltSr-one by the breach, himself by ravaging the rieh^lain of 
one by escalade '‘r^werot repulsed with Valend<u up to the very gates of that 
great slapghtef, and at kn^hOraaw^ city, and laden with booty to 

obliged to raise the siege and letire to- his strongholds iu lx>wer - Aragon, 
wai^ Valencia* with the loss bl 2000 hleanirhile a great crisis had lUassad 
men, alpiost all slain^ ahd ISO ojQcers. tranquilly away in Navarre. ; 

This bloody rsj^se eaelted the ht^at tero* after capturing Penae^mm on . 
Sensatioh at Madrid tdreib the edn- 2M Jane, and Jiving a e^ebk to 

Ster%j||pn was sdoh that tho.Cbyemr;: wvQarlist force unaer Guevgiis wch 
under the apploadied to save thepli^ 

,\^g;a cQi&mlsri(m to, Oeld:ariA^ tmted his whole di^sabie fordeii tb 
the spot aM the humber of 22,m mcui for an 
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attack tzpon Estclla. Marotto» wko 
commanded the Carlist army, col- 
lected twenty-eiffht battalions, with all 
their cavalry and field-artillery, on the 
same point to meet the attack. A 
great battle decisive of the fate^f the 
war seemed imminent, yet nothing oc- 
cui-jed. Espartero, after watching the 
ITavarrcse army at Estella for twenty- 
five days, broke up, and, throwing his 
artillery into Pampoluna, retreated 
with his whole force to the Ebro, 
which river, imon hearing of Oraa’s 
defeat before Morelia, ho crossed at 
Lodosa on the 9th September, thus 
abandoning all ulterior objects for the 
present campaign. The intelligence 
of these events exdked the utmost 
agitation in Madrid. Patrols of lioi'se 
and foot were oblii^ to he stationed 
in every part of the city, and it was 
only by a great display of military 
force that a collision was prevented 
between the iufiiriated parties. To 
such a length did the disorders pro- 
ceed, that Quiroga, the commanW- 
in-chief, was obliged to declare the 
capital in a state of siege. 

'78. Cabrera, ^rue to his character 
as a stem uncompromising fanatic, 
sullied his victories by inhuman cru- 
elty. Enforcing, as he Alleged, the 
iVightfixl right of reprisals, be executed 
in cold blood ninety df^ his prison- 
ers taken in the battle of Maella. 
No sooner was intelligence of this 
butchery received in Ymencia than a 
tumult arose, and the populace with 
loud cries demanded the instant death 
of the whole Garlist prisoners confined 
in the city. The governor, Mendes 
Vigo, having made ineffectual at- 
tempte to allay the popular fury, was 
lidd dead on the spot by the mob, 
with whom the military had 
isedf ftud a junta of extreme liberals 
was appointed to cany out the man- 
dates of the sovereign multitude. 
Pif^- five prboners were niui*der6il 
befi^ the thirst for blbod was ap- 
peased, , Similar outbreaks, attended 
by the same bloody results, took place 
iitllnxeiaand Alicant, where el! the 
Osliist captives were put to death; 
tmd at ' Saragossa eix^'-six sergeants 
and corporals were threatened with 


slaughter in cold blood. There seem- 
ed no end to these revengeful mas- 
sacres; but at length Cabrem put a 
stop *to them by intimating that, if 
they were any longer continued, he 
would put to death the whole prison- 
ent whom he had in Mmella and 
Cantaviega. In Madrid itsfdf the 
agitation and cry for blood was so 
violent that the Government, as the 
only means of appeasing it, passed a 
decree which forbade, under pain of 
death, all correspondence with any 
}^rson in the service of Don Carlos, 
and ordered all their wives and chil- 
dren to quit the capital within eight 
days. Kotwithstanaing this the cries 
fog blood were so numerous and alarm- 
ing, that it was only by a great dis- 
play of military force that they were 
prevented from leading to a general 
massacre of all persons suspected of a 
leaning to the Carlist cause ; and tlio 
city was kept night and day in a state 
of continual agitation and terror for 
months together. ^ 

74. While these scenes of hoiror 
were passing in Madrid and the cities 
in the power of the Queen’s party, by 
a strange and melancholy contrast re- 
joicing and festivity were going on in 
those which obeyed the authority of 
Don Carloa That prince was married 
to his sister-in-law, the widow of his 
Mother Don Pedro, the Princess of 
Beiro, sister of Don Miguel. She was 
mother of the Infant Don Sebastian, 
who had distinguished himself so much 
during the war, ant she had traversed 
France without molestation, which na- 
turally led to the suspicion that the 
Cabinet of the Tuilenes was not so 
thoroughly hostile to the Carlist caiise 
as the j^neral policy they had pursued 
might load one to suppose. The Prince 
haa already •btained a dispensation 
from the Pope for an alliance within the 
forbidi^n degrees, and the maniagewas 
solemmsed at Azeoitia, in Guipuscoa, 
on 28th October. Soon after Count 
Negri and Basilio returned to Tolosa, 
where bull-fights and games were o^chi- 
bited in honour of the royslewiptials 
—a strange and mournful ic^nfraat, 
when, in mher cities of the kingdom, 
Carlist blood was flowing in streams of 
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those vrhohad l>eeti foremost in assert- 
ing the rights of the biidegroom on the 
hold of battle. 

75. The Carlist cause had never look- 
ed so favourably since the commence- ^ 
meat of the war as it dUd at the close 
of the campaign of 1838. Although 
their forces in the field did not exceed 
60,000, and those of the Queen’s party 
were nearly three times as numerous, 
and the disproportion of the financial 
resources on the two sides was still 
greater, vet such were the odvanta^ 
which the former derived from the 
now ascertained favour of nearly the 
whole rural poj^tiou of the county, 
the skill of th& geuei^s, and the in- 
domitable j^^verunce of their 

that the chances were equal, but that 
they had come to preponderate in favour 
of the Carlists. In the last cainpiign 
Espartero, though at the head of 40,000 
men in the uortn, had recoiled from an 
attack on the King at Estella ; the Eng- 
lish and French Legions were broken 
up, 'after having unaeigone severe dis- 
asters, and their members, in the lost 
stage of misery, had nearly all left the 
country; the Queen’s troops had sus- 
tained two blo^y defeats at the hands 
of Cabrera in Valencia; several strong- 
holds in that province had been wrested 
from them ; the Carlists had undisput- 
ed command in Biscay^ Guipiiscoa, and 
Ifavarre; 20,000 well -organised sol- 
diers in Valencia and Lower Ai^on 
were undegtheir orders ; and exj)erlence 
had proved that tlipChristinos, though 
three times their number, were unable 
to prevent them firom traversing the 
kingdom in every direction frbm ope 
end to another. Above all, the theatre 
of*^war had now been in gmt measure 
removed from the Basque provinoei|, 
and fixed in Lower 4^on, CsstRei 
and Valencia, where i&e rural in^- 
bitants were all favounsble to their 
cause, and the couhtty, oompAratiVely 
unexhausted, ofered many resources 
to an enterprising invader. 

76. j^ut hotwlthstandiiij^ these ^ 
vourable ej^cumist^ces, Sieie wi«tu; 
olnc^rstill iruore series of 

;site description; whj^h long 

loeast the bikhee d^iilr^lmeither 


way, and caused the end to be nearer 
than any one, looking only to the sur- 
face of thin^, could have imagined. 
The contest had now continued six 
years, and neither pariy seemed cap- 
able of bringing it to a conclusion. 
The Queen’s troops evidently could 
not root their opponents out of the 
Pyrenean offshoots. The Canists, 
though in command of the open coun- 
try in every direction, had proved un- 
equal to task of expelling them 
from the gieat cities. Supplies of all 
sorts in money, arms, and storos were 
furnished to the one party as liberally 
by England and France as they were 
excluded by the most figorous block- 
ade firom the #ther. The Queen’s 
troops in arms were three times as 
numerous as those which followed the 
standard of Don Carlos.^ In these 
ciroumstances the war seemed endless, 
and even the most sanguine in either 
host could see no chance of obtaining 
such a decisive superiority in the field 
as might lead to its termination. This 
being the case, the possibility of a 
compromise naturally suggested itself 
to the leaders on l^^h mdes ; and as 
the contest had orijpnally been com- 
menced for the preservation of the 
fiieros of tke Baroue province, so the 
arrangement whicli seemed most fea- 
sible eras that, on the one hand, their 
old rights’ should be restored and 
guaranteed, and on the other, the 
Queen's title to the thrbnet in p^fer- 
ence to that of Don Darks, ba recog- 
nised, And, situated as thUsOountiy 
w^as, su<^ a compromise, if it could 
have been effected consistency with 
military honour, was perhajj^ )|;iie best 
that a real patriot coma d68iie.» 

77. But although: this was Ibe case, 
4nd abundant reasons existed for de- 
siring a termination of hostilities on 
the moting of such a trSnssotion, yet 
unhappily there were now those in the 
King’s sendee who were actuated by 
baser motives, and who soughtj; Ss 
tiuitors have so often done; to pervert 
$ trost conferred on them % their So* 
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vereign to their individual profit or 
advancement. Of this number was 
Marotto, an influential landowner in 
Biscay, who had great influence among 
the peasantry, and who, having retired 
into France, had made his escape^ and 
joined Don Carlos, who appointed him 
commander-in-chief of hia whole ar- 
mies. At the time when he was ele- 
vated to this high station, the most 
serious dissensions and heartburnings 
prevailed in the Carlist camp ; and it 
was evident that the mutiny in the 
Navarrese regiments at Estella, which 
had with so much difficulty been quell- 
ed shortly before, had not been a mere 
ebullition of military ill-humour, but 
the reflection of amort serious division 
arising from a struggle for power ifl the 
Royal councila Gomez, whose won- 
derful march to Gibraltar and back to 
KavaiTe, two years before, hod aston- 
ished all Europe, was in prison on a 
charge of not having honestly account- 
ed for the spoil taken during his incur- 
sion, espciallv in the mines of Alma- 
den. Yillareaf, Zariategui, Urbistondo, 
Eguia, Elio, and many other of the 
biuvest of the Carlist chiefs, were in 
confinement or disgrace, and some even 
under sentence of death, on the gi'ound 
of having fomented the ill^umours of 
the troops. The complaint which they 
made was,* that the best blood of the 
Basque provinces, instead of being em- 
ployed in defence of their native moun- 
tains, was shed in useless e?meditions 
beyond the Ebro, in Castile, Valencia, 
and Andalusia. When Maxotto as- 
sumed the command, which was given 
him mainly to conciliate these sturdy 
moutiialneers^ It was hoped that these 
ill-hmnoprs wpnld be dissipated. But 
though they were so <in as far as tim 
Kavamse and Biscayans were concern- 
ed), yet it only gave rise to suspicions 
of a graver kina in another quarter. 
When the two great armies, each of 
above twenty battalions, were seen 
conftonili^ each other for 'fiearly six 
weeks in the neighbourhood of Estella, 
it seemed hardly possible to avoid the 
thet they were either inspired 
such mutual res^iect os to render 
libtive operations the object of dread to 
both; or that there was a mret under- 


standing between them which might 
lead to a suspension of hostilities at no 
distant period. 

78. Marotto was no sooner invested 
with supreme power than he made his 
influence be felt in the King’s army. 
His flrst care was to get the force un- 
der his immediate command into such 
an unfavourable position, that the 
treason he meditated might appear 
the result of necessity, not mcliuation. 
For this purpose he stationed his 
troops, towaros the end of April, on 
the fmntier of Biscay, in the position 
of Itamsfles on the liver Ason, on the 
road from Burgos to Santona, on the 
sea-coast ; and after several lesser ac- 
tions, ending in a sliarp contest ou 
the 11th May, iu whicn .the mouu- 
taineeia displayed their wonted val- 
our, he drew them oif, and himself 
proved the abandonment of the 
strong fort of Guardamiuo, ou no other 
conditions but a surrender at discre- 
tion. This was followed on the 22d 
by the capture of Orduna by Espar- 
tero. The moral effect of this suc- 
cess, coinciding with the reduction at 
the same time of several strongholds 
in front of Pampeluua, hitherto held 
by the Carlists, especially Belascoiii 
on the Arga and Barbarin, was, that 
the Christinos threatened Estella, so 
long the headquarters of the Caiiists, 
drove them back from the banks of 
the Arga into the interior of Navarm, 
and TOcame masters of the whole 
line from Fampeluna to tlfb frontier, 
which they had nevft before been since 
the commencement of the war. The 
sinister working of treacheiy in the 
Carlist ranks in producing wese dis- 
asters was the more conspicuous from 
the successes which Cabrera gained at 
the same time in Ijower Aragon and 
Valencia, whi8h were so considerablo 
that Segura was taken by him ; and the 
Govemsient were so dissatisfied with 
his opponent General Van Halen, that 
they ^prived him of the command of 
the army of the centre* and bestowed it 
on O'Donnell. Harotto's next esm was 
to procure the arrest of all tWfroffi.- 
cers in high conunwd who* be appro- 
hendedi interfere with m do- 
signs. In uiio nefarious attempt he 
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was too successful, and the blood wliicR 
was in consequence shed constitutes 
one of the most fri^tfulfeatures of this 
melancholy civil war. Two parties 
divided the Cabinet of Don Carlos ; 
and the mind of that Prince, upright 
and serious, but vacillating, floated 
between the two, inclining alternately 
to the one and the other. At the head 
of the one party was Texeiro, the Prime 
Minister, who advocated on all occa- 
sions the most resolute and uncom- 
promising prosecution of the war till 
Don Carlos, was restored. At the head 
of the other was Marotto, who sup- 
ported a compromise, the basis of whi^ 
should be the recog^rition of the pro- 
vincial fueros^ and the abandonment 
of the cause of the King. As this pro- 
ject involved a treasonable desernon 
of the royal cause, it required for ' its 
success the destruction of those oot 
engaged in the plot. This was not 
long of being accomplislied. On the 
13th and 14th February 1839, MrUm 
of the principal officers of Don Carlos's 
arm/*wer 0 arrested, in great part by 
their own soldiers, by older of hlarot- 
to, delivered over to a military coni- 
niission, condemned, and executed. 
Among them were several of the first 
and steadiest supporters of Don Carlos 
through all the vicissitadea of ^e war, 
and not a few names not unknown to 
fame. Garcia, Guergue, Iturriza, Pablo 
Sanz, Carmona, Um, Ochoa, Ibanez, 
and many others holding high military 
or official lii^ations, were executed 
Shortly after a metencholy proof was 
afford^ of the coercion to which the 
Prince was exposed, and the alternate 
sway of the bloodthirsty^ factions which 
suc^peded each other in getting the 
command of the ioya| person. On 
22d J’ebhianr, whfle the cemn was yet 
reeking with the blood of tnese vio 
tixns, a dedreeapjpeared, signed by Don 
Carlos, declaring MkrOttoguiliy ofhi|^ 
treason, and p^ng bint honm m;, 
but two days after, one Of a dlr|retiy 
contreiy tendency was publieh^ alsq i 
the PrSiiee, in which: 

. at baore I 

hitn 7 '^ “ ' ' 



plenitude of lus powers, and agreeably 
to the inspiration of the feelings of 
loyalty ana devotion by which he had 
always been distinguished, and that if 
the former decree had given him any 
pain, he hoped the present would be a 
sufficient atonement 
79. After this humiliating distijay 
of the thraldom in which the Pxmce 
was held, it was easy to anticipate 
what would follow. On the first in- 
telligence of the news that he had 
been declared hors la loi, Marotto, 
instead of marching to Pampeluna, 
where he was expected by the Queen\s 
general, went straight to Tolosa, 
where he demanded a conference with 
the Prince. It to3k place accordingly, 
but hid to no result. Marotto de- 
manded Ifhe instant dismissal of Tex- 
eiro and all his partisans, and that 
their place should be filled with bis 
creatures. To these proposals Don 
Carlos would not agree, for to have 
done so would have been capitulating 
for the monarchy, and they parted on 
angry terms and mutually dissatisfied. 
Finding that the troops at Tolosa were 
all in the interest o(, Marotto, Don 
Carlos endeavoured to extricate him- 
self from the military thraldom to 
which he wai.subiected by removing 
to Estella, near which several Navar- 
rese battalions still faithful* to him 
were station^ Ai>d he gave orders in 
July to his quartermaster-general to 
move his head^rters from Onate 
to that place. Hut he received for 
answer that the orders of Marciio were 
against any such move, and tiliat it 
could not be carried into effect'! He 
had another, interview at Villareal 
with his rebellious chief, hut it was 
88 fruitless as the former In bringing 
aU^t any accommodation. It wise now 
August^ And Esparteio, advancing in 
force, imd ^n been suc^ssful* As- 
sailing^ oh 13th Auguriij thehei^ts 

of Aramayoha^ he earned them after a 
^tee hours' struggle, and eetahliriied 
his men on the. impm^tant line from 
V^oria to Dtmmgo. Tieat^ety snd 
ridsforil^^were closi^lnst roM the 
fortunes of 1^ Carlos^ > 
4 resource he held i a revl^ 
the troops to test th«nr hd^lity, hnt lie 
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found that tho cries of “ Vive le Roi ** cordially ifcceived. Espartero publicly 
were always accompanied by ** Vive embraced Marotto in presence of the 
MaroUo,** Finding now that his soldiers of both armies, 
cause was lost, he retired to the Bor- 81. No vindication or extenuation 
unda' in ord6r to be near the French con be found for the conduct of Ma- 
frontier, where he was soon after joined rotto on this occasion, which it is the 
by Villareal, who, exiled on unjust duty of the historian to stigmatise 
susnicious in the days of his prosperity, in the severest manner. Admitting 
hastened to his side ‘‘when the winds that Spain was bleeding at every pore 
of adversity blew.** from the effects of the disastrous civil 

80. All was soon accomplished. Ha- war which had so long torn it down, 
rotto drew back his troops before the and that he would have been the best 
advance of those of Espartero, now friend to his country who could by 
created by the Queen Duke of Vic- honourable means have brought about 
tory, who occupied Onate and Vergara, its termination : admitting, too, that 
while Don Carlos, now deprived of his there was much to be said on botli 
best men, r|trcated before him into sides in this conflict, and that many 
the Bonmda, near tl» French frontier, worthy and honourable men were to 
A conference thon took place beiween be found in the ranks on eitlmr,— no 
the Queen s and Carlist generals, at earthly excnso can be found for a man 
Ejguela, between V ergara and U rguiola. who firot accepts a high command from 
Si% battalions accompanied Morotto on* party, and imrnMiaiely vvaJm vm 
to the place of conference. The terms oj U to betray his bmefactor. If Ma- 
which be proposed were ihe recognition rotto thought the principles of tho 
of Isabella II. as Queen of Spain ; the Queen’s Government were more suit- 
restoration and guarantee of HhQfueros able for Spain tliaii those of Don Car- 
to the northern provinces ; the pro- los, he might have joined the former, 
serving of their military rank and ap- and combated like a man of honour in 
pointments by^ the Carlist officers ; tiieir ranks. But to accept the high 
and the ri^t of succession through position of commauder-in-chief under 
Don Carlos to his descendants, in case Don Carlos, and employ the power 
the young Queen should die without thus conferred to inin the Carlist 
issue of her body. The three first were cause, was worae than high treason— 
at once agreed to; but Espartero de- it was private treachery; it was mur- 
clined to accede to the fodrth, relati^ der under trust, the most atrocious 
to the, eventual aceWon, in certain species of homicide. It was not the 
events, of the descendants of Don Car- less so that it had before been com- 
los to the throne. By the aid, how- mitted by Marlborough a«d Ney. 
ever, of the F^nch and English com- 82. The end waa now at hand. Dc- 
miss!oneT% who were with the Queen*s prived of nearly half his dis^sable 
army, and very active in smoothing loroes by this gi-eat defection, and with 
down ^fiieulti^ this obstacle was at tbe spirit of &ose who remained se- 
length remov^ and on Sl^st August verely broken by the secession so 
the.o^e^ted convention Was signed many of their comrades, Don Carlos 
at Vergara, by Marotto and Esparidto, was no longer able to maintain himself 
which pnt a stop ere long to this de- In his old staongholds, and amidst his 
ploiabte dvfl war. The only condi- still feithfulNavarrese. One alter an- 
riona wexo.the reoOgnitiem of the young other his fairnesses fell into the hands 
Qu(^^ jlh^ lastoration of the faeros, of tbd enemy, who was thundering in 
and ihe preservation of their rank to close pursuit with 20,00Q mem On 
the OufliA c^em* so that both piu*- the 10th September he retired up 
tiesgdnidledmetMng; Flve Ciastuian vsBey of the Bastan with tlefm bat- 
bsttalion% e^hVBisOayan, ahd three talions, while Esparmro’e jaA 
among them pied that of Ulrnm^ in thotlK^ 
^SOOO edmbatsiuts,. Went over to the neighbourhood. 

laoty iriih were driven to the last commr of ids doming 
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ions, passed tbe Got de Maya^ famous 
in tlie wars of Wellington ; and, de- 
scending the valley on the other side, 
presented himself, on 14th September, 
at the bridge of Anchary-Aranay, the 
frontier post of France, with the Prin- 
cess of JBeira, his wife, and the Infimt 
Hon Sebastian. Six battalions and a 
scj^uadron of horse entered France along 
with him, and the remainder of his 
forces dispersed, and sought refuge in 
their native mountains. 

83. Had Don Carlos possessed the 
warlike eneigy and abilities of Robert 
Bruce or the Prince of Orange, he 
might possibly have prolonged the war 
for some time after its extinction in 
Navarre and the Basque province^ its 
^ original cradle ; for the strength of 
Cabrera and the Comte d’Esp^no was 
unbroken in Lower Aragon, Valenclii, 
and Catalonia ; and even after the 
parture of the Prince from the Spanish 
territory, they continued the war, and * 
sometimes gained considerable sue- 
cesses. The Carllsts made themselves 
masten of the fort of Berga, in Cata- 
lonia; but the assault was stained 
by a massacre, enjoined by tbe gen- 
eral, and onW arrested by tbe bet- 
ter feeling of his men, which was 
soon after avenged by the mys- 
terious assasainatioii of the Comte 
d’Espagne, who had commanded on 
the occasion. Cabrera still remained ; 
and that indomitable chie^ tiMnms 
Rgnumorunii continued to maiutain 
himself sometime longer in the moun- 
tainous distxicta to ^e south of the 
Ebro, which lie between that river, 
Alcaniz, Teruel, and Castellon de la 
Plana, as well as in Morelia and Se- 
gura, which were ^rtided with meat 
care. ** But by the termination of the 
war in Nawre^ the disposable fbrces 
which Espartioro could di^t againat 
them were doubled, while the know- 
let]^ of the polmcal divisloiie 
had brohe^ dP ^ under thejih- 
mediate command pf the Pdn^ had 
halved th^xr strsingth. Thn confeit, 
aince the letir^ent of Hon fkam, 
,tMi.thfatre ^ a^pet, 'JW' 'bo. 

state: ' 


draw the sword for an “idea.” The 
war was of revolutionary origin, but 
the leaders on both sides ere long found 
it necessary to adopt chiefs for their 
rallying cry, and a war of opinion ra- 
pidly glided into one of succession, 
Cabrera continued the contest into the 
ensuing year, after the deportore ^of 
Don Ckrlos, withont any definite ob- 
ject, or even a chance of success, but 
solely ftom a dogged resolntiou not to 
give in, and a wild passion for revenge, 
which had roused to its inmost recesses 
his fanatical nature. But these feel- 
ings, strong as they were, could not 
long maintain the struggle without 
hope of success, a defin^ object, or 
resources of any hind. He was gra- 
dually Asserted 1^ his followers; and, 
alter upholding for some time longer 
the standard of independence, he was 
compelled to leave the countiy, and 
the authority of the Queen was obeyed 
foom the Pyrenean Mountains to the 
Pillars of Hercules. 

84. The Queen-Regent did not long 
continue to enjoy the power for whicn 
she had contended so strenuously, and 
won with so much difficulty. She soon 
experienced the unstable foundation on 
which any throne is established which 
rests on the quicksands of popular am- 
bition, instead of the steady loyaRy of 
an ob^ent people. She had qi^n put 
up by a party to suit party purposes, 
and when that , end had been attained, 
and she was no longer required, she was 
unceremoniously aismimd. On the 
diet May 1840, Morelia, the g*:eat 
stronghold of Cabrera, surrendeim to 


ion a force amounting to 50,000 
men, with 72 guns. On Mm 8th July 
1840, the last embers of the Op.iiist 
warawere extinguished in $p^ 
retirement of Cabtma, aU m re- 
maining followers, eboirt eij^t 
sand in. number, idfor all hWfortroa^ 
had b^en wreeMl foom Idm, &to 
Ifrance ; apd already sym|dmnt of 
nous dlatiarhances had appeasod; at 
iHadrid, vdikh ?endM it ^iMJe 
hf the Que^*Keg^t to leaye the oa- 
q^itpi and retire to Barc^onm The 
toaso^ aiataned in thp Cortet fiw ttaa 
was thqhealth of theyon^ Quean, 
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to whom sea-air and bathina had been 
recommended by her physicians; but 
it soon api^ared that the real malady 
lay mnch deeper, and was in the body- 

? olitic, not the person, of the young 
rincess. The immediate, or aiMeast 
ostensible, causeof thediscord, was that, 
on the 14th July, the Queen -Regent 
haa given her consent to the clause in 
the constitution telative to the Aym- 
iamuTUos^ which was displeasing to 
the revolutionary party. Espartero 
was at the head of the movement in 
opposition to it; and, after having 
spent the whole day in endeavouring 
to persuade her to revoke her decision, 
he at lengthy succeeded, by the aid of 
popular tumults, in obtaining the dis- 
missal of the entire Ministry. ^This 
concession only made matters worse. 
Serious riots, attended witli bloodshed, 
took place both at Madrid and Bar- 
celona, in consequence of which the 
Queen retired to Valencia, where Gen- 
eral O’Donnell, who was entirely in 
her interest, had the command. But 
meanwhile the decisive blows were 
struck in Madrid. On 17th September, 
or electoral council 
of that city, erected itself into a re- 
volutionary junta, amidst loud cries of 
* ‘ Aux ames ! Vive la Lib4rt8 i Vive la 
Constitution ! " froman immense crowd 
Which su^ounded the building. Blood- 
shed immediately ensued, Vnd some of 
the soldiers and citizens fell on both 
sides, but the matter was soon decided 
by the line adopted by the revolution- 
ary junta and General Espartero. The 
former forbade obedience to any order 
emanatiim the Government at V a- 
lehcia; the letter was declared Prime 
Minigter by the revolutionary, authori- 
tyin the capful. Alter a vaih attempt 
at compromise, the Queen-Regent wis 
obliged to submit and resign* On the 
29th of Simtember^ Espartero made his 
public enny into Madrid, in a chariot 
dra^vn by six horses» amidst the shouU 
of an iuhiense crowd of spectators. He 
iihmomatiriy;inade an entire change of 
Ministers ; the ax-Queen-Regent em- 
barked to from whence 

to ksved a toeafeU address to to 
nation she had so longgovemed^ The 
young Queen was promtoed 


amidst general enthusiasm, and soon 
came to Madrid with her sister, and 
the real power of the state fell into the 
hands of Espartero. The Revolution 
of Spain, like all others, terminated 
in the rule of a fortunate soldier. lie 
made, it must be added, a patriotic 
use of his victory; for, although in- 
vested as dictator with absolute power, 
and at the head of an ann y entirely de- 
voted to his will, he made no cbaimcs 
on the constitution, and allowed tiie 
elections for the Cortes, which were in 
progi'ess, to be completed according to 
the existing law. 

86. “If you would discover,*’ says 
Machiavel, “who was the author of 
a jirime, observe who profits by it/* 
Jiidging by this standard^ the event 
soon showed who had been at the bot- 
tom of the revolution which overtunied 
the«egency of Qneen Cliristino. Early 
in the following year, on 6th May 
1841, Espartero was declared by the 
Corto regent during the minority of 
the young Queen, which had still seve- 
ral years to nm. The nomiuatiofi w^as 
received in silence ; neither acclama- 
tions nor signs of displeasure accom- 
panied the unportant announcement ; 
all felt that they were mastered, and 
that the dreams of republican enthusi- 
asm had here, as elsewhere, terminated 
in the reality of military despotism. 
The army was devoted to his will, and 
during the long contest with the Car- 
lists it had become so numerous and 
powerful that resistance tc^its decision 
was out of the question. The <^ieen- 
Regent, on 19th July, published in Pa- 
ris a protest against the usurpation of 
Espartero, in which she strongly and 
justly alleged that her expulsion 
the regency had been ille^l, and that 
the Cortes had no right to dispose of 
that high offtce to her preiumce, or 
deprive ner of the guardian^ip of her 
daughters during the minority, to 
which *by natural right and the laws 
of Spain she was entitled. It was fdl 
in vain : no one seconded her app^l ; 
not a voice was raised nor a sv^rd 
dtawn in her defence. 
were her determined enemies; apd to 
new regent, at the he^ of the wlmle 
militaiy force d the kingdom, wielded 
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its entile physical , strength for the 
benefit): as it was hoped) of the extreme 
revolttUonary patty. 

8fi. Rut the nroan democrats soon 
found, as the Freach did with Nape 
leon L, and afterwards with Kapoleon 
III., that the chief of an armed demo- 
cracy never arrives at supreme power 
without applying it to the destruction 
of the reTolutionary fervour to which 
it has owed its origin. Espartero 
proved a very different regent from 
Queen Christino, and was supported 
in a very different way. A powerful 
army everywhere crushed all attempts 
at insurrection ; a despotic govern- 
ment checked every attempt to excite 
seciition. Wearied) however, of his 
strong control, the troops in 1843 rolb 
against the chief of their choice, and 
the Duke of Victory was, by a well- 
contrived military conspiracy, drivj^n 
into exile. The young Queen was de- 
clared of ago by the Cortes, and a new 
miniatiy ap|>ointed. But no change 
in the principles of government to^ 
place.* Spain during the next quar- 
ter of a centtt^ remained a memor- 
able instance of the impossibility, by 
forcing on a country popular institu- 
tions, in opposition to the wishes of 
the majority of its inhabitant^ of in- 
oculating them with a tree spirit. U ni- 
versal suffrage proved in Spam, as it has 
done in Franco, the giwva of popular 
^vemment The forms remained, but 
me spirit was gone; and the forms re- 
mained only^to render more weighty 
and less galling the e|iaiit8 of servitude. 
Spain for the last twentyyears has been 
quiescent a^d prosperous, ^ut it has 
mn so by the antire exolustoB of the 
Liberal party from power. A chanste 
in tfte electoral districts 'was made 
in 1847, from which the Pf^igres^ta 
patty, who had advocate^ it, antici- 

g ated a great bmem of popular in- 
uence; butthe result proved just thq 
mverse, and it led only to a mitistty 
more decidedly a^ firmly eonlt^vs- 
five than stiy of predscesimrs mm 




law. So entirely has this been the 
case, that when the Revolution in Paris 
in 1848 shook all the thrones in 
Europe, the shook, though felt at Mad- 
rid, was less violent than in any other 
of the European capitals, and it was 
Npeedily suppressed by a vigorous exer- 
tmn of military power. And so utterly 
disconcerted lias the Liberal pafty 
elsewhere been with fthe turn which 
affairs have taken in Spain, that they 
have ceased to take any interest in 
them, and allowed that conntxy to 
mw and prosper In quiet. In 1864 
fne Revolutionary party were so desper- 
ate as to their prospects in Spain, tliat 
their leaders published an address to 
their followers, adcusing tnem to with- 
draw altogether from public affairs.* 

87. Thus was the Revolution accom- 
plished in Spain, and the crown »of 
Charles V. placed on the head, con- 
trary to the faith of tlie most solemn 
trearies, of a levolutionaTT queen. 
That this was accomplished mainly, 
if not entirely, by foreign violence, 
and contrary to the wishes of the 
great body of the people, is clear to 
aemonstration. Wnen it is recollect- 
ed that the Oarllsts began the contest 
with a few hindred men armed only 
with fowling-pieces, and with scarcely 
any ammaninon, that they cqpthmed 
it against thif united strength of Eng- ' 
lano. Franco, and Portugal, with a 
part of Spain, and were m the end 
vanqui^^ not even by the foroiBS of 
that formidable league, but by the 
foulest domestic treachery, npt a 
doubt can remain that they carried 
with them the secret wishes of the 
whole rural populatiim, and the is^ve 
support of by w l^e jE^ter prnpor- 
tbw of them. ’ 'When Europe tameld 
Gomes with kin men iwito 

traverse the Pmdiisia^ in warlike ar- 

m the 

Wan 1^ usmeii o( most of % }h the 
eaatre ^ south of Spsta wfil mm ^ 

spy ^ that cemitir. 

verm Rescue .proriacit Weese \» 

othmiia:' !^^i»«^oritjr ^ the ]#qisi thsm 
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ray, from Corunna to Gibraltar and of jjrogross, and who think that tho 
from Gibraltar to Kavarre, in one year; forcing of Liberal institutions on oil 
and Don Carlos at the gates of Madrid nations^ of whatever character or de- 
without opposition in the next, not a scanty is likely to prove so great a 
doubt could remain with whom the blessing that it should in every in- 
national afTections lay. But, notwith- stance be attempted, no matter*^ how 
standing this, the Queen's party was contrary to the faith of treaties or the 
so ^strong in the possession of the declared wishes of the people. These 
government, the treasury, the great opinions at that period were so strong 
towns, the fortresses, the arsenals, the and general, that it is probable no 
army, and the active support of France BritiSi niinistry could have avoided 
and England, that they were enabled in giving effect to mem. To those, again, 
the end to wear their opponents out and who are of opinion that nondnterven- 
force a queen of their own .selection on tion should be the rule and interveii- 
an unwilling people. Hot a doubt can tion the exception— that in no ca.so 
I’emain that, hut for the active inter- should a sovereign or form of govern- 
vention of lireign powers, this result ment be forced upon a reluctant iia- 
could never have tsnsued!, and Don t|pn, and that no benefit w'hatever, 
Carlos, with the consent of nine-4enths but, on the contrary, the certainly of 
of the people, would have been seated military despotism, is to he anticipate 
on the throne of his fathers* If the ed from imposing popular institutions 
twenty -ono Carlist battalions, which upon a people unfitted for them by 
were absorbed in watching Evans nature or unprepared for them by so- 
and the English Legion when Gomez cial progress— it will always bo a mat- 
passed through Hew Castile in 1886, ter or remt that in this great contest, 
or Don Carlos was at the gates of Ma> in which lovalty and devotion were 
drid in 1887, had been aided to the arrayed on the one side, and mdheyed 
legitimate forces on either of these oc- cupidity and political propagandism 
casions, beyon^ all doubt the capital on the other, the arms of Snglaud 
wouldhave fallen and the throne pc^d should have been found leagued with 
into the hands of the lawful heir. those of the oppressor. 

88. The iostice or pblicy of Eng- 89. Whatever opinion may be formed 
land's interfering in this active and on this point, on which, it is probable, 
cflScienteway in favour of one of the men’s minds will long be divided, ac- 
narties in a domestic 'dispute, and cording to their political pmpo^es- 
forcing a sovereign of her cnoice on a sions, there is another on which all 
reluctant people, will of course be dif- will probably ere long be agreed. This 
ferently judged in future times, accord- is the extreme risk with which tho 
ing as men's minds incline to the inno* treason law of naaxly all countries is 
vating or conservative side in general now attended and me necessity, for 

S ” ‘ At the time, and when pub- the common interests of humanity, of 
ion to the country, alrmy a modification of its sanguina^ enapt- 
y the Refiam passion, was en- merits. Heverwas this necessity more 
titely. ifortoed ly the daily press, al- clearly evinced than in the revoliulon- 
most wholly tofiuenced by the holders ary war in Spain, which so soon was 
of hon^ who looked to the changed inti one of contested succes'* 

reybjutimie^ Oovemment in Madrid sion, and in which so deplorable & 
at de only guarantee for payment dT massacre of innocent jpeisoz» took 
tbrit dividend there can m no doubt place* fiom quarter bemg from the 
the toterir*mSSa of Gmt -Britato to ^set refiisetf on both siSes, and the 
favour ,pf \the Liberals was supported Elliot convention afrerwanto very 
by the great majority of the people, partiaUy obseii^. It to aiasgraeeflil 
and Ito ultimate sm^cess a snblect of to eivuisatibu that so Stiod/yim 
oougmtutotion* This opinion wilj also tern of wartoxui worthy 
’ probably be shared by all men, to any ent or Ariutto harparityi thmild still, 
a^, who are enamoured of the dogma to civil contests^ etato the arms of 
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Christian and enlightened Entope. 
Its adoption is, in every instance, to be 
traced to the iniquity of the power in 
command, when the disturbances or 
the disppted succession begins; if it 
sets out With massacring prisoners in 
cold blood, the terrible practice of re- 
prisals will inevitably and speedily 
I'ollow, and may degenerate into a 
wholesale destruction of all persons 
engaged in it or subject to its infln- 
ence. It is in vain that civilisation, 
to palliate such atrocities, endeavours 
to trace them to something peculiarly 
prone to blood in the Spanisn charac- 
ter. The French and Engli^ have been 
just as bad when placed in similar cir- 
cumstances and mfluenced by stmilag 
passions. No atrocities of the Carlists 
ut Spain ever exceeded those commit^ 
ted by the Catholics and Huguenots 
on each other in the course of the tt- 
ligious wars in France, or by Napoleon 
ill cold blood in suppressing the in- 
surrections in Naples. And the Eng- 
lish have little reason to pride them- 
selves bn their superior mildness and 
humanity in civil war, when it is re- 
collected that, daring the Wars of tbe 
Roses, quarter was, for thirty years, in- 
variably refused to the combatants on 
both sides, that eighty noblemen of the 
royal blood periled, and the ancient 
nobility were almost exterminated ; 
and that the Sepoy revolt in 1857 had 
continued nearly two years before my 
jmsoners were made on either part. 

90. Both parties were to olame, 
though in unequal degrees, for the 
frightful slaughter of pinners in cold 
blood which topk place during the C^- 
list war. in Spi^ The Queen's party 
were jfneiit m fault for their heaxt- 
rending atrocities, because they were 
in possession of the Government when 
it broke out, and it wa$ their sisngh* 
ter of prisoners, in the first instance, 
which rendered Inevitable the bljpody 
reprisals of thi^ Carlists t still more 
were they to bjame finr iemai% if ex- 
, tend the . Elliot convention^ wHBoh 
Ihike Of »noeeMed ,l^ os* 

^ thO MWMitO in 

to me rhst bf 



which ensued. They had the means 
of stopping them onered, and they 
declined to accept them. But still 
the Legitimist party were by no means 
blameless in this matter. They origin- 
ally gave "the greatest piovocation. 
From 1815 to 1820, and from 1823 to 
1833, they were in the a^endant, and 
the Liberals were the rebels, and they 
made a cruel use of their power. They 

when made prisoners, and scafTolt^ 
reeked with the blood of many per- 
sons whose only fault ivas a diverg- 
ence of political opinion. The Liberals 
said with truth, when they bemn in 
1834 the slaughter of tfieir Carlist 
prisonem, they w^ only combating 
their deponents with their own wea- 
pons, and retaliating on tliem the 
sufiering they had so long experienced 
at their hands. The only way to pre- 
vent such a deplorable interonange of 
cruelties is for all civilised govern- 
ments to set Ota in civil conflicts with 
the principle that the contest is to 
be conducted on the principles of na- 
tional warfare, and quarter given on 
both sides, in the same <vay as in con- 
flicts of nation against nation. The 
example of the great American civil 
war in 1881 adorns a proof that such 
abstinence is perfectly practicable even 
in civil conflicts on the greateit scale, 
and that government would be the 
best friend of humanity which should 
follow the example in dealing with 
rebellion within its own bounds. 

9L The calamitous termination of 
the Carlist war, after all the h^ic 
eflbrts made for its supporl^ and tb8 
noble blood so long shed in its esus^ 
is fitted to dispel, or at least modify, 
an qpinioh essehtially emmeouswhi^ 
is vSiy generally eutertsined as to the 
eapamllty of pslriotlo reristance when 
it. IS general and sincere to withstand 
the most formidable aggeew^n of 
foreign powers. It is impbssibls to 
Imagine patriotic ardour aioto sttoni^ 
ooui^ more heroic, perseverance 
mors indomitable, military ddll more 
thsn the CarJSsts evinced 
the six long years of Idiis ubn* 
tost wim the Queen’s Govemmeni 
nu was unavaUbg^ wSrs 
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not conquered in the fields but they 
were worn out by suffering, and de- 
pression was introduced from despair 
as to ultimate success. This is the 
general though often unobserved result 
of .even the greatest pati|btb^etfort8 
when not supported by the advan- 
t^s of discipune and the resources 
or a regular government. The ex- 
amples of Greece repelling the inva- 
sion of Xerxes, of Scothind under 
Robert Bruce defeating the efforts of 
England, of the Prince of Orange be- 
hind his dykes extricating his country 
from the tyranny of Spain, ore the 
exceptions, not the rule. Thev shine 
forth with •such lustre in nistory 
chiefly from their*rarity. The ex- 
amples on the other side are%mach 
more numerous. We have only to 
contemplate Spain yielding, after a 
contest of two hundred years, in one 
age, under Sertorius, to the Roman 
power led by Fompey, in another over- 
run for six centuries by the Moors ; we 
have only to regoid the Huguenots in 
France, the Lutherans in Flanders, 
beat down by the legions of the Catho- 
lics in both countries ; it is sufficient 
to call to niinu in our own age La Ven- 
dee, Spain, Tyrol, Poland, Hungary, 
crushed by a superiori^ of disciplin- 
ed milita^ force, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of heroic valour, — to be 
convinced of the error of the popular 
opinion on this aU-important subiect.* 
l^ere is a certain amount of militaiy 
superiority which, if ably directed, 
will never faif to crush the utmost ef- 
forts, the most transcendent heroism, 
of patrioric resistance. This leads to 
a political conclusion of tiie very 
highest importance, which is, that if 
would prevent the worst of tyran- 
nies, that of the strong over the r/^ 
it is indisputable that neutral nations 
should in the outset league themselves 
together to avert it. And thus the 
system of praserving the halaum of 
mmVf so often stigmatised as a sense- 
less {decs of statecraft, in reality is 

« Whether the noble strode of the Amer- 
lean Confederatee ls to be auaed to this mel- 
ancholy list, U yet uncertain Ita reenlt 
* it still (August 1864) bnrled In the womb of 
time. 


the only raarantee for the liberties 
of mankind, and more serviceable in 
preserving them and averting the 
most direful calamities than the ut- 
most efToits to forward a change in 
domestic institutions. For it leaves 
these changes to be carried into effect 
by the only parties by whom they are 
lutely to be well executed, and that 
is by the people themselves. 

92. But although ndt successful in 
the first instance in maintaining the 
independenoa of the country and the 
inte^ty of their privileges against 
the a^ession of France and England, 
the eimrts of the Carliats produced in 
the end a most beneficial effect on the 
internal condition and domestic in- 
satutions of Spain itself. They saved 
it from the worst of tyrannies, the 
granny of a multitude of tyrants. 
The ease with which in 1820 the 
government had been overturned, 
and a thoroughly democratic consti- 
tution established by a military re- 
volt, coupled with the insurrection 
of the populace of a few great fowns, 
proved tnat, as sociely was tlien 
constituted in the Peninsula, there 
was no foundation for authority or 
freedom but on the changeable affec- 
tions of an unbridled soldiery. The 
establishment either of order or liberty 
on such a foundation was obviously 
impossible. But by the long Carlist 
war, and its desperate chances and 
dangera, amidst much and frightful 
suffering a great good ,jwas effected 
for soci^y. An <sirmy was reared up 
attached to its colours, obedient to its 
chiefs, and perfectly capable of coerc- 
ing the ebullitions of democratic am- 
binon in the great towns. Ha^ the 
troops vacillated or joined the msur- 
gents in any considerable force, the 
wsurrection»of La Granja ivould have 
been as fatal to freedom or balanced 
power B8 that of the Isle of Leon had 
been Seventeen years before. But the 
army generally did not sympathise 
with the Guards on that occasion, and 
although the constitutioD d 1812 was 
nominally restored, yet JgUSSSf was 
never in reality transferednSo the ex- 
treme party, and the first thing which 
the Cortes elected by uniyeml suf- 
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frage didi was to ammge its successor 
iu two chambers, and subject to the 
restraints and safeguaids of a mixed 
monarchy, It was then clearly proved 
how ninch the visions of the frantic 
and Hoodlhirsty multitude in the 
towns differed from the real wishes of 
the great majority of the Sj^anish 
peoplk And when the war terminated 
the Government bequeathed to its suc- 
cessor a powerful army of 200,000 men 
obedient to the voice of its chiefs, and 
much more than a match for the whole 
exUome Revolutionists of the kingdom. 
It was this power, the result of the 
Carlist war, which, by establishing a 
strong government, in reality stopped 
the progress of revolntion In Spain, ayd 
to whi<m the subsequent prosperity of 
the country is maimy to m ascribed. 

93. This will appear still more clearly 
if the changes on the fundamental nn- 
stitntions of the country during the 
progress of the contest are taken into 
consideration. By the JSstatiUo Real, 
which was dated 10th April 1834, and 
was framed by M. Martines de la Rosa 
avowedly to reconcile the ancient in- 
stitutions of the realm with the re- 
auirements of modem society. It was 
aeclared that the Queen was resolved 
to convoke a cortes for the administra- 
tion of the Government, and that it 
should consist of two Chamhers-^one 
of the nobles <Pr()cere5), and one of the 
representatives of the kingdom (/Vo- 
citradores). The first, winch corres- 
ponded to our House of Peers, was to 
consist of all the g^Tandees of Spahi, 
provided they had a revenue of 200,000 
reals (£2000) a-year, and had attained 
the age of tweaty-ff veyeam; of the arch- 
bishops and bishops; and of a cei^in 
numne? of persons, to be nominated by 
the King's Hinistars, taken front the 
secretanes of state, the anembers of 
the Lower House, the atnbaaaiidoTS, the 
generals and sdmifalc, the judges Off 
the supreme tribunal^ the prombrs 
of literature, imd learned men aMii 
lauded 
her? of 



liower House, or Proeuradorest was to 
consist of pei-sons chosen by, the exist- 
ing law, at least thirty years of age, 
and with an income of 12,000 reals 
(£120) a-year. It sat for three years, 
and no more, if not previouslY dis- 
solved by the King, and conla only 
meet at the time aM place which he 
designed. On its assembly, the first 
step was to choose five persons as 
a teet, from whom the Kmg was to 
name a president and vice-president 
for the chamber. The members could 
not introduce any new measure or 
deliberate on any subject not sub- 
mitted to them by a royal decree, 
but they might petition at pleas- 
ure on any subjii^ct. No tax could 
be les'ied but with the consent of the 
Cortes on the proposal of the King, 
and, when im^seiL the imposts were 
to endure onty for two years, unless 
re-enacted. The debates of the Cham'^ 
bers were to be public, except in par- 

The members of both ^us^weire to 
be responsible for any (minion advanced 
by them in either. No law was to be 
passed but with the reyal assent, and 
that of both Chambers — prmdsions 
evidently resting on the true represen- 
tative princi^e, which is the represen- 
tation of classes, not numbers, and 
widely different from the goi^niment 
of a single Chamber electea by oniver- 
sal suffrage according to the constitu- 
tion of 1812. 

94. Tills decree left^ undetermined 
the mode of electing members fi»r the 
Lovrnr House and fte qualificat^n of 
electors for that assemW. im- 

portant matter vras settled by ai'shp- 
pienientary decree puMshed oU'fiOdt 
M^* By it the Heuse was to 
Thfit in Madrid on the 20di May next 
ensuing, and the members were to be 
chosen byjuhtyhh--:^^ eles- 

tion, as in Fnm^ one of the 

and anomer of the pmvinoe. 
The junta of the artondisseiuent was 
to constat 0f all the members of the 
munieipal councii of its chief place 
and of a numbSr of 
thb^ joying the hl^^est taxes in 
urroudiesemeniv to that of * 

tnnideipal council Each of 
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rondissement, without regitrd to its or Upper House, from whom the sove- 
population, was to name two electors reign was to select one. Such pix)* 
for the elections of the province, and, vinces as had a population gieater hy 
in addition to those two, when an a half than those entitled to a single 
urrondissement contained a town of dex)uty, were to have two, and present 
80,000 inhabitants and upwards, a six candidates for choice to the Sen- 
third was to be named for that town, ate. Every Spaniard aged twenty-fivo 
and one for eveir 20,000 inhabitants years complete was to be entitled to a 
bdyond that number. To be named os vote for the deputy, provided he had 
ail elector required a qualification of either an income derived from real 
6000 reals <£60) a-year, and the com- properly to the amount of 1500 reals 
plete a^ of twenty-five years. Advo- (£15), or paid 200 reals (£2) dii-ect tax- 
cates, doetpro of medicine, notanes es, or belonged to a profession which 
public, could be named electors with- required a liberal education and pre- 
out this qualification. These electors, liminary examination ; or rented a 
chosen by the electoral juntas of the tenement for which he paid 2500 reals 
arrondis^iq^nts, were to assemble in (£25) at Madrid, or 1500 (£15) in 
the chief towns ofrthe province and dties having 50,000 inhabitants and 
elect the Procmadores or members of u^^)wards, or 1000 (£10) in towns of 
the Lower House. Their number was 20,000 souls, or 400 (£4^ in all others. 
188 for the whole kingdom. This was The electoral lists were to be revised 
a .complicated system not likely to and exposed to public view for fifteen 
work well in practice but thereby in- days every year. Every senator or 
dicative of the reaction against demo- deputy was obliged to have a domicile 
«racy, now so general even in tlie ana keep a house open within the 
Qneen*8 Government kingdom. To be a senator or mem- 

95. The Conservative tendency of her of the Upper House the neCessary 
the vast majority of the Spanish people qualification was 30,000 reals (£300) 
when the rural population was permit- of annual rents, derived from lands or 
ted to come into the balance, appears houses, or the payment of 3000 reals 
stiU more strongly when the proceed- (£30) direct taxes. The captains- 
in^nofthe Cortes in 1889^ albeit elected general of provinces, the judges of 
uimer the constitution ofl 812 by uni- supreme courts, intendants of pro- 
versal are taken into consid- vinces, and other exalted functionaries, 

Oration. The principle ^>f that revo- could not be proposed as deputies nor 
lution, efiected by the mllltaiy revolt chosen for the Senate in their respec- 
of La Orarga, was, as already mention- tivo provinces, and the same exclusion 
od, the restoration of the constitution applied to ai*chbishops,Q,bishops, and 
of 1812, the basis of which wasunivw- vicars-general ifeproposed in their ec- 
sal suffrage, a single Chamber, a deputy clesiasrical jurisdictions for the Sen- 
ior every 75,009 inhabitants, and the ate. In other respects, the constitu- 
abolitlon of the veto In the sovereign tions already established by the Queen 
aga^st legislative measureji presented and the Cortes in 1884 remained un- 
to mm for the second time. The Cortes chanzed, so that even as the result of 
iu pursuance of ^is revolt established a miata^ revolt and democratic con- 
a ednstitution for Spain which, though vulsion, tbp new constitution was 
nominally resting on the basis of uni«> established on a basis upon the whole, 
Versai auffrsj^ surrounded it by so and in its practical working, es^ntial- 
many checks as effectually restrained ly cofiservative. The. new constitution 
its democratic tendency, and ip the end was accepted by the Qu^ and exisfring 
restored the aristocratic influence, Cortes, and sworn to ^thereat ^lam- 
By it all the provinces of Spain and nity by all the established authorities 
^0 adjacent tales were to send a de- at Madrid on the 18th Jungl887» The 
Mty to the Cortes fiw every 50,000 Liberals expressed fond hbf^ that that 
iouw ; and to present f<» every 85,000 day ivonld be the first in rite regeneta- 
Bouls three candidates for tlte Senate tion of the Spanish moiMifchy 1 
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06. Under the mixed constitution 
thus establishisd^ which differs in eveiy 
material partlciuar £rom the democra- 
tic one of 1812, Spain has exyoyed a 
quarter of a eent^ of unbroken peace, 
sa’Te by a rupture with the Moors of 
brief diction, and daring ^at time 
aha has ' made remarkable progress in 
all the branches of social prosperity. 
The reason of that is to be found m this, 
that the Government, ever since the 
young Queen ascended the throne in 
1843, has been fixed and rooted on 
conservative principlea Tliese priu- 
ciples emerged victorious from the ter- 
rible strife, though the sotverei^ for 
whom the contest had been maintained 
lost his inheritance in the Course of itr 
This is often the case : it was so In 
England when Charles 1. was driven 
horn his throne; but Cromwell suc- 
ceeded to his power, and soon stopped 
the revolution: it was so in France, 
when the sceptre which dropped from 
the feeble hands of the Bourbons was 
seized in the vigorous grasp of Napo- 
leon.^ The constitution of 1837, though 
formed by a Cortes elected amidst the 
of the constitution of 1812, was as 
different os possible fVom that famous 
democratic system : it was much more 
conservative than that of Eimland at 
the same period. But even if it had 
been otherwise, and universal suffrage 
In reality established, the results, as 
society ivas then constituted In Spun, 
would probably not have been aiffe> 
rent The nation had learned wisdom 
by suffering ; they #iad felt democra- 
tic rule, and thty had no inclination 
to renew it The wh<de rural popula- 
tion, constitiiting nine-tenths of the 

^liti^^audattach^^’^thi^d 
stitutioajt^ the mbmsht the army and 
the Oovemmedt was broiight over by 
the militaiy dihtatcr to their aide, the 
ascendency h conservative imvsrn- 
ment was seemed. The result has 
pmved th^t these views atb well-fotth^T 
ed. The old varies ^bui the Cow 
hm takesd the nW of 

, /'but 

leT'has 

' fihflirbSrti^. 
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|)ow6r when they established universal 
suffrage even in a modified form, aud 
with a cmitparatlvely high moneyed 
qualification. The rural m^rity soon 
asserted its superiority. So entirely 
liaa this been the case, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Coitos in Madrid have 
ceased to attract any attention in JSn- 
rope ; and in 1863, the leaders of the 
PtcffrensUa, disheartened by their re- 
peal defeats, published an address 
to their followers recommending them 
to abstain altogether from all altempts 
to stem the torrent, and to withdraw 
entirely from the legislature. 

97. During the quarter of a centurv 
of external and internak peace which 
has since ensued*^ the reninsula, if 
few materials for ** sensationar* his- 
tory are to be found, abundant evi- 
dence of great social prosperity and 
rapid industrial progress is to be met 
with. Probably there' fe no country 
in Europe in which they have been 
during that period developed In a mofb 
rema&able degree. The population of 
Spain in Europe, which at tne close of 
the Carlist war was under 13,000,000, 
is now (1864) 16,000,(^. The public 
revenue has increased in a similar pro- 
portion, without any criishing meimture 
of taxation, from 14,280,000,000 mala 
(£14,280,000) to 20,815,000,000 teals 
(£20,315,000) in 1862. Tim exports 
and iiuj^rtd have augmented In a 
similar proportion. The former have 
risen from £4,975,000 in 1851 to 
£12,982,000 in 1860 ; the latter from 
to £14,833,000 in the 
same })eriod. This is the more re- 
markable, i» the colonial monoMy; 
which, anterior to the Bevolution, 
protected ^e commerce of old SMu, 
has been entirely deifepyed, ana! the 
gHfeter part of Jt*pas^ intoM^e 
hands of the l^gHeh. Doubtless the 
confisotiion of so great a part 
property of the Church as has taken 
place dming the last forty years, by 
opening new fields of great vtdtte to its 
laborious industry, has been one clause 
^ this, rapid wre^ ahd the vast 

^ him cbntri^ earns re- 

aplt. But something is also, in s^* 
probability, to be ascribed stop-. 
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pajje of tlie drain on domestic indus^ 
>vhioh the seyerance of South America 
occasioned — a source of weakness 
which, although strongly insisted on 
by the Spanish historians, was never 
rightly appreciated in this country, 
till we have recently come to experi- 
ence it ourselves. 

98. The elements of national strength 
have increased in a similar proportion 
in Spain. It is a common opinion 
that the strength of nations is ex- 
hausted by cinl war, and that they 
are never so little to be dreaded as 
when they terminate ; but never was 
an opinion more erroneous. The ex- 
amples of Rome conquering the world 
after the civil wars of Sylla and Ma- 
rius, of England de^ng the gr^test 
powers in Europe under Cromwell, and 
of France subduing Europe after the 
La«yend4e war, may convince ns that 
the resources which a nation wastes in 
a civil war are often more than com- 
pensated, so far as external power goes, 
by the warlike spirit which is infused 
into the people. It is pacific indo- 
lence, wealthy selfishness, and com- 
mercial timiditj% which prostrate the 
strength of a nation more fr^uently 
than the exhaustion of its xnilits^ re* 
sources, or the decline of^its miutaiy 
population. Spain has added since 
the tennkiation of the Ca^list war an- 
other to the numerous examples which 
history affords of this truth. She is 
now (1864) possessed of greatesr mate- 
rial resources and poww than she has 
been since the reign of Charles Y., and 
incomparably more so than she was at 
the Evasion of Napoleon.* Her long 
decline has been succeeded by a firesn 
wakening into life ; the eneigy evolved 
by sufienng, folldwed by the trarqujl- 
Hjly consequent on its terminatiou, his 
d^thewQrkofaeenturyofrenovatio!i. 


towns of Spain have greatly 
ihoreased dutring the. last quarter of a oen- 
' They stood yi 18e2 thoi^ 


Ifttroia,. 

Grenada, 


tmy. 

Madrid, . 4T5J$5 
Barcetons, . SlMU 
Seville,. . 152,C0e 
^ Yslenda, . I4d.si5 
Uniiiga, . 118,050 
•wAlnumoeh 1804, p, whi<A 

neatly all the statiatii!* tn the above pars- 
jpuph aie tahen, p. 610-613. 
yot. V. 


100,446 

100,678 

82,189 

71.014 


The national debt recognised by the Go- 
vernment amounts to 142,747,343,000 
reals (£142,747,000), and its interest 
to 301,818,211 reals (£3,018,182), be- 
sides a floating debt of 740,000,000 
reals (£7,400,000). The army, includ- 
ing militia and gendarmes, amounts 
to 234,261 men and 21,600 horse, 
which cost the State 570,944,000 imls 
(£6,709,440) yearly, being at tlie into 
of about £25 yearly a man. The 
navy has been almost ruined dur- 
ing the long civil war, but it has 
begun to be revived ; and in 1862 
the ships of war wore 44 sailing ves- 
sels, of which two were of the line, and 
125 armed steamers. The imports 
and exports have been already given ; 
the foreign trade being carried on in 
10,127 vessels, bearing 1,351,000 tons 
of shipping. The figures do not ap- 
pear very considerable when compared 
with the corresponding ones of Great 
Britain and France at the same period ; 
but they are great indeed when con- 
trasted with those whidi Si>ain hqyself 
exhibited at the termination of the 
civil war ; and, coupled with the 
praiseworthy efforts which she has 
made to liquidate part, at least, of 
the debt contracted by the Cortes 
during the revolution, bespeak not 
only a great increase in material well- 
being and resources, but, what is of 
stiU greater importance, an advance 
in good faith and nati(mal honour.* 

♦ The greatest difficulty w|||i which the 
Spanish nuances have had to contend of late 
yean has been the repidiation of the debts 
contracted by the Cortes by subsequent go- 
vernments, which, for long, totally annihil- 
ated their credit In the Afoniteur, Deo. 19, 
186^ the followihg account Is given of this 
matfor: Owing to the eriiaustion 
Spanish treasury and the forbeaxance of Its 
creators, th6 interest Of the debt was long in 
anvar; and after several years, during which 
not a rad was f aid, it reached the sum of 
£16,287,075 sterling. In 1851 the Cortes, 
wlmout the consent of the English oreditoni, 
adoptedethe letolutlon to pay half of these 
aeoumnlated aifears in Defend Stock, and 
eaoceUedtlie other half; ai4 the craPonL 
while aecepttng the moiety in d^^rematod 
paper, protested solemnly against tht 
hs^tion of the rematoder, and Xtoetoed 
right of (daiming it wheaevor tbairippiito 
ity ofilned. The egbrta Of the to 

have justioe done thOiik. and ihel^ Iritore. 
constitute an emphatic IMson to the hhitory 
of zevolution^^'’‘^enitritf. Bee^ |8, 1868. 

a 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

TUakSY, GKBBOB, EGYPT, AXJ> THE EAST, PEOM THE TBBATY OF ADRIANcfrlE 
' : IN 1828 TO THE TREATY OP 18tH MARCH 1841. 


l; Sttch are the natural strength and 
incomparahle local advantages ^ Con- 
stantinople, that it has, both in an- 
cient and modem times, enabled the 
empire of which it .formed the head to 
survive the usual causes of decay, 
which, after lapse of a few geneOa- 
tions, mneralfy prostrate the most 
poweifm Asiatic monarohies. * De- 
pending entirely on the 'mour and 
capacity of the chief of the ^te, and 
having no lasting support from the 
intelligence and eneigy of his subjects 
save under such direction, they com- 
moidy fall into decay when the oor- 
mptions of the harem or the luxury of 
the metropolis have enfeebled the race 
of monarchs who wield their destiniea 
The first a|^»earance of this decrepi- 
tude is seen m the revolt or independ- 
ence of the distant provinces of the 
empire. Escaping the control of a 
firm and vigilant hand in its centre, 
the. remote dependencies raise the 
standard of revolt, hoping merely to 
avoid the burden ofa tiibute, and|^n 
l^e esmets 8f independenoe. TheRy«, 
^ntino empire ancient, not w 
than the 2Mtish in mod^ times,’ 
ha^e duiting the migns of imbe^ 
cRe itiohain^ lim infimoe of this 

the 

beSnn : the ' df ihe tms 

eahaueteA JInt 

rs,. , ... 


in the walls of Constantinople; and 
statesmen and philosophers have been 
for above a century speculating on the 
approaching fall of me Ottoman £m- 

S ire, and yet the Crescent still pre- 
ominates over Cross*bn the shores 
of the Bosphorus. 

2. Although, by the happy audacity 
of Diebitoh, and the ignorance of the 
European diplomatists ^t Constanti- 
nople of the real state of the aimy 
which he had led across the Balkan, 
Russia made the narrowest possible 
escape at the conclusion of the late 
war, and dictated a glorious peace at 
Adrianople, at the veiy momait when 
a disaster rivalling the Moscow retreat 
awaited her arms, yet was the mmal 
induenoe of the Osmanlis, and their 
sway over ^ various nations which 
obeyed their rule, not the less weak- 
ened by that event. The nations of 
Asia, equally with those of Europe, 
were darned by what seemed to be so 
decisive an overthrow ; they consider- 
ed tile Muscovites invincible, because 
durihg several generations they had 
nevcTceased to conquer; and the dis- 
tant j^achas^ deeming the ruih of the 
eiUplie at himd, be^ to tdre mes-< 
suree for tbeir sepan^ jnfe^ or m- 
grandisment It had long Mh the 
l^licy of the Dlyaii at .Constantinople, 
as it had of the 1finxa4 monarchs of 
Eurot^e; to 
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oil the field a iiiore formidable rebel were amply stored with everything 
than had yet tried the Ottoman arms ; requisite Tor the equipment of a pow- 
and the Muscovite shock roused to erml navy. The superiority of the 
the dream of independence the most Egyptian troops and discimine had 
powerful vassal of the Sultan, and one b^n fetally experienced by tlie Greeks 
whose forces, as the event proved, the iu the war of Hellenic independence, 
Turks were unable to resist. and the desultory bands of the Morea 

^ Egypt, at this ciiticd period, had proved unable to withstand their 
was under the direction of Msiiismdt disciplined battalions. It was by tlieir 
Ali, one of those remarkable men who aid that the bloodstained lumparts of 
often arise on great emergencies, witK Missolonghi had been surmounted, 
talents capable of dotemining their and the Christians reduced to subjec' 
direction. Unlike other Asiatic des- tion, tul the fire of Havarino lighted 
pots, he was keenly aUve to the signs again the flickering fiamc of their in- 
of the times, and not only saw and dependence. 

appreciated the advantages of the Eii- 4. Imitating not loss adroitly the 
ropean systefh of government and war, civil system of the Europeans than 
but resolved himseli to adopt and pro- their military tactics, M^emet Ali 
fit by it. Too powerful ^6. fdir re- had contrived to establish a govern- 
moved to be unaer the actual control ment which united the order and re- 
of the Government at Constantinople, gularity of the European to the force 
he* hod, for many years before the and disregard of private right of the 
Greek war broke out, enjoyed, practi- Asiatib, and whiw gives for a brief 
oally shaking, an inde^ndence on epacc, and till its effects have been 
the banks of the Kile. Strongly im- mlly experienced, an aruoimt of re- 
pressed, by the result of the war in sources and a degree of streu^h which 
Egyi^ in 1801 between the English neither taken se^mrately could by pos- 
ana Erench, of which he had been an sibility realise. The strength of the 
eyewitness, with the superiority of European system of government con- 
European discipHue and arms, he had sists in the vast resources which a re- 
laboured assiduously to ipjroduce them gttlar and just administration permits 
into his own territories ; and by the to grow up in the State, and which on 
aid of several French and British offi- an emergency may be rendered avail- 
cers, wh9m he had induced by high able to its necessities; that of the 
rewards to enter his service, he Iw Asiatic, in the ruthless vigour witli 
been eminently successful. Aware of which, despite all efibrts at resistance, 
the vital importance of a naval fotue these resources can be extorted from 
in all wars in the Levant, he had been its inhabitants. But a intern which 
indefatigable in his endeavours to esta- combines the ordef, method, and per- 
blish a respectable marine. His ad- severance of the West with the energy’' 
mhnds had cautiously avoided disaster, and despotic charactw of the Eak, 
at the expense perhaps of their repu- mfist for a short time command an 
tatiefh for courage, in the war with the amount of resources capable of render- 
Oreeka; ^e catastrophe of Kavarino ing it ihviucible. This is the Russian 
had been repaired ; and mth such sue- ^stem of government in Europe, and 
cess had his efforts been attended, that the British fli India, and hence Gie 
he now possessed a fieet seven sail unifbnn success iVhich for a veiy hmg 
of the line and twelve fi^tos,*-;a pj^odjisaattended the Urns of both, 
fiytce at least equal, to which the '^e Fitneh (fscuparion of |%ypt, and 
Ottomans could bring ag^st it. Tak-^ their system of administration; carried 
iug warning tain the destruction, of to such perfection under Kleber and 
the IVench fleet it Ahoul^, he had Menou, had not been lost on IffShSmet 
deepened the entanoe to the harbour Ali. His career had 
of Alexandria,, so as> Wable it to hy a steu|^tep of lire. lfii;me]tu$e& 
admit ships of fte Hne without vin* which e<jua33«d in t^dy easidri^ed 
Icti^g their gui^ ana it^ arsenals | in atroci^ that of the StreRtas by 
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Pet«r ilie Groat, and that of the Jani> 
zaries by Snltan llahmoad; andhav- 
ins thua got c^uit of the cniof of his 
mraotor^ atibjecta, ho succeeded in 
estabUshm^; a pacific desnotiom in 
Bgypt, which Tondei'od it lor a brief 
seaiiioh one of the most powerful states 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The war commenced from a trivial 
incident hardly adequate to account 
for a contest fraught in its ultimate 
results with such disastrous conse- 
quences to the Ottoman Empire. 
Some thousand fellahs, or peasants of 
the Delta of Egypt, discontented with 
the endless aim systematic exactions 
of the Egyptian government, had 
crossed the doserts which sepamte 
Asia and Africa, and sought refuge in 
the territories of the Pacha of Acre^ by 
whom they were received with open 
arms in the autumn of 1331, as likely 
to bring a valuable accession of agri- 
cultural labourers to that province, 
which, like all parts of the Ottoman 
deimnlons, stood much in need of 
tnMr industrious arms. For that very 
reason, however, they were a serious 
loss to Mehemet All, who could ill 
spare them, and he therefore sternly 
demanded ^ir re-delivery. This ^e 
Pacha of Acre, little aware of the 
maguittide of the force he was going 
to provoke,; refilsed to accede to, ana 
Menemet AU immediately fitted out a 
powerful army, under the command of 
his son Ibrahim Pacha, to compel their 
restitution^ In this he had a more 
imp<»timt object fSk view than the re- 
covery of A thousand ntnavmy 
peasants. Experience had before thm 
taught Hni that Syi^ would Ibmi 
a moat imj^ortant mpj^ndiige to hla 
domlidouia and was m laet; 
sable to tim dream of ii 
which already fiitted bifom m cytia 
It aboimded iu dll the pioducttoe of 
which ithe vidlay of/l^lg^t w^^d^ 
tuts., 

I ah arid' 9a«eir* >. 
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considerably to its riches. Above all, 
Mehemet coveted Acre, the key in 
eve^ age of Syria, and which, noin 
having repelled the arms of Napoleon, 
had recently acquired an importance 
much beyond its real value. He gave 
orders to Ibrahim Pacha to cross the 
desert and enter Syria with the vdiole 
forces at his disposal, which consisted 
of forty battalions of infantry, eight 
regiments of cavalry, and 4000 Bedou- 
ins, forming in aU 30,000 infantiy and 
3000 horse. 

6. Tlie physical struotum of Asia 
Minor and Syria is very peculiar, and 
an acquaintance with it can alono 
explain the im^rtant ^-military and 
naval events of which it ere long be- 
came the theatre. Extimnely hilly in 
almost every part, it is so much so in 
Syria as to confine military communi- 
cations to the sea-coast, and cmise- 
quently render, as in every part of the 
Levant, the command of the ocean of 
the very highest importance in opera- 
tions on land. The great chain of 
mountains, which under various names 
traverses its whole extent^ follows tlie 
coast of the Mediterranean, from which 
it is never above six or eight leases 
distant So entirely is this the cnor- 
acter of the S>untry, that, in approach- 
ing it in any part &om westward, 
the mountains, like the Andes as seen 
from the Padflc, appear to rise from 
the water's ed|[e, and the snows of 
Lebanon shut in the scene as com- 
ple^y as tiiose of Chimhoraso do in 
the southern hemisphere. This chain 
ilses to itsjyeatest elevation between 
A^re.and ^pdli, in which cpi^er it 
Is above ten thousand feet in height 
It is divided intp two distinct ranges, 
wjiieh bee^ the, names of tiebanon and 
Anti^teb&non, both bf which run par* 
aQd tnJhe Mediterranean, and which 
jsre a^Muat^ Igr adeep vitiley, in ^ 
^ whi<m hi the northeiru por- 
tion tixel^miteit 0nd m theikmthem 

floWA’* , In the lower re- 
M tstioA 
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gions of these vast monntains nature 
appears in her most enchanting aspect, 
and tradition still points to one of the 
valleys as the scene of the Garden of 
Eden, the birthplace of the human 
race. Immense forests of sweet*chest- 
nut and olive clothe the mountain- 
sides; vines, apricots, peaches, and 
nectarines ripen on every rocky de- 
clivity ; maize is to be seen in evety 
level hollow ; and cool streams flow- 
ing from the perennial snows, or fed 
by the showers which are frequent in 
the higher regions, diffuse an enchant- 
ment which can be appreciated only 
by those who have toiled under the 
rays of an Eastern sun. The northern 
extremity of this rfiige rises to the 
enormous peak of Mount Cassius, 
which still, as in ancient days, ^^raises 
in the air a peaked summit girdled by ' 
forosts and the higher regions in 
general are clothed to tlie edge of the 
snow with dark hands of larch and 
pine. It is on one of these lofty pla- 
teaus, at an elevation of seven thou- 
sand feet above the sea, that the enor- 
mous forests of cedar once stood coeval 
with the first w«rk of creation, which 
beheld themarch of Sesostris’s columns, 
which were old when Trovwas young, 
and from whose massy boughs the Tem- 
ple of J erusalem was form^. To these 
relics of 8 primeval wot 1<^ even more 
than the fanes which stand in solitary 
grandeur on the Ausonian plains, the 
lines of the poet are applicable 


** Mid the deep silence of the pathless wild, 
Where kindlier nature once nrpfiisely smiled, 
Hi* eternal cedars stand; unknown their age, 
Untold their annals in historic page J 
All that around them stood, now fat away, 
Single in rain, mighty In decay 1 
JUetwScu the mountains and the n^ghbouring 
main 

Tliey claim the empire of the lon^y plain.# 
In solemn beauty through the oleiir blue light 
(The leafy columns rear their awful height) ^ 
And they are stiU the same; alike they mock 
Th* invaasr^amenaceandthetempest^s shock; 
And ere i^e world had bowed at Csesar's 
throne, . ‘ 

Ere yet xnoud Ebm6*s nll-conquarlng name 
was known, 

They stood ; and fteethig Centuries in vsln 
liavef poured their fuxy on enduring fane, 


under various immes and wfik lemal Illte^ 
m>tlons, into the de^psrHa of Arabia beyond 
j^ad fiea.'*— Hajum-Bavsr^ UmgrapV 


While in the progress of their long decay, 
Thrones sink to dust and empires melt 
away.* 

7. This peculiar conformation of 
Syria and Asia Minor, and the im- 
mense mass of mountains which every- 
where intersect their inner parts, ex- 
plain the campaigns which from the 
earliest times have oocui^red within 
their limits. The sea must always be 
the base of land operations, because it 
can alone furnish the means of convey- 
ance to supply the contending parties. 
It was by the aid of their ships that 
the Greeks at last took Troy : had 
Hector succeeded in his project of 
firing their galleys, it had been all 
ov#r with the host of the King of Men. 
Alexander the Gi-eat did not venture 
to cross the Lebanon till he had made 
himself master of Tyre, and he spent 
seven months before its walls ere he 
ejected its subjugation. Tlie great 
strife of the Cmsaders and Saracens 
was for the seaport of Ptolemais ; when 
I it was won, the united hosts of Fiance 
and England would, had they remained 
united, have found the march to Jeru- 
salem an easy operation. Napoleon 
said that, had he taken Acre, he 
would have changed the face of the 
world, and tliat, by defeating him in 
its assault, Sir Sidney Smith made him 
miss his destiny. The only way of 
passing from Asia Minor, into Egypt is 
by the sea-coast road, of whica Acre 
and Jaffa are the keys. When they 
are won, the career of con^best is open 
to a powerful iufader coming from 
either sido ; till they are earned, all 
progress between the wilderness and 
the sea is impossible. This narrow 
Strait has been traversed by the aripies 
of Asia and Africa with alternate suc- 
cess &oin the earliest times. It was 
throufl^ it that the hosts of Sesostris 
issuedto assert the dominion of AMca 
over Asia, and by the same route that 
the renusnt^tide of Asiatic eonq^st 
penetrated to the banks of the Nile 
and th^ temples of The 

army of Egypt, which Homer has 
mortalisedin the Iliad as 
the city of the hnndrei g^tes to ihe 

♦ tim cn FUtnret, By IhS' G. 
HOWASR 
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support of Priami followed the path stantiuople. had reached Homs, on tlm 
wmoh was afterwan^ trod hy the Sa* Orontes, the ancient Emesa ; while 
racen host which Tassic has sung as another anny of equal foixse was mov- 
hastenixigto the conflict of Europe and ing up from Anatolia, under Hussein 
Asia bemre Jemsalein» and on which Pacha, the far-famed destroyer of tho 
iNTappleon entered when dreamiug of Janizaries; and a third, of less than 
Tevclulaonismg the East It is not half the amount, under Osman Pacha, 
luanhers and customs alone which re- had already occupied Tripoli, and her- 
maih for ever the same in the Oriental red all farther progress Oy the groat 
re^Ona ; nature has impiinted one road on the soa-coast At the same 
lasting character, and manced out one time a firman was published at Con- 
only channel for conquest in every stantinople, declarmg Mehemet Ali a 
age. rebel and traitor, ana oflering his pa- 

8. 1BRA.HIM Paoha, who possessod chalic to the faithful pacha who should 
the genius of a great general, and had effect his destruction. 

S Tomundly studied the strategy of mo- 9. Assailed by such formidable an- 

em Europe, began his operations, as t^nists, Ibrahun displayed the doci- 
Hapoleon had done, with the sieg^of slou and conducf of a great general 
Aero. Following the footsteps <n nis Imitating the course of Napoleou be- 
immortal predecessor, by El Arish and fore Mantua in 1796, and of Suwarroif 
Jaffa, he tnreaded the narrow pas^' be- before Tortosa in 1799, he quiclcly 
tween the sea-shore and the rochs of raised the siege, leaving only a small 
the desert, which are strewed with the force suffleient to guard the trenches, 
skeletons of men or animals who have and with the bulk of his troops took 
perished during three thousand years ; post at Balbek, between the Jjebanon 
and leaving on his left hand the ghastly and Anti-Lebanon, in a position cen- 
hea;^ of bones which still mark the tral between the converging armies, 
massacre of Jaffa, he sat down before and at the same time covering from 
Acre in the middle of December 1882. afar the siege of Acren, Finding that 
A fleet of flvo sail of the line and seven the enemy old not approach, he moved 
frigates attendedhis footsteps, and fur- forward with his light-horse to attack 
nisned tho artiRenr and stores requisite the force sUktioned at Tripoli The 
for the siege. Abdallah Pacha, the Pa- Turkish corps witifidrow towards Homs 
cha of Syna, had thrown himself into at his approach, and Ibrahlmpattacked, 
the fortress with 2509 men, being defeated, and pursued them as far as 
wholly unable to face in the field w Kosseuv Resuming his position at 
forces, ten times more numerous, with Ralbek, he left a considerable part of 
which ho was assailed. The siege, hfs troops there to watch the enemy, 
notwithstanding thv great supexiomy apd /ptumed with the remainder to 
of lorce op the part of the Imegcro, siege of Acre, the garrison of which 
made yeiy alow progress ; and the wi^i now redneed to extremities The 

6ieg«i hj|d been very unskilful^ con^ 
in^i^e inclmept saonths of jTanuaxy ducted, the |!gyptiah troops being un- 
ancH^sbruiMy^ su%red s^trowielyfrom used to that specie of war&re ; and 
the hardsMp and uickness incident to .tlfo bedej^rs had sustained enormous 
such w semoe at such a seasokn , ; looses frpm hMship and disease be- 
olxlutpW detoce gave the TabrWsh foielhh T^^ 

Goverum^tlino to collect thpto atf his retij^ ii^fused new vigour Into the 
mies toielse the slegO at operations, and a broach having at last 

kngt^ 3^t9M4 ^ a W sSfUse cIcMr been efl^eoted, the essaxdt was ordered 
dan^j^m the p«^bs on 27th May. Such, however, was the 

%lWua the awii- 

j^iie^ived ,ipfdir^q^c A :Wow,*cut off ^th'hia'owii 

m’ke,/^dtanci*isg - lna|i4,pf g capiato' whbwaa flyings and 
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immediately turned a battery charged 
with grape-shot upon the fugitives. 
Thus constrained to return to the 
charge* and being strongly reinforced* 
the assailants at length made them- 
selves masters of the breacli* a^id en- 
tered the town. The walls of Acre, 
however* on this occasion* maintained 
thiir ancient and deserved fame ; the 
conquerors lost 512 killed and 1429 
wounded in that single sssanlt. 

10. Secured by tms important con- 
quest in a base of operations and easy 
communication with nis fleet, the Egyp- 
tian general proceeded to commence 
the operations he meditated in the 
held. Stilly retaining a considerable 
corns in the vital skc^t^etical position 
of Balbek* he himself moved upon and 
took Damascus; after which he ad- 
vanced his armv* by a concentric move- 
ment of its different columns, to Kos- 
seir, in the direction of Homs, where 

35.000 Turks were assembled. Find- 
ing the enemy so strong, he brought 
up his whole disposable forces* and 
drew np his troops* now raised to 

25.000 men, in three lines* ready for 

the attack. Instead of remaining in 
their position* *the Turks advaned to 
meet the Egyq)tians, and the two ar- 
mies met in an open pi^un in front of 
Homs. The Ottomans were arranged 
in two .lines, and presented a very 
formidable appearance when standing 
still* but to a practised eye their un- 
steadiness in movement was apparent 
Ibrahim's order of batiK wmeh was 
very peculiar* was admirablv calcu- 
lated to take advantage of thkt defi- 
ciency. The first liuo* whi<fli^ 
ployed* consisted of twelve Ibattalions; 
the second, which was in oolumn^ con^ 
sisted of the like nhmber ofbattfUious; 
the third also in cblumn of foui\ j|Dhe 
eavaliy was stationed on the flanks of 
ihe three lines* also in line and column 
like the foot-soldiem, the sHillexy |h 
/rout m .tha first line. When the two 
armies upproad^ each o^ex^ and the 
firing begaU* Ihefour Wlalions oxl tlm 
righteff meaecoml jinumov^ the 

right, andd^teui^i titof a poedtion 
luadvauoei ix> % fifst line on 
its tlm time> 

the tour of the first line 


nearest to the right moved foiward, 
and came into line with jhe four come 

battalions on the%urkiri:fleft fla& ; 
while the battalions thus moved aside 
were replaced by the like number, who 
deploy^* and advanced up from the 
second line. The same movement was 
made by the cavalxv on the right in 
both lines, while that on the left move<l 
forward and threatened the Turkisli 
right, to prevent their sending suc- 
cours to their left, where the real at- 
tack was to be made: at the same 
time the artillery kept up an incessant 
fire along the whole front The effect 
of these movements was to compel the 
Turks to throw back their left wing, 

avoid being outflanked; but this op- 
eration, performed by unsteady troops 
under fire, soon led to serious disaster. 
AtUcked vigorouslyr in flout and flank 
while execuring their retrograde move- 
ment, they speedily fell into confusion, 
and fled, leai^g 2500 slain on the field, 
and 3000 prisoners, with twelve guns, 
in the hands of the victory « 

11. So completely was this victopr 

the result of tne superior generalship 
and discipline on the part of the E^)- 
tians that they sustained very fittle 
loss. Hext day they were in a condi- 
tion to pursue their advantages, and 
entered Homs, which the Ottomans 
evacuated at their approach, leaving 
1500 men, chiefly wounded, and twelve 
more j^ms, in the hands of the victor.% 
The ^ki^ army upon this retired to 
Aleppo, and formed a jbnetion with 
the coros comnuiided by Hussein Pa- 
cha. The united force attempted a 
stand in front of that city, but it was 
a show only. Ko sooner had Ibrahim 
brought up his reserve than they re* 
tfled in two columns, the one by Elias, 
the other by Antioch ; while the %yp* 
tlan army fbok poss^ion of Aleppo, 
where th^ fimnd repose, and fhe istores 
and provisions necesst^ to re^ruitthem 
after theiriiktigues, but untotonately 
with them the choler^ whleh .soon 
made ih |bMr wearied 

ranks. V' 

12. When his soldiers seeitoed 

from their fetl^si aniVI^ losses 
been in aome Ibta- 
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him a|;aia took the held, aud moved 
by Rliss a^nat the TarkUh army, 
which was by this tiine concentrated 
in the neighbonrh^d bf BbyIiAH, while 
detachments oC tnx^ were sent 
out towards Antioch, in order to ascer- 
tain what forces of the enemy were to 
be fo^nd in that direction. The Turk- 
ish forces, however, 36, ,000 strong, 
were boncentrated in hunt of Beylan, 
on the southern slope of one of the 
branches of the Taurus, and covered 
in front by rude intrenchments, hastily 
thrown up, after the Ottoman fhshion. 
Behind them the heights rose rapidly, 
and as they were not occupied bv the 
Osinanlis, the ti^ptian general or- 
dered a select coip8,^by a detour to the 
right, to gain these eminences, so Is 
to threaten the rear and line of re- 
treat of the enemy's force. As soon as 
their standards were seen crowning 
the heigh^ the signal to attack was 
given. Finding themselves attacked 
in front and menaced in rear, the Os- 
manlls made scarcely any resistance, 
but instantly began to retreat, those 
on the left by uie road to Beylan, 
those on the ^ht by the mountains. 
The first having to retire under the 
fire of four Egyptian battalions posted 
on heights wMcii commanded the toad, 
suffered severely, and ere long fell into 
confusion, the troops disbanding^ and 
seeking safety in isolated flight. The 
last, hmng no road to retire by, were 
in dUorder from the first, and fled in 
utter confh^n over the monntaina I 
towards Aleiwdretta, leaving behind, 
them 2$^eces of ca&non and74 eais- ! 
eons.. The Tntks next dsy sTacpiited ^ 
Alexandi^tta in great disorder, jiban- 
doning lil Ynbre pieces ^ cannon« ^ 
iihminse magazhieB of bmtnuniti^nd 
provisions. . HoMthstaodifig the ,ra- 
of thB 

‘ t-hmws ho Ijddb 

wheiie Alehs^db on..-, 

fidatodt^e^y of paciuiaid^ , ^ 

■’SO ■uniformly' do^ 



the whole sea- coast of Syria, from 
Egypt to the foot of the Taurus : Acre, 
TiipoH, and Aleppo had successlYely 
&llen into his hands; he had taken 
eighty pieces of cannon, killed or made 
p&oners 18,000 men, dispersed two 
armies, and diiven the remams of them 
into the defiles of the Taurus. These 
g^at successes at length roused the 
Divan fhun their apathy, and made 
thorn sensible of the necessity of mak- 
ing a vigorous effort to avert the ap- 
proaching dismemberment of their em- 
pire. The command-in-chief was taken 
from Hussein Pacha and given to the 
Grand Vizier, Redschid Pacha, already 
celebrated by his yictorie| in Albania 
and Bosnia, and tbo subjugation of the 
rebeli|in those provinces. His char- 
acter waS' noble and lofty, and he pos- 
sessed all the personal and mental 
qualities which in all armies, but espe- 
^ly the Oriental, are so import^t 
an element in success A frosh array 
of above 5fi,OQO men, for the most part 
regular soldiers, with a numerous ar- 
tilleiy, was inti^ted to his orders. 

14. Informed of the approach of 
such formidable forces, the Egyptian 
army was concentrated at Adana, still, 
however, hoidb^ Aleppo, and keeping 
up the commnnication by sea with 
l^pt, while six battalions, with a 
com of ixregular cavaliy, took 

in order to secure the pass by 
th^t^bekir, over Mount Tauru^ to 
Sivah' and Erzeroum. There it re- 
mained, lecover^ from its fatigues 
^ rec^idng/M^forcement^ Mil the 
13th OetbbeiVrWhen it moved forward 
fo two the passes of 

the TatMUS* ' Th^ main bpdy marched 
onv'Hemrbhd, in.ihe fo&nt of the Ti^rk- 
Whtfo the iwegukr troops 
%eip moved oii T<foesksn, to tarn its 
lank These fopvementshiUl the effect 
of toabimdon 
s^eir g^miid ih the mountains ; and the 

^ Oh, tht 324 Ooto- 
bekig 
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ittnny was concentrated ; while a body of the Prophet. “ How far will yon 
of irregulars, by a circuit through the advance?” was he asked one day. 
mountains, threatened to gain their As far as lam understood in Arabic,” 
rear by the route of Karaman. This was the significant reply, 
march was made by Ibiabim with 16. Pressed by reiterated orders from 
every precaution, and he was prepared, Constantinople to extenninato the in- 
at a moment’s warning, to form order vader, the Turkish aniiy at len^h 
of battle. The troops moved in five broke up from Ladik, which was about 
columns. The artillery was in the fifteen miles from Konieh, and ad- 
centre, then a column of infantry on vanced to rive battle. The Turkish 
the right and left,— the cavalry on force was triple that of the Egyptian ; 
either fiank. This was as nearly as the ranks of the latter having been 
jKissible Csesar’s older of march when severely weakened by fatigue and sick- 
near the enemy, and very different ness, and a considerable part of the 
from that of Korsakoff from Zurich in army necessarily left behind to keep 
1799, who put the artilhry in Hu rear np the long line of communication 
of iiu columm^ and thereby lost the with Egypt. Ibrahim had only twenty 
whole of his ^ns, fund occasioned the battalions of infantiy (about 10,000 
total defeat of his army. . cdinbatants), sixteen squadrons of cay- 

16. The Ottomans, however, did not airy, mustering 2600 sabms, 36 guns, 
awrit Ibrahim’s approach, but, after ana 4000 irregular horse ; in all not 
a slight skirmish of cavalry, evacuated more than 17,000 men. The Ottoman 
Kohioh, leaving behind them immense force was above 48,000 ; but its dtscip- 
magazines of ammunition and provi- line and equipment were by no means 
sions. The rudeness of the season now equal to those of its opponents: the 
compelled inactivity to both armies, troops, in great part newly raised, 
during which the Egyptian general was were little inured to war; they Were 
indefatigable in his endeavours to rein- ignorant of each other, had no mutual 
force ana strengthen his position. He confidence, and went into battle with 
selected a field Yor battle in front of that sad presentiment of defeat which 
Konieh, which he studied with the sooften works out its own accomplish- 
utmost care, and on wkich he fre- ment. 

quently exercised his troops in the 17. Informed of the approach of 
manoeuvres which he anticipated in such a formidable army, so far as 
the approiushing conflict •Several ca^* numbers went, Ibrahim arew up his 
airy combats took place duringjJkJb little force in the position which he 
period, in which the superior gehW- had studied with so much care, and 
ship and discipline of the l^ptians on which they had been sedulously 
prevailed, and in one of whQi .they exercised during 1d|£ last month. They 
took five hundred pritson^ra attfi five were arrayed in two lines. The first, 
pieces of cannon. Eveigthihg con- consisting of eight battalions^ was 
spired in favour of Ibiraliim : the die- drawn up in line ; the second, also of 
oipline and equipment of trobpa eij^t battalion^ in columiis of b^^ 
were*obviously superior to Ihlt of the Iona at deploying distance. Th0*CQl- 
euemy; they had been vh^rioua #n umna on the left and rk^t of this 
eve|^ encounter, and riie religious second line were disposed in hollow 
spirit qf the Mussulmans, which had squares, and a little tiirown forwiqpd^ 
hem severely depressed hy ihm long so as to cover by their fire both the 
train of disasters, rapidly revived under flanks hf its gwn line and those of the 
a chief who led the At^s thrir line in ftopt. The four battalions of 
deseris to viotdries ainriiat recalling the Guard were stationed in reserve, 
^Ihose of the early di^s df Iidamism. and on its two flanks the caVahy, also 
He seemed an inairmheni in the hand in column. The artiUety was 
of Providence to reinstate the true one*half being on the wll&i 
faith, and ghnieh the degenei^ firrtline, and the other half ^ reserve, 

who had departed ftopt the preempts beside tht cavalry in the thim line., 
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These positions were taken itp and the admirable order, and turning sharp, 
movements executed wjLth the utmost when they got into the entrance, on 
precision, under cover of a thick fog, the Ottoman horse, now entirely se- 
which entirely conoealoi ..them from vered from snjpport, defeated them 
the enemy; and when the mist cleared completely, and drove them to a dis- 
awayy like the raising up of a drop- tsnce from the field of battle. The 
scene' on the theatre, the Ottomans Grand Tizier, to repair this disaster, 
beheM their antagonists marshalled as brought up his best infantry, and 
on a ^rado, in the finest order. Their chared the Egyptian Guard, How 
force; though much inferior in diacip- establiihed in the opening, with great 
line, was gi eatly superior in numb^, vigour. But they were received with 
and far outilanked on either side the not less intrepidity, and ere long the 
Egyptian host. The Turks were drawn close and well-directed fire from the 
up in four lines; the first deployed, Guard threw them into confusion, and 
the three others in column, the cavalry they fled behind the second line, which 
on either flank and in reserve, the ar- advanced, headed by the Grand Vizier 
tilleiy in front of the first line. Their in person. The contest i|ow was short 
position was well cfiosen ; their ri^t and terrible, but it terminated in the 
resting on the nioimtain of Silh, twir entii^ defeat of the Turks. Their best 
left on the morasses of Ronieh, both batt^ona, assailed by the Egyptian 
of which were impenetrable for cavalry Guard in front, and the caval^, ^ich 
or artillery; but this was of the less had returned fix>m the pursuit of ^the 
importance, that their force, being so discomfited horse, in flank, were forced 
much superior in number, was obvi- to lay down their arms, and were 
onaly charged with the duties of attack, made prisoners, with the Grand Vizier 
1& The battle liegan with a general at their head, 
disohar^ of the Tur&ish artillery along 19. While this desperate conflict 

the whme line, to which the Egyptian was going on on the Turkish left;, the 
replied with a well-directed fire, though %yptian left was exposed to the ^eat* 
from hdf the number of pieces, and est dangers. The Tmkish right there 
soon tlie war of musketry became ex- advanced in such force as completely 
tremaly warm on both sides. Ibrahim to env^p ^he Egyptian battalions, 
wisely drew back his left, so as to which were speedi^ surrounded by a 
compel the enemy, if he followed it, surging mass of turbans, wljle the ar- 
to abandon the strong cover of the tilleiy made^huge gaps in their ranks, 
moimtain of Bil^ ; if not to render a Formed in sq^uare, nowever, they kept 
part of it disposable for the attack on up a xolliug fire, and though sorely 
nis right, w]^ere he meditated the chief WeflA^ed % constantly dosing up 
onslaught, 4S the ground in that di^ their rauhe, smsceeded in maintaining 
reoftion was level, Sid practicable for tiU Ibrahim, with the 

ail arms, and if succes^, He victormos ri^t, came up to their sup- 

cut the enmny olF lromf;the road to port. , Keahwhile a corps of three 
Ladik, and force tbm to e>baiidon. thousand twkieh horee, by a head- 
thei* ttriillexy- The Tdrmh charge,V Juooeeded in breaking 

showed at , fizat a good eountenauee, through m Igjrptian eentre, and, 
and odvcmiedl in tokmble , o^er passing on^ Konieh, 

agdnst the %#pi^i; which^tbey pUliige<h and spread far 

calculated the h indplde ibe tepeit't^^ all was lost, 

huge gap w)^; left oonsid^ble as it 

try on ,;thdr: W andf^e the dlsas- 

'lbrtthhd> .n^ 0 >'‘-iN>oner;'''pimTed''‘'^ oentre 
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den panic, and being cut off from the termine between him and the Sultan, 
line of retreat to l^dik, dispereed in all and had reached Kutahieh, on the 
directions. It was no longer a battle, road to Scutari, on the 1st f ebruary, 
but a carnage: the victorious E^p- when his farther progress was stopped, 
tiansconrimied to pursue and cut down as will immediately appear, by the 
the fugitives till their wearied <anns armed intervention of Russia and the 
could no longer wield a sabre j and bo- diplomatic efforts of Eui'ope. But the 
fore nightfall, fifteen thousand Turks fame of his victories had preceded him; 
had been slain or made prisoners, with the sensation in the East was immense ; 
forty-four guns, and me whole am- and the whole warlike tribes in Asia 
munition, magazines, and camp equip- Minor were prepared to have joined 
age of the army. his standard, and established a new 

20. Buch was the great and deci^ dynasty on the throne of Constanti- 
sive battle of Konieh, which, in the nople. Universally he was regarded 
skill with which it was conducted on by the Mussulmans as the man of 
the part of the victors, and the im- destiny who was to punish the back- 
mense result with which it was at- slidings of the followers of the Pro- 
tended, recalls the days when the phet, and re-establish in their pristine 
Macedonian plialanx led by Alexander, purity the usages of tlm faithful, 
or the Roman legions headed bv Lu- Even in Europe the marvellous sne- 
cullus and Fompey, dissipated tlie cesses of the Egyptian army attracted 
countless hordes of the Asiatic cav- great attentioxl among the thoughtful, 
ally. Not less than the battles of The interpreters of prophecy were rife, 
the Issue or Arbela, it was a blow as they always are on any considerable 
which prostrated at once the strength events in the East ; and it was said by 
of the Ottomans, and, but for the in- many that Ibrahim's triumphs were 
tervention of Russia, would beyond foretold in the words,— ‘‘The tRing 
all doubt have changed the ruling of the shall push at him:" for- 
power at Constantinople, and altered getting that the Egyptians were even 
the whole face* of the Eastern world, more orthodox Mussulmans than the 
Great as tlie victory was, it was ex- Turks, and that it was not to be sup- 
ceeded by its effects. Since the days posed that ilio Euphrates was to be 
of Timour and Bmazat no such shock dried up by the swelling of one of its 
had beeij^ felt in the East. The army trihutaiy streams, 
which had fought at fConieh com- 21. In this extremity the Porte had 
pletely dispersed ; not two battalions recourse to the only power which, in 
or three squadrons cdnld be collected the circumstances in which Turkey 
next day around the standards of the was placed, coikld be sol^ited without 
Osmanlis. Had Ibrahim taken ad- danger. The Dyan applied to Eng- 
vontage of the hist moments of eOn- land* the ancient and steady ally of 
stemation, and mairched direct upon the Ottoman Government, which in 
Oonstantinopley he would easily have 1789 rescued them from the jaws 
made himself master of that capilal, of Russia, and in 1801 saved them &om 
and , dethroned the race of Othman. , dismemberment by France, and l^hose 
But the Egyptian general was i^aor^ remote situation removed its Govern- 
apt of the magnitude of his own sue- ment as m^h from territorial ambl^ 
cess; he eodd not conceive that the tionin the East as its powerful navy 
power of the Sultan was so soon to be gave it the means of elective sup^rt 
overthrosrii; the empire of Constanti- to iW allie| in that quarter, Never 
nople, in its last extremity; was pro- was such an opportunity afforded for 
tected by the shadow of its former the establishinent of a pomM and 
renown. He imain^ inactive at eiheacious barrier i^nst .Rusaiai on 
Konieh tili the January, when the shores of the BosphoiuA, Itna- 
he advanced withont opposition to- gination itself cimld, nd*5 haW con- 
wards th?t Boaphom^ dedlaih^ his ceived anything The 

intention of letliag m OuJemas de^ Brithh Government wiia applied 
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to by an ancient ally for encconr had entertained in regard tp Egypt, 
against a rebellious and an and their recent expedition to, and 

opportunity was aSbt;ded of rendering permanent occupation of Algiers, had 
a service tp the Ottoman rulers of so proved that chongeofdynastj^iadmade 
essential a kind as to insure future no alteration in the views of their Gov- 
gratitude and dependence, and conn- emnient in that respect. Even if the 
teract in a great ^gree that growing Cabinet of Louis Philippe had been as 
induenue of the Muscovites at the favourabW inclined as possible to s^c- 
Court pf Constantinople, which was so cour the Porte, they had not the means 
much the object of dread to tiie Euro- at that period any more than the Eng- 
pean powers. Incalculable would have liphofdoingso. They had only just re- 
been the effects of such aid if prompt- covered from the double shock of the 
ly rendered; it would probably have Royalist insurrection in La Vendee 
restored the balance of power in the and the Republican in Paris; and a 
East, and averted, if not altogether great expedition was preparing to 
prevented, the terrible war of 1854 in march into Flanders, to unite with 
the Black Sea. Unhappily, England the British fleet in planting the tri- 
was not at this period in a conditiem color flag on the citadel of Antwerp, 
to take advantage of the extraordinaiy Kothkg, therefore, could be hoped 
good fortune thus thrown in her way. fhmi France in this emergency ; yet 
She now began to experience the fatal something absolutely required to bo 
effects upon her external influence of done, for Ibrahim’s forces Tnight in a 
the political passions by which her week reach Scutari, and his approach, 
people were convulsed, and the new it was well known, would be the sig- 
Ilne of foreign policy which the nal for an immediate insurrection, and 
triumph of the LiMral party had im- probable dethronement of the Sultan, 
posed^upon her Government. So great 28. In this extremity the Divan had 
had been the reduction of het land recourse to Russia, and skilfltlly re- 
and sea forces in consequence of the presented the revolt qf the Pacha of 
growing passion for economy which l^pt as a part of the general system 
had prevailed ever since the Peace, of msabordinatlon whiem had invaded 
and which the contraction of the cur- EurCt^ and which aR its monarchies, 
renoy had now rendered, for a time, and Russia in particular, were deeply 
almost a matter of necessity, that interested in crushing. ThesCzar, os 
Great Britain had no forces at her dis- may well be Believed, was not slow in 
posal adequate for an Eastern war, accepting the offer of excltmve protcc- 
and the iew which she had were, as thus made to him by the Sul- 
will immedmely appear, absorbed in tan. Russian consul was imme* 
propping np a rick^ and unpopular diately xecaRed j&om Alexandria^ and 
Government agaiustw feeling of tha n ten«mr made Pf a Russian fleet under 
Portugues 0 at lisbqiia The Cabinet Admiral, Greig/ with 5000 iro<ms on 
of St Jam^^s iaxsordini;!^ returned, for board, and a €orpa of 2b , 000 

answer to the. Turkish application^f^ men to oj||>e]ute on the Danube. These 
sucedhr, that Ibqwever much inclined offers pve the most extreme satisfac- 
to have rendered % thayhad not at tiot at Constantmople, and their gra- 
that moment tV tPeans^f affordl^ titude was in a circular to the 

the assmtance rcqtiiteil ' other Europe^ Powers^ which bore, 

22. France; wns the Powsst, which# ‘*The rehtllibn of lfehemet Aliwill, 
next to Indfand, seenied«i cap 4 olo withbut liouH he considered hy the 
rendering tie m W, other , Powtrs; of Europe, as it im heen 

the PorS in ; M vgwsu jt^ Rmpew of Rusting at a crim- 

wetatw^m^rca^tis tm which can 

iut^tiwl in •the''' 
of iegal\oq^ 
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surrection which the troops of the 
Sultan are at tliis moment combating, 
has its origin in the vilest ambition 
and rapacity: it menaces the commer- 
cial interests of all nations which are 
attracted to the shores of Egypt by 
their riches. The true way to ruin 
it is to isolate it. Such a measure, 
adopted by the Emperor of Russia, 
and imitated by the other Powers of 
Europe, will at once evince the sincer- 
ity of their fiiendship for the Sublime 
Porte, and advance the interest of 
their own subjects, none of whom can 
be indifferent to Uie fatal example of 
rebellion given by Mehemet Ah, and 
many of wh*>m, if it succeeds, will be' 
inclined to imitatB it.” The auto- 
graph letter of tlie Sultan to the Em- 
peror of Russia recjuesting assistance, 
IS still preserved in the imperial ar- 
chives of St Petersburg, and is justly 
rcgaided as one of the proudest tro- 
plSes of the Muscovite empire. 

24. The Cabinet of St Petersburg 
stood in no need of these skilful and 
well- conceived considerations to ac- 
cord the assistance r^uested by tbe 
Sultan. The Jong-wisned-for oppor- 
tunity had at length arrived; Turkey 
was BO reduced that she was compelled 
to solicit the assistance df her inveter- 
ate enemy — 

**£tpropllM‘vitam, Vivendi psrdere causae.*** 

• 

Fortune, the revolntionaiy passions, 
and political nullity of thelVeUeh and 
English people, liad nOw thrown the 
much-coveted prise within her grasp ; 
and not only without increasing the 
hostility, but i^ith the concurrence, 
and even by tbe advice, of the Western 
Foarers. No so<mer, therefore, had the 
Forte, under this pressure df the ad- 
vance of Ibrahim from Eonieh towards 
Scutari, solicited the immediate sup- 
port of a j^ttssian corps of 4000 or 
5000 men sent by sea, than the Hus- 
sion minister, M; Boutenieff, Ot once ; 
promisedi not only that old, but tilie 
assistaiioe df an atudljlary corps of 
80,000 men, whn virsm to cross the 
Danube and advance to the support 
of tJm capital Bo uriso had been the 

^ Aad to savsllfe, to Ibia’an that RvHog is 
worth'* 


foresight, so active the preparations 
of the Cabinet of St Petersburg, that 
everything was prepared at Sebastopol 
to turn the crisis to the very best ac- 
count. The troops were ready to step 
on board the ships of the line pre- 
pared to receive them, and depart, 
and the admirals pi’epared with secret 
instructions to take their orders from 
the ambassador at Constantinople. No 
sooner, accordingly, did the formal de- 
mand for succour from M« Bouteiiieff 
arrive, than the Russian ^squadron of 
four soil of the line and six frigates, 
having on board 6000 troops, set sail 
from Sebastopol, made straight with 
exulting hearts for Constantinople, and 
reached the Bay of Bourgas, near the 
mouth of tile Bosphorus, on the 20th 
February. 

25. Before they arrived, however, 
the imminence of the crisis had passed, 
and the Porte was fain to be delivered 
from the perilous protection of the 
Muscovites. The French Government, 
more alive than the Briti^ to the in- 
calculable consequences of Constanti- 
nople being occupied by a Russian 
subsidiary force, nad sent Admiral 
Roussin with a squadron to Constan- 
tinople, and hastened by negotiation 
to avert the danger. Froposi& for an 
accommodation had been transmitted 
by them to Ibrahim, at Kutahieh, 
wnich had been accepted by Halil 
Fttcha on the part of l;he Forte, and 
occasioned the halt of the forces of the 
conqueror at that pkee.^ These terms 
conSsted in the session of the eutii'e 
pachalic of Syria, with the district of 
Adana and Egypt, in peipetuity to 
Mehemot Ali. The Divan agreed to 
these terms, veiy much in oi^r to 
avert the dreaded intervention of 
the Russians, and in consequence the 
Reis Effen<ll intimated to M. Bou« 
tenieff that the aid of the Russian 
auxilk^ force was no longer r^uired, 
and tnat it#night retire. The Euseiian 
admkab hou^ver, would otdy agtee 
to anchor his fleet in tbe it Bour- 
gas itutead of entermg the Boi^brus ; 
and while lying thm, Ihyiiges)^ ar- 
rived wldoh caused the 
the na^tiation, ^ occu- 

pation of Ckmstantinopk by Sua- 
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elans. Msheniet All jpositivdy refiised 
to ratify the trea^ ]^p(>S6d by tbe 
Fronchf aHdagreea to by tbe Turkish 
Government; and bis emissaries, dia* 
persed throtsgb Asia Minor, occasioned 
each afyrment, that it became evident 
that the hearts of the entire inhabit- 
ants 'were with him, and that the de- 
thronement of the Sultan, if he ad- 
vanced^ to Scutari, would be effected 
without firing a shot. Wherever his 
emissaries appeared, his authority was 
recognised, and the Turkish omcials 
dispossessed; and without violence or 
resistance, the richest part of Aaia 
Minor, including the great city of 
Smyrna, had already piassed under the 
power of the Egyptians. • 

2$. 1^0 sooner did the Russian Gov- 
emment receive intelligence of ihe 
rupture of the n^otiatious, than they 
despatched couriers in all directions 
to hasten the march of the troops they 
had prepared in various quarters, and 
embark them at Odessa. This was 
accordingly done with the greatest ex- 
pedifion. The embarkation took place 
there on the 29tU March, andT the 
transports immediately set sail under 
the convoy of a division of the Rusrian 
fleet. They effected a junction with 
the expedition, which had come flom 
Sebastopol, in the Bay of Bourns, and 
the united squadrons made sail for the 
Bosphorus, ^ere they arrived on the 
fith April, and immediately passed the 
Straits and disembarked the trom on 
the Asiatic ekoxe« mihiu sight ofCon- 
8taiitino|4e> oppori% Buyukdere and 
Theiapiib Attne same time, to evince 
the concmrreiwi^ of the lUTestoi Pofwers 
in tMa isnfrimirdmarT oooupa the 
EnsA smd Frencii consnls struck 
iiim mfloum and left Smyrna, then in 
the hahdsidf Egyptiaioat V 
if to demonst^ m turivemato of 
the In the 

EiriopiM;l^w«rs bjp 
Revoktohf ^ 

:same time 

[sr 


English fleet was busied in establishing 
a revolutionary throne in Lisbon ; and 
with the consent of, France and Eng- 
land, a Russian fleet passed the Bos- 
phorus, and a Russian army of 12,000 
men took post on the Mountain of the 
Giant, witnin sight of Constantinople I 
27i Matters had now reached sgch 
a crisis in the East, that, how much 
soever the Western Powers might be 
occupied with their internal convul- 
sions, it was impossible any longer to 
overlook them. Lord Barham was 
according sent to St Petersburg, on 
the part of England, to unite his efforts 
with those of Marshal Mortier on that 
of France and Count Posso di Borgo, 
to endeavour to obtain some ameliora- 
tion df the lot of the Poles, who were 
languishing under the severity of mil- 
itary occupation, and to effect a satis- 
factory solution of the Eastern qims- 
tion, and the dispute between Mehemet 
Ali and the Porte. Lord Durham 'was 
received in the most distinguished 
manner at St Petersburg, and all tbe 
graceful flattery and high-bred atten- 
tion, of which the superior classos in 
Russia are such perfeot masters, wore 
lavished upon him. He was almost 
an inmate of the imperial palace ; a 
succession of Inagnificent reviews gave 
a dazzling picture of the military 
strength of tqo empire ; baUs, Concerts, 
and receptions in profusion, of the 
wealth and sj^endour of its nobility. 
But amidst liul this external homa^ 
and eonrideratlim, the Czar Wes careml 
to abate: nothing of his pretensions 
elriiej' as regEuded or Poland. 

the eqntrajfy, at that Very timh ap- 
pCMed oigaaiiejrtwtttte,*' rihich 
Ibr ever incotpotuM Poland with Bus- 
and aboliri^ ail distinotio& be- 
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tween the goyetnment and armies of 
the two countries. And as to Turkey, 
while incessantly professing the utmost 
moderation and disinterestedness, the 
Czar was cateful not to withdraw his 
troops from the Mountain of the Giant, 
nor his squadron from the Bosphorus, 
till»he had secured for Eosria advan- 
tages greater than could have been 
hoped from a series of the most suc- 
cessful campaigns, and which, in effect, 
left that country entirely at the mercy 
of its colossal neighbour. 

28. To understand how this came 
about, it is necessary to premise that 
Mehemet All, finding, if he persisted 
in a farthef advance to Scutari, he 
would have the forces of Euasia as weU 
as Turkey to combat, changed his 
policy, and, relinquisliing the dream 
of establishiim a new dynasty on the 
shores of the Bosphor^ confined him- 
self to the more limits object of se- 
curing substantial advanta^ to him- 
self from the successes of his son Ibra- 
him in Syria. He lent a willing ear, 
accordingly, as soon as informed of the 
Eussian intervention, to the French 
proposals of accommodation, and the 
result appeared in a fitman, entitled 
a firman of amnesty ^ fr^ the Porte, 
which, without expressly recognising 
the Pacha of Egypt as an independent 
power, stcured to him all the substan- 
tial advantages of victory, by confrim- 
ing him in the governments of Crete 
and Egypt, and adding to them those 
of Jerusalem, Tripoli, Aleppo, and Da^ ] 
mascus, and the governm^t^ Adana. 
These great concesrions w^ aecom- 
paniedl)y an absolute ampestv. to all 
the subjects of Pofrte who had re- 
volfbd m Anatolia, and wete declared 
to he granted in conaderatiou ** of the ' 
aa8iuwn<»»ofjl^Z%4wuf<frvaei^ | 
to me W the governor of Egypt and; 
hia eon Ihrdhim Paite" Haying no 
longer any pretestt for remaining in 
hit advanced and thnsaieuiqg position 
at Eutahieli^ Ibrahim, how witiidrew 
his forces acrott the Itous, and took 
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quiet T>osse8ffl.bn of the ceded districts 
of Syria.* 

2». The Ottoman Government being 
thus delivered from the hostility of its 
rebellious vassal, nothing remained but 
I to emancipate itself from the still mom 
I formidable protectorate of its zealous 
I and offidoufi friends. But this was 
I a more difficult task even than coin- 
I bating Ibrahim's battalions : it is one 
thing to invoke the succour of a great 
Power; it is another, and a very differ- 
ent thing, to shake off the obligations 
imposed upon the succoured party. 
The ascendency acquired by Russia m 
Turkish councils by this prompt and 
effective interposition was so great that 
iti became altogether in'esistible, and 
issued in a vast concession on the part 
of Turkey, which in effect left its ca- 
pital at we mercy of the Muscovites, 
and rendered the Ottoman Enmire vir- 
tually for the time a tributary Power to 
the Czar. Faithful to its fixed policy 
of avoiding all open or visible strides 
towards universal dominion, the^Eus- 
sian Cabinet gave orders to its fleet and 
army to retire from the Bosphorus, in 
accordance with the demand of France 
and England, as soon as Ibrahim Pa- 
cha's troops had reoiossed the Taurua 
But not less faithful to its equally fixed 
systom of incessantly pursuing Ihat 
object, and securing m secret all the 
advantages which might preface it, 
they did not do so till they liad ex- 
torted from the weakness or gratitude 
of the Ottomans a concession which 
left them entirelylit the mercy of their 
northern neighbours. Thiswas effected 


* las aBBnmoes de d^mnsment. et da 
fldtitte m*ont donneas en demitt lieu 
par le Oouvemefor d'Eteyi’t®, AH 

BMba, at son fils IbrahTin Pacha, ayant 6t$ 
Sgi^aa, Jo leax si acoordd nta blenvaUlaoea 
Lts goavamamans da la Oi^te at 
d’^pta oat dta oonfim^ k All , 

PivAgaid a sa deniifmde jp^clala, ja lid at ac- 
cordd ks d^partamens da Pamas, Tripoli, da 
Syria, S^y ddWafid, AlOp, lea districts^da Je- 
rusalem et Kaptousa. avao la eonddlto^ dee 

Bchetck-ia-liataiD da lalKSoqna ^ 
da Ididda; fal On outia “ 
noaiae quH du 
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hy the treaty of UinciAB*SKi;LESflii 
one of the most important dipldmafec 
acts of modem tlmes^ and firom which, 
as a necessary consequence, the g^t 
Eastern war of 1854 took its rise. 

80. By this treaty, which ^ ar- 
ranged in the most profound secrecy be- 
tween the Russian ambassador, Count 
Orloff, and the Turkish Oorernmeut, 
and signed on the 8th July, it was 
provided that, for the period of eight 
years, there should be an alliance onen- 
sive and defensive between the two 
Powein, in pursuance of which Russia 
agreed to put her whole fleets and ar- 
mies at the disp<^l of the Porte. In 
addition to this, it was &peciallv 8tipa>^ 
lated tliA^ to prevent the embamiB- 
inent which might arise to the Porto 
from famishing material assistance tq,| 
Russia in case m attack, * * the Ottoman 
Porte should be bound, in virtue of its 
obligations towards Russia, to close the 
Straits of the Dardasnsffes— that is to 
say, not to permit <my ship of wwr of a 


any pretend whatever. This separate 
and secret icicle shidl have the same 
force and effect as if it had been in- 
serted, word for word, in the public 
and patent treaty." By the pMic 
treaty nothing whatever was provided 
in regard to tpe closing of the Darda- 
nelles a^nst foreign vessels of war; 
but a close alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, was a^ed upon, and the mu- 
tual furnishing of succour in case of 
attack by att)^fordgn Power.* By this 

* The treaty ofUnkUw-Skelesaji was 
in these terms:— 

I; There (^1 for ever be peace and alfl- 
auee between the Empeior of all the BumIbs 
and the SmjWnW of the Otbomns, their em- 
pire fiul aunlecti by eea and land Ibat al- 
liaSee having Solely for objeot the oommon 
defence ctf AM tmtitoilee against hostAe at- 
tack, their Kidestfes engaget^oome teotp^ 
tally to an nsderstand^ vmiiQdi reaerve, 
on aU the ol^eti#SS 
live teitqufluty gnd eecnS^, and trafed 
eat^ OtiHer, to^d emii^ tlwaini# 


treaty Russia made an immense stride 
towards the long-coveted dominion iii 
the East ; for although Turkey had 
long asserted the right to close the 
Dardanelles against any foreign ship 
of war, she now virtually surrendered 
the right of doin^ so to the 

Government of which, in the event of 
a war against either Po>ver, became 
entitled to compel Turkey to close 
the Straits against any or all her ene- 
mies. 

81. How desirous soever the parties 
to this important treaty may have been 
to shroud its secret articles in entire 
darkness, they were too vital' in the 
Eastern question^o adihit of being 
long concealed, xbe public treaty, 
whu^ contained an alliance offensive 
and defensive, soon became known, 
and in ^te of the utmost efforts to 
conceal it, the existence of seemt atti- 
cles, of a still more alarming character, 
was ore long surmised in diplomatic 
circles. Indeed, the closing of the Dar- 
danelles against aU foreign vessels of 
war was a public step involving at once 
the interests of all nations interested 
in the ocean, the greakhi^way of the 
world, which of necessity soon pro- 
claimed itself. A French corvette of 
war presentea itself at the entrance of 
the Dardanelles, and was refused a pas- 

aettt defeaaivettreaty of altlanoe, as if their 
respective provisiojis were inserted In the 
preseat treaty, wmd for wont 

** XU. As a Qonseqnence of the principle of 
cons^rvatfem and mutual defence, which con- 
stitutes the basis of this treaty of alliance, 
and iu pArauaw of their sincere desite to 
insure dttttt^fty, aud the niainteaanoe of 
me entile of flie Sublime Pdrte. 

tim Stopmw of if the case should 
igain anee wh^ the Sutdime Porte should 
lequire tehtomuOeof the naval ormlltsty 
fofees of Bu«% toongh smdi h contiti^oy, 
plegse God, t« mot at ^^eent to be antmlpat- 
ed, engeges to fetnkhasmaoy lorces by laud 
and tyeesM may be jndged necessary. Jn 
that ^e Jhe fetoee byXa^ brsea wbielitlut 
8tibll|ns<P<m,may Require shall' be at his 


of sobte moaiftea- 

. ^ — 4h»«lion Is at pre- 
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sage. Explanations at once de- the strongest of all animal instincts — 
manded on the subject by the English that of self-preservation. Antwerp, 
and French ambassadors, and flie Di- the mat outwork of N^oleon against 
van were not a little pe^lexedwhat England, ceded, and the Flemish barrier 
answer to return. The secret treaty abandoned in the north, and Coustaii- 
was disavowed, but the treaty oi&nsive tinonle, the Queen of the South, vir- 
and defensive admitted and justified, tually yielded to Russia, wem melan- 
The Porte alleged that that treatv was choly proofs of the infatuation which 
puflily of a defensive character ; that it had seised upon the nations in Europe 
concerned no governments but Turkey the most boasting of their intelligence, 
and Russia, whose dominions so closely They bequeathed one, probably two, 
adjoined each other that their interests dreadful wars in future times to the 
were identical ; that Turkey, being an British people, 
independent State, was at liberty to 

contract alliances with any Power that 82. The independence of Greece 
it might deem proper, and was under no was secured by tne heroism of its gal- 
obligation tcajustify its conduct to any lant inhabitants and the flames of 
forei^ govemmenlf These explana- Ngvanno ; but much required to be 
tions were accompanied by a commu- done before its boundaries and govern- 
nication of the pwWfe treaty. But as ment could he settled by the interven- 
the Dardanelles remained closed to the tion of the allied Powers, and still 
vessels of war of all nations except more before the brand of ilfteen hun- 
Turkey and Russia, the existence of dred years of slavery could be einsed 
a further secret ti^ty became self- from the foreheads of its inhabitants, 
evident Thenceforward «the Eastern or the descendants of the heroes of 
question swelled u^ to colossal pro- Marathon and Platma become quaUfied 
l)Qrtions ; from being Egyptian it be* to emulate the civil virtues of tneir 
came European. By the dosing of the immortal forefethers. The great ma- 
Dardanelles, anjl tne entire subjuga- jority of men are always too impatient 
tion of the Porte to Russian influence, on tiiese subjects, and the consequence 
the Cabinet of St Petersburg had ao- is that their expectations so often end 
quired such a prepondeAnce in the in disappointment. They expect na- 
Eost that its pow*er could hardly have tions to he instantly converted by a 
been mov thoroughly establianed if change of institutions-^-men to be at 
the Cross had been replaSed by Mus* once regenerated by the construction 
covite hands on the dome of St Sophia, of an improved frame of government 
But meanwhile the thing was done, —forgetting that, as human degrada- 
and could not be undoue ; the Darda- tion is the slow and melancholy result 
nelles were closed to all but Uie Bus* id centuries of oppiession and misgov- 
sian flag; the Enxiue had become a eminent, so public elevation is the 
Russian lake, and Sebastoppl was rM not less tardy growth of centuries of 
in impregnable strength on its northern industry and expanded energies, 

shores threatening instant destruction That men are to be at once changed 
by itsHeets to the imperial dty in the b%a change of the institutions under 
event of any disohedienoe to the dil- imich they live, is the dream of the 
tates.of the Cm ! But the Cabinet of euthnsiastic, ihe dogma of the revolu^il; 
St petembutg had chosen its time well rionatyr but there is no one opmiou\ 
for this Vast ag^pessive stride. It had which fe more constantly nergtived by 
only taken, ajutage of the&eilities id^e experience of mankind. Thocoum 
afforded for unking by the tern- of events iuev^agehasderoonat^ 
poratyalknariou of reason on the pM that such expectations a|e met Iw 
of the Western Poweti : Eimland aind chimerical than to expect that o cldid 
Fiance, dtstiMod' paa- is toatteinthe strong 
sious, had not edly become by simply putting^ on iho;i:4it!eiW of 

tbifeAign interested but insensible to older yearn, ora (klttheotN^tang 
'-'tfot. VV’' ' ■ 
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of a wap-horte tar merely 'clothing it 
in the panoply of battle. Ereiy&ing. 
however, must a beginning, and 
good things cen never be begun too 
soon. . It IS no imputation on the wis^ 
dom of the authors g£ the treaty of 6th 
.July 1628, to say that the State they 
rescued ftom Mussulman oppression 
has not yet attained the strong and 
maturity expected of it, any more 
than it is to say that he who nas re- 
deemed a child from the hands of gyp- 
sies has not been able in a few montna 
to give it the habits and knowledge 
of civilised manhood. But it is no 
slight imputation on the political wis- 
dom and information of; a nation,, to 
say that they become dishearten^ 
with a noble and generous act because 
such expectations nave not been in the 
outset realised. 

88. The government and institu- 
tions of Greece, upon the termination 
of its revolution, were arranged with 
no regard to the character or necessi- 
ties pf its inhabitants, but entirely on 
the pnnciple of compromise between 
the Powers which had taken a part in 
its liberation. Emerging from a fright- 
ful and desolating war of six years* 
duration, which h£l destroyed a half 
of its inhabitants, and almost annihi< 
lated its jndust^, Greece was in the 
situation in which franco was after 
the expolsion of the BngUrii invadera, 
or Sootlend alter the liberation of its 
wasted by the genius and hero- 
ism of Bobevt Brnoe. What it abso- 
Intely to^uir^ wan.pj{^e fmd protec- 
tion rmder a strong government, and 
the bsitiuerioh of Ihe power of the 
{feudal nbiriNtts, who bad acquired so 
a swi^ 'over thrir^ ib1:loWera dur- 
ing the ww. With tb6 Twes. 
these sober rattonal ideM 

iiittle in a^cmanieh vritbatilm 

any of the $mA 





ter informed as to the real tendencies 
of savi^ tribes, disquieted themselves 
little abont the representative bodies, 
and were satished with the nomination 
of the chief who was to wield the mili- 
tary power of the State. To effect a 
compromise between these conflicting 
principles, it was agreed that the^ in- 
font State# should be governed by a 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and 

E resident, and that the choice of the 
liter officer should be accorded to the 
Emperor of Bossia, who conferred it 
upon his private secretary, Count 
Capo ii’Istria. 

84. The consequences of Intrusting 
the government of a jonng State, 
composed partly df warhke mountain 
tribM who oww a feudal obedience 
to their chiefo, and partly of island 
traders whom necessity and suffering 
had forced to become pirates, to a 
representative assembly composed of 
suchheterogeneousmaterials, weresoon 
apparent Capo d’Istria did not long 
eigoy the honour bestowed upon him 
by the fiivour of Russia. Jealousy of 
the foreign influence to which he bad 
owed his appointments obliterated the 
recoReetion of ail bl^ services to the 
Hellenic cause. To such a degree did 
this feeling frqceeib that he was assas- 
tinated at Napoli on the 24th October 
1681, end anarchy for someetixne suc- 
cesdra his ffoceaw. At lengrii the 

and Provisional Oovemment on Count 
Augustin de. Capo d'Istria, brother to 
the dseha^ bn j^Oth November 1881 . 
This election was Mowed con- 
vocation of Ihoentilre national, ^assem- 
bly, bhee reveal the mag- 

nitnde bf lie dangsiw With which, 
under snob a the 

cSnntty w«b tbe vio- 

knoe'^of' jto’’ It was 

ln‘nnmbn>%‘biet'et'|lyd^ andbp^ed' 
wftb' the ‘ Pi^qnal 
% tik'iiief objf^ ^mish 

which 

to 'bsurderem 
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of that crime were to be excluded. 85. These violent dissensions, and 
The Opposition declined these terms ; the assassination of Capo d*l stria, snf- 
and in order to prevent the Hydra fici^tly proved that Greece, in its 
deputies from joining the Assembly, present state, was unfit for an elective 
which was to meet at Argos m 10th and ]mpulax form of government, and 
December, the majodty a^ed and re- that its longer continuance would only 
ceived the assistance mMussim ships perpetuate oloodslied and anarchy in 
of ^var to blockade the island, and the country. The allied Powers ac- 
i^event the refi^actory deputies getting cordingly wisely resolved on a mon- 
out ! This ominous commencement archical constitution ; but much dif- 
was not belied by the future proceed- Acuity was experienced in the choice 
iugs of tl)e Greek Assembly. The of a sovereign, chiefly in consequence 
majority at Aigos, who were in the of the I'efusal of Prince Leopold of 
Russian interest, confirmed the elec- Saxe-Cohuig, to whom the crown had 
tion of Austin Capo d’lstria by the been oflereo, to accept it. At length, 
Provisional Government; the minority as a sort of compromise between the 
protested «against the election until contending influence of Russia on the 
the Hydra deputies were admitted, ^ne side and France and England on 
and constituted themselves into a se- me other, it was agreed to offer the 
parate assembly. This schism in the crown to Otho, second son of the King 
legislature was speedily followed by of Bavaria, a youth still in minorily, 
fianguinary contests between the two and little quauiled to hold the helm 
parties in the streets of Argos. Blood through the storms with which the 
iiowed on all sides ; an hundred per- infant State was environed, but who 
sons were slain, and after two days* had the advantage, inestimable in the 
flghting, Capo d’lstria and Colocotroni, eyes of rival Powers, of being in a 
with the government, retired to Ka- certain de^ee exempt from th# iuflu* 
poll di Romania, and the Opposition, enco of eiwer. The offer was accept- 
headed by Condurriottis, Coletti, and ed, and as the fbture kingdom was 
some other cniefs of the rival party, destitute of credit or resources, and a 
established themselves and elected a prey to civil war, the allied Powers 
separate government atCoriuth. Pub- bound themselves to furnish material 
lie opinion favoured the Opposition, succour to establish him on the throne. 
Capo delstna, stupuatiaedas a Russian They engaged to guarantee a loan of 
slave, received little Support, yrhile £2,400,000, to be provided in Lon- 
the armed bands ftom the mountains don, and {aid to the ;^ung King as 
all flocked to the standard of Coletti, soon as he arrived in his dominions; 
who soon found himself at the head of and an auxiliary forc^ of 8500 men 
seven thousand man. The forces of was. to be rais^ in Bavaria, and ac- 
the Government were not half the company him. to relieve the French 
number, and its atrthonty did not ex- troops which hitherto had occupied 
tend beyond Algos and HapolL The the pdncinal military points in the 
c^sideration of the opposition govern# Morea. Finally, an important treaty 
ment was soon increamia by the appear- was signed at Ck>nstantmople tm the 
Slice of toe Hydra deputies, whdsbad 2l8fc July, by which, in consideration 
contrived to elude toe vigilance of the of the suig of £1,000,000 to bo paid 
Russian > cruisem, and omved safe, at to the Porte by the Grecian Govei^- 
Oorinth. Astotsiuicessionbf strength men% and guaranteed by the allied 
rails^ their numbers to one hundred was agreed by the THVah 

and fortyvflive; toey were the miuority that toe frontiers of the new Mng# 
of the Aasetobjy^ and they Imme&tely dom ahotdd be extended b^ond those 
proceeded tp pass a decree, annnlling originally stipulated by the tri^a^jef 
the election ^ ^C^apP d*lstHa to the 2828^ to a line drawii ftoto % Gulf 
proMdbhcy, ^thddecrartng M^ ^ Arta to toe Gnlf ^Ydh^^hich 

per. andanthor ofaR'the.calmiti^ emhraees toe whole 
whi(^ the couhtiy iyab ihvoly^ . properly fall under the denumination 
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of Greece. Caudia and Rhodes, how- misery produced this desolating 
ever, were still excluded, and re- wm*fare, that the people came to ro- 
mained parts of the Ottoman do* giet the comparatively trau^uil days 
minions. of Ottoman oppxmion. 

86. But while the allied Powers 87. So exhausting and ruinous were 
were thus definitively ananging the the effects of this interminable guerilla 
affairs of Gi'eece, on a footing much strife, that all came at length to sigh 
more ; likely to be suitable to the for the anival of the foreim Power 
country and durable in its existence whose forces might at length termiri- 
than the ridiculous pageant of a re- ate it. Even the presence of the 
publican govemmenf^ terminating in French soldiers could not restrain the 
the real tragedy of civil war which fury of the contending factions ; and 
had preceded it, affairs had taken a in Argos itself a French soldier was 
veiT different turn in Hellas itself slain and eighteen wounded by a band 
and the feeling of that country in of assassins— an outrage which wcs 
favour of the popular Opposition had immediately avenged by the indis- 
been tuieouivocally manifested. So criminate slaughter of above 300 of 
rapid had oeen their progress, so gei^ the inhabitants oP the town. At 
era! their success, that the civil War lengthi to the inexpressible joy of the 
might be said to be at an end. Bis- people, who had reached the very last 
trict after district, town after town, st^e of suffering, the fleet which bore 
declared in their favour, and at length King Otho and the German auxiliaries 
the insurgents appeared before Napoli hove in sight, and on the 6th Febru- 
itself, and Augustin de Capo d’Istria ary he landed at Napoli amidst the 
was too happy to agree to a conven- acclamations of an immense concourse 
lion, iu virtue of which he abdicated of people, who had flocked from all 
the ^vemment, and embarked Avith quarters to bail his arrival. His first 
the body of his brotlier, never more act was to publish a general amnesty, 
to return. His departure was cclo- without exception, Ibi^ all political 
brated by the Hellenes as the downfhll oflbnces whatever ; and so widespread 
of Russian preponderance in Greece ; was the feeling of the necessity of this 
Condurriottis was chosen president, measure tha^it was generally ac- 
with an executive council of seven quiesced in, and for a brief season 
persons to administer the government universal tranquillity and peace pre- 
till the arrival of the pnnee chosen vail^ in the Hind. The public offices 
by the conference of the allied Powers were filled up with moderate persons 
at London. But before Otho had time of all iiarties-^the partisans of Russia 
to arrive, fresl^disturbances broke out and extreme republicans were alike 
in the county ( Colo^tFonl and some excluded. The effect of this judicious 
oth^ chie^ refused £o recognise the policy speedily appeared in a revival 
authority of the new government, and pf indfiatry, an increase of transac* 
a &eah congress jtnet ait Patras,' to tiohs, and oif confidence^; and 

which the ihlqoriiy of the nation sent so general was the satiofitetion whkih 
iu thf;ir adhesion. The pppositi<m prevailed, that it was deemed praotic- 
soon found their power jimttedi as ablo»to leave unresUtdned the public 
that of their ppedecessora had been, press, which returned the obli|;ation 
to Napoli and ihxam* ^ Ckimbate took i m genemdly supporting the measiues 
place in emy of the conntiy: he- ox roe Bsteentive. \ 
tween tlSlg^erenta of thfi 88^ Measured of a very important 

tions, nearly in hgmi- kind 6oV. 

here, and determui^ went fiir to ooxisoli- 

hUvxpjg reeidved jUo piy* fw d# the hafimt State. fhi^e criminal 

were ' instjtulnd'' 'lor |he 

proseCUl^ea'' of ; the 

;; 'P^oceedingjb^^ waa' auinmaty ' 

and^-the tawthe|r. 
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administered, taken from the ancient 
criminal code of Venice, extremely 
severe, though pi*obablynot more so 
than was necessary, consideiing the 
wild and unsettled state of the coun- 
try. The territory of the State was 
divided into ten departments; and 
tl^ army was fixed at ten redments 
of light infantry and eight of the line, 
six squadrons of cavalry, and artillery 
in proportioni mustering in all 8904 
combatants. These forces, though 
much beyond what the kingdom could 
maintain from its own resources, were 
amply provided for in the mean time 
from the loan guaranteed by the allied 
Powers, all!! a melancholy proof was 
soon afibrded that they were not larger 
than was required to preserve dofhestic 
])Gace in the country, in the night 
of the 25th May, a band of robbers, 
s^eral thousand in number, having 
collected in the neighbouring hills, 
descended on the town of Alia in 
Epirus, which they immediately be- 
gan to pillage in the most systematic 
manner; the unfortunate inhabitants 
underwent all the horrors endured by 
those of a cityetakcn by assault. The 
houses of those who made any resist- 
ance were instantly burnt; those who 

E sd their doors saw eveiy room 
, the women violated, tne men 
in part ftiurdeted ; and after continu- 
ing these outrages deliberately* for 
three days the brigands retired with- 
out molestation to their mountains, 
carrying with them the principal in- 
habitants, to be ransomed only for 
enormous sums. At the same time, 
bands of robbers reappeared in the 
Morea; and the King having gone on 
a eruise to the islands of the Archl- 
pela^ the regency he left , in his ab- 
sence was so weak that its aut'nonty 
did not extend beyond the wall^ <» 
Napoli. In July, a synod of Ihe 
Ohturch was assembled, which de- 
clared the King the head of the 
Chnndi, and eVineed snd^ antipathy 
to Ensida that none of the phra^s 
even of its Qreek, ri^ud were admitted | 
4nto ^eir lltHKguTi At the aathe time, 
the French troopi, ^Ideh ibifien years 
" had occupied the fortresses of Coron, | 
Vodon, and Navarin, and were of es^ 


sential service in tlie distracted state 
of this country, were collected aud 
embarked for their own land, leaving 
Greece to the guardianship of its own 
forces, aided by the 3000 Bavarians 
who had followed King Otho from 
the German plains.* 

39. The armistice with Ibrahim 
Pacha, and retreat of his forces across 
the Tamils, for a considerable time 
terminated the difiiculties of Turkey ; 
and the settlement of King Otlio on 
the throne, joined to the support of 
the loan and the Bavarian guards, by 
degrees diminished the licence and 
subdued the barbarity of the Greek 
tribes. But other complications ere 
long arose— the Eastern question was 
adjourned, not adjusted; and before 
many years, had elapsed, it threatened 
to involve all Europe in conflagration. 
The remote cause of this was the mag- 
nitude of the advantage gained by 
Russia by tbe treaty of Xlnkiar-Sko- 
Icssi and closing of the Bardaqplles, 
joined to the indelible coldness and 
^jealousy which subsisted between the 
courts of France and Russia, from the 
one being the head of the Revolution- 
ary, the other of the legitimist, party 
in Europe. Conscious of tlie immense 
accession of power which Russia had 
acquired from that treaty, and jealous 
of the preponderance which it gave 
her in the Levant, the Cabinet of 
Louis Philippe sought for a counter- 
poise in emtivating iP^good under- 
standing with Mehemet Ali, whose 
strength had been so signally eviticed 
in the recent war with the Turks in 
Asia Minor, and whose geograpHcid 
position on the norih-east corner of 
Africa would, in connection ^th their 
own establidment at Algiers^ give 
France th^ command of the ahtire 
southern coast of the Mediterranean^ 

40. * Nothing could be more natural 
thou that tihe French Cabinet eteld 
entertain these views, or seek in seilf* 
defence a counterpoise to prepoii^ 
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deronce of Basaia in the Buxine, in 
such an alliance. But the same cir- 
cumstances which made them desire, 
caused the English Oovemment to 
dread, the establishment of GalUc in- 
fluence « on the shores of the Kile. 
Egypt hsd long been an dnect of con- 
tennon between France and England; 
the eagle eye of Napoleon had early 
discerned its importanoei hisyictori- 
oua arms were iivst directed there in 
the assault upon this country ; and 
the bitterest mortification which he 
for long experienced was, when his 
troops were exjpelled fh>m it in 1801 
by the arms or England* ' Its impor- 
tance to Great Bri^n as a stepping- 
stone to India, great at sB times, hsw 
been aumented tenfold by the dis- 
covery of steam navigation, and the 
consequent restoration of the direct 
communication &om Europe with the 
shores of Hindostan to its original 
channel by the Red Sea. Thencefor- 
ward, if not the possession, at least a 
prepoqji^i^ting influence and secure 
transit throu|^ the dominions of Me- 
hemet Ali was a matter of absolute 
necessity to Great .Britain, if ber em- 
pire in the East was to be preserved ; 
and thence it was that the Emperor 
Nicholas, in his confidential confer- 
ences with the EngUsk ambassador. Sir 
Hamilton Se^our, declared his will- 
izign^s, in the event of a partition of 
the Turkish Empire being agreed to 
^ the European Powers, to permit 
Egypt and ucmdia to be ceded to 
Great Britain. \ ^ 

41. These considerations^ which 
suggeriied ritemselves so naturally to 
statesman of the two countries 
that may be considared as un- 
avoidable, of necQsaity lad p a diyer- 
gence of yieurs bet9(FW tlia (kibinets 
of France and bn ^e Eastern 

queeriouj . as sboh aa ^ tenaihation 
of dommtic strife, and .riko arilHng H 
political turi^cbimtS^ , 

perinittsd public aiten^h td be^tuihii: 
ed to fomigh aSaii^(^ W % " 



stantinople by establishing a similar 
sway at Cairo ; England endeavoured 
to regain her influence with the Divan 
by abetting the cause of the Turks in 
the quarrm with the Egyptians, and 
making use of her maritime superior- 
itv to overawe the Government of 
Mehemet Ali, and secure the means ^f 
transit through his dominions to her 
possessions in the East These oppo- 
site views went far to distmh the m- 
tmU eordiale between the two nations, 
and break up that alliance between 
these ancient rivals which had sprung 
from identity of political feeling, and 
had for Ihe time rendered them all- 
powerful in “Westey Eurdj^. These 
tendencies had subsisted for some time 
wilhoilt produei^ any other effect 
than an ihereasiUg coldness between 
their respective d^lomatlsta, when a 
seiies of events occurred which agaki 
lighted up the flames of war in the 
East, and all but brought France and 
England into open colmiion. 

42. The immediate or at least prin- 
cipal cause of this coldness between 
France and England, was the cessation 
of the revolutionary act? on in ‘Western 
Europe, and the general calming of the 
passions which arose from the undis- 
puted triumph of the conservative prin- 
ciple in Germany, the termination of 
the civil wars^in Spain and Portugal 
by the final defeat of tlie Carlists, and 
the estoblishment of a firm govern- 
ment, based on force and corruption, 
in France. These events, by calming 
the p^siems, gave room for the revival 
of oifFerezices fSrom interests f and 
Ftance and England are too near 
helgbbonts, end both too powerflil, 
not to have tnany nich causes of dis- 
cord when fha tebxporai^ alliances 
ari&g from common foeling come p 
an eno, The East ere long fornished 
abdfrdisnt for the revival of 

the otd jealousies England, eensible 
at IrnmeUse advafrtagee 

gained in^the.Ei^ne,. 
miiderii^g thatsucc^^^ Forte 
of S^ame^h^ 

|'ai|{ilarata/h 'V^Tecover -iU 

|pit .|rOhhd vrith #ie Divan. These 
proved ih'a 'certain, 
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cessfdL In June 1838, Lord Palmer* 
ston, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
concluded a treaty of commerce vrith 
the Turkish Government which con* 
tained important stipulations in fiivour 
of British industry, and in aoi^e de- 
gree neutralised the advantage ^ined 
by Russia by the treaty or Unkiar- 
Smessi. By this treaty it was stipu- 
lated ** that the English ships should 
eigoy in the Turkish harbours all the 
advantages accorded to the most favour- 
ed nations ; that the English mer- 
chants should be permitted to purchase 
every article of rude produce in the 
Ottoman dominions, su^ect only to 
the same deities as the Turkiidi sub- 
jects ; free transit and exportation 
were pemitted without payina any 
duties, and the Dardanelles was tnrown 
open to British commercial vessels, 
ai^ every focilily mven to their navi- 
gation of the Black Sea.** This was 
the nearest approach yet made in mo- 
dern Europe to the principles of free 
trade ; and it appears singular, at first 
sight, that it should have taken place 
between the greatest manufacturing 
and a semi-ba^arous State, In real- 
ity, however, there' was nothing sur- 
prising in this ; between mck States 
free trade is always beiiificial, because 
the industry ou the opposite sides 
does n<A come into collision. It is 
when they are both in the 
as both agricultural or both commer- 
cial, that the divei^nce appears, and 
the da^r is experienced. 

43. great step towards Gie re- 
estabHshment of British induence in 
the Levant wc^ fbllowed by 

another hardly less important. This 
wee a treaty of cdmmetce with Aus- 
tria, conduaed in My 18311 temi 
of entire xeciprocliy, and which fro* 
mised to opem in the most advantags^ 
ona manneri the markets of wh ooun* 
tiy in articles of the other. 

It pro^<m thst the shins of each of 
^ contacting Bswers sl^ld pay the 
same dimes &, th^ mi^thre her* 
bourn; lhat the goods the two eoun- 
tnes, whether rude or manplkctured, 
S^ildbe s[^ on the 

same terns, whether paseto north* 
ward ly the Mbe,: or esatwm by the 


Danube ; and that all merchandise, not 
the produce of the inhabitants of the 
contracting parties, but broimht in by 
the vessels of the latter, mould be 
charged no hi^r duties than if they 
were native produce. This treaty, 
also, was an application of the prin- 
ciples of free trade to a case in vmicli 
there could be no doubt of their wis- 
dom; for the Danube and the Ube 
were not likely to interfere with any 
im|>ortant branch of industiy in Great 
Britain ; and the opening of the mar- 
kets of the two countries to their mu- 
tual industry was an obvious and re- 
ciprocal advantage. 

44. These important treaties, so 
likely to augment the influence of 
ureat Britain m the Levant, by large- 
ly increasing its commei^ial relations, 
excited no small disc[uietude in the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries, to whom the 
ascendency of England in the East 
was even more an object of jealousy 
than that of Russia. Katurall}^ as 
the ascendant of Great Britain in- 
creased at Constantinople, Franee en- 
deavoured to ffnd a counterpoise to it 
in cultivating the closest relations with 
the Pacha of Egypt Insensibly there 
arose a kind of taat and understood ac- 
cord on the two sides; on that of Eng- 
land with the Sublime Porte, on that 
of France with the Government of 
Caira The influence of Louis Phil- 
ippe was visibly declining at Scutari, 
that of Victoria as evidently at Alex- 
andria. Among othor^auses of dis- 
cord between the twoimmer Powers, 
was a demand o#the part of the Porto 
of an annual tribute from France for 
Algien^ as coming in place of the Bey, 
one of the vassals of the Turkish Em- 
pire, or the pf^ent of a large itun at 
once in lieu of it< This was made the 
subject of a special embassy td. Paris, 
wm<^ as flight be expect^ w^hen 
such a demand was adoriBSsed to so 
great a P<nver os France; wijm a 
very cbol ftceptioh, and was tetoly 
unsuecesMSol. T he yejy f a^t bf |63 W 
ing advanced at all, pbved dn. ithat 
distant terns Franca and MkeV at 
lea^.'Wece.^ / 
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great Powers as Fr^ce and England, 
the half-smothered animosty between 
Hehemet AU and the Porte now broke 
out afresh, and threatened Instant hos* 
tilities. Both sides, it nmst be con- 
fessed, had sufficient grounds of com* 
plaint On the part of the former, it 
was drged, in a diplomatic commu- 
nication addi^sed to the consuls of 
Fran^ and England at Alexandria, 
that it was high time that his ambi- 
guous situation should be terminated, 
and his Just rights openly recognised 
by the Western Powers ; that the bes^ 
and id fact the only way to effect this 
object was to emancipate him from 
the sovereignty of the Porte, and put 
an end to the humiliating tribute, 
which, without adding to the rm 
strength of Turkey, was a petpetual 
source of discord between them; and 
that if France and England under- 
stood their true interests, they would, 
instead of opposing, strongly support 
such an oiTangement. On the otto 
hand, it was urged by the Divan that 
tlie only way to accommodate matters 
was to restore the sovereignty of riie 
Porte over Egypt, and rwnce Mehe- 
met Ali to his proper rank as a vas- 
sal of the Grand ^ignior ; that as long 
as Egypt was independent, it would 
be constantly intriguing s^lnst Tur- 
key, of which the troubles which for a 
coarse uf years it had succeeded in ex- 
citing In fiiyria afforded the clearest 
prooi There was in reality a meat 
deal of tmth^a both sides in these 
recrimiualjonll matters had come to 
that point, that theli* mutual pieten- 
sionaTlike those of Eng^nd and Amar^ 
ica in the priding ceniuiy, wetealtOf 
ge^p ahd could be do* 

cidedml^ the $W<M 
m. Ifmmg assured of ihe «nm<wt 
• • • > cotttert w|Wi 

iiPorif uowup^^ 
Unas ibr Weft The 

t met ih 




S ut the fleet and batteries of Alexan- 
ria in a respectable posture of de- 
fence. France and England, however, 
were still sb far united as to be desir- 
ous to avert hostilities, and their in- 
terposition for a short period prevent- 
ed them. Admiral Roussin intimated 
to Eedschid Pacha that he had posi- 
tive orders from his Goverament hot 
to permit the Turkish squadron to 
leave the Dardanelles ; * and Lord Pal- 
merston warned the Pacha, through 
the British consul at Alexandria, that 
if he put in execution his avowed 
throat of commencing hostilities, tlie 
English squadron would take part 
with the Turkish to prevent the dis- 
membeiment of th<K)ttoman Empire, f 
These declarations were made witn the 
entire concurrence of the allied Powers, 
who were, *one and all, anxious to 
avert hostilities, the issue of whichjtio 
man could foresee, and which might 
end in involving the world in confla- 
gration. 

47. Although, however, these de- 
cisive steps on the part of the great 
maritime Powers postponed, they did 
not avert the dreaded rupture. The 


punishment of his rebellious vassal was 
so great, and» increased to such a de- 
gree with, his advancing infirmities and 
irritability of temper, that in 4ie spring 
of me followhag year it broke through 
all TOttUds. A great degree of activity 
was observed for some months previ- 

* **t/Atnlral lk6viathi dteUm k Eedschid 
Paeha, Aaprhs lei otdres posltifs da Goa- 
vemeuwut FnmcatSfUUS la flotte Otlonuine 
tie pouriait sorflr dee EardRneUes. et que 
TeecadrS de rAmiiml Oalloie bioquitnlt le 
pMseaS, ri m teutait de le de 

, declarer an )Pacha qne, a*Il 
esmttt sea hsutement avonee, et el 
lea hosfcUU^^aSjut ehtra Itoi et leBoitau, 

fw |;M,at«l,M4oBe> 

ja iwar ' sdUmiktr mb 
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ously in all liis forces 1>y sea and Jand» 48» Kothing, however — not even 
and in the middle of June the Turldsn the thieatexiea hostility of France and 
fleet issued from the Dardanelles and England — could arrest Sultan Mali- 
made sail for the coast of Egypt At mond in his frantic career. Oidein 
the same time the Sultan addressed a were sent Constantinople to corn- 
note to the ambassadors of Austria, and mence hostilities immediately by sea 
Kussia, in which he declared “ that and land. Bir, on the Euphrates,, was 
he preferred any event to the nresent fortified as a point of retreat in case of 
um^rtain state of things; tnat he disaster, and the Turkish troops, cross- 
could no longer tolerate Sie insolence ing that river, took possession of seve- 
of his rebellious vassal, who, tramp- raT villages occupied by the Arabs iu 
ling under foot the principles of Is- the distiict of Am -Tib. Mehemct Ali, 
lamism, had not scrupled to expel by whose conduct was as prudent as that 
force the guards placed by his sove- of the Sultan was impetuous, gave or- 
Toign at the tomb of the Prophet; re- ders to his son Ibrahim to fail back 
fused of his own authority the pasisage without fighting, and the same to his 
of Suex to Qrc^at Britain, a power in admirals In regard to the Ottoman 
alliance with the Eorte ; done eveiy- fle^t, The forces of the Porte, so far 
thing he could to prevent the English as numbers went, wei^e immense, and 
getting possession of Aden in the Rod far exceeded those Pacha. The 
Sea ; and excited rebellion in the pro- Turkish general hai sf^enteen regular 
viiiipes of Bassorah and Bagdad, form- regiments of infantry, nine of cavalry, 
ing part of the Turkish empire. At and one hundred and forty-four guns, 
the same time an envoy was sent to besides a swarm of irregulars, w'hich 
Alexandria, who summoned the Pacha, brought up his forces to 80,000 com- 
iu the name of the Divan, to **re- batants. Ibrahim had under his or- 
establish the Turkish guards at the ders only fourteen regiments of iiffan- 
tomb of the Prophet, to pay regularly try, eight of cavalry, eight of artillery, 
his tribute to the Sultan, and to re- and fifteen hundred irregulars, in all 
nounce formallj- all rights of sove- 46,000 men; but they were incompar- 
reimty over Egypt, except in so far ably better equipped and disciplined, 
os It might be formallyeconceded to and their chief possessed milit^ tal- 
him.’* These were the demands put ents of a very high order. More than 
forth in Jhe East ; but the views of this, he had laric^ely distributed bribes 
the West dived a great ^eol farlj^er among the Turkic officers; and m con- 
into the depths of futurity, and the sequence of that circumstance, joined 
attention of the British Gabmet was to the old leaven of discontent which 
with justice mainly fixed on prevent- pervaded the Ottoman^mpire from 
ing hostilities in order to take away thedestmctionoftheJam2aTieB,alaige 
from the SimUms all j^text for a part of the troopi Were prepwd to 
second visit to Constantinople, and pass oyer to the enemy. The result 
drawing yet closer the fatal provisions was soon rendered painfully apparent 
of t]}e Treaty of Uhkiar-Skel^.^ , 49 . Hafiz Pacha, the Turki^ gene^ 

* The viewe of Lord PalmeFStoii and iio capitalo do Ottoman- ifii- 

Knglish Cabinet at this jutieture were thus pieuse question a dlsput4e sous la pro* 
expressed to the Irenoh cherg^-d’sflhiree at fOpde linpressa>n qu*a aauB^e ootte ph^iiee 
Londim, 17th June 1889 ;<^<*]>>idFalmehston d*iuie d^f^he de votre iKxeellenoe, * Je ershis 
m*a dit t Votes avea aa jutoa'lel moa propfe ote'on &*iat prie k Londres bien Ihcfiemeait 
eentiment 4urU4Ueetmdel*Oi^t,}BVais son parii iecmde oMition A«ii^ it 
votwdomwtttdomM Vepm Le Oopsell a penat 

Cooselb* Et it examlna toatM let parties du dsns ce tps, nos esoadim demlent pwealtKe 
eujet propdissit de Ibrq^ le Stem et }e Fa- devsnt Constantinople ea s«aM» sl.le Mtan 
eha de 4&om da as ejibu htCfter stttrer ki ocOaptsit nos secoters, en ennan^ 0*11 les^ 
Mus»ei a 14, COAseU a ezs- rtftesalt Ona mime diseatl mtUtaueteifflife 

Mfa hC^taatinopIe,^ enaSnihs^t la ***?. j ^689; 
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ralissimo, occupiod a strong position : 
his right rest^ on an maccessibla 
mountoin, his left on the river Nezib, 
and Ids whole front was strengthened 
by fieldworks armed with heavy guns, 
whose fire swept evexy possible ap- 
proach to the position. Dreading a 
front attack, Ibrahim dotermined to 
tnm his opponent Setting out on 
the 22d June, he made a dank march 
to his right and crossed the Kezlb 
below the Turkish camp. Halting the 
next day, he resumed on the morning 
of the 24th his movement round the 
enemy's left, and soon had his army in 
position, directly in rear of their camp. 
Hails Pacha immediately took np a 
new line of battle facliig^to his original 
rear. , Ibrahim advanced his 
gain possession of an eminence which 
commanded the Turkish left Estab- 
lishing a battery of heavy guns on this 
height, he continued to push on with 
his right, and ordered a general ad- 
vance of the remainder <n his line. 
Though much inferior in forces, his 
mciw advanced to the attack in good 
order, but theywere visibly shaken by 
the fire of the^rkish artililery, whi<m 
was greatly superior to his own. But at 
this veiy moment, when victory seem- 
ed to he declaring for the Turks, treach- 
ery did its work : whole battalions and 
squadrons went over to the enemy; and 
tne remainder, seeing themselves de- 
serted, and huge gaps formed in their 
line, into whicE the enemy began to 
pour withpu^positlon, took to flight, 
abandoning ^ur |mns, caissotis, bag- 
gage, and eVexythmg they had. Tt 
was no longer a battik but a rout. In 
less tksiL two hours the entire Toweh 
om^ hhd dlss^pea^ leavhig behind 
them thw if&le artilleiy, twenty 
thousaa4 nine thousand pri- 
soners, fthd et^ 

Hafiz I^IAVlnnlinia of fmfiisnd 
in diankmds; twoenlly s^ hlin hy 
fhnnd'Sekhbrl - . 



the Egyptian force which it had been 
sent from Constantinople to combat ! * 
This shameful defection took place, if 
not with the concurrence, at least un- 
der flie eyes of the French admiral, M. 
Lalande^ who made no attempt to pre- 
vent lii* The consuls of the four 
Powe» made strenuous efforts to get 
the fleet restored to the Turks, butt in 
vain. Mehemet Ali would not consent 
to do 60 except on the concession of 
all his demands, which the consuls 
were not empowered to grant. In ef- 
fect, his position was extraordinary, 
and mi^t well inspire confidence. 
Che Turkish army was annihilated, 
and the fleet was sailing^about before 
Alexandria united to the Egyptian, 
and^obeying the orders of Mehemet 
Alii 

51. The fierce and relentless chief 
who had been the cause of these dis- 
asters falling upon his country was 
spared the pain of witnessing them. 
Sultan Mahmoud, whose hemth had 
for some time been declining, expired 
on the flOth June, in Ms fifty-fifth year, 
and was succeeded by his son Abdul- 
Medjid, then a youtli of sixteen, who 
was girded as a toked of sovereimty, 
aocomhg to the custom of the Otto- 
mans, with sword of Othman, The 
deceased Sultan was a man of remark- 
able talents, great energy, indomitable 
^iprage, andranmated byasmoere de- 
but ns'^^eless he^^^tributeS^more 
than any other sovereign, of his race to 
their ruin! The decline of Turhev was 
never ^ xnarited; the progress of ruin 

* ^hnqQa est venue le U sous 

le eowaBandemeSt au Capttelue Bicba, ee 
mettm4 ]adltpoi4tlon & H4h4met A^ Le 
Vioeroi' a <Ut qWU ne U tebdntt i la IVnle, 
qie kssqwi le fSxtwd Tisk^iiosmw-PadM 
senft des efililxtts, et qubn lul aundt 

aocctf^ dee pays quil guuveme. 

IWre d« ee re- 
.^^dsrii»-tpo|h CornnU tie 




— “^senBooe- 
^Isetoteiy, 
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never so rapid, as in the hands of this to Alexandria to make proposals for 
ruthless reformer. The reason uraa peace in lieu of the former ones of 
that he strove to implant among them Sultan Mahmoud, vrhich had been re- 
institutions at variance with their api- jeeted. The five Powers shortiv after 
rit. He endeavoured to make Euro- presented a note to the Turkish Gov- 
peans of the Turks, and the emtdie of emment, in which they stated that 
the Osmanlis crumbled in Ihe attempt the accord between them was entire, 
By t];Le destruction of the Janizaries and that they invited the Sublime 
accomplished with such awful severity, Porte to suspend any final determina- 
he removed indeed one fruitful source tion without their concurrence, which 
of disorder and insubordination, but might shortly be expected. A hatti- 
he (lid so only bv destroying the mill* soheriff soon after appeared, the terms 
tary strength of the empire* When of which sufficiently indicated the 
they were alienated or mined, the Western influence, which had become 
weakness of a state which depends en- all-powerful in the councils of the Di- 
tirely on the support of one limited van. It was solemnly read in the 
class in socieQr became at once appa- plain of Gulhani, near Constantinople, 
rent. In 1808, Turke|^had maintfi&ed m presence of the Sultan, andpromul- 
aii equal contest with Russia, and after gated principles of ^vemment hither- 
four years of aanguinaxy wanare, both to unknown in Turkey. Th& meaning 
these inveterate ant^ouists were still of the words employed was unknown 
on the banks of the Danube ; but four to the crowd of tme believers who 
years after the destruction of the Ja- listened to it. It announced the ter- 
iiizaries in 1826, the Muscovite stan- mination of arbitrary exactions in the 
dards were at Adrianople. Disasters collection of the taxes, ecpiality of tax- 
unheard of in its long and checkered ation in proportion to fortun^ and of 
annals afterwards accumulated round liability to the military service, pdb- 
thc^'faHingempire and sinking throne" licity of criminal justice, and the ter- 
of Sultan Mahmcmd. Defeat by his mination of confiscation of heirs for 
rebellious vassal, he was rescued from the crimes of their predecessors ; — 
destruction onljr by the officious inter- noble and just principles, eminent]^’' 
position of his inveterate ^nemy, and calculated to regenerate an empire, if 
death alone saved him ftom witnessing it were as easy to reform the agents of 
the utter ^ostration of his empire by government as to announce just pria- 
the treachery of its defemiers by land ciples for their regulation, 
and sea ! So hopeless is the attempt 53, The young Sultan proceeded 
to ingraft European institutions upon actively in tub career of reform, and 
Asiatic customs— so vain the endea- at the same time judiciepsly relaxed 
vour to exchange Eastern stability for several resularions made by Mah- 
Westem progress— and so true the moud, whmh, wimout being of any 
observation of Montesquieu, that no real utility, were extremely grating to 
nation ever rose to lasting greatness the feelings of the Orientals. An or- 
but hy institutions in harmqny ^th dinance permitted the resumption of 
its spirit the turban instead of the red &p^ 

62. The removal fimm the scenic which in the mania for European eus* 
however, of the iron will and imperil toms had beau eiyoined by the late 
ous disj^ition of Saltan Mahmoudi Sultan after the model of the hom^ 
removea one gmt obstacle to the of publican S^nce. Byain*: 
pacification of llie East The Divan other ordinance the profession of a 
yleUech as the IMetn baker wa» declared free; and what 

do, to ueceaaty;. they seldom negotiate was of jjreat importance^ the numo-^ 
at a disadvahim tul the daga»r is at poly of the purchase of bread by* the » 
th# throats ; but whenit isrimre, it m Sun^fetShms^of 

is sinpiisintf ho^ trsoM they be- Provisions, was abolished,, lU 
dime* The upon the accession that nfioment all i^e dbusOS Vhich had 
ofl^ new Sultan, de^atdxed; envoys so l<mg existed in that depahment 
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disappeared. The bekera purchased remain on the throne, and Scrvia for 
grain wherever thev chose, and the the first time ei^oyed a chief of her 
supply of the marKet proved iahun- own choice, independent either of 
dant- Nor were public institutions Muscovite or Ottoman influence;— 
neglected; on the contrary, much was another symptom among tlie many 
donei to penetrate the murky darkness which appeared at this time of the 
of the Ottoman empire. Seven aca- rapid decline of the Turkish empire, 
dem^ were established in Constan- from which province after province 
tinople, Adrianople, Salonica, BroUssa, was torn away, not so much from 
Smyrna, Bagdad, and Trebizond, in their own stren^h, as from the weak- 
conformity with the plan adopted by ness of the sovereign power which had 
the late Sultan, where literature and so long ruled over them, 
the sciences were to be taught on the 55. But this very weakness, which 
European method, and a military had now become apparent to all the 
Bchom founded in the capital, a naval world, only increased the anxiety of 
one at Peia, and at Galata one for the European Powers to terminate the 
the IVanks. Eastern questiog withdut an inter- 

54. These changes, So great asno- vention, which was more to be dread- 
velty in an Eastern monarchy, suffl- edthaniu^hing that could possibly 
ciently besmke the influence which, occur. The danger was imminent 
by means oi their maritime superior- that Eussia, seeing the weakness and 
ity, the Western Powers had now ac- peril of the Grand Seignior, shbuld 
quired in Constantinople. Another s^n take upon itself the farming 
revolution, which occurred in the office of protector, and occupy Con- 
course of this year, tended still farther stautinople in a military manner, un- 
to demonstrate the increasing weak- der colour of defending it from the 
ness and rapid decline of the Turkish Egyptians. All Europe, and Austria 
empire. Servia, which had ever in particular, was deeply interested in 
since 1806 owed only a nominal al- averting such a consummation os this, 
legiance to the Porte, had in 1865 which would at onc^ subvert the bal- 
accepted an ariatocmtic constitution, ance pf power, and, by putting the 
winch had been forced upon Prince keys of th6*1)aTdanelle8 in the hands 
Hilosch, the chief of the State, by of the Czar, render him absolute mas- 
the influence of Eussia. Bein^ dis- ter of eastern and southem^Germany. 
tastefiil, however, to the majontyof The diiiEcalty was fearfully increased 
the inhabitants, who longed passion- by the policy of France, which leaned 
ately for the freedom which they every day more strongly to a separate 
heard was ^oye^ by the Christians treafy with Mefaemet Ali, and to an 
of Western it was not long of entire diveigence fhmi the views of 

being oveHume^ The troops raised the Allies on the Eastern question, 
by the GbveHameiit revoltea in 'May M. Thiers, who had recently become 
of thji^ j yeai:* s^ marchiim on the Priifie Minister of I^uis Fhiup^ 
cental, coinpeUed Prince Mitcech to known to incline stroimly to thia pol- 
resign in of his eld^ son imr, from a derite of following out the 
Hllav. Ab scon jahd iriM sue- ifews of Napoleon reg^ng Egirpt, 
cecded by the second^ son, Prince and ptbviding bn the riipres of Amca 
Michel; after a long heritaribn a cOnntMolse^ to the inUnenoe of 
on the Watt of BhEice Mtlosrii, was Ikn^d In the Mediterranean. Thus 
neimittea to essrim tlw cbmmsnd. the dan^ was equal on both sMet^ 
He to say vhieh was 

Ibr, on' the one 

• {and/;tile : 'ilme^,^ " ENit Khirii4''tne TuikS in riUanOe wiih' Eng* 

" 
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over tlie Sultan, and extending to the 
aechning Ottomans the withering sha- 
dow df her protection.* 

66. The ultimatum of the Sultan 
was, that the Pacha should obtain the 
liereditary government of Egyiit^ ,ahd 
the government, for life^ of that part 
of Syria which extended from the Bed 
Sea Bo the Sea of Tiberius, with the 
fortress of St Jean d’Acre. The Paclia, 
on the other hand, contended for the 
possession of all those territories in 
absolute sovereignty, and in heredit- 
ary right. ** The real point at issue,** 
said the Sultan in his last proclama- 
tion, “is the territorial division. If, 
as Mehemet Ali contends, such vast 
countries should be Conceded to him 
and his heirs in hereditary right, the 
dominions of the Porto will be split 
into two parts, and the relations be- 
tween the subject and sovereign wUl 
exist only in name. Never will it be 
permitted that a governor, in arrogat- 
ing to himself the sacred rights of 
sovereignty, should occupy a territory 
so great, and power so considerable. 
If the intentions of the Pacha are 
only to provide for the future fate of 
his descendants, %rtainly the heredit- 
ai-y govenimeut of Egypt should suf- 
fice for him.*’ The Divan was en- 
couraged to hold out for these terms 
in consequ^ce of an important event 
which took place in spring 184Q. 
This was no less than an insurrection 
in Syria among the Dnises mid Ma- 
Tonitea, who, driven to desperation by 
the systematic and organised exac- 
tions of Mehemet Ali, levied with 

* "L'opinion personelle de M. Thiers 
n’^tait paa de swoider avec lea PoJt- 
aanoea mais de pr^iparef Un arrangement 
partidVlier entre la Porte et M4h4!met Ali. . 
L*Bttrope etait Infcmnee dea instruOtiona 
seerhtos dotmtos 4 St de Fontois k Cohatan* 
tlnople. M. de Metternich avalt Element 
instmit Lord Falmorston du projet qu4vait 
la France, etqu*ene Ini avatt commnntqude 
coinme une espafanee, d'^ohtenir iin traits 
eeiw^ entre le Faoha d*l^te et 1e Sultan ; 
traits qui deyait aortlfflia conditlinw pior 
. par ies qoatre PulasaDoeif De 14 
r^BUltalt la eonv^tion ^ m Franet h Hpor 
ratt de$ Puiuonaw, 9mU prig 

4 jKirC, et Lord Falmetston an eon- 
elmdi; Aue cea mSmes FulSsahoei pouvaleiit 
tmher stpar^ment et fifre elUw-mdinea des 
oobditioiie. VCawioOa, 

\ i 


European exactitude, and supported by 
European force, sighed for tlie compa- 
rative security and freedom from im- 
posts of Oriental decrepitude. 

67. Keenly alive to the perils which 
environed Turkey on all sides, and 
desirous to make the pacification of 
the East and the protection of the 
Ottoman empire the joint work of the 
whole States, not that of Bussia or 
France in particular, the diplomatists 
of the four Powers, under the able 
guidance of Lord Palmerston and 
Prince Mettemich, at length brought 
tlie long -protracted negotiations on 
the Eastern question to a termina- 
tion. By a treaty, signed on the 16th 
Jul^ 1840 between Turkey, England, 
Bussia, Austria, and Prussia, but with- 
Qtd France^ the whole conditions on 
which the contest was to be termin- 
ated were accurately defined, and the 
means of enforcing them fixed and 
regulated. By it the Sultan agreed 
to give to the Pacha, and his descend- 
ants in the direct order of succession, 
the administration of the whole *of 
Egypt, and in addition, dnrmg his 
the pachalic of Acre, with the 
fortress of St Jean d’Acre, and the 
administration of the southern part of 
Syria, the limits of which were to be 
afterwaids fixed. These offers, how- 
ever, were made on the express con- 
dition that the Pacha should, within 
ten days after receiving intimation of 
this treaty, lodge his acceptance of it 
in the hands of the a^ny^f the Sul- 
tan at Constantin^Te, and at the 
same time deposit^in the hands of 
that agent the necessaiy orders to his 
commanders by sea and land to with- 
draw Ilia highness’s forces immediately 
fre^ Aiabm and all its holy oitfts, 
finm ths isle of Candia, and nom all 
the parts of the Ottoman emplte 
wtiich are no* comprised within the 
limits of ligypt and of the pachalic of' 
Acre* If, in^the space of ten days 
more, the Pacha should not dtgnify 
his acquiescence in the treaty, the 
Sultan withdraifs his offer of thq 
pachalic of Aor4 and Bihita his Wer 
to the hereditai^ 

but this only ox^ condition ^id^^ese 
terms shoula he jmceded toin tim mt 
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ten daye* The annual tribute to be ception above mentioned, he is firmly 
paid by the Pacha was to be propor- resolved to maintain in future the 
tioned to the t^tory of which he principle invariably established as the 
obtained the atoinietrationi accord* ancient rule of the empire, as long as 
ing an he acceded to the first or second the Porte remains at peace, to admit 
ultiinatum. In any event, the Pacha no foreign vessel of war within the 
was to enga^ to driver up the Turk- Straits of the Bosphorus or the Bar- 
ish fieet, mth its entire crews and danelles.*’ 

e<xui]^ges, to the person empowered 69. France was no party to any of 
to receive it on the part of the Otto- these treaties; so that she was now, 
xnanvOovernment, and the command- as in the latter yeai» of the wars of 
ers pf the Allied scj^uadrons were to he Hapoleon, in a manner isolated from 
a party to this deliveiy. Enrope, and the alliance with Eng- 

08 . When this treaty was intimated land which had grown up since the 
to the Pacha, he broke out into the Revolution of 1830 seemed threatened 
most violent fury. ** Vallah-biUah-^ with dissolution. The allied Govern- 
hillah!” (by the A'niig^ty God), ex- ments, however, were* careful to do 
claimed he, ** 1 will not surrender a etrexy thing in tHhir power to prevent 
foot of land which 1 possess; and abrupture with her; and in a joint 
should they declare war against me, note addressed to the Cabinet of the 
1 will overturn the empire and Bury Tulleries by their ambassadors it was 
myself beneath its ruins.” Butveiy stated: ^‘The French Government 
different preparations from a mere has received, during the whole course 
ebullition of Oriental wrath were re- of the negotiations which have com* 
quisite to withstand the forces of the menced in the autumn of last year, 
AlUes, whose arrangements were alike the clearest and most incontestable 
complete and effective. By a supple- proofs of the desire of the courts of 
mentary treaty signed the same day Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and 
between Turkey and the four allied Ru 88 il^ to arrive ^ a good under- 
Powers^ it was stipulated, that if the standing regarding the measures to be 
Pacha should remse the proposed pursued in the Em with the French 
terms, the allied Powers were, <m the Govemmefit. From these efforis the 
requisition of the Sultan, to concert Cabinet of Paris may judge of the im- 
measdres for tniierrupiifi^ th$ com* portance which the four great Powers 
mmiciUion hetw&m Sgypt and Syria; ojttacli to*the moral influence which 
and for that purpose Great Britain the entire union of the five Powers 
and Aust^ agr^ to unite their would have in a matter sp grave and 
naval fon^ and give, the requisite so ixnnortant to the peace of Europe, 
orders to reffl^etive jcommanders. I^ie mix Powers have perceived with 
In the event of the Pacha directing regret that all their efforts tb attain 
his fiiroes by sea or land against this end have been unsuccessful ; and 
Comjtanth^opla, the high contracting though lately they have, proposed to 
partis wgiwed to pnt adequate forces France to unite itself to thoro, in 
of the^B^ order to coniplete an airangenient 

and in to plape the Bar- biased upiou whet the French ambas- 

daneUes and the Bosplmriis Jn a suS- sador in Xemdon himself proposed iu 
ctent qtate af defimba , the c) 0 Be;pf the last the French 

presriy ho^vei;^ i|overi)ana^ not thought fit to 

tinrse armgemnt. It made 

fi'om the undent de^nd oh conditions 

uddeh Jhe allied Powers deen^ed in- 
41 qges with the d^ity and in- 

of'ihe Ottoman 'empire, 
of 'l^utupe.' ^e 
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on this subject will not be of long 
duration ; and they now address them- 
selves in the most earnest manner in 
order to obtain the moral co-operation 
of the French Government, in employ- 
iim its great influence with Mehemet 
Au to induce the Pacha to accept the 
terms offered to him; an interposi- 
tidh which, if effectual, will secure 
for France fresh claims to the grati- 
tude of the world.** 

60. The French Government, how- 
ever, was by no means inclined to 
adopt these pacific views ; on the con- 
ti j^, the irritation in Paris at the 
adjustment of this treaty apart from 
them was such, that France and Eng- 
land were on the of a war. M. 
Thiers had never anticipated such ra- 
pid and decisive measures on the part 
of the Ihiglii^ Government; on the 
coutraiy, he expected to have himself 
arranged a treaty between the Porte 
and tne Pacha without the interposi- 
tion of the four Powers, and thereby 
secured the influence of France in an 
efiectual manner botih at CJonstantin- 
ople and Alexandria, Great, accord- 
ingly, was th^ constemation of the 
French Cabinet and especially of M« 
Thiers, when they recMved intelli- 
gence of the si^ture hf the treaty 
of 16th July. It was communicated 
with studied courteav, accompanied 
by an entire copy of dll the docu- 
ments connected with it, on the Idth 
but so far from the feelings of 
the French Government being molli- 
fied by this courtesy, they were only 
the more exasperate by it A burst 
of warlike enthusiasm immediate 
broke forth both iu the Goveminent 
and people. The public indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. Thf national 
honour was thought to be outrage^ 
a slight put upon the people which 
could be washed out only in blood. 
On all sides there was a univsrsal my 
for arms. Hot a i^le joum4 in 
Paris iBiiled to call out loudly for war. 
The allied Powers, and England 
particnlar, were tJte objects of the 
most im{»isdoned invective* Ihe 
tenie dorSaU was teottUn ; ilio m- 
•venomed feelings of tfe revolutionary 
war spxi^ Up again with feaidhl en- 


ergy* Taking advantage of the public 
en^usiasm, M. Thiers proposed that 
the Cabinet should declare its sittings 
permanent; that the army should 
lorthwith be raised to 600,000 men ; 
extensive fortifications be erected 
round Paris and the frontier for- 
tresses; the fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean be largely augmented ; and in 
fine, to meet these extraordinary ex- 
penses, a credit of 100,000,000 francs 
{i£4,000,000) shonld be given to the 
Ministers by a idmple oraonnanoe of 
the King, without awaiting the as- 
sembling of the Chambers. To all 
these proposals the King gave a ready 
and unqualified assent, and they were 
adopted by the Council, Tlie idea of 
encircling Paris with a series of de- 
tached forts had long been a favourite 
one with Louis Philippe,* and fre- 
quently discussed in the Council, and 
he was too happy to take advantage 
of the present moment of excitement 
and consternation to get it carried 
into effect with the general concur 
renoe of the nation. ^ 

61. Matters had now come to such 
a pass between England and France, 
that a rupture between them seemed 
not only imminent^ but inevitable. 
Already, in the spring of the year, the 
magnitude of the French naval force 
in we Mediterranean, which amounted 
to eighteen sail of the line, had excited 
the anxiety of Loid Palmerston ; * and 
it was litrie allayed by the assurance 
of M. Thiers that it am^nted on^ to 
ftfieen. Such was tl»e pitiable state of 
weakness to which the British naval 

•; 0*04 a ftdre savoir a votre Ixccllenpe que 
le Gouvemeaiient de sa Majesty Brttunojque 
a toforma qu*en addmon anx dix^sept 
vaimeaut de ligne old semt d4ja on 

m ameUient, le service ae la Iddditer- 
tttade, rinflexible de SO canons va prendre la 
mer a Rochefort, et que la France aura hlen- 
tot dix-huit vatsseatiz de Itgne, dent pliwieWre 
a trois ponts, dans la M^iterrsnae; Si iras 
renseignemenB sont exacts, il y a U matiere 
a ratwntion Ja pins sdrieuse du Gonvi^e- 
ment ^Thiers m*4 asBurd 

qne le Gouvemement Fianqato n'Kridt paa . 
aqtlM et ne se propcealt nma 

de doqt iw^dee 

▼aleatatationner dauele Levant, let master 

a !ro«iwj."--lioitn iir jKu> 

GiumatA, 6^ 1S40; ahf LmmGnAK- 

vmt® 4 Low pA^aia4rw*..'l6t«i ; 
Capmons, X 
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force had been reduced by the cease- 
lesa reductions of previous years, that 
the English fleet in the Memterranean 
consisted only of nUm Une-of-batUe 
ships, of 'Which the largest bore 110 
gtins; the Turkish fleet was 
ranged jwith the Egyptian on tho 
other side. The eriaia, therefore, was 
imminent, and the risk extreme. The 
two fleets lay side by side during the 
whole dimmer, in the bay of Besika, 
at the ! mouth of the Dardanelles, 
hourly expecting the order to com- 
mence hostilities. The British were 
inferior in numbers, but they were 
confident of the result, an^ anxiou^y 
awaited the signal ; in the night, 
double watches were< keptj the decfes 
were kept cleared for action, and the 
guns double - shotted. The French 
sailors were equally sealous and en- 
thusiastic, and the consciousness of 
their superiority of force made them 
sanguine of encoess. In France, the 
revolutionary passions were let loose 
rnt^ the utmost fury, and noting 

Europe seemed capa^ of satisf^ng 
the popular desires;* while Russia 
eagerly promised an army of 40,000 
men to operate in Asia Minor, and 
Austria agreed to furnish 50,000 men 
to protect the northern provinces of 
TuAey from injury or Insult It was 
evideutf from the readiness with which 


the great Powers proffered their ai<l 
for the defence of the Sultan, that 
each conceived that in so doing it was 
advancing its own interests. Men 
ore never so liberal but from selfish 
motives. 

62. The plan of the Allies was to 
strike a decisive blow in the Levant 
with such rapidity that the contest 
might he terminated there, before any 
efficient steps could be taken by France 
to prevent it. For this purpose the 
English squadron, consisting of nine 
line-of-battle ships, two frigates, and 
other vessels, under Admirals Stopfoid 
and Napier, f received orders to leave 
its anchorage in the haf of Besika, 
Whero it was lyinjf beside the Freneli 
fieefi frt the mouth of the Dardanelles, 
and make Sftil for the coast of Syria 
and l^pi It was to be joined by 
two frigates and two sloops of the Aus- 
trians ; not that their aid was either 
require by, or could add anything of 
consequence to, the English armament, 
bnt that the sight of the Imperial flag 
beside the British would convince the 
world that tlib movement was a joint 
I one on the part of whole Allies, 
not a Separate one ou that of Great 
Britain. The. French, however, had 
dftcen sail of the line in the Mediter- 
ranean, of much heavier weight of 
metal than the English, and%lie supe- 
in the number of the crews was 


"Nous retouroons vers J83L ven Pesprit rlvototionnafrt exploitatat rentralnemont na- 
tional. «t noussant a la guerp) sans motif sans ehance ralsonnable de suCcia, 

dans le seiu des rSfOlotiona L*int^ do la^anoe ne oonsetUe pas de fSafre do la 
g uest lmi de Syne tm de guoTre. Nous nvona dit .que> distribution des 
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still more decided* The Rnssiaii fleet ageinst Asia, or of Asia a^inst Egypt, 
liad not yet left Sebastopol ; the Atis- All conquerors on either side, from the 
trian consisted only of a few frigates ; earliest times, have gone by this route; 
the Turkish was ranged in the harbour An army advancing from Egj^t to 
of Alexandria beside the l^yptian. Sinria must bring up all its supplies by 
In all, twenty sail of the Ima were this line; its whole communications 
collected on the side of the French and lie through the seaport towns* Thence 
the Pacha, against nine on that of the thefr vital importance in war. An 
British and one of the Turks : an im- enemy who, from the sea, succeeds in 
xnense disproportion, adequate to have interrupting the possession of the line, 
deprived the British of tne command has achieved the greatest feat in stra- 
of the Mediterranean, but not sufH- te^ ; he has thrown himself on his 
cieut to intimidate the successors of aoversaries* communications without 
Kelson and Collingwood, to whom the compromising his own. A blow at 
honour of the national flag was then Acre or Jaffa is like a severe stroke on 
intrusted. the spinal marrow; it paralyses all 

63, To uiiderstand the brief but de- below the wound* 
oisive naval campa!^ which followed, ^4. Nothing daunted by the formid- 
and compiehend how it came toqiass able forces arrayed against him» Ad- 
that a wival foi'ce succeeded in gain> miral Stopford proceeded to execute 
ing important lamd victories, and the the important mission with which he 
snocessfal bombardment of a few towns was intrusted* On the 14th August 
on the coast of Syria led to the aban- he summoned the Egyptian generals 
donmeut of all his immrtaut inland in the name of the mhed Powers to 
conquests by Ibrahim Pacha, it is ne- evacuate Syria, and as no notice was 
ccssaiy to reflect upon the physical taken of the requisition, he preceded 
circumstances of that country, and to active operations. He divided his 
the eifect the loss of the chain of com- squadron into two portions ; the first, 
municotion between Asia Minor and consisting of three sail of the line, a 
Egypt by the coast, must have upon frigate, and two waV • steamers, all 
any belligerent canying on war%e- English, and two frigates, Austrian, 
tween these two countries. Nature proceeded under himself to the coast 
has rendei'ed that the 9oU line of com- of Egypt, and cast anchor before Alex- 
munication by land between Asia and andiia; while Commodore Napier, with 
Africa. Syria, os ahead/ mentioned, six line-of-battle ships, took post iu 
is composed of a huge mass of rocky the roads of Beyrout ' The flmt step 
and precipitous mouutaios, which, taken was to summon the troops of 
under various names, of whidi the the Paclia to evacuate tli» town ; and 
Taurus, Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and this not having ]|een done, and Ad- 
hlount Carmel, are the most remark- miral Stopford having joined with the 
able, projects into the sea between the squadron from Alexanaria on the Oth 
Euxine and the Levant, and severs the September, the whole vessels stood 
twc^.ontinents from each other. They in on the 11th, and commenced^tha 
are disunited, save by the coast road bmnbardment, which was kept up 
which runs between the ibpt oi? tls with uncommon vig^r for six succOs- 
mountainsand the waves bf tile Mtdi- sire days; •The Egyptians repUed 
terranean. So narrow is tiie strip of steadily from all their batteries, and 
land thround^ which it mna^ that Rev- at flrst it was hard to say to which, 
rout, Tyre, Acre, Jaffa, snd sR tne side victory e^ould incline. By de- 
maritime towns of Syna» Sre in a gree^ howevey, the superiority ^ tim 
mann^ overhung by the monntrins. Sugiligh Are became manifm : 
Itresulisfrom tw peculiar physical idter mm in the fortress 
oon&rmation, fbat possession of ths ed ; bastion after bastion 
cwt line is mdis^saUe for any into mins, and preaenm i(;;gf^^ 
military. o|mtionii^ of Egypt riiasms in the scarp to tim 
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of tbe assa}]$;atB. At lengtli, after a 
gallant leatsMiCe, the ilemoee were 
all milled, the town reduced , to ashee^ 
^nd eniacuttted by the Slgy^tiaiia It 
Was 80^ aftmraim taken noaseeslon 
of by (ho kna troOps of the Sultan 

S t^ aDikl xoarinea under Coznmo- 
» |ifapi^, who had disembarked 
from the Beet, and the Turkish ileg 
hoisted an the rained battlements. 

66. limmense was the s^isation pro* 
duoed^ln IVance and over Europe by 
this vigorous demonstratiom The 
French had never givmi credit to the 
derations of the Allies ; they thought 
tliat at the eleventh hour. If not before, 
the English would iec^o from the 
Continental league, and that by siipidy 
holding out they would nullify Ole 
whole provieions of the treatv of Juk# 
ITow, however, it was proved that the 
AUiea were in earnest and that the 
Englmh* in particnlat, atood in the 
veiy ftot rank of the oi^edetaey. 
The broadsides of the Qneen Charlotte 
had defied France aa completely tM 
the^ns of Marshal Qtraid, directed 
a^nst Antwerp, had thrown down 
the gauntlet to the Holy Alliance. 
Smprise at an event so entirely unex- 
pected %bs, ^e fin^ hnpressioii, but 
that was somi aucceeded by indigna* 
tion* Themy waauniversfld for war; 
the press, without esxcoptioii, resound- 
ed mth impassimmd declamationa ; 
the pubho exciteihent rose to the veiy 
h^est point, and nothing but a hoe* 
tim demonsti^on on the part of Go v« 
etmnent was wuhtum to light up the 
dames of. ii general war over Europe. 

iblkw 

coiddhi^eddite^^s^ 
bewaS'fdr^' 



cause of order over Europe, was ex- 
Weme if a general war were now to 
beak out. It would soon lose its na- 
tional and assume a social character. 

strife of opinion which Mr Can- 
ning foresaw, and which had been so 
near bursty forth in 1823 and 1831, 
was now imminent; and if it t(^k 
place, all Enrope would be on bne 
side, and France alone on the other. 
The boasted aUianee with England, 
which had been the main-stay of the 
(Mean3dynasty,wasatanend. Agaim 
as in 1814 and 1816, IHnoe would 
have to confiK^ht the forces of banded 
Europe on the Bhine. There was 
enough here to cause tixe stoutest heart 
to quail ; for the^oroes of the coali- 
tionr heai^ by Eussin, could be en- 
countered oxily by roufihtg the revolu- 
tumaxy spirit in France; and if it 
were once let loose, it was' not easy to 
say whether Ihe Citixen King would 
have most to fear firom the blows of 
his enemies or the success of his sup- 
porters. 

68. These considerations, which 
were so obvious as to fierce themselves 
on every regional anji unprejudiced 
mind, wow much strengthened by the 
steps taken by M. Thiers at this crisis 
to rouse the ^ople in France, on the 
one side, and the assurances ^ven on 
the part of the allied Cabinets, on Ihe 
other. In Fails, nothing was to be 
seen but the enthusiasm ol 1728^ The 
Marseillaise was constantly heard in 
the streets ; dlnba every day sprang 
up, wMch monudfid wim JacoHniod 
deoiamstionft; mapnblic filtes all wore 
a remkttonOimiMct Louis Philippe 
woe stsrttod fili itlim efervescence : he 
admired the;imop4 which<rvas 
evblvedf but hb, dtuaoed its alliance 
wilh which ob- 

ytouabr^^miebed His throne. Im- 
and alarined 
tcndeney of Ihe 
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at the Court of London, to meet him 
at the Chateau d'£u in Kormandy; 
and he hfd there several long and eon^ 
fideutial conferences with tlmt accom- 
plished diplomatist on the affairs of 
Europe in general, and the viewrs of 
the English Cabinet in partictdar. 
From him he learned what was the 
redl truth---that the British Govern- 
ment had been nnwillini^y drawn into 
this contest from dread of the effect of 
any weakening of Turkey in augment- 
ing the preponderance of Russia in 
the East; that it was sincerely inclin- 
ed to the French alliance, which it 
regarded as the best security for the 
peace of Euaope ; and that, as soon as 
the Eastern question was settled, it 
would gladly revert to the most friend- 
ly terms wim the French Government. 
At the same time, Count Appony and 
M.«d’Amim strongly represented that 
their courts were sincerely averse to a 
Continental war, hut much alarmed 
at the mi^itude nf the armaments 
preparing in France ; and that, unless 
they were discontinued, the German 
Comederacy must ana also, in which 
case no one couM guarantee even for a ; 
day the peace S[ Euroro. Impressed 
with these ideas, the King resolved to 
persevere in his paeidc ceurse, and as 
the only means cl securing it, to recall 
the Frenah deet from the Levant, and 
to make M. Guizot PrimI Minister in 
lieu (ffM. Thiers. Ord^wereaccord- 


venes, dont Teffst poorrait ratteindie an 
attge xneme ds sa paiamnca. Quant S la 
Iraee* eUs ne vent pas* ^ na /mu fitu kt 
' " ' r eUenevautiMUiSUene 


an 'de consemr eetts ContrSe. B pent 
anotne demeuiar posssasm liltedUaire de 


aloTB redoubleta d^eilbxts pour quo lea 4^ 
rions a interveiiir Solent atuai AkVOimldeo an 
Vioeroi qua la situation le comporte. Hals 
s*il est dans sea intentions de nsqizer la tbut 
pear le toot, da rfsqner pofmr li 

sMl esptra eniralnei lalwoe il toih^ 
tm dans nne da^^qse tUMm* 

eat entialner la FfSace one 
nhs ;«littse^^^ell8 



ingly sent out to Admiral Lalande, 
woo commanded in the Levant, to re- 
turn to Napoli di Romania ; and the 
French squadron, in deep dejection, 
set sail for the westward at the very 
time when the English fleet was di- 
vided, and steering lor Alexandria and 
Bwout.* 

67. The change which had occurred 
in the councils S France soon appear- 
ed in a note of M. Thiers to the allied 
Cabinets on Btii October. In that do- 
cument the French Minister receded 
altogether from the demand of the pa- 
chanc of Syria for Hehemet Ali, ^ 
contented himself with protesting that 
in no event would the dethronement 

S inced by the Porte agaiu^ the 
of Egi^ be tderated by the 
French Government" None of the 
Allies were contending for that extreme 
measure; so that, from this moment, 
the divei^nce of France from the other 
Powers on the Eastern question was at 
an end, and the danger to the peace of 
Europe had blown over. ** The dearest 
intsrosts of Europe," said M. ThTers, 
** are wound up with the preservation 
of the Turkish empira That empire, 
retained in a state of debasement, can 
serve no other end but to contribute to 
the aggrandisement of the neighbour- 
ing ^ates, to the destruction of the 
balance of power, and its min would 
immediately induce changes which 
wouldslter the free of the whole world. 
France, and the other Powers with her, 
have so thoroughly 
eventual result, in conceit with 
her allies, ^e has constantly and hon- 
estly contended for the preservation 
• « Oe ns mt pas aana uu vif d^lalalr que 
ron vlt Sbaxidoims«'alnallalh4fttre das Svm- 
mesa at la xndcosteBli6Sfeitt.g6s4^ UMWa- 
tant plus gnad qua I'on ■'S|midalt& akiivre 
l^eadre Asgkdsa as Byiie, qua 
4*aae cchlaloiVAvait excite mihOmUassuiides 
dqnipi^ at^qua chacus itsit luet itSire 
uSbama^ aoa devoir, soutanir 
pavilloo, at vengar oatte losgoe at cruSw 
adi^diiUarea^adefiiitasqiinopt, atfetoilt 
la cassr ^tousles nsMMeh 

laskldftSS ass iflsna i 

temps qua ' rasgadm rest* ^ 
cachte at ImpmaamUe 

ds ia iTt 11 

nous, X 25S, note. < 
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the Ottoinan empire, how deeply $o» 
ever the intereete of some of them may 
be involved ixl the preservation or ruin 
of that empire. Bnt the shores of the 
Black Sea m e more integral pert 
of the Ottontan empire than those of 
the Red Sea; and it is as essential to 
guaraiatee the independence of ISgypt 
and S^a as of the Bosphorus or the 
Hardanellea*’ But tlie Allies were 
entirely in accordance with France on 
this point, and were determined to en- 
force its observance by the Sultan ; so 
that there was no longer, after a rup* 
ture had been so near, any cause of 
difference between them.* 

68., Although, however^ the moment 
for a^ion had passed, ahid M. Thie;;^, 
by withdrawing the Frencli fleet fi*om 
the liSvant, had in effect yielded the 
point in dispute in the East to the allied 
Powers, yet he could not bring himself 
to abandon the illusion of a warlike 
propagandism in Euro])e, and insisted 
not only on raising the regular army to 
500,000 men, and calling out on per- 
manhnt duty 800,000 national guards, 
but on a bill of indemnity from the 
Chambers sanctioning all the warlike 
expenses already incurred. The ma- 

S of the Cabinet went with the 
) Minister in these demands, and 
insisted farther that the speech from 
the throne on the opening of the Cham- 
bers should announce them, and de* 
dare the resolution of the King to 
maintain and leave to his son the sa- 
cred deposit ^the natipual independ- 
ence which the Fref^i Itei^oMion had 
placed In his. hamls* The King hesi- 
tated, as Wi»ll he mighty at being a 






semeAt 6e sa If pense 
nn^ie im 

I naatM f A Ooni 


da 



party to such announcements. He 
knew that the ultimatum of the allied 
Powers had been delivered, and that 
the continuance of the warlike prepa- 
rations of France would be the signal 
for a general war. He refused, there- 
fore, to agree to such a speech on the 
raising of the armamento proposed; 
and toe consequence wb$, that 
Thiers and the whole Cabinet tendered 
their resi^ations, which were accept- 
ed, and M. Guizot and Marshal Soult 
were sent for to form a new Adminis- 
tration. 

69. Before the effect of this decisive 
change in French councils could be felt 
in European diplomacy, toe Eastern 
question had in efi^Set been I’esolved by 
still anore powerful negotiators. The 
cannon of the British fleet; had tom 
down the ramparts of Acre; they had 
done that which toe arms of Napoleon 
had left undone. Delivered from the 
inopportune presence of the French 
squadron, the British Admiral, after 
the fall of Beyrout, steered for that 
far-famed fortiw, and the standards of 
England weto again seen on toe theatre 
of the greatest exploits of Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion, the greatest reverse in 
the^rly carw ^Napoko^^ ^the 

along tie coast of iSyi^ towards the 
sout^ while a land force 12,090 strong, 
con^^ng of Turkish troops, reinforced 
by toe marines of the allied squadron, 
and 8000 mountaineers of the Lebanon, 
the w*hble oomma^ided by Commodore 
Napier, stormed Sidon on the 26th, 
tkou^ garrisoned by 8000 men. On 
this occasion the Arirnd^^ke Feniiuand 
of Austria was the first on the breach. 

Whiel!^mbetod%,000 men, 
and had .been niu^ shaken by the fall 
^ and a large part 

Jb^^ lheARIeSw Ibrahim himself re^ 
Bslbek, where 
hb hhdvtal^U p^ attended only by a 
ps^<^M<rucbs,^to Damascus. iKean* 
white ^ 

; Uhd bn the im of Octobei 
ntotmtiins 

.“W aA.;- 
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lbrahim» in which the latter were com- 
pletely defeated, with the loss of BOOO 
prisoners, besides 5000 who had pre- 
viously deserted. Finding it impos- 
sible to withstand the allied forces, 
the Emir Bechir, a strong partisan of 
Ibrahim’s, and chief of one of the 
niQjLintain tribes of Lebanon, had pre- 
viously concluded a convention, where- 
by he agreed, on condition of having 
his life and property secured, to return 
to his allemance to the Sultan, whom 
he immediately joined with all his 
forces. He was soon after received on ; 
board an English steamer at Sidon. 
These successes opened the gates of the 
liebanon, tlfo intrepid mountaineers of 
wh^ch, including tne great tribe of the 
Druses, smarting under the systethatic 
exactions of Ibrahim Pacha, all rose, 
and, issuing from their passes, flocked 
dottm to the sea-coast for arms, which 
'were quickly and amply supplied by 
the boats of the British squadron. The 
progress of the allied fleet and army 
was now a continued triumph. In a 
short time Tripoli, Tortosa, and.Lata- 
kia opened their gates, and no place of 
strength remained to the Egyptians on 
the coast but Acre, before wnich the 
allied fleets appeared on^the 26th Oc- 
tober. 

70. This far-famed fortress was at 
this tim# garrisoned by ^500 of Ibra- 
him’s best troops, besides 800 cavaliy, 
and its successflil resistance to 19’apo- 
leon had led to a very general opinion 
that it was imprc^able. A summons 
to capitulate having been disregarded, 
and 8000 marines and Turkish troops 
embarked on board the squadron, the 
whole was arranged, in two divisions by 
Adfnii*al Stopford, who had, the chief 
command. The attack waisi directed 
against the west lines and sonth &<^of 
ttio works. The former were aseailed 
by the Princess Chsflottei Pdweiiflil, 
Bellerophmi^ Revenge, Thunder, and 
rkj[ue» under the imm^lAte eomtoend 
of Admiral Kapier, with 
steaan^; the hitter; by the Edhiburgh, 
Behbow/ C^myefert, Talbot^ 

imd VThe ateamets 

.0<^n, Yesnriu% ^nd StrbihhoH tbpk 

alipositi^ a little in the ngto; And tired 
shells wi& great and pred- 


sion into the fortress. Admiral Sir 
R. Stopford took the lead, and com- 
menced the attack in the Phoenix 
steamer, though his flag still remained 
flying on board the Princess Charlotte. 

I Admiral Napier, his woi'thy colleague, 
led the way to the northward in the 
Powerful. The Turkish ship of the 
line and frigates, with the Austrian 
vessels, stood towards the south. An 
immense advantage was in the outset 
gained by the BrRish, in consequence 
of the Egyxftians misteking the buoya 
which the former had put down to 
mark the shoals for the positions 
where the ships were to anenor, and 
directing all their guns to these points, 
bflilding np the other embrasures with 
masonry to keep out the round and 
grape shot. In consequence of this 
error, the diips got into their anchor- 
age, within a hundred yards of the 
batteries, with scarcely any loss, just as 
Lord Exmouth had done at Algiers; 
and thus the action began at the dis- 
tance where alone ships can sucsess- 
fully contend with land-batteries.* 

71. The lire commenced at two p. m. , 
and immediately became extremely 
warm on both sides. The line-of-battle 
ships poured in broadside after broad- 
side point-blank against the batteries 
with extraordinaiy rajudity and pre- 
cision, while the air above was streaked 
ivith shells from the mortar-'vessels, 
which fell almost without exception 
in the bastions and on the rampaite. 
Meanwhile the Egyptians were not 
idle : well did they sustain, in that 
ti^g hour, the ancient fame of the 
Orescent. But it was all in vain ; the 
superiority of European arms and skill 


wss soon decisively exhibited, l^ipugh 
fcltey stood manfully to their guns de- 
spite the iron tempest which inces- 
ssntly battered the parapets and came 
in at the embmsnres, yet their shot, ill 
directed, did little execution oh the 
ieet, while «the ramparts were rapidly 
cranijS>liug and toon Ibegau to yau^ 

* 1 heard tmUpvtaai fhet ss thtee btiovs 

rroin nur |^I«st fHeud air Houston gteviutf 
ioring a spsech he made on 
It a puMto djiinef riyen te him 
30 Jamtm on. oeeeeioh of W te- 
bumnom teeEuxIno, wheitluthsd'ShgfeaUy 
flstingtdsheilhUueelf dmihg the Crimean waa 
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under the admlrobte direction and tie- 
mendcms vcigjit of nietal of the Eng- 
lish bfoadi^di^ At length, at a ^uar*^ 
ter paft font, a shell flkom the Qoigon 
penetrain^ the nrincipel magaadne, 
whidK itninediateiy blew np Wiih m 
exploion so tremendona that all hring 
bti hem sides ceased for some minutes. 
First IS stream of light shot straight up 
to a great height in the air, then a vast 
voluiSie of dark smoke, as from an 
eruption of Yesavius^ rose to the height 
of some thousand feet, with a roar 
which drowned even the thunder of the 
artillery ; next, after the lame of half 
a minute, the rattle of the fawng frag- 
ments on the roofs, bastions, ana in the 
water, made even the bravest thifll 
with horror. Farther resistance was 
nowipkpossible ; the ammunition of the 
fortress was neatly all destroyed : 1700 
men of the troops had been kilied or 
wounded by the esplosion ; and such 
was the consternation of the garrison, 
that as soon as it was dark part eva- 
cua^ the town, which was taken pos- 
session of at three on the following 
morning by the boats from the British 
sq^nadron. 

72. ' The capture of Acre was one of 
the greatest blows, and attended by 
the greatest results, ever struck by 
any nation. The immediate trophies 
of the victQ^ were great, but they 
were as nothiim compared to its Ulti- 
mate results. On the walls were found 
121 guns and 20 mortars mounted, 
besides 42 noti mounted, and in the 
store 27 brass field-pieces, and the like 
numbsr of mortars^ 22te Jess ef the 
Igyp^s was 2800 kUJSd snd^und^ 
eC^ apd 2200 lepers 



centrated in the plain of Balbek, be- 
tween the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
cut off from Egypt, surrounded by 
enemies, and whout any ’resources 
to carry on the war. These immense 
successeq had been gained with sur- 
prhdt^Iy little loss ; tor the allied cas- 
mdties in the bombardment of 
bad been only fourteen English and mur 
Turks k^ed, and forty-two wounded! 
^a loss altogether trifling compaiedto 
the magnitude of the success gained, 
and provhig that the Egyptian engin- 
eers. and gunners had been little skill- 
ed in their duties; for the English 
ships met with a very differ^t resist- 
ance when, fourteen yearl^ after, they 
come to ftice the batteries of Sebasto- 
pol* 

78. Thase decisive successes on the 
part of the English squadron, and, 
above all, the capture ofAcre, the key 
to the whole line of communication 
between £^;ypt and Syria, rendered 
fluther resStance on the ]^rt of the 
Pacha impossible. The English Cab- 
inet, on its side, was not less solicitous 
to come to an accommodation, and 
avert hostilities, fortwhidi it was 
wholly unprepai^ and with which, 
when they l^t their burden, it was 
certain the nation would be in the 
highest degree dissatisfied. With these 
dispositions gn both sides, anff the cer- 
tainty that France had withdrawn ftmn 
any active support of Jfehemet^Ali, it 
was not dflfiew to come to an accom- 
modation. CoinnmdoreTfapier,.on the 
part uf the alBed .Fbwsm, related, 
wjImU off iilexaudrisiihe offer,, that if 

the 

" huariliriim agafh^ 

i Mi^t mSi they 
TUsav;jfti&^.best\<»^ to 
m deseendants 
m M hereditary 

li^tfW^ese^lii^s lha tritn 

^a®^ ■ 
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cm question was thevefore resolred, 
by the acceptance of Mehemet Ali» 
without reserve, of the whole terms 
of the allied Powers. The stipulated 
evacuations took place, and before the 
middle of Febmary the Turkish iquad** 
Ton was restored, and the Eg^ian 
troops at all points had returned to 
th8 banks of l^e Nile. There was 
some dilficul^, in the first instance, 
in getting Aondial Stopford to rati^ 
the convention-^in conclnding which 
he said Commodore Napier had ex« 
cceded his powers*-attd in inducing 
the Sultan to depart from the sentence 
of oonfiscatiox^ronounced against the 
pacha of hki l!^p^n pacb^c ; but 
at length, by the wenuous efforts of 
the whole slued Powers, and especially 
of England, this too was effected, and 
the pacification of the East was com* 
plete. 

74. There remained only the con* 
elusion of a final treaty for tlie settle- 
ment of the East With equal judg- 
ment and delicacy, the ihmative in 
proposing terms n>r this purpose was 
left to France, and M. Guizot on the 
part of that power, made the following 
l^posels : 1. That the Straits of the 
Bo^horos and DardaneRes should be 
closed against ^ps of to of all na* 
tions, without distinction. 2. That 
the packalio of Egypt fix hereditary' 
right, should be secured! to Mehsmet 
An and his descendants. 8. That 
gnarahtees should he given for ameli- 
orating the condition of the Christian 
inhabuants of Syria. There was no- 
thing in these proposals which could 
p^ve rise to any division; the allied 

tout ee qua jpoiM^, at. de ms yts mSaie, 
pour me coocuier m bentos gribei d« sS 

Hauiesae, at leemueHsent 

VJutematlou dee Fmisaiicsa 
^vgi^fkfKfmU m’eit " 
i^que la 

et de 

qptl ]d«m a aa Bantaaia 



Powers themselves might have pro- 
posed similar terms. They were ac- 
cordingly at once accepted. TwO fir- 
mans were issued on the 13th February 
1841 by the Sultan, confirming Mehe- 
met All in his pachallc of E^pt in 
hereditary right, and in that or^bb, 
Daifour, Sennaar, and Kordofan in 
liferent, on condition of his remaining 
the vas^ of the Porte, and placing 
his fleets and armies in certain defined 
proportions at the Sultan’s disposal 
when required. One -fourth of the 
clear revenue of Egypt was to be paid 
to the Porte in name of tribute, and 
the ordinary forces to be maintained 
in the coun^ were limited to eighteen 
thousand men ; the whole of which, 
when required, were to be at the dis- 
posal of the Turks. This done, the 
fleet set sail from Aleznndria, and on 
the 16th March resumed its place in 
the Golden Horn. It consisted of nine 
ships of the line, eleven fri^tes, and 
four brigs, which were inspected with 
great pomp on their arrival by ili^Sul- 
tan, who beheld with transport as the 
reward of his concessions, the fleet, 
the sole bulwark of Turkey against 
Russia, long captive in the hands of 
his enemies, again moored under the 
walls of Constantinople, 

75. A convention, which became of 
great importance in after times, was 
signed on the 13th July 1841 by 
the whole allied Powers and Frcmce, 
which now resumed its place in the 
European family, defining the ^hts 
of Turkey and rqpign nations in the 
nari^tion of the Bosphorus and 0ar- 
daneues. By this convention it was 
stipulated^ — That the Straits of 
the Boaphorus' and the Bardonelkji, in 
cohformily with the ancient usage^ of 
the Ottoman empire, shall remain pef* 

iiheM 2. The Sultan 4e* 

elaT0% on Sis sfde, that he is fiimly 
resolved to maintain 
ancitintmle ef the empi^ in 
which it is f^idden tn vemeK 
of aR Mtas to enter % 

or % B^hormfi and in 
of whieh ^ese ' Stiaita 
c}o8e4f.'asiei% sa<^ T ' ' 
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sliall ho at |)ea^a. , S. His msjesty the 
Smpelror of Atistria, and their xnajes. 
ties the Kins; of the Krenchf Ihe Queen 
of Gr^t Rnta^ the King of PrusBiai 
and the Emperor {^ Russia, on their 
pert mage to respect that resolution 
of th4 and to act in conformity 

with the piii^ciide there expressed. 4. 
The Relent of the Ottoman em- 
pire Mng thus established and recbg- 
nise<h the Saltan reserves to himself 
the raght to grant firmans of passage 
to sn^ vesselb of war, which, in con- 
formity, with usa;^ am employed in 
the service of ambassadors of friendly 
Powers, fi. The Sultati reserves to 
himself the right to notify the terms 
of this .treaty to all th^ Powers with 
which he is on terms of amity, and to 
invite their accession to it** 

76. Such were the terms of this cel- 
ebrated treaty, which has ever since, 
till the breaking out of the great war 
of 16fi4, reflated the affairs of the 
East, and which pat a final period to 
the niidae ascendency which Hehemot 
Ali liad acquired by his powerful in- 
tervention in the war of Greece, and 
victorious career in that of Syria and 
Asia Minor. As peace had been con- 
cluded on the terms dictated by the 
allied Powers, and conse<|uenc6 of 
the victories ^ the British fleet, which 
alone had been engaged in hostilities, 
the utmost satif^tion was spread 
throughout the British empire, llie 
glorious triumphs wluch had immor- 
talised the cp^ksion of the late war 
renewed I nien beheld 
a pwe of twenty-five 
had n#her lessened 
^kened the courage, 
jsea and land ; and 
in; victorious in eV^ 
was, ettsbleld to 


seemed to be 
with joy tl 
years*; 

of . out fiooj 
that“ 
quarter^ 

a whlidi ishh ^sd dona 

h 'skndi^r’d^vad 
oyer,the\wHit?irf,^sriAK^^^^ 



Cmur-de-LiOn, again saw the standaids 
of St George conquering and to cOn* 
qUer. * 

77. These feelings were natural and 
excusable; and unquestionably the 
triumph of Acre shed as much lustre 
on the British onus as the treaties of 
Ifith July 1840, and 13th July 1841, 
did on the talents and influence of Tier 
diplomatists. Yet were the successes 
of this memorable period in a great 
degree deceptive ; the advantages 
gamed were more apparent than real 
— ^the seeds of greater jealousies were 
sown-— the foundation of a more ter- 
rible struggle laid than that which 
had just been appeased. Che alliance 
was concluded, an^fthe chances of war 
were^hasarded, in order to counteract 
the growing influence of France on the 
banks of the Kile, and lessen the dan- 
gers of the Ottoman empire on those 
of the Bosphorus. And unquestion- 
ably one set of dangers was obviated 
by its successful issue, for the author- 
ity of the Sultan over Egypt was re- 
estabUshed, and the imminent risk 
the Ottoman empire ran after the 
battle of Konieh ren^oved- But is 
thot the greatest danger whhih Tur- 
key really ran ? is it from the South 
or the Korth^that its independence is 
most sorionsly menaced I Has it no- 
thing to fear from the northem co- 
lossus, to wHom, by this treaty, the 
Enxine became, with the consent of 
all the European Powers, an inland 
inaccessible lake! Undertaken to res- 
cue Constantinople from the, |wri)QUs 
exUliisivo guardianship of Russia, tfie 
war kfi m $tiMm t4te*h-t6te t^Uh the 
in; ^ Black S^ea; intended to 
secure Britiidilnfluance iU the Isthmns 
of Sues, the bigbroad tb India, it left 
thiPaclm bound strong ties both 
of iuti^l^ andgmrim to thel'rencb 
Gisariimnsa^^ 1 1 : Tbe. ire^, 1641 


" ♦'«ia 


la iVjmce de n*avok psa 
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confimied, and made part of the pub*' 
li^ law of Europe, a nght» which had 
originally conceded to the Turk- 
ish empire for its protection ^en the 
Black Sea belonged to it as an inland 
lake, at tke very iimve , by the 
changes of fortune, that, sea Had hem 
turned into a Rusaim, Wce^ and that 
right in consequence become the great- 
^ of all dartgers to ita indepemeiiee. 
The terrible war of 1854, intended to 
terminate the fatal supremacy of Rus- 
sia in the watem of the Euxine, was 
the direct consequence of ihe treaty of 
1841, purchased by the Tictories of 
Beyiout and Acre ! 

78. These consequences, however, 
are not to be ascriM so much os a 
fault to the British Government in 
1841, as to the infatuation of counsels 
or prostration of national strength 
wlpch led to its refusing succour to 
the Ottoman Government when the 
Sultan allied for it in the last ex- 
tremity after the battle of Konieh in 
1833. In 1840 the crisis was immin- 
ent-^ Turkey could be rescued from 
destruction only by the forcible inter- 
^sition and close union Of the allied 
Powers, and Ldi*d Fahnerstou evinced 

sa r^erva Nos positions no sont pas Iss 
tiiSrnes: nos luouvemens dotvsnt peut-6tro 
Tester uidSpendsns, Que la Fraupe aaisse 
coiamo elle i'entendm; pour mol, Je garaemi 
touts ma Ifbertd d’action. On a tait ooirtre 
moi uu traits inl^ue et violent; fe li^tta- 
queral pas ceuz qui Vout signd; Je serai 
patient et moddid; mais je versetu is denii- 
ere goutte de mon sang, pour couserver i’em- 
pire que J'ai fondd. SI les Patosaaces se 
bomemt i Uoquer les cOtos de TEgypte et 
de la 8yrie, J*ai laa moyens dVittendre, et J'at- 
tendtal sans tirar I'epde; isais que I'on at- 
taque Saint Jean d’ACre on Akmdrie, oiie 
I'on cherehe 4 aUumsr Vlnsurrectton du 
et sor-le-cliamp JS donUeml Toidre b 
mdn fils de pasAer le linurus. Oi vent fairs 
une VendAe enSytieveut lea dSTrilaei de mon 
armde; j'en feral une dans FAste Kim me, 
od les populations se Ibvent A ma voiz. 
Je saw le rennSseutant de ITslainlsiue; Je 
m^damerai la guerre salnte, St tout bon 
Husubnan viendra se nnger derribre mol 
On croit m*ein^yer par une eoahtion dee 
quatra Fuinhmoes; Is iaurnl 'bkn la die- 
Boudre os ; maiebent edr Cinmnt^ple. 
J’aUnmiuei tmi fol mceadit que Fitorope 
sum Idea asses. de see propree adhtres, et 
Fempjm a^ 

xim Faatdt fott num deVoh; Je nseedumets 
IjSJ^OIOBjtd Ali AK, 

A’*g* I340J caireviooe, Dfer 

Xmit botA 


his vigour and ^dress in the manner in 
which ho reunited tliem to England for 
thb attainment of that important object. 
But it was otherwise when succour was 
refused to the Sultan by the British Go- 
vernment eight years before. Thatwas, 
p6rhaps,the most fatal and inexplicable 
omission ever made by the Calnnet of 
Great Britain. The much-wished-for 
opportunity had arrived. Turkey, in 
the agonies of dissolution at the hands 
of its rebellious vassal, had flown to 
England for protection ; a few sail of 
the line would have placed the capital 
ill safety, and the prestige of Muscov- 
ite supremacy would have been at 
once destroyed by the most important 
of its pi'otected States having volun- 
tarily placed itself under the tfgis of 
anotner and a rival power. Instead 
of this, what did England do? Slie 
Tifmed auccour ; threw the Ottomans 
into the arms of Russia, who extoited, 
as the price of her protection, the 
Treaty oT Unkiar-Skelessi, which con- 
verted the Euxine into a Russian lake ; 
and left the forts of the Bosphoru^vza^, 
drvia to the bastions of Sebastopol, with 
a few sail of tiie line, ill-manned, to 
combat eighteen line-of-battle ships, 
the skill of whose gunners England 
afterwards so fatally experienced oii 
the ramparts of the Malakolf and the 
Redan ! Thus are nations led to de- 
struction by the want of foresight in 
the national councils. * 

79. But this Want of foresight, es- 
pecially in relation to ^reigu atfairs, 
was qf a very recent origin in the 
British councils.^ Mr Pitt, in 178^, 
had put a bridle in the mouth of the 
Czar, and in conjunction with Prussia 
atrestixt the maim of the united Mus- 
covite and Austrian armies whfti on 
the lughroad to Constantinople. But 
the England of 1789 was not the Eng- 
land of 18^* The Befonn Bill had 
banished foresight fri>m the natinnal 
councils, preparation from the nation- 
al hrmimienm. Bo vehenient had t^e 
paadmi for economy become in odnse^ 
quence of the ascendency of 
of shopkeepere in the 
and the stmtenedstate of ^ 
foom the cohlsnietibn of the .du*iency» 
that theBom of Commoii;Vas un- 
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able to Bi9|»pUes to Govei^ment 
adequate to upbtoidiiig tbe uational 
inAuetuce in the affbks of the world. 
Thenoe th« lots of the long- desired 
opportunity of snfmlaht^g^lhueia at 
CSmsMt^nople in 1838. The British 
Obvexmnent openly aVoved, when ap^ 
plied^to W the Turkiidi for ancoonr, 
that they had neither ships nor men 
to sehd. The whole subsequent diffi- 
culties of the Eastern question, and 
the dreadful and costly war which af- 
terwards became necessary to repair 
the itonsequeaces of this omission, 
arose, from that inconsiderate and 01- 
timed reduction of the national arma- 
ments, whi<^ rendered It impossible 
to ts^e advantage of this golden op- 

T^e high jK)siti<m which the 
English oocupm m the world* in con- 
sequence of the victories of Beyrout 
and Acre, and the peace which follow- 
ed them, must not render us blind to 
the ma^tude of the dsng^ which 
the country incurred in entering upon 
that hazardous conflict. The whole 
regular forces of Oieat Britain at that 
time under 100,000 men, of whom 

three-fourths were absorbed in Irekiid 
and the oolonies. Kot more than 
25,000 men and 40 guns could have 
been collected to defend the coasts of 
the Channel from the invasion df a 
power which had 800,000 men and 
800 pieces of cannon at '4ts disposal 
Even in the navy, the right arin of 
England's stMg^ we had beooms^ 
from bUnd infrrior to our 

ancisnt rivals. ; had fliteen 

ships line in the Hediterr^ean i 

when tlie conflict; 11 ^^ Imndn^t in 
1841^ a^; Eng^ My nine. The 
wlmA liniMibattls nhipf in conrinisr { 
skm onlT 1% instead 

of lOO^ during wur vrem 


constantly at sea* ' Sir Charles Adam, 
a lord of the Admiralty, had said in 
his place in Parliament two years be- 
fore, that it was a mistake to say Eng-* 
land was wholly defenceless, for me 
had tkree ^ipa of the Hne and three 
frigatei to ^ard the coasts of the 
Cluinnel— b&g just half the force pos- 
sessed hy Denmark when assailed^ by 
Great Britain in 1807 ! Yet, with all 
this deplorable prostration of strength, 
the Gk>vemment of England held its 
head as high, andassumm as dictatorial 
a tone in foreign diplomacy, as when 
she pomessed 200 snips of the line, 
and 1000 vessels of wax bore the royal 
flag 1 Gieat Britain escapd the enor- 
mous peril of this Vnconsistent line of 
condnot at this period, not from the 
wisdom of her own councils, but the 
strength of her allies ; war was avert- 
ed, not because slie was irresistibla in 
the Mediterranean, but because the 
German Confederacy had 800,000 men 
ready to appear on the Rhine. But 
she was not equally fortunate on every 
other oocasion ; and the sequel of her 
history shows what lamentable conse- 
quences it induced in ,1.854, and what 
team of blood her people riled for a 
conduct which was nowpursued amidst 
the loud Bpi^use of tka unthinking 
multitude, invested etisting insti- 
tutions with the irresponsible govern- 
ment of the bountiy. England never 
incurred such danger as she did at 
this period, from the senseless Combi’* 
nation of arrogance of conduct with 
impotence in preparation ; and it is 
no enUggen^n, but the simple his- 
torical, truth, to assert that 3m was 
broa^t neM>^ ^ y^^rs 

by m eoiiUril^oUB of the fteform 
Em thun ri^e been eiri)^ by the 
aiabt^n of Louis aIY. or rito genius 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

FB4NCE, FBOM THE SOCIAL ESTABLISHMENT OF LOtTtS PBtLIPFE*S GOVEHN* 
MENT IN 1834 TO THE FALL OF COUNT MOLD’S AOUIKISTAATION IN 
THE END OF 1S87. 

1. From the overthrow of the throne that which immediately succeeds a 
of Charles X.* in July 1880, to the successful evolution, and no prostra- 
result of the elections in Octo^r 1834, tion of the public liberties so coniplete 
France had been in a continual state as that which follows tiie triumpn of 
of turmoil «nd disouietade. The an. an insurrection commenced in their 
archical foction, b^ whoso temporary name. 

union with the 8oiwpeot8ie that revolu- 2. The elections of June 1834, as 
tion had been effected, but who, by already mentioned, carried on amidst 
the establishment of a regular govern- the terror produced by the recent Ee- 
ment, had been, ei/they conceived, publican outbreak, so cruelly repressed 
cheated out of its fruits, had been in- oy the slaughter in the Hue Tiunsjio- 
defatigahle in their efforts to overturn nain, had given the Government so 
the monarchy of their own creation, decided a minority in the Chambei's 
But aU these endeavours had been in as to leave the discontented no longer 
vain. The Government of Louis Phil- any hope of being able to disturlS it. 
ippe had succeeded, m the first mo* In his opening speech on Slst July to 
ments of popular triumph, in obtain- the Chambers, the King said, with 
ixkz a vast mcrease to the army, the truth : IVherever criminal enter- 
ai^tlons of Which had been culnvated prises have induced a deplorable strife, 
with the most sedulous care ; and by the national cause has tnumphed; the 
its aid, and the support of the National Guard and the army, whose 
geoisUf n9w thorbu^y awakened to a noble devotedness you will appreciate 
sense of its danger, they Ifod succeeded as well as myself, have repressed dis- 
in repelling all the attacks made by order with as much eneigy as fidelity; 
their former supporters against them, and the peaceable execution of. the 
The Buppresakm of the insurrection in laws passed in the lyt session has 
Lyons had dispelled the dreams of the proved the weaki^ ofw anarchists, 
St Simonians and Socialists in the and restored conffdence to the nation/’ 
manufacturing towns ; the defeat The first vote of the Chamber, on the 
the revolt at the Gbia^ of St, H8ii trial of strength for the election of its 
and the Bus T^hshonab had dasl^^ .1^ seemed, as already men^- 
to the earth Ihs^hcpeB the EepubU- ibned, to justify this confident ^one ; 
cans in the cApitid^ The BoyehstWin for#eUinisterfol candidate, M.2)upin, 
the west eqnaHy had 247 ygtes; the C^p<toion» M- 

the Mure of tim db Lafitti^ 88; the Royalist, BL Bf^er- 
Vbnsedlles and in 2 a em CoEard, 24 ; Bi^on, the ]^apo|e* 

when eniskSted % presence of a onlst^ 4; ajd M. Odtibn Ba^ the 

wpreseatjnvejrfiheli^j^^ 

fmr a of only 8- The Ministerial trinifi]^ ^ 

aftiim hy of emis; ; All m dis^ complex end nothing m 

epi^ted out and Governmmit bat to malm a 

di^i^iiagWhKiheee'i^ ' '' 

iissd benne^^ , 8. ;irapohM)it had^^A 

th^bnngoveraMi^^ ImewhowiatskeadtantSge^^^^ 
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situation, when, after the battle of 
Marengo, lie said, in answer to those 
who wero speculating on the causes 
of his success, **ETe^hing has sue* 
C6ede4 with me, because I was for aU 
the world a liviku amnestv.'* Na- 
ivoleon was right : but it belongs only 
to tho noble-minded to carry out tliese 
noble words ; and it is not to be for- 
gotten that, ev^en in his case, no less 
than a hundred and thirty of the 
most dan^rons Jacobins had been 
transported en masse, on pretence of 
their accession to the iiifemal-machiiie 
conspiracy, without any trial, by a 
zneasum, as he called it, of the ^*haiUe 
police** No pnnishinents had yet been 
inflicted for the late serious insuri^ec- 
tions; and the King thought, with 
reason, that justice must bo satisfied 
1)cfbre the voice of mercy is heard. *ln 
addition to this, there were less credit- 
able reasons which led to the amnesty 
at that period being refused. The 
little, and indeed all ordinary men, 
are devoured by small jealousies, per- 
soiihl irritation, and ignoble thirst for 
vertgeance. These dimcnlties ere long 
appeared in the Cabinet itself. The 
question of a general amnesty was 
brought forward in the Chamber, and, 
from the numbers on all sides inter- 
ested in it, excited the warmest atten- 
tion. Ministers, however, were di- 
vided upon the subject, and not less 
upon tho reduction of the army, which 
was loudly demanded by tlie Chamber, 
and as stroimlx opposed by the veteran 
mneral. This led to a change. Mar- 


shal Sonlt, whose age and mfirmlties 
rendered him little qualified to sustain 
the labours of office, resigned Ms situa- 
tion as Prime Minister on the 16th 
July, ^ and was succeeded by Marshal 
Cers^ who made it his princiml ob* 
ject* 1^ repeated and earnest oeclara* 
tious of a detemination to economise, 
to allay tho tenors of the large body 
in the CbamW, which wy, with rea- 
son, alarmed at the enormous enpoadi^ 
ture of Goremment* 

* The timiwdiato muss of MsnM 
restaMtiou wma ffiyiston m the k 

Whim he was 4a the mtaoiitn the 
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4. Vainly,^* said M. Dupin, from 
tlie President B chair, ‘Mias the (cham- 
ber proclaimed, iu three successive 
addresses, that it is indispensable to 
bring down tho expenses to a Wei 
with the revenue, and to labour in- 
oossantly to restrain Ministers within 
the limits of the budget The con- 
trary has constantly come about : the 
expenses have invariably exceeded th<* 
receipts, and the limits even of the vote 
of credit have been frequently outstep- 
ped. Yet the Chamber of Deputies 
enjoys the initiative in France ; it fixes 
by allocation to each department tho 
burdens which are to weigh upon tho 
country. It should no longer tolerate 
the system of forcthg money from th<j 
treasury, by coming, after it is over, to 
pay expenses which, despite itself, have 
been incurred. ** These bold words wore 
hailed with rapture by the Opposition, 
who considered them as a deckmtlon 
of war by the President of the Cham- 
ber against the Ministiy; but they 
were ere long re-echoed by the Prime 
Minister himself. The same desire 
of economy," said Marshal GCnird, 
“which animates the (^hamlKjrs directs 
also the Government ; it is for it a 
question of honour and interest Tho 
nmt rule which I have laid down for 
all the departments of government is 
to abstain from all votes of (fedit, and 
even, if possible, to keep their expen- 
diture within the sum voted. " These 
w'ords diffused general satisfaction, and 
materially added to the popularity of 
the new Minister. 

latter; Snd the King agreed with the diet, 
end sent the Duke of Rovfgo, Upon whioli 
Sonlt resigned. This, however, was rather 
the pretext than the real ground of hto retii e- 
ment The true reason wa^ hts decided Api 
nion that, in the disturbed state of Franeo 
wlihin, and Ita threatening relations witliout. 
no reduction of the army could be effectea 
with safety— a point upon which it was well 
known majklty of the Ohsmbers was on 
the other side. The force of the French 
army at thh period when he resigned was as 
follows:*— 

InftBitry, .... gD^lOO 

Cavslry, * . . . 40,000 


SR nsarr*. sst 


Totsh . . amaoo 

— Carsriouu, JHx 4wi dte ItmU vitt 

m, 10, nolo. ^ 
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5. But it was not so easy to get over 
the question of an amnesty as over 
that of economy, for there was justice 
to be satisfied by punishment^ animo- 
sities to be satiated with vengeance^ 
and terrors to be allayed by severity. 
Marshal Gerard, with the feeling of a 
brave soldier, openly inclined to the 
huihane side : forget and forgive was 
inscribed on his banner. He support- 
ed that opinion with the utmost vigour 
in the Council ; and the same view was 

which^as^aturally anxious to ^tain 
a screen for their political coac^utom. 
But the King and the majority of the 
Council, regwding such a step as an 
indirect Censure dh the measures of 
severity which had been adopted, aand 
perilous, before terror had been struck 
into the disaffected of all parties, were 
eciually decided on the other side ; and 
the consequence was, that the Marshal 
resigned his situations both as Prime 
Minuter and Minister at War. The 
King conferred the latter office, which 
conld not be a day vacant, on Admiral 
de lligny, who was transferred there 
from the Foreign Afiairs ; and ‘he in- 
trusted Count Mol4 with the arduous 
task of forming a Minisl^. This 

S roved, however, a more difficult un- 
ertakiug than had been anticipated ; 
and for ssnie weeks there was a sort of 
interregnum, with no Prime Minister 
at all Albeit the King of the Barri- 
cades, Louis Philippe, was not yet bro- 
ken in to the constitutional maxim, 
** Le Roi r^gne, et ne gouveme pas,” 
and no smalfdiffioultv was experienced 
in reconciling his inolinationB with the 
views of the minority of the Council 
Al^length the difficulties were over- 
come, and the Mtmitewr of 10th Nov. 
announced the new Ministry as fill- 
lows: Tlie ragnations of MM. de Rig- 
ny, Thiers, Omsot, Buehatel, and Her- 
mann, embracing the whole strength 
of the Doctrinaira partyi were accept- 
ed, and the following gentlemen were 

l^e of Bassano was nan^ President 
of the Council and Minister of the In- 
x^r ; M. Bresson, then ambassador 
nt Berlin, of Foreim Affairs | General 
Bemai'd, of War; M. Chatles Dupin, 


of the Marine and the Colonies j M. 
Teste, Minister of Commerce; M. 
Passy, of Finance. Of the w^hole for- 
mer Cabinet, M. Persil, the Minister 
of Justice, alone retained his portfolio. 

6. As the new C’abinet was almost 
destitute of talent, and nearly all the 
iutelleetiial strengih would, it was fore- 
seen, be ranged on the side of Opposi- 
tion, Government w^as very desirous to 
obtain for itself the support of a ma- 
jority of the Chamber. It w'as accord- 
ingly convoked for the Ist December, 
instead of tiie 29th, to which it stood 
adjourned. Before that time arrived, 
however, the fate of the new Ministiy 
was sealed. They were unable to with- 
stand the storm of ridicule with which 
tliey wero assailed ; they did not enjoy 
the confidence of the King ; and being 
conscious of their oim incapacity for 
the conduct of afiairs, they voluntarily 
i^signed, after holding office only eight 
days, and the former Ministiy was re- 
stored, and officially announced in the 
Motiiteur of the 19th. The only new 
Ministers w’ere, Marshal Mortier, ^ho 
succeeded Gerard as Prime Minister 
and Minister at War, and Admii'nl 
Duperr^, who became Minister of Ma- 
rine. Thus terminated this long min- 
isterial crisis ; but the minds of men 
were not made up on the stability of 
the new Goveinmeut, and great anx- 
iety was felt in all quarters for tlie 
vote of tho Chamber which might de- 
cide its fate. 

7. The prospects of ^e new Minis- 
try were consiacri^ly improved by tlm 
favourable accounts which wore re- 
ceived in the latter part of this year 
from the colony of Alters. Tlie crisis 
in tliat important settlement seemed 
to be passed, and every successiv^post 
brought more favourable accounts of 
its rapid p^ipgieas in population, m- 
sourcos, and industry. In the town of 
Algiers itself, the streets were widened, 
cleaned, andadomed with buildings in 
tlie European style, whose handSnne 
itonts bespoke the incxeasing opulence 
of their mhabitants, as well ae tha 
active spirit end enlaiged resonreea of 
the Government Inonsfiy and omn- 
mei'ce were rapidly augm^&ring, and 
the roads made by tlie soldi^ into 
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tl^ interipr did as much iu opening a 
vent for tiia produce of i^e ootmiiy, as 
it added to &e secnrify of the Indus- 
ttf whfoh pMuced itf by the facility 
they^ a&nied of milltaiy tiuostt Ex- 
tennve^ distmts were drains and 
brought itndst the plough, which foom 
time mimimiod^had b^n pestilential 
marshes; ^ whole agriwtuiul pro^ 
du^oda of. Eiiiope» and especially 
wheatv^'dourished as in ancient times 
in obimdance; and in addition to that> 
the pnMuctions of the tropics^ sugary 
cotton, indigo, and oochineal, were 
succes^lly introduced. When it was 
known in Algeria that it bad been 
detenrifoed by Government at home 
to retain the colony, universal satis- 
faction was di^Ehsed ; the Works, both 
public and private, were prosecuted 
with redoubled activity, and the pro- 
vince promised again to become^ as it 
had so long been in former timesi the 
granary of the Eoman Empire. Hos- 
tilities in the province of Bona still 
continued on the frontier with the 
of (k^^tantina, a powerful diief in tiie 
interior; bat althou^ success was in 
some degree varied, it on the whole 
indined to the side of. the fretich;*| 
and at length the Bedonin& 6000 
strong, Were defoated in a decisive 
encounter, which for a time mspended 
their predatory incurtipna. 

8. Great was the anxiety felt on all 
sides for the iivst trid of strength be^ 
tween the parties ; for the diviaioa on 
tile choice ii ^ President on this oc- 
camoii had aJbrded ho. real test of 
thefr, relative 

had beeat c^tedfby a Ojombination of 
the iChhtte parties^-^ 

hot by tim taken nz^ly- ^ It 

was eft aMndment^^ 
address that iilie tiial tooik pku^ and 
it gave rjae to the. ihost |#iu>n|ohs 
diseussiom ^ 



uul gmimd of principle »ul untional 
dignity : be foithful to yourselveB and 
to your noble independence, and you 
have nothing to foan Heretofore you 
have denounced as a serious danger 
the perpetual instability of men end 
of measmes,— -an inatabilily whidi haa 
gone for to lessen the oohsideratiQh of 
political power. Let this be a warn- 
ing to you to preserve your own : 
never was it more neceasary to the 
country, to the royalty which you have 
awom to defend, and to which We will 
alweys form a rampart, and os a bar- 
rier against the malevolent passioiia 
which attack, and the crecklessiiess 
whi<^ oomprmniBeS ii '* 
do^ Veilea under vagne generalities, 
these andsimilarworda were a sufticient 
indication M the intentions of the Op- 
positioU to rear np the Chamber into 
a counterpoise to the Crown, and to 
force upon the latter a policy, espe- 
cially ih regard to the amnesiy which 
so violently agitated tiie public mind, 
at variance witii the settled determin- 
ation of the Cabinet M. Guizot ac- 
cordingly endeavoured to drive them 
into some more tiinglSle and disthict 
charges against tiie Government ‘ 1 
will not said bOi in t^y, ^'discuss 
the terms of the Address : 1 do not 
understand that its princlpliB are seri- 
ou% contested. 1 will not provoke a 
debajfo upon nothing; but I assert it as 
an inecmtestlble fact tbnt it was tins 
very uncertainty, now so much com- 
plioned ot whiim,^ by enervating power, 
imposed us th^ necessity oi retir- 

ing; Wo shhuld have foiled in ml our 
duties tpworda codntiiy and the 
Cbamber if wo had otmssu&d to b@ar 
anyhm^ir .a responstidtity wlmn lib- 
erw of act|en wasi^ ts^ oi^y. Our 
princ{{difo;/km lidiE tbo .iBimie. From 
^ it d«^d 

that ' longer con* 

j;i>‘!sit©y;^tnah WiU 

r.iRfoe>S6dt;:8b> 

' ■'' "'.'Will''W 

iwr 

. . 

j.pdvi^fc! 
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. We bring no aocue- 

ation against the Chasnwr, aa 
been erroneously pretended; W *d» 
dress ourselvea to it fi:ankly and eeri* 
onsly; we only ask, ‘I>o yon, or do 
yon not, give your support to the Ad- 
ministration?’^” 

10. It was sufficiently p]lain» from 
Iheie words, that the re»gnation of 
the former Minist^ had bmii owing 
to a deeper cause than appeared upon 
the surface, and that it was more than 
either tlie question of the amnesty or 
an economical reduction of the army 
which was really at issne. The King 
and the Chtober had come to be at 
variance upon a vital point of policy, 
and it was as yet lihdecided whi^ was 
to obtain the mastery. M. Lanzet 
openly announced this, and hinted 
not obscurely to the alarming conse- 
quences which might follow a vote 
substantially one of want of cond- 
denoe in the Ministiy. Poubtless,” 
said he, ** the ChamDer is entitled, to 
refuse its support to the Minisby; 
doubtless it may even prefer an imcua- 
ation against them, if it finds in the 
past conduct o^ the members serious 
grounds for suspecting them lor the 
future. Hiis, however, is one of those 
desperate remedies which is reserved 
for ai^tions where no other extrica- 
tion of a0airs is jpossible. When the 
signal of this is once gfren, it ie as 
much as to say, the royal prerogative 
lias been puidied to the will, and al* 
ready the thunder of revolution is 
lieaid in the distaaoe." The decision 
of the Chamber, however, adioumed 
tlie danger, and terminated for the 
time the ministerial it^risis ; the Ad- 
drau was imported by a majority of 
77, the numbem being 18d to 107. 

11. Bnt allhoe^ w tta# IfinisHy 

had g(^ a decided minority in the 
Chamber/ they ;soon expetmoed an 
in^persme difficulty in thmr Prime 
Jliiuster. a ftank 

i loya): solder,' of hi^h and 
* ble charaemi^ »w»s beipter 
q^uim m the oontesta <ii th/ field 
than the teum. His lofty stature^ 
UMmaaatdte ear, and 

which wcmld ha;vev <^^ 

sui^ reii^act in the field of battle or In 


a chomp cloa, were of no avail in the 
Chamber of Peers, where a thoroU^ 
knowledge of parties, ready elocution, 
and acquaintance with every subject 
which came on for discussion, were the 
only qualities which were of any im- 
nonance. Of these he was entirely 
destitate ; indeed, he had so little the 
emumand of language that, when called 
on to speak, he could scarcely arti- 
culate a few words.. He had accepted 
the onerous charge Of Prime Miuister 
on ^e express condition that he was 
to be pennitted to resign when he de- 
sired it ; and in the end of February, 
finding himsidf no longer equal to the 
task, and perceiving a divergence of 
opinion arising between M. Thiers and 
M. Guizot, the groat auppozto of the 
Cabinet^ he tendered his resignation, 
which was accented. The im- 
mediately sent ior Marshal Soult, and’ 
pressed him to resume his place os 
Prime Minister ; but to this the Mar- 
shal had insuperable objections, unless 
under a pledge that the military estab- 
lishment of the country should ^ot 
be reduced, a condition to which it 
was well known the Chamber would 
not accede. Fatigued witli the mili- 
tary and politicaT labouro of a long 
life, he si^ed for repose, and had no 
inclination to exchange the peace and 
tranquillity of his beautilui country 
retreat for the storms and contests of 
the capital. He resisted all the in* 
stances of the King, therefore, and de- 
clined; the appointment; and W his 
advice it was coiderretT on the Huicb 
DX BJtooLix, wnS, as one of them- 
selves, was acceptable to the Poefrin' 
aires, and whose eloquence and sbili* 
ties pointed him out as well qualified 
l<w the commanding situation.* He 
was appointed President of the Coun* 
cU ana Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
the Cpunt de Bigny, who formerly 
held the latter situation, was appmnt- 
ed ad^iwUrint Minister at. WBr,.^ilh 
a pennanent seat in the Cabmiet^ hot 
tub was reserved 

enpe fiw Mamhal Mais^ 
sador gt St Petersburm 
tbOofficev Shortly beioRff 
leynmd, whose M 
severely &oia the oaxhate 
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*\pas rolieved^ at his earnest request^ of 
that embassy,, which was conferred on 
Count PosEZO dl Bor^o. 

12. ^This ministerial crisis, which 
had now hu^ without intermission 
for sii months, ai^pears at first sij^ht 
an ii^xplicable dmamstance, cousi- 
derini the immense mmority which 
the l^nisteml candidate had obtained 
at thef election of the President of the,] 
Chamber, the usual trial of strength 
of parties in Fratiba But a little cw: 
sideiution must show that it arose 
that' minority itself. The terrOr eX* 
cited among all the holders of property 
in France, nom the lupeated insurrec- 
tions and daring lanmiage of the anar- 
chical faction, had become such that 
they had all united inreturninga Cham- 
l)er which might oppose it : thence the 
large majority which supported 
Dupin as President. But when the 
victory was gained, and the terroiists 
put down, the usual divisions conse- 
quent on success at once appeared. 
Each of the sections, of which the Gov- 
ernment majority been composed, 
strove to work ont the victory for its 
own profit^ and openly aspired to nomi- 
uat^g the Ministry, and getting the 
whole patronage of the State at its 
disposal. The Centre, or Tim 
as it was called, whose junctaon with 
the Hinisterialisto had so materially 
swelled that msjority, were particu- 
larly loud in the assertion of their 
pretensions, and MarshalGerard'sMiii- 
Istry, whose i|»otto was economy, had 
been its creatute.' the King was 
equally infiexlble on the otliet side ; 
be wes by no means broke into, the 
l&V 0 ii 4 t^ mindni of the liberal U 
Boi i^gue, et ae gouvetne p^."’ On 
the he wae mote ihan ever 

determine to exercise hi<| own judg* 
meut on. the ma^« 

M. mieh inculcated, the 

doc^e Kii^^ould 



sb many parties, each desirous to turn 
the crisis to its own profit, the King 
was encouraged to hope that, by per- 
severing in his policy, it might in the 
end be crouued with success. The 
Momrdty was for the time firmly estab- 
lished, but the Ministry rested on a 
most insecure basis; and, as in Eng- 
land after the passing of the RcfSrm 
Bill, and from the same cause, the 
Cabinet began to totter foom the mo- 
ment of its triumph. 

IS. Albeit united at present in a cor- 
dial support of the Doctrinaire party, 
of whicn they constituted the strengm, 
M. Thiers and M. Guizot were begin- 
ning at this time to exhibit symptoms 
of divergence, andf'it was the percep- 
tiotv of that which was onufuiij!|c of 
Marshal Mortier's retireineui^r^^JOf 
not merely personal rivahy which' oc- 
casioned this. They both aspired* to 
be Prime Minister; but, independent 
of thU, their prinoij^esflmd associations 
were essentially different K Thiers 
was essentially revolutionary, but it 
was revolution coerced and directed by 
the Sabre of the Emperor. He had no 
associations mth la v^lle Fraim; tho 
ancient stock of tho Bourbons was to 
him ah abomination ; he felt through- 
out a cordial hatred at the regime of 
the Restoration; and when Charles X. 
was overthrown, he only worked ont 
his»prinoipl^ in contributing to its 
down&lL He was the friend of order, 
hut it was order emanSting from and 
supported by revolution, and crushing 
the opposite {actions with the sword 
of des&tiSm wielded by the hands of 
Bepomicans. M. Guizot in all these re- 
sp^WusesBepl^ty different Deeply 
versed in. the sntiqui^» k perf^t 
master of the history of Fhmce, he 
wfis stsxmjidy W^ed by the tiudition^ 
andMhm the am^nt monhrdiy. 
Too ih hii ideas, and.t^ 

Well veM :m preseut affsirs 
the ctmm which ^liliaiSk* 

" ^ of i 782 ,it® au i „ ^ _ 

, . iiecessities of 

lihe i^d bf f^mni ' 
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the Revolution of July as n eompTOmise 
between these contending principles-- 
be served it, when once estabii^ed, 
with cordiality and fidelity -^and he 
indul^ in the sanguine hope that, 
like the English Revolution of 1688, 
it would becoopte the opening of a long 
era of prosperity, fre^m, and gran- 
dear to France. 

14, The Bake de Broglie, who now 

assumed the arduous duties of Prune 
Minister, was different from either of 
these eminent men, and formed, os it 
were, an intermediate link between 
them and the throne. Of lii^ rank 
and polished manners, he had imbibed 
Liberal ide^, and acauired the power 
of expressing themwith eloquence from 
the conversation of Madame de Stadl, 
whose daughter he had espoused. From 
the brilliant genius of the mother he 
had taken his principal views, both of 
present events and the fiitare destinies 
of society. Like her, he had regarded 
the Restoration as an era of emancipa- 
tion from the servile despotism of the 
Empire, and the only period in which 
real freedom, equally distant from 
courtly comiption or dem<>cratic des- 
potism, had ex&ted in France. He 
was strondy opposed, however, as Ma- 
dame de ota61 would doubtless have 
been had she lived to see it, to the or- 
donnance%of Polignac^and, lik^ Guizot, 
accented the throne of Ldiiis Philippe 
as the only possible compromise oe- 
tween the opposite principles of des- 
potism and revolution. His abilities 
were not of the highest order, but the;]^ 
were of the most available de^ptiqin ; 
aud he had lived so much in the society 
of the most superior men and women, 
that he had becpihe impregnated vitli 
thei^ ideas^ S&d dioue in qonversatioh 
with a lustre not his own. ° n 

15. the first difficulty ynik. whiqb 
the hew Minislky had to contend wjits 

mtoag.frnm continued' do- 
United 8(tates for a sett^et 
^eirbhtg^sian^^ clidmfbr 
Whieb^ 

as m^ti^med, had arisen out 
of thrir eUims ^rininriee infiipM on 
Jliie memb^ of , thb Uhion % the 
prhn and ¥Uan decrees of Hapokom 

' : '■■ ■ ' 'V 'T' ^ 


It Was impoffiible to deny the justice 
of the American demand, for it was 
founded on a treaty concluded in 1831, 
by General Horace Sfibastiani, with the 
American Government, and was for the 
p^ise sum which he luid agreed the 
French Government should pay as an 
Indemnity. The King, accordingly, 
admitted its jnstics, and the Cabinet 
had long been solicitous that the treaty 
should oe ratified and the debt dis- 
chaxged. It was not so easy a matter, 
however, to get the Chambeir to agree 
to this, bur£ned as the finances were 
with a veiy laige military establish- 
ment and extravagant budget, little in 
harmony with their economical ideas. 
The ratification had been refused, ac- 
cordingly,,upon various pretences, in 
the last session. Upon this the Ame- 
rican President inserted in his address 
to Congress, in tlie bednnipg of the 
winter, a very severe, and even menac- 
ing^ paragraph, regarding reprisals on 
French property.* When this message 
Was known in France, it excited Ihe 
most violent indignation ; and so v3ie- 
ment was the clamour that the French 
I envoy was recalled from Washington, 

I and bis passports offered to the Ame- 
rican Minister at Paris ; though, at 
the same time, a vote of the requisite 
amount was demanded from the Cham- 
ber. There could be no doubt that the 
American Government, though right 
in the main question, were wrong in 


* ** Since Fiaaeo, In riolatifin of the eneage- 
ments uadlertMceii bv its imnieter, leaident 
here, has so UelayeiRita resolntionB on tin 
anideci, that they CHiinot he commimfeate^ 
to mil Congreaa, 1 propose that a law should 
he passed MiwrUing repriaiiUmlMproperi^ 
<iif if In me ensuing session a law 

is not passed for the payment of theileht. 
This is nut done in the view of intimldatkui; 
France is too well known to permit of Such a 
thing being thought of; but only to demon- 
strate the ftxe^deteri»ln&Uon of the Obvern- 
mentpf the Untted States to osuse its rights 
to be lEespected. The French OavemUT^* 
by doing what &lf has wcomidi^k be J 
will spare th#Oovei!nment of the. 

States the neceeetty of tal^ i 
into their own hon^ and save „ 
p^es from that oonfiw^tfiofi j 
American vOttisens have so long ^ 

Oat eifimr teprisals or 

(STS, WS. 
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th6 Wfty in which they proposed to 
mike their claim eifectiam ; for this was 
to be done, not hostilities against 
the State, but by eeising the property 
of in their fiwboors, or on 

the high ssaa tiU enough had l^n 
collected to dischaige the debt The 
PVench Government accordingly, re- 
plied in a dj^fied, and yet ooncilia* 
torv tone, to uie Pr^ident’a message, 
and by degrees more reasonable views 
began to be entertained on both sides.* 
The American Congress soothed the 
irritated feelings of the French, by de- 
clining to pass a law in terms of the 
President's message; and at length the 
French Chamber^ by a large minority 
(289 to 172), sgrtid to ratify the treaty 
and pay the money, upon the Govern' 
ment being satisfira that nothim injn< 
Hons to the naHonal honour had been 
intended by that of the United States. 

16. A more seHons difSlculty awaited 
the Government in the trial of the per- 
sons confined for their accession to the 
gre|t and combined insurrections in 
Ap^ 1834, who were still inpriaon in 
various parts of France. It has been 
already mentioned, that by an ordon 
nance of the King, on 13th April 1834, 
the Chamber of Peers had been erected 
into a supreme court of justice for the 
trial of all these offenders; but when 
thepiepaxatoiyateps to the trials came 
to be taken, no snudl embamssment 
was experienced by the Crown officers 
how to piHKseed. Out of several thou- 
sand persons m confinement, six hund- 
I'ed had bebns^cted as fit for trial and 
worthy of poniahment; and in order 

* noos doutem ma se 

reporters baatee eoasldhatlone de^t- 

eanceognmerrte^j^^ qoi 

fw 


pnt Maiowm not laSMder notre^amenoe area 
lei BsM-Uniid conuiie ime d« ces rides 
insltMies d« ta poUtbiQe nationala So 



to render the proceeding more impres- 
sive, and convey a stronger idea of the 
extent of the conspiracy, it was re- 
solved to bring them all to trial at one 
time, and under one indictment. As 
no hall, however, could be found ade- 
quate to contain such a multitude of 
accusedpersons, andnohuman strength 
was adequate to mastering or recolLct- 
ing the mass of evidence required, it 
was absolutely necessary veiy mate- 
rially to reduce the number ; and at 
length a selection was made of 164, 
deemed the most culpable, who were 
brought from various parts of France 
to Peris, and indicted together before 
the Chamber of Peers, * 

17* To any one who has been prac- 
tically acquainted with ihf conduct of 
criminal trials, it must ofice appear 
obriotts that amore absurd andhawd- 
oos mode of proceeding could not pos- 
sibly have been adopted. To bring a 
vast number of urisonen to the bar at 
once, charged with accession in differ- 
ent degrees to the same conspiracy, is 
to coniound those different degrees to- 
gether, to incur the hazard to inno- 
cence of being included iu the category 
of guilt, and to encourage audacity and 
provoke interruption from the number 
of those whowiu encourage its^ezcess- 
e$f or profit by the delays it will occa- 
sion, This, accordingly, was exactly 
what happehed. Two committees of 
the Peers were appointed ; one to ex- 
amine into the eridenccv and prepare 
the indictment during the year which 
;i^suceded the trial; tiie other to con- 
sidsr who should be discharged. No 
less than two thousand persons, against 
whom the evidence was not deemed 
sufficient* or who were not considered 
fit olyects of trial, were liberated by 
tkeir orders, A voluminous and very 
valuable report on the origin end pro- 
gress of the secret sodems was m- 
parody by M, Girod de which 
c^tsins a full and authentio account 
^theirramifi<Mdion%prooeeding!b end 
designs,* The emmittees were oom- 

« * dss nmits de yffeiaiea dent 

Je pmjmmM mn^ut oiw dvidutfio |»H- 

a soera, pats mas piiiMieQis gtfasamu 
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poaed of men of the highest chaiecter 
in the magistracy, ana their proceed- 
ings were conducted with calmness, 
moderation, and the most scrupulous 
attention to the evldonce auainst each 
individuaL H. Pasquier, who held tho 
onerous situation or Pr^ident of the 
('hamber, conducted the investigation 
with a calmness and impartiality which 
extorted the admiration even of the 
accused themselves. But no sooner 
did the trial commence, than an un- 
paralleled scene of violence and disor- 
der ensued, which protracted the pro- 
ceedings to an exnaordinory leng^, 
and wouU have rendered it intermin- 
able, wero it noil for a fortunate event, 
which enabled the most to 

esGi^ from the hands of iusnce. 

18. The excitement produced among 
all classes of Liberals by this ‘‘mon- 
ster trial’* was immense, and exceeded 
anything heforewitnessed, even in that 

& rinsmrectiou par les violentes implica- 
tions, sjidales sur la misdre du pauvre poor 
I'exciter oontrs roHstoeratis novveUe 
recomtUuk tout It lum de Sowwoifis/ oimn- 
isor, pniB etendta oes d^plorahlcB ooaUUons 
d’cniTrien, qui tronbient si sonvent iiofre in- 
dostrie ; persuader & toue les dCsordres, 8*ef- 
forcer de eorrompre et de perrerUr la sagesie 
du people par les plus dStMtablee psm^ets, 
sysUmatiser la Imenoe de la prssse, et pre- 
parer ainsi rexScation des attentats qn^elle 
mSdite. A Paris le comlts oentral demande oi 
obtient de ees agens le oontrAledo aon armSe, 
PofTectif de sea roiceii, et s'alsnie de I’d^t pro* 
duitparJepoisondesesdoctrinea; etloraqn’tl 
(^ompte nn asses grand nombre d'hommes 
prSti ft marcher aveo loi, 11 fait diatrtbner par 
aes agens sectkmoairea des munitions des- 
tlnees ft mltralUer noire garde nationale et 
notre fldftle armSa A tiyon la mftme aodfttft 
suit la mCme marche, mats aveo ua suoois 
plus laplde, et que vlent expliquer )[*lmmens6 
population ouvribre de la seeonde vltte de 
France : rAsaodation Lvonnsiaedtalt diracte- 
dneut aoua la direction du oOmitft oentral Pa- 
ilslett; eUe a pria la part la plus dimote et la 

J dan actSve ft rJnsurreotlon qui peadadt six 
ours Uvtft oette grande cite aux hoiteurs du 
pmage et de la guerre civile. A Bt Bhenne, 
Grenoble, Haraeille, Arbola, Glutai sur 
BsOne, pmut oft les troubles edateoA nous 
avoni vu la Boc^ des Ilrotta de VK^mo 
prepaiaat et rMiant oes attentata les 
fnsiduttioiis et |f l^uence du comlte cenM. 
Pertont, hwjoumauxde oette sooieteftoaftant 
letoosind^alanneetappelle&tlessectionnaires 
auoonibet,* fttyon, JUGhtSMuia £* dt 2a 
Mrimi ft VaiaeUiei ZfSPeapw SmvmUu: 
dsns M Xe Freme ft 

Paris, let fHeime^9taoidteturoffldel4aeomlte 

sKSSSriiSii®"”*’*"' 


land of vehement passion and strong 
emotion. Scarce any of the Republi- 
cans but had a friend, a relation, im- 
plicated in its issue ; scarce a Liberal 
but sympathised from tho bottom of 
his heart in the frto of brave men, who 
had ventured their lives in the cause, 
as they deemed it, of national freedom. 
Immense crowds surrounded the court- 
house long before the doors openeil, 
and the moment they were so, every 
comer was filled, and the most breath- 
less anxiety was depicted on every via- 
It soon appec^, however, that 
the proceedings were to be indefinitely 
protracted, and that tlie system of de- 
fence waft, by availing themselves of 
evei^ imaginable point, and insisting 
on it at great length, to render the 
trial endless. This system had well- 
nigh succeeded. The first point taken 
was the selection of counsel to defend 
the acensed, and this led to such a 
contest as nearly caused the trial itself, 
involving as it did the lives of a hund- 
red and sixty persons, to be forgotten. 
Tlie King had issued an ordoimance on 
March 81, which allowed the accused 
to select their defenders from any bar 
in France ; and in default of their doing 
so, the president was to choose them 
from the bar of the Cour Royal at 
Paris,* Nothing could be more liberal 
and just than thi8ordonnan<‘o ; it mere- 
ly confined the conduct of the defence 
to the bar of France, preniiaing tliat, 
if counsel were not chosen from some 
of the provincial halft, the pregidont 
would assign the prisoners defendei's 
from the bar of Paris. 

10. This equitable arrangement, how- 
ever, was far from meeting tlie views 
• 

« “ Tout evocat inscrit au tabloau d'una 
cour, ou dea trlbunaux du royaume, ponrta 
exeroersoninlnlstftredevBat la Gourdes Pairs. 
NeanmoiuFleB avooats prfts la Oour Boyale 
de Paris jwiirroiri ttult itrt ditia^ (fqStoe 
pair le President de la Cour des Pfttrs, con- 
formftmsnt ft rsitiots 295 du Code d'lnstnie- 
tlon OrimlxftUA lies avooats appeSfts ft rem- 

pUr leur niuistftrs devout la Cour des Pahs 


des taftmes dsvofty que devant let cotoed'as- 
sises. Ia Coin despairs^ son prW 
demeoMaft tavestts, a I'ft^ des avo^ do 

tons las nouv^ qiii ftmtteftnftnt aux 

co^dsssTieset p^itoidsefts cours,'* 
-Ordottwaww da ftterSHsi, WW, dfoni- 
imr/ Ana. Niift, xrifi. iTft 
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of the prisonora, or thoir coadjutors at of the bar xvore present to assist them, 
the bar or in the public press. Their chiefly those assigned by the Court ; 
object was, by no means to have the so stronglv hod the supposed iufringe- 
defence of the accused conducted by meut of the rights of defence affected 
barristers, or according to the forms the feelings of that learned body. The 
and Under the responsibility of profes- utmost anxiety pervaded the whole 
sionai men, but by the most ardent audience and the immense crowd ns- 
and eloquent Republicans qf all sembled round the doors. Tlie leadera 
fe8$im»; and thus to convert the hall of the Republicans were there : Gov- 
of justice into a forum of the most ve- emment now no longer struck at a few 
hemeut political debate. In addition, wretched agents of insurrection, but 
therefoin, to some eminent Liberal liar- was resolved to aim a blow at its chiefs, 
ristors, such as M. Michel de Bouige^ The most extensive preparations had 
whom the^ were entitled to nomi- been made to secure the public tran- 
nate, the prisouers insisted upon being t|uillity during the proceedings. An 
defended by men tuiconneoted witn immense body of pmice, with strong 
Fmuch law in any department ; such as detachments of foot ^aqd hbrae, sui - 
the MM. Armand rounded the building, and powerful 

Cannsl, Raspail, Gamier Pag^s, Audry reserves, with a large train of artillery, 
de Puyraveau, and Daniel (yComelt were stationed at no great distance ; 
It was easy to foresee to what results and, to guard against au eventualities, 
the admission of such strange defend* two other presidents were nominatefl 
ers would immediately have led, even to succeed M. Pasquier, lu the event of 
in a country less excitable than France, his being cut off in the midst of lus 
Such as It was, however, the decree arduous duties, 
limiting the defence to the bar excited 21. To conduct the defence of the 
the most unbounded nnimosity in the accused, and watch over the proceed- 
whole country, and was stigmatised as iiigs, a committee of the loading Re- 
the most atrocious act of tyrann v that pimlicans in Paris had been appoint- 
ever had been pei^trated. Still more ed, and it sat in permanence. The 
strange, the decree, which was per- Paris committee consisted of MM. 
fectly in accordance with judicial pro- Godefroi, Cavaignac, Gurnard, Ar- 
<‘odnre, and indispensable to the right raand Carrel, Marrast^ Ijebon, Yig- 
conduct of an important state trial, nute, Landolpfie, Chilman, (fSmger, 
was denounced by the whole bar of and F^honnler. In addition to this, 
France, metropolitan and provincial, the accused hrom Lyons, who were no 
as an unwarrantable stretch, wholly less than fifty-nine in number, had a 
indefensible, and a direct violation of special committee of their own. By 
the constiturioo. ^ the Joint advice of both committees, 

20. The dispute about the counsel it was determined that the accused 
who were to defend the accused soon should, one and all, refuse to plead, or 
assumed such pronortious as almost to answer to their names when called on 
cause their tnal to be fomotten. It to do so, until they were assisted 
came on, however, at lengtn. On the defenders of their own selection. This 
2(1 May a preliminary meeting of the was* accordingh done; and a scene 
IWrs was held; ana on tiis dth of of matchless aisoMer and confusion 
the same month the prooeSdlNgs com* ensued. Each prisoner, when called 
meuced in a vast hau speouulv otect- on by name, insisted upon the defender 
od for the occasion. Thegoll being hel^ehosenbeingintmduced,tA4^^ 
called, lU Peers sniwored to a; sMsigst* to ihe oar: the Procttrsuf^ 
their names t 79, On one pietaieo or (Mfrifial insisted that their choice 
naothor, bad contrived to be ebe^t should be confined to that learned 
rimsMueed, 4io the numbSr of 191| body, and that the Conrt had exer- 

g broaght h togetm ^4 tobh cisedthepofWemc(mfeiTed<h^ 

mats in the benches opposite to ariide 295 of the Criminal Code, In 
ITOttitt. Only twelve gmitlrinen regard to this matter,, in *«iSioo^petent 
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maimer. So the Peeta held ; and as 
the refusal to plead continued, it was 
proposed to commence reading the act 
of accusation. This, however, was 
rendered impossible by the , , loud cla- 
mour of the prisoners. The prisoner 
first addressed refused to answer to his 
name till the Abbe Lamennais was 
introduced as his defender. Oava^ac 
did the same. In vain the Presioent 
strove to restore order: a hundred 
voices drowned the reading of the in- 
dictment ; and at length, seeing no 
end to the tumult, the Court was ad- 
journed without having come to any 
decision, or made any progress in the 
trial. • 

22. These sclhdalous scenes were 
renewed with still greater violence on 
the succeeding days ; the accused pix)- 
testing, in the most energetic terms, 
Sgainst the length of their impriii- 
onment, now extending to thirteen 
months, and the severities with which 
it had latterly been attended; and 
the Conrt insisting for the preserva- 
tion of order and the reading of the 
indictment. No progress could be 
made, however, from the incessant 
tumult kept up by the prisoners, in 
which the audience and the vast crowd 
on the outside warmly pa^rtlcipated. 
The Court repeatedly ordered the most 
violent«to be removed ; but upon this 
they all stood up, vdbifeiatin^ that 
they were all equally innocent or 
guilty; and the attempt tp remove 
any % force led to personal stru^les, 
still more scandalous in a court jus- 
tice. The Conrt upon this a^h ad^ 
jonmed ; and, after two days spent |n 
anxious secret deliberation, a icsolu^ 
^ion was adopted, to the effect thi^ 
the President wiu( authorised to order 
the removal of Sny ^prisoner wh# in- 
terrhptsd the proceedings, and proceed 
with the TMlng of the act of . accu- 
Saturn, imd oAer written docnpients, 
in the Absence M Sndi pmoner^ ^ey 
beix^ hron^hi od^ together of 

for oragoihiit 

. to be examined. 

, iln iilie oinsj^stances^ nothing 
rmorn Actable o6i^ devised, ana ; 
indsel'{t>M,tl^ biitiy^dsaibb way of | 
after riie dsplor^ 


able mistake of bringing so great a 
number of prisoners to trial together 
had been committed. At first it 
seemed to have some effect in appeasing 
the tumult, and the proceedings began 
on the 9th with something like order 
and decorum. But no sooner did the 
reading of the indictment recommence, 
than the noise and vociferations Wan 
again. ,, ** You may condemn us all to 
desth," said Lamn^, in a voice of 
thunder, ** but the blood of us all will 
not wipe from your forehead the stain 
afiixed by the fdood of so many brave 
men.'" Though the prisoners at tlie 
bar on this occasion were only twenty- 
eight, the noise they made was such 
that the reading of the indictment 
was mere dumb ^ow ; not a word was 
heard either by the peers or prisoners. 
It was evident that the accused were 
proceeding on a deliberate system, the 
object of which was to render the pro- 
ceedings interminable by noise and 
tumult: it was a repetition of the 
0. P. riots of London, with this jjiffer- 
eniie, that the scene of them was not 
a theatre but a court of justice. Heaii- 
while a powerful diversion in their 
favour was eflected by the Parisian 
committee, in the form of a letter to 
the accused, which appeared in the 
columns of the TribuTiCt signed, among 
others, by M. Audry de Puyraveau 
and H. Cormenin, who were members 
of the Chamber of Deputies, which 
contained the spravaMt cnarges against 
the Chamber of Peeri, whose conduct 
was prononnce^illegm and expressive 
in the highest ftgree, and encmiraj^ 
the acCu^^ to persevere in their noble 
Course of procrastination and^defiance.* 

♦ ** Le syateme de violence propoift par lee 
gens du Koi. et adopts par la Cnamme das 
iMre, ne e'Ctait rCvIlC jasqtiMei qn*aveC une 
BOrUi de ti^ditC ; atdottrd'htti il a*eSt maui'* 
fee^ a toos ^rda per remplol de is ICrce 
brutale, per votre expulsion dee boncsS de H 
CQur k ralde de Xa violence. On avelb 
medte par'itnlure hts defiiUfleaiei.ibetaW 
eat c w Tdue qu’on veut eicedure i ^ vputait 
vous etiteud^ en rabeeaee de yoi eMeile ; 
<m vent : veue 

continue au 4Miii dt la 

tna^re mkm dee lC|a ' ' 

SSsirteesttiti 
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Thi3 led to a fteali difficulty ; for as 
the persons who signed that letter 
were meniber<i of the Chamber of De- 
puties* they could only be prosecuted 
on a vote of that body* at the instance 
of its Keeper of the Seals. It was 
necessary* thoi'afbre* to convoke the 
Chamber of Deputies ; and thus the 
theatre of contest was transferred to 
the popular branch of the Lsgh^ture. 

24* It began there accordingly* and 
became the signal for debates as stormy* 
and scenes as violent* as those whi^ 
had lately taken place in the Upper 
Chamber. At length* in the midst of 
a frightful tumult, the accusation was 
voted by a largo majority; but so great 
was the agitation* that Several of the 
journalists who had taken part in it 
wore arrested on leaving the Chamber* 
though it was not thought prudent to 
proceed farther against them. The 
editor of the Bejwmaitmr was found 
guilty by a minority of 264 to 89, and 
sentenced to a month's imprisonment 
and a fine of 10,000 francs (£400). 
MeanvhUe the original trial in the 
Chamber of Peers continued to drag 
on its weary length for six weeks, 
without* to all appearance, the least 
pittspect of coming to a termination* 
so incessant were the demands of the 


X)ri8oners to be tried all together* not 
sepaiately* and to have the aid of the 
defenders whom tliey had selected. 
“I will not answer any question," 
said G4rard* **tiU my co-detodeiv 
and defenders are here. My counsel 
is M. Carrel 1 have been dragged 

da diolt conimua : ee que veos vooles, U 
Fnmce le veot; tons Im pertis, tenCea lea 
oplaions ge&Smusas Is vSulsnt. XaFnoiea 
ne varm jimais dsa Jimae oh tt nVa pas da 
ilifmem, dsns donte* M powt oh les 
choBSs ^ Boat vantisi, la Ooas os Palm eon* 
tiuuem i iiuniaiwr dsns les vclwft^ 
Poavolr rsntrama i at apms tons avoir mis 
dsas rhDpaimnoa de vdus dSimie^eUs 
uom Is courage 4s vpua ooBdaraMr. vuus 
oeoaptm avw mis noMs r*-' — 
tiouvsus miqum s ^ ^ 

I'ase^; dsns tous lei mps el ^ 

*» 2f*» % « 

* as iPBiw 


here by force* in the midst of bayonets. 

I insist upon being sent back to pn- 
son.** 1 will not do » some otheis 
have done," cried Didier, straggling 
violently with the Guards who sur- 
rounded him ; ** I will hoar nothing. 

I have been dragged here by force, 
torn* massacred: it is infamous. I 
will die rather than submit to my po 
litioal enemies. Kill me ; here is my 
bosom, plunge in your sabres. I will 
not go on witnout my defender. ** These 
and similar scones^ repeated daily dm- 
ing six weeks* excited the utmost en- 
thusiasm among the Parisians, more 
passionately fond than any people in 
Europe of theatrical displays, especi- 
ally when acted in tbal life. Vivid 
descriptions of the dramatic scenes in 
the Ohamber of Peers were sold to 
amtated and admiring multitudes in 
the streets every morning after they 
occurred ; lithographic portraits of the 
leading characters in the strife were 
exposed for sale, and eagerly boi^ht 
up ; and extravagant sums were given 
by ladles for real or supposed lo^ of 
hair of the accused. 

25. The Ohamber of Peeis, in the 
midst of these frightfiil scenes of dis- 
order* conducted the proceedings with 
a temper* moderation* and dignity 
above all praise* and which extorted 
the admiration even of theh enemies. 
At length* finding the delays inter- 
minable* and that no progxess was 
making in the trials, they resolved on 
a step which should have boon taken 
at the first, and that was to dt^oin tho 
trUda. On July 11* they paosed a de- 
cree declaring that they would sepa- 
rate the trials. This was a mortal 
stroke to the defence* as it deprived^, 
the prisoners of the means of stopping 
tlie {^rooeedings by violouoe and tu- 
mult in the way which had been 
hitherto done, icoordingty they re- 
solved npon availing themselves of a 
mm m escape which had fw long 

» in ptepamtion Aw the leadew 
were confined in the pdion dt 

Saittte Ineib^thep^n* 

m there confined had wii^ Mnits 
Wmxymha out aeubtertwnaan pan- 
eiga whi^ led into the gaeto of « 
neighbouring hmm, the of 
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which was in the secret. It had been 
ready for some time, bui^ deeming their 
eventual triumph certain, they dhdain* 
od to make use of it till that hope was 
taken auay by the disjunction of the 
trials. When this was done, fbresee- 
ing a conviction, they no longer hesi* 
tated, and at nine at night on the 12th 
they descended into the subterranean 
passaM. It was forty-five feet long, 
two ieet and a half broad, and three 
feet high. One by one they advanced 
with the utmost caution tnrous^ the 
luirrow passage on their hands and 
knees, and the whole got through and 
emerged in the garden, ^m whence 
they directly issued into the street 
Tilbmys, cabriolell, and saddle-horses 
in plenty awaited them in the neigh^^ 
bouring station of the Jardiu des 
Plantes and Hospice de la Piti5, 1^ 
means of which they aU got clear on. 
So cleverly was the whole effected, 
and so immense the relief which the 
escape of these twenty-eight prisoners, 
embracing the prinoi^ of those from 
Paris, about whom the chief interest 
'was felt, afforded to the prosecution, 
that the opinio^ generally prevailed at 
the lime, and has not been weakened 
by anything which has since come to 
light, that the whole was done with 
the connivance of the police, and that 
Government had adopted that meaxis 
of getting out of a dimcdlty which in 
any other way seemed inextricable. 

26. The escape of these prisoners 
singularly fisdlitated the proceedings, 
os n removed those fiom danger con- 
cerning whom the chief interest on the 
part of the liberals was felt Adiffl- 
oulty, however, presented itself whe- 
thiF the acoosed oonld be convicted 
and sentenced against whom the evi« 
dence had been taken, but whxi bid 
made their ensape, and in consequence 
could not be brt^ht up to receive 
eenteuce* and whettirtheluial of those 
who leemutely relhaed to be broui^t 
to the bar could prooeedL** After aiu^ 
ioi»deUbeiatioi 4 ai 4 advert to the 
necesrity of the case^ it was detennln^ 
that In these 4fxmm cases, in this 
partieiilsr )nstauce» jndment might 
be giveu ii abaence of the accum 
After au fhrtibitr 0 ]^ ceasedi 


the accused were tried in separate sec- 
tions or categories, and neariy aU con- 
victed. The advocates for the accused 
drew their strongest arguments from 
the example of the Revolution of July, 
and the difficulty of making the people 
understand how that whicb, had been 
deemed the height of civic virtue in 
1880, and rewaraed as such, could be- 
come treason in 1884, and liable to 
punishment.* The Peers felt the force 
of this appeal, and, to their honour be 
it said, notwithstanding the long-con- 
tinued provocation they had received, 
di^layed great clemency and moder- 
ation in me sentences pronounced. 
The persons convicted were for the 
most part mere workmen from ]>ons 
and St Etienne, the accused from Paris 
having escaped ; and not one was sen- 
tenced to death, though several receiv- 
ed very long periods of imprisonment. 
Seven were sentenced to transporta- 
tion, two to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment; three to fifteen, nine to ten, 
four to seven, nineteen to five, and 
four to three. In addition to triis, 
twenty prisoners absent, but against 
I whom evidence had been taken, were 
j eon'victed par eofUumace in absence, 
and sentenced to various degrees of 
the same nenalties. 

27. “ Ttee trials of April,” says the 
Republican historian, **wore to the 
Republicon party, which tlie Revolu- 
tion of July nsd engendered, a serious 
but not a decisive defeat Some ex- 
aggerated the good tli^y would pro- 
duce; others^ in ^similar degree, went 
aa &r on the otheAide in over-estimat- 
ing their evil They contributed to 
dmhae and keep alive agitation, and 
through it prolong the away the 
generous sentiments. They posited 
I for a little the reign of pmound svlf^ 


***U fint te diie, et lo dire nettetneut : 
aprts BtvolafetoiL de Jmllet le peutde a4t6 
MAS as deux iUiisloiui,quf out pu 

Sttv foneiSeS | sa tmaqTdllJtd. R’abotd 0 a 
em qua to poavotr nouveau a’ooeupeielt w 
eSnilveBienf de sas Int^^ Emmi U a 
penito qua dans to eaa odllsemtUMMU 
anioit eneow to flumtte de teeoBiitoa tomiiete 

tot**-i)iie(»Hiv tL Joues Anik 

ffjit,xriiL8S8. 
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ishi^ess, the systematic abaaemeat of j gftee on any cause by tlie crimes coni, 
the public mind which the Govern, mitted in its name. But there were 
meat ^as so soliettohs to bring about, others of a different stamp—men who 
and whh?h was ere long effected by ventured all for What, in their estima* 
the pas^on for sordid speculation, the rion, was a noble cause, and exhibited, 

K mi^ntile, gain.*' it will amidst the selfishness of a corrupted 
y appear tW this effect age, the glorious examnle of unshaken 
ensued; and from nothing courage and unselfish devotion. It is 
the revelations made in the melancholy effect of revolutiou^^^to 
sel( which opened the eyes blend such characters with the lowest 
oflail sensible persons to the abyss and most abandoned of mankind: if 
w^eh was yawnmg beneath their j(Mt, victorious, to sear them with their 
and the hopelessness of any benefit crimes; if vanquished, to involve them 
frOm political change ih a country so in their ruin. There could not be a 
torn by conten^ng and irreconcilable more striking proof of the truth of 
factions as France was at this time, these observatlonB than is found in 
The views of; these opposite factions the fbct, that the governnftnt against 
wero so much at varumce, that atl which the revolimonists now made 


attempts at an accommodation were 
fruitless, and every state trial became, 
not a judicial proceeding, but a duel 
en chantjp dai between them. ^^This 
is not a trial,'* said M. Tr^lat to the 
Peers; *4t is the revolution in mortal 
struggle vdth the counter-revolution*-. 
the^past with the future— selfishness 
with fraternity— tyranny with liberty. 


liberty has God dn its aide ; that is 
to say, the Power which governs the 
world, which enlighteim the human 
race, and will hot permit it to retfo- 
gmde. We must see with whom the 
victory will rest mid if, in the dnal 
result* the lie will be glyen to GocL I 
am not defended. You, the Peeing are 


is impOBriMe. Wedonotspe^ 

the 

itjr, 

thgds.:.o*iistitiiita 

Theitt, is' a vroicld' betweisis tut Ypu 
ioondepi^ J»nt vy^ i 


these persevering and oouiageous ef- 
forts was the work of thei/ own hands 
—that the despotism of which they so 
loudly oomplmned was that which 
they themselves had imposed on their 
country. ‘*Five years ago," said M. 
Trfilat, **1 heard M. Persil demand 
the head of ihe noble Prince Polignac, 
in the name of the Revolution of July ; 
and now his delegates demand the 
heads of those who, p obedience to 
his ordera took part in ihwb memor- 
able conflict. I see at the bar him * 
who fiirst placed the tricolor flag on 
the palace of your ancient sovereign ; 
and xhose who have chased film from 
France are now delivered over to the 
vengeance of its new Sing." 

fl9. Bat whatever opinion may he 
flamed of this point, or of; the com- 
parati^ merits of the and ac- 
oueed in this memorable trial, one 
thing is perfectly clear, Ihai the con- 
duct of the Eepublidms ete long af- 
forded too good grounds; flarjUstif^g 
the measures orOoverhmeht on this 
oAasion* and ea^ibtted a piMf of the 
tththafthemmunM extorted 
Kdbme BolOnd at i^e foot of, 
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cbATg^d upon it a departura from Iho 
principles wHch had placed it pit the 
throne, it was resolvea to celebrate it 
with more than usual magnideence, 
and that the King and whole royal 
family should take part in the cere- 
mony. The extreme revolutiomsts re- 
solved to take this opportuni^ of cut- 
ting them all oi at one blow. Socle^' 
had now, as is generally the ease at 
the termination of vehement political 
strifes, arrived at that point when 
crime takes the place of movement, 
and revolution degenerates into assas- 
sination. Foiled democracy now steel- 
ed the heart and arined the hand of 
the assassin; and the hired murderer, 
watching for his lAetim, took his place, 
like Maurevel when about to strike 
Admiral Ooligny, behind a tree or 
under the shadow of an arch, and 
sought escape hrom justice in the mys- 
tery in which his crime was shrouded, 
or the sympathy with which it would 
be received. 

80. On the 28th July, the second 
of the three glorious dam the King 
was to pass m review Nations 
Guard amwn np on the Boulevards, 
from the Maaefeine to the Place of 
the Bastile. Accompanied by his sons, 
the Duke of Otl^ans, the Duke de 
liiemours, the Prinoe de Joinville, and 
a brilliant staff, among whom wiere 
lifarshal Mortier and roveral o| his 
Minsters, the monarch rode along the 
wooded and splendid circuit, passing 
the troops, who received him with ac- 
clamations, and in the midst of an 
immense cxowdof ipeotators. He had 
alrea^mrivedatm^teof the Jar* 
din !niro, when a viment explosion 
was beam o& the rif^tduuid mdei^ 
the houses behind the trees, like that 
of a number of petands which had Bben 
bred at once. In an hifitant a ht^ 
void appeared ih the cortto which 
surrounoed the King^ and the pave- 
ment wns siw to be covered wi^ dead 
bodi^ and hbrncs 

whoai^ rid^; had be^ struck down* 
twenty- 

. nine of, 

rhymes 


chasse de Verigny, and Colonel RaffiS; 
among the latter five other generals, 
two colonels, and nine officers and gre- 
nadiers of the National Guard. Among 
the dead was a girl of sixteen, one of 
the spectators. The forehead of tlie 
King was grazed by a ball, and the 
horse he rode wounded on the collar, 
and those of the Duke de Nemours 
and ihe Prince de Joinville were stnick, 
the one on the forehead, the other on 
the side. But, straime to say, and 
almost by a miracle, the royal mmily, 
amidst the scene of carnage, eseax^ed 
without farther iiyuiy. 

81. Amidst the unbounded horror 
and alarm excited by this wholesale 
massacre, the murderers had all but 
escaped. At length, on the third flat 
of the house directly opposite the en- 
trance of the Jardiu Turc, the blinds 
of a window were seen to open for a 
second, and a pulf of smoke escaped. 
The house was instantly surrounded 
the National Guard and the police, 
who forced open the door and ascended 
to the tliird flat, the entrance to Which 
they found strongly ban'icaded. Hav- 
ing at length broke down the barriers 
and got in, they found the implement 
of destruction, but the assassin had 
disappeared, and a cord suspended 
from the back-window into the court 
of the building showed how he had 
got off. He was seen, however, steal- 
tliily making his way to the Bue des 
Fosses du Temple ; the track of blood 
marked his steps; he was pursued and 
arrested. When taker "he was severely 
wounded, and c^ered mtli gore, ih>m 
tbe effects of the explosion; so that 
he must have possessed great tesolu- 
tion tolet himself down in such a state 
from, a height so considerably Hig 
name was first given as Gerard; but it 
Was alter^prds found to be FieBcdii;^ 

* , Joseph FSeschi was bom to the 
of Tieio, in Goinkii^ on the Sd December 
Eti ihther i^ a suU he was 

Asnw fimf ; hat soon tidhg pf the smue- 
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Hd was a CorsicaA hy birth, and a 
commoA mechanic in the nekhboiir* 
hood. The machine by whmh the 
massacre had been elfecW was fonnd 
in one of the rooms fronting the bou- 
levard. It coniristed of twenty-four 
musket-lMurreJsi arranged on an in- 
clhied plane, directed towards the 
street in such a way as to eudlade the 
cortege as it passed along, and all 
going off at once. The match which 
bod set them off was found still btmiing 
on the floor. Six of the barrela had 
burst from the violence of the explo- 
sion, and occasioned the wounds found 
on the prisoner : without doubt it was 
that accident wluoh saved the life of 
the King. The monarch and royal 
family, who behaved with the greatest 
coolness on the occasion, amer the 
wounded had been attended to and 
the dead removed, pursued their way 
along the Boulevards, and oompleted 
the review, amidst the enthusiastic 
applause of the mnltltudo. 

32. The Kins arrived at the Tuil- 
eriec^with a ctum visage, which con- 
cealed the profound emotions which 
agitated his heart. He now saw the 
crown of thorns ho had put upon his 
head when he sunplantea Charles X. 
'Wha^ would ho have mven now to 
exchange for its splenmd anxieties 
the calm retreat ox NeuiJlv, or the 
unobtrusive splendour of the Palais 
Boyal ! But the thing was done, and 
oould not be undone; he had sown 
the wind, and m doomed to reap the 
whirlwind. Tift first ftoling of all 
was thankfhlness to dfhni^ty 
the marvellous escai^e he had made. 
The Queen fell at the ftet of the cross 
in her private oratory* and retuined 



fervent thanks to her patron saint 
for the protection vouchaafod to her 
family; and eveiything was done 
which could testify in the most pub- 
lic way the generm gratitude for the 
deliverance of the inyal family ftom 
so imminent a dan^r. A solemn ser- 
vice was performed in Hotre Dame, 
and in all me cathedrals and ohurckes 
of France, in token of the general 
thanksgiving, in pursuance of a re- 
commendation fh>m the Kingj* which 
met wiBi a responsive echo in every 
generous bosom; and the respectable 
of all classes, Le^timist aiul Republi- 
can, hastened, many of them for the 
first time, to the Tuileries, 4o congra- 
tulate the sovereign* on his wonderful 
cscapif). The throne of Ijouis Philippe 
bad never been so strengthened as it 
was by this infernal attempt; and it 
afford^ another proof, like tliose pf 
Charlotte Coid^, Louvel, and Sand, 
that no cause is advanced, but gene- 
rally essentially injured, by wicked 
means being employed for its proso- 
cutica 

83. The fhneral of Marshal Mortier 
and the other victima of this execrable 
attempt took place on xhc 51h of AU- 
gn8t,8nd was conducted with extraordi- 
nary msgnifloenoe. The procession set 
out flrom the Church of St Paul in tlie 
Eue Saint Antoine, and, following the 
drenjit of the Boulevards, and passing 
the scene of the murder, traversed by 
the Ene Eoyale, the Place and Bridge 
de la Concord, to the Ohutnh of the 
Invalides, where the deceased were to 
find their last leating^plilce. Troops 
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of the line and national ^ards lined 
the streets the whole way m dense 
ray— the drums all mulfiedy the 0®^ 
cers with the garb of mourning on 
their arm. Foumen hearses conveyed 
the dead bodies of those lulled, Or who 
had died of their wounds. The first, 
which was surrounded by maidens in 
whit^ bore the body of the girl of six- 
teen who had been slain ; the second, 
that of a married woman who had per- 
ished in the same way, was environed 
by matrons similarly clothed. The 
epaulette of the National Guard placed 
on each of the six which followed, in- 
dicated that it contained the remains 
of a citizen-soldier; four others, each 
followed by a war^iorse with arms 
reversed, betokened the military ragk 
of the next victima Lastly c^e Ihe 
funeral car of Marshal Mortier, sur- 
rounded by all tlie pomp of earthly 
granueur, surmounted by the helmet 
and sword of the iUustnous deceased, 
followed by his charger. Four Mar- 
shals of France on horseback held the 
corners of the polL The processbn 
was closed by the Kin^^s Miniators, 
the judges, magistrates^ and dignitar- 
ies of France, deputations of the Peers 
and Deputies, and of all the consti- 
tuted authorities and public bodies in 
Paris, Never was seen a more im- 
posing array, or one which spoke 
moio powerfully to the hearts of 
classes of the people. The ceremony 
of interment in the Church of the In- 
valides was conducted with similar 
magnificence. There the Arobhlshop 
of Paris and clergy awaited them ; and 
the King and his two sons met the pro- 
cession, and sprinkled holy water on the 


Invalidesfeed every five minutes froim 
the time the monmfbl ptocession en- 
tered the building ; and among the 
half miBion of peroons who, ftom first 
to last witnessed the stable, wto 
wem few whose eyes w^ie not somised 
with tears. 

84 , Wheti Kombtadad, and Mikad 
whether he hSu any acoemplioes, Fie- 

S i replied tbht he^had W and 
t the whole was nie own doing. 
He persii^ in this statement re- 


peatedly when examined before the 
magistrates, The magnitude of the 
preparations made, however, and tlio 
expense of the infernal machine, 
clearly indicated the aid of other par- 
ties; and it was universally believed 
that he w^s the agent merely of some 
of the secret societies, by whom the 
plot had really been conducted. Tho 
police, accordingly, were indefatigable 
m their searches, especially among 
those connected with the Liberal 
press; even Annand Carrel was ar- 
restect Ihough his open and inti*epid 
character forbade the idea of his bemg 
involved in secret assassination. At 
leng^ a clue to tho accomplices was 
discovered, and early in the following 
year, Fiesebi, and four other persons, 
were brought to trial before tlie 
Chamber of Peers, Fieschi, and two 
others, named Morey and Pepin, 
were convicted, and sentenced to 
death. They all belonged to the 
most depraved and dangerous class 
in Paris— that class which, hanging 
about the lower theatres, and havix^ 
no settled employment, spent their 
time altematmy in &e embraces 
of courtesans and the conclaves of 
secret societies. One of the fonner, 
as revolting in figure as depraved in 
character, attend^ Fieschi at his trial, 
and bore a prominent part in his de- 
clarations. They all three suffered 
ear^ on the morning of 19th Fehrmuy, 
with the stoicism (fixaracteristic of 
their age and eountiy ; — a poor atone- 
ment for fourteen innoceifb lives sacri- 
ficed to their maohIfaationB. 

85. This frightfiil catastrophe sug- 
gested to sR the absolute necessity of 
some additional laws against the secret 
societies and the offences of the pass, 
to 1^0 incessant action of whiw all 
these attempt^ so fatal to the pgca 
of society, were to be traced* Tho 
measures of Government to meet the 
evils were introduced by a speedh of 
It do RregUb, which, like those of 
Lord Grey waA Sir R. Peel on the 
diMrdns of Iwtani, Umw , 

pc^t OB tho MOiol «biuU%nt ' 
of Fnnoe at tMi period. 
tfaid he. " U rad ; % , oriM Ui 
arowed: la It ono of todw a((iiittt 
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which society can shut its eyes? Ask 
tlic massacre of 28th July u it is so. 
A man has hecn fottndr-men have 
been fcund~"Who knew the King only 
by the execrable falsehoods of the 
^ress of a neighbonrihg country and 
of that of Fraoci^ conduct^ by 
j^rsons, who never knew him, who 
tiever saw him, but who, on the faith 
pf that press, considered him a char- 
acter so abominable that it Would l>e 
k meritorious work to purge the earth 
bf his presence. These men have 
come to regard the Kiim as so exe- 
cmble, that they deemed it a meid- 
torious work to destroy him, even 
though in doing so they might anni- 
hilate at the same time hundreds of 
men, women, and children. Bead 
the Bevolutionary journals idnee that 
event; see what intensity of hatind 
they reveal in their bosoms. With 
what complacency do they calculate 
that a few feet, a few inches more, 
and a whole dynastv was destroyed. 
Have they not declared that, after 
stfbh an escape, the Bepublic may well 
take coun^, and that it acceded 
the baptism of assassination ? Well, 
gentlemen, let us see what the law 
will pi^uce. Suppose the King en« 
tirely irresponsible, and that we must 
answer for everythir^p— where will the 
evil be? where will k be hr honour- 
able men of all parties, for the most 
opposite to each other, proyided their 
opinions are dnow i If there is any 
one who, ou^<^ this assembly, claliua 
the right of tSsnlring the King, insult- 
ing Charter, ilKltiug the ndblic 
.let him sh^ Tdnww and 
your mdlMdoii win 
S8. ** Ev^ty pto, every interest, 
loses by tl^ of ^ 

mnss notr -.j The Ad- ' 

'-In'.’ 

A.??.: 
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ment, with the precise view that they 
should not be neglected, and that it 
might keep pace with and satisfy tho 
ardent desire for industry and pro- 
sperity which pinsages such great 
dfestinies. That those great dearies 
will one day he realised, we have 
never ceased to hope; for a religious 
and moral reaction, a feeling Of the 
necessity of order, begins to show it- 
self; and in this mighty work of 
moml regeneration, society calls to its 
aid the support of power to shield 
it against the subversive influences. 
That is the moment to lend to it the 
succour of legislation. In the midst 
of m violent and univeiual crisis, the 
remedies suited tb a period of pcai e 
and tranquillity are powerless-^wheu 
calm is re-established, they are useless. 
It is when enlightened opinion, and 
the best interests of society, maintain 
a pUinfnl contest with the intestiuo 
nations which convulse it, that it 
Dccomes us to md the moral travail of 
the world; it is then that we should 
cut short the pains which society, left 
to its own resources, would long liavo 
to endure in the i^dst of muversal 
Buifering, and for which no remedy 
couM perhaps be found but in a uni- 
versal overthrow, in which liberty it- 
self would be the trst to perish. 

87. ‘♦'Whatever may the inso- 
lence of |)hrties, however dangerous 
they may still be, they ait conquered ; 
they no longer bid us deflance, but 
they still subsist, and every day re- 
veals more of the mischidT wMoh they 
do, and still mom have dUne. Eveiy- 
whd^ the disast^t^ tntoes of their 
postage are to be jm^.vThey have 
thrown Ja poison £hto ineu*8 minds, 
which is from beihg expelled. 
Vhe pr^udtees they hate oiflhsed^ the 
pasridtts. they Hava awakened, the 
vicea;^ey;^te caiwd|; still ferment ; 
sbd tf ' the rdgn of 

klsufpeietloa has jcessed^^ Ihe moral 

imbrista;: ^ ekuliat^ pf 
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deceived vanity, jshame at yielding, 
tliii*st of vengeance,— these are the 
feelings which remain in the breasts 
of the seditious minoritiw whom so- 
ciety has subdued, but by no means 
conquered. Is it not a fact, im- 
printed in characters of blood in 
our streets, that under the fire of a 
hostile press, under the ceaseless ac- 
tion of barbarous theoti^ and atro- 
cious calumnies, there has been formed 
in the lower strata of society — there, 
where meet gross passions with violent 
intelligences, neither of which can 
endure restraint — a miHtia of men 
capable of undertaking anything, at 
once fanatic^^ and perverse, rea^ at 
any moment for rIVolt, and where 
political paiTicide finds arms with 
weapons in their hands at all times 
ready for insurrection? 

88^ “Revolt is the enemy which the 
glorious Revolution of July bore in its 
bosom. We have combated it under 
all forms, in all fields, it began by 
raising in froUt of the tribune rival 
tiibnnes from whence it might dictate 
its insolent determinations and san- 
guinaiy caprices. We have demolished 
these iactious tribunes, we have shut 
up the clubs ; for the first time we 
have muzzled the monster. Upon 
this it descended into the streets ; you 
have seen it hurtle against the gates 
of the King's palace, with fibred arms, 
shouting, vooueniting^^ and hoping to 
domineer over all by fear. We have 
met it face to face, with the law in 
our hand ; wo have dispersed its as- 
semblages, we have made it re-enter 
its dem Next it oiganised its^f in 
secret societies, in permanent conspir- 
acies^ in living plots. With the law 
in our hand we nave dissolved the an- 
arcliical societies, arrested their chiefe^ 
scattered their bmvoes. Aftw having, 
repeatedly gi^en us battle, it m beep 
as often defeated, dragged by the heels 
through the streets, debits itsohUnoUif, 
to receive due chastisement at the 
hands of j^ice. Now it has fied 
to its last tefiige ; it has sought m 
mhm in the press? it 1 m» 
tbught to ktwueh itsett behkd 

of tb* 

charief has gnanmteed to all French- 


men. It is there that — like the 
wretch of whom history has preserved 
the name, who poisoned the waters of 
a popnlous city— it poisons every day 
the fountains of human intelligence, 
the channels in which truth Siould 
circulate, and pours its venom into all 
minds. We propose to attack it in 
its last asylum ; we tear fiom its visage 
its last mask; and after having con- 
quered it in material strife without 
infringing personal liberty, we shall 
subdue the licentiousness without in- 
fringing on the legitimate liberty of 
language. Should we succeed, as w- 
ceed I trust we shall, with your assi^ 
ance, come what wUl, we shall have 
discharged our duty. Should the King 
in his wisdom call other men to the 
direction of affairs; shohld you, from 
motives which we shall always re- 
spect, withdraw the confidence you 
have hitherto reposed in us ; should 
we fall from our own fault, or without 
it, it matters not. When the hour of 
our ret^at has sounded, we shall cany 
back with us into private life tlfe 
proud conviction of having exercised 
power in a conscientious and courage- 
ous spirit; we shall cany with us 
the consciousness of having done no- 
thing for ourselves, but ml for our 
country." 

89. No one acquainted with the 
state of France at this jjeriod could 
deny that there was 'much truth in 
these eloquent words. Unfortunately 
for the orators, however it was ex- 
actly what had been sam five years 
before, in the mftiifesto, in 1830, 
setting forth the reasons for the Or- 
donnanoes of the Pol^ao Adminis- 
tration, dnwn by M. de Chantelauze, 
and fbr acting on which the men eftn- 
posing the present Government had 
demanded ti^ir heads. The mntom 
on the other side, whether in the 
Chamber or at the bar (for all stste 
trials St this period .were pdliricaX 
debates), didVt M » tahe 
tag^ df fhis ciicumemce, and pM# 
reproached the 

mg a moyernetit at the hd# * 
they had formerly bedd JEfcnd if 
eteilm Wie Revob^feai'l'^^jj 

ttdd M»’4^mnd'CarFel#<|'%'r 
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ti»e, in reply, *‘be8l}een inueH praised 
f6r its elemency, and certainly we are ; 
not those who wohM thake ele- 
mency a mattei^ of reproach ; for if we 
conhseUed vigour, we eonnselled at 
the sAhe tihie humanity. But pos- 
terity wQl not M to reproach it with 
its in^oehrahly infatuated trust 
Stardly hsd it escaped fmtn the bay- 
Ohets of the Swiss, when it fell into 
l^Ot alliance which is now stifling it 
We hare had our share in the generid 
fauth and we are now bearing the 
puniwment of onr inexperienced dour* 
age. What remains to ns now of the 
viGtoiy of Julj^, df that immortal 
trinmph, bitt the tricolor iag. which 
to ali appearance will soon oe torh 
from our jpnupt 

40. ** Imprudent and yowng that 
we were the day after the victory * 
we had our eyea fixed on the future, 
and we never thou^t of securing oar 
point of departurel We advanced to 
new conquests, dreamt of fresh vic- 
tories, and alreiuly the reforms we had 
^ned have slipped ftom our hands. 
There is nothing Miniaten will not 
dare, nothing attempt It is thus 
that we have seen, duringthe state of 
riege in Pari% political writers given , 
Up to police sergeants^ the s^ctity of J 
domicile uuiviriwdly violated^ secret 
correspondence seised and puhlfahed ; 
asaoeiation, the principle of jprotec- 
tion of the weak against, the strong, 
the eufierera against the oppreasors, 
denoimced a state ci^e. It is by 
these means thatM have been strij^ 
ped| one % one,%f all oui; liberties, 
eit^ eMhc|^h1^ Writing, or ecrion ): 

Orldana*-' '’' ’ > 
madetei^ 
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cannot fail to recoil upon those who 
engage in it. Such an attempt leads 
nations back *, It leads tp Moscow or 
to Prague^ by the path of blind tyr- 
anny, or by that of revolt. Look 
around you ; where are the mins in 
society of which we hear so much ? 
The throne has been overrturned; it 
ia restored. The good dtizenf wei'e 
scattered, and trembled after a vic- 
tory which bad taught the people 
their strength ; they have been rallied 
under the atandaid of the National 
Guard, and form the redoubtable army 
to which the defence of order is in- 
trusted. The army was dissolved;, and 
nowit numbers f^hnilfired thousand 
united as one man. Property 
ims\threatened; and now property 
has swallowed up everything, even 
the electoral rights, which it is not 
enritled to engross exclnslvely. • The 
Archbishop's palace was pilla^; and 
now the temples are restored, and 
filled with the faithfiil, who recognise 
a common origin for morality and 
religion. Your elections were once 
delivered up to the gales of extreme 
feotion ; and now aV returns, from the 
Ohamber of Deputies to the humblest 
magistracy, are in the hands of men 
of proper^* Bevolt was once rife in 
the street^ and now order and pro- 
priety reuen in them; bM if a rear- 
nil eiime has been committed, it 
has fill^ ail France with horror and 
execration. Royalty itself, so often 
assailed, so often dragged in the mite 
by the jonmals, what nss it lost in the 
sUTef I ask those who have wit- 
hsM tha last atrocious attempt, has 
not the sovereign becomd aggrandised 
afiiidst 4au^i& imd lmnoined» the 
Govtoment t>y h}s $mgpM in peril, 
^d the soi^ude he m evinc^ for 
.orilewf.^; 

|Sh Polignac Ministry at- 

affect the countCr-revolu- 
tto:% ord(^Ua^ you am sacking 
tpdotlma^ lathe 

ishsmbhr M tbscMd sudh an 
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Hinisti^TThich, by its own admission, a condemned journal. Editors were 
has come to such a point that it can- laid under an obligation to reveal the 
not ^vem but by a violation of the authors of articles prosecuted, and 
constitution. Unite with us in supr dnri^ their imprisonment they were 
plicating the sovereign to choose a new deprived of ths direction of their re- 
^linistry among those who, better in- sp^tive joumala Ko drawing, no 
structed in the wants of the country, emblem^ no engraving, was to be ex- 
may succeed, by means of clemency posed to sale without having been 
and conciliation, in calming the sanctioned by tlie censors; and their 
sions; among those who, respecting authority was also required for any 
legalright, may govern by conforming new piece on the theatre or opera 
to the Cnarter, not violating it; among stage. The cautions to be found by 
those who, believing in me etemu journalists might be increased to the 
law of progress, may introduce with enormous amount of 100,000 fhmcs 
prudence the ameliorations which the (£4000), and it was required to be 
nation demands, and who will uot pro* paid in oa^, not rniUs, or othei se- 
long beyond the limits which wmom ourities. 

prescribes, a reslstonce which it is 44. Considered in themselves, there 
sometimes necessary to oppose tp too could be no doubt that these restric- 
vehement impatience.** tlons were abundantly severe, and that 

43. The laws brought fbrwsrd tw they oi)ened a door which, in the tods 
the Ministxy to combat the evils of unscrupulous prosecutors and astute 
wmch they so eloquently deplored, judges, might with ease lead to the 
consisted of three parts, and wer^ entire destruction of freedom either in 
upon the whole, less violent than in thought or expression. Under the 
the circumstances mig^t have been vague expression of these laws, which 
expected. By the first, the Minister declared punishable incitementif to 
of Justice was authorised, ^onld cir^* crime without any overt acts, there 
eumstances demand it, to form as was scarcely any political discussion, 
many juiy-confts as mi^t be deemed if adverse to the Government, which 
necessary, and various abbreviations might not be rendered amenable 
of the forms d procedure were intro- to chastisement So strong was the 
duced. Power was also given to the sense in the Chamber of the necessity 
presidents of these courts to take such of the Case, and so general the convic- 
of the accused as might disturl^ the tion that it was to the licentiousness 
pit>ceedings out of couri, «id proceed of the press tliat all the evils under 
m their absence. The sectmd author- which society laboured Were to be 
ised juries to convict by a majority of ascribed, that, thoi^ strongly op- 
eight to seven, and enjoined secrecy posed alike by the SBy^ts, nead^ 
on the votes given* The third, whicn by MM. Berrysa and Boyer-Oollard, 
excited the most violent opposition, and the K^blicans led by Lamar^ 
dectod any offence against the per- tine and O^lon Barrot, the coercive 
son of the sovereign or the monar- measures passed both Houses by large 
cnical principle, by the way of publi- miuoriries. That in the Depum 
cation, punishable by imprlsoninint $26 to 153 on the most trying ques* 
and a fine £tmn 10,000 to 50,000 tion, that ou thekws luloiaiig to the 
iiuncs (£400 to £2000). It forbade press; in the Peers, 101 to SO. 
the citizens, under severe penalties, to 45. The year 1836 opened uh|der the 
take the name of Eepublmns, to mix most favourable auspices for the King 
up the Etug'e name in poUticalrdis**, and the Cfiurt party. The massa^ 
cussions, to ex|uw Vimes for riie, of FleSchi had done thkt wHcli'^e 
destructioh or abrogation of the mon- years of mCeaSsnt' efforts m 
arcMcid or wishes f<w tho re- of Government^ snd ,lbe nayussem df 

storathm cl the exiled fhmil^ to pub- 500,000 nari<mal 
lish the names of jumaen pefiwe or abte to effect, 
after, or collect subscriptions in am of Jiareii as ever^ 
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the reaction hadheeomae eo atrongthat ycsara, in both, wliich bed succeeded 
it had turned to the proht of the the Revolution of I&30 and the Re- 
paxly against which it ]£d been di- form convulsion, trade had been 8o 
lecm. The reUdiOUK sectian of the much checked, and consumption so 
conmpouty saw m marvellons materially reduced, that when contl- 
escape of the King and royal fiunily denee began to be restored, purchases 
the evident Rnm Providence for to recommence, and capital to emerge 
the p^teetiOii of the monarchy. The from its places of oonccidment, a gene- 
Boettmaires and philosophers beheld ral rush to speculation and enjoyment 
in the crime of Fiesohi the inevitable took place. It was like the universal 
rosuR of the anarchical principles thirst after pleasure which followed 
whioti had so long distracted society, the long ana dreary night of the 
and Icept opm the wounds of the Reign oi Tenor on the fall of Robes- 
volution, bourgeoisie, without pierre. Four uncommonly fine seasons 
troubling themselves either with reli- in succession had reduced the price of 
gion'or philosophy, were,keen^ alive provisions to nearly one-half its former 
to the dangers which ^reatened them- level in both countries, end, by re- 
selvbs from the conspiracies of the an- ducing the importation of grain to a 
archlsts, and beheld with dismay a trifie, had entirely closed the chief 
long perspective of lessened sales, and drain whidi, in periods of peace, cai*- 
ultmiate liaiikraptoy, resultipg frmn ried oif ^e precious metals from those 
the machinations of the secret socle- wealthy and long - established copi- 
ties. >Thu8 all parties, though from munities. Thus real capital was 
different motives, concurred in giving abundant, and paper capital, founded 
support," in the mean time, to the men- on credit, and supported by a plenti- 
archy; and the King had to thank ful issue of paper currency, was still 
the*marder of JCarJsml Hortier, and more abundant. Speculation in rail- 
the infernal madbine of Fieschi, for ways, jolntHStock companies, and joint 
having steered him through shoals in uiidertakings of every kind, became 
which, with all his prudence and extremely common. The public fiinds 
power, he might otherwise have suf- rapidly rose: the Three per Cents, 
lered idiipwreck. Which had been 76 in January, were 

46. Another circumstance, arising at 80 in December ; hank shares had 
from extraneous causes, came into lisen from 1756 to 2145 in the coarse 
operation at this period, and power- of the year ; the estimated revenue for 
fully contributed to give a new direo- 1886, for the first time since ISj^O, was 
tion to general thought, and turn in- superior to the estimated expenditure, 
dividual ambition into another chan- the fomier being 1,000,700,000 francs 
nel than thosd^of political chan^ or (£40,P28,OOOh m latter 080,467,000 
I’evolutlon. Great and long unknown (£30,060,000), which would leave a 
prosperity had now begun to set.in in small bahince at the credit of the Ex- 
bothfrai^eandSnglaud, thenatnral chequer. The imports and eoeports, 
rekdt in each increased eopfideue^ which had been , very "depressed ^ 
in ttkUMloverhment, and enlari^ ope- 1833 and 1884, became much mom 
rations in the trtmsactiohs of com- abundant in 1835 and 1886;* and 
mereOr purmg the long and tireary speculation, outstripping the progress 

* Expoam Aim inroam vaow Fnimm 
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of roal polit, opened to the ardent 
ixnagmatious of the people the proe- 
pecta of future and unbounded gain, 
which soon, like a fever, aei^ed upon 
and carried away all classes. 

47. But while everything smiled on 
the monarchy, it was far otherwise 
with its Briuie Minister ; and already 
eveil'thing announced the approach^ 
iug fall of the Duke de Broglie. He 
had been selected bv the lung as a 
sort of compromise between the con- 
tending parties, and though he had 
condacted himself with firmness and 
ability, So far as the internal direction 
of affairs was concerned, he had failed 
to conciliati either the Sovereign or 
the Foreign Miniitera. The former 
was disconcerted by his dogmatical 
manner and arrogant assumption of 
the lead, which was by no means in 
accordance with the supreme direction 
of ali'airs to which he himself aspired. 
The latter distrusted him, as neither 
decidedly pronounced for the aristo- 
cratic or the popular party ; they did 
not know whether or not he was to bo 
relied on. M. Thiers and M. Duizot, 
perceiving this, and being sensible that 
the Duke de Bfoglie coTild not long 
retain his position as Prime Minister, 
were secretly taking measures to un- 
dermine him, when tlie catastrophe 
was acceleiated by an unforeseen event 
On the 14th January 1886, M. B(pr- 
mann, the Minister of Finance, in 
bringing forward the bud^t for 1887, 
venture^ of his own authority, with- 
out the concurrence of the Cabinet, 
to broach the dangerous assertion that 
the moment was favourable for the re- 
duction of tbs interest of the national 
d^t * This proposal ihrew the Prime 

■* ** PolltSqnement, Measleum, estJlhesoin 
de sfgDRler tootaI que la redaction ^ 
JlntSSt de la dette produiroit au deborit 
Qai oseraft douter eneore des' jressonives et 
nes deetindea de laFmnce, si on la voysit x4- 
UHBlr pen epi^s tme Bevolatlon dims uae On- 
t^xise uid manque le terme le plus dlevd da 
erddit nattonel? Koua B*onWion8 pas qqe de 
VOS jouTS le credit fhiaacisr sett d*appul' i ! 
riafittenee politique : cor le crddtt e«t ane 
erne aaSri ;‘et: cetie tume aueun pays ne la 
devralt poss^r plus fbtte one la £teoe. 
LA zdduetlon de I'iotSiiat aeormtrait nos res- 
aoiiTcee ; Vdcwi#)ftiie qUi e& seiett i® 

•utendt Vdi^uiUbre de nos dxiaiiceii '#nnas 

VOIi.V. ■' 


Minister into the utmost embarrass- 
ment ; for the question of the reduc- 
tion the ren^8 had always been a 
trying one for French administrations, 
and more than one had been dissolved 
firom the collision of interests which 
it occasioned. He accordingly dis- 
clidmed the proposal, veiling his in- 
decision under an ombignous declara- 
tion that Qovemmeut intended to 
bring forwai'd a proposal on the sub- 
I ject at some future period, though not 
I this session, but that the precise time 
was not yet i8xed, and that it would 
depend on circumstances.* In conse- 
quence of this schism, M. Hermann 
resigned ; and his resignation having 
been accepted, M. de Argent was ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance in his 
stead. 

48. The change of the Finance Min- 
ister, however, only a<Bomiied, it did 
not remove, the dif^cully. Great in- 
terests were at stoke on both sides ; 
for, on the one hand, the nece^itous 
state of the exchequer,, owing to the 
vast national armaments which wefe 
kept up, rendered a reduction in the 
interest of the public debt, if it could 
be ejected, extremely desirable; and 
on the other, the number of neraohs in- 
terested in preventing any mil in tlieir 
incomes, derived from this source, was 
BO considerable that it was a danger- 
ous tiling for any Administration to 
provoke their hostility^ The saving 
to be effected by the proposed reduc- 
tion was no less than 000,000 francs 
(^61,000,000) a-year; ant to a Cham- 
ber deej^y impressed with economical 


It 4e fender pour lea ontreprtsea 

ff8a4xale uu systbrne d’eneouxags- 

meet qul denneraltuue neiivelle et puttie 
impulsion aux progres de IariebeweL^-%an. 
ma., xix. 8s. 

, “ On nous demands s*U eat dB3Ui4*i])[t0s- 

on dn Gouvemeiheiit de propoaer la xneadife. 
Je rdponda, Nqn: eat-ea ^alrt w dii que 
inea n^ponsea ue aont paa elatrea. 
je diaque riuteatioa du QoavameiBenin*eat 
point de pmp<t®r la meaure dans. « 
al(m. On me demaTHie* qu^‘<^' 
repouds qtfaucunOdnvmueiaei^s 

Oon^emejit aenat na peqt 

— 

Unq.r 

'iSM olie 
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ideaa, and dealing witih armnnewhich mnnily on the other, are so deeply in- 
fer long had fallen ^ort of the expen- terested. The reduction of the 5 per 
ditare, this was a temptation not to be oente is a meaenre at once legal, just, 
xesuted. On the other hand, the rente useful, and opportune. Inuieques- 
inecrihed on the amounted tion between the stockholder and the 

to 140,000,000 finnos (£5,600, 000), and public, all the adranta^s have hitherto 
this sum was divided among no less been on the side of the former. The law 
than 203,000 holders of stock, being on has declared his title indefeasible, and 
an averam only 478 firancs (£19) a-year Ufrem every apedes of f%Ba- 

each.* It was evidently, therefore, a ti<m. Is that not enough ?-~and is it 
question of great difficulty, ana the necessary, in addition, to renounce 
schism on the subject in me Cabinet for ever a liberation from the burden 
was hut the index, as is generally the of interest which can alone alleviate 
cas^ to the corresponding division in the weight of the debt to the public ? 
society* The question, however, once Matters have come to that point, tiiat 
mooted, could no lon^r be avoided; it is absolutely necessary to re-establish 
for the dnanoe committee of the Cham- on equilibrium betweeurthe receipts 
ber, to whom the matter had been re- and expenses, instead of a deficit 
mitted. decided, by a majority of 28 of, 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 francs 
to 18, in favour of the reduction; and (£600,000 or £800,000), which now 
the secretory to the committee, M. exists* The Chamber has been long 
Gouin, brou^t forward a propoml in amused with statements of great eco- 
its name, which was, to convert the nomical measures, which have turned 
6 per MUt into either a 4 or 8 per cent, out rather an augmentation of expense, 
providing to the dissentient holders of New taxes are impossible ; they would 
the stock certain annuities in lien of cease to be productive. Here is a 
tiieir claims ou the Government This measure of economy which goes to save 
proposal excited the utmost interest in 25,000,000 francs (£1,000,000) yearly, 
the Chamber and the country, for it and which would at once restore the 
WM weU known that the late of the finances. No time W be imagined 
Ministry hung upon its decisioii, and so favonrahle for this great measure as 
that it was to become the great turning- tiie present, when the nation enjoys < 
poinl^ both in the strife of parties and externally profound peace, when in- 
the ^vision of social interests, in the temal tranquillitf prevails^ and abun- 
ensuinff session of the legislature. d^nt harvests for several vears We 
49. On the part of tiie committee of spread contentment througn all classes 
the Chamber, it was argued by H. of the community. The details of the 
Gouin, its secretary and tne rej^rter ; measure, and the nature of the indem- 
** It is in <tder to force the Govern- nity to be given to the stocUioldera, 
ment to break sileuee on this moment- may be the suldect of after considera- 
ous subject that the Chamber have tion; but the Chamber should not lose 
forward the present proposi- a day in recognising the principle of 
whieh the holdem of Mk on the conversion.** 
thmone mv, end the inassof the com- 50. On the other hand, it was con- 

1 tended by M. Pelessert: “It is not 


neoessaiy to discuss the right of Gov* 
mment to effect such a reduction as 

althou^L/vS^^^ question was 

diioussed in 1824 and 1826, it was so* 
liously doubted by General I’oy. and 
ip most eminent of the Opposttion of 
that period, whether Government had 
imy sack r^t eq^eclaUy in regard to 
tile oddnia IdUtom of the S per cents 
cu U ecl t da te d, seti^tiuqrhAvntiieady 
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undergone a reduction of two*thirds of 
their etook in 1797. Butwithout^ead- 
ing the case so high, it seems sufficient 
to observe, that the advantages of the 
^posed measure have been very much 
exaggerated, and its evils dimitjdshed. 
The entire saving, supposing the 6 per 
cents all reduced to 4, would only be 
21,000,000 (£840,000), not 26,000,000 ; 
and at what price would this reduction 
be eifected? By cutting off a fifth of 
the income of 180,000 proprietora. and 
stripping them on an average of 100 
fiancs (£4) a-year, and leavmg them 
only 400 francs to spend. And who 
compose the class whom it is thus 
proposed peculiarly to tax I Old men, 
widows, orphans, iud minors, who 
have expended their little all on gov- 
ernment securities, and who now are 
to meet with this return for having 
com^ forward to support it in perilous 
times. Perhaps a year hence, should 
external add internal pc^ continue 
80 long, it may be possible to effect 
sometlung of tbe Idna ; but at present 
we are much too near the period of 
insmrection. Infernal machmes, and 
conspiracies, to attempt ii'* 

61. The questftn derived its prin- 
dpal importance from its being under- 
stood that it was the touchstone of the 
Administration. It was no secret that 
tile King was adverse to the conver- 
sion, at least at thac time, m likely 
breed dissatisfaction, and posribly in- 
surrection, in the capital; mid the 
Ministers unanimously adhered to this 
opinion at the existing time. Their 
decidad opinion was expreased>*^lfft, 
That the measure pronosed was weR 
founded in ri|^t ; 2a, That it involved 
a rgamrce eomdderaldef and wortiiy of 
being taken into coanderatlon, thoU|^ 
less tium wlmt wiui ganeraH^ 

8d, That it would inevitably:, he orought 
about in time; but, 4tli, That at the 
present mament It was dangerous, if 
not ImFscticableft mi likmy, In itha 
hij^eat 4agree^ to iinpak the inteiinal 
tranquil)^ and extmal credit of 
Frasm ;T}ie^ deokdon,the!Of^ 
in the mesa time, against entertslaing 

pfoposalw«sJ»ffi^ Mottof 
tim committee of CSmmberrpaiied 


by a large majority, it was evident that 
a direct collision between the executive 
and the legislature had taken place, 
which could not be avoided but by one 
or other of them being overthrown. 
The utmost anxiety was felt for the 
result The vote was taken on the 
question, whether the proposal should 
immediately be taken into considera- 
tion. or adjourned; and the former was 
earned, amidst extieme a^tation, by a 
mmority of two— the numbers bemg 
194 to 192. The whole Ministers imme- 
diately rerigned, and the King, having 
no other resource, accepted the resig- 
nations. 

62. Louis Philippe had consider- 
able difficulty in mnuing a Oabinti;, 
as might have been anticipated, when 
the former one had been displaced by 
a vote of the phamber in opposition to 
his wishes and its unanimous opton. 
It was evidently necessary to the 
Premier fim the Centre, as it was the 
junction of that body with the Left 
whic^ had caused the overthrow of the 
former Administration. Great difficult 
ties wer^ howevk, experienced in the 
selection— to such a degree, indeed, 
that, on the 16th Februasy, the former 
Mlnwmrs were all officially summoned 
in the palace, which seemed to indicate 
that tneir resignatiems would not be 
finally, accepted. A list of the new 
Cabinet, with Count Mol4 at its head, 
was for some days in circulation ; but 
at Imigth, alter an interregnum of 
above a fortnight, tbe names of the 
new Ministers appeared%>fficially in 
the columns of ttia Mwvftewr* M. 
Thiers was President of the Council 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs; and 
the other Ministers hobcfice a combi- 
natiuu of parties, in wmeh the Centre 
predominamd, but in which the union 
M men differmt principljes was so 
evident, that%o long endurance ccmld 
be sntidl^ttd for vm mom than any 

and Mwte Wtniks. M. Pm 
oftbelbofiM 

XtMMyiSSd' 
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other coalition. The step toward de- 
mocracy, liowerer, wad very apparent : 
the aristocratic clement was entirely 
excluded, and the philosophic conser- 
vatism of M. Guizot no longer had a 
place in the Cabinet. 

53. M. TnifiRS, who thus at the age 
of forty was to bo Prime Minister* and 
at the same time Foroimi Minister, of 
France, was undoubtealy a very re- 
maikahle man. No one, even in re- 
volutionary times, raises himself with 
no other aid hut that of his own talents 
to such an eminence, who is not so. 
He was not, however, a great man ' 
had ho been suchi he never wouhl in 
all probability have attained that emi- 
nence ; or if he had, he would speedily 
luive lost it He was not a man of 
original thought, settled conviction, 
or uuhonding character; there is no 
trace of the former to be found in his 
speeches or writings, or of the two lat- 
ter in the various plioses of his politi- 
cal career. But it was the veiy al^noo 
of these commanding qualities which 
Sccasloued his political success, tt is 
in serious crises only, such as brought 
forward Mr Pitt on one side, and Na- 
poleon on the other, that really mat 
men obtain or can keep the leaci: in 
ordinary times they ore shipwrecked 
Ijy their own CTeatuess-^they fall from 
their lofty ana independent charac'ter, 
which will not bend to external pres- 
sure. like Mr Burke, tliey possess the 
solitary independence of real genius : 
they may direct future ages, but they 
will soldomihalo the present To at- 
tain and retain political power, tho 
mind must be much more supple and 
accommodating : it must be equal to 
aifoirs, not above theoi— abreast of tlie 
agiS^ not in advitnce of it. 

54. M* Thiers waa a great political 
borrower and entic, rather than a graat 
statesman ,* and this pecnliarity ap- 
pears not less in his writings than his 
career. Like Sir B. Peel in politics, 
he was a huge appropaAntion clem'' 
and largely imports the ideas of others 
when it sttitdd his pntpose to adopt 

^ them ; tike Lord Jfeifrey in disoburs- 



adopted, and therefore not original, 
generally carried the majority with 
him. The mass of mon are always 
directed by the original ideas of the 
great of the past, not the present gen- 
eration. He had vast powers of am- 
plification and illustration, prodigious 
fecundity of language, and occasional- 
ly, when warmed in debate, ros^ to a 
very Iiigh, though not the highest, 
strain or eloquence. He was sonte- 
times inconsistent in principle, never 
in ambition. Holding a middle place 
as the leader of the I^ft Centre, or 
more Liberal section of the supporteis 
of the Bevoluiton of July, he inclined 
sometimes to the one, mid sometimes 
to the other, andPuas alternately car- 
essed by the Conservative diplomatists 
of Princo Metternich, and lauded by 
the Liberal journalists of Poris. In- 
consistency was his great defect,! as it 
is with all who are swajyod by ambi- 
tion or impulse, rather tnan a resolute 
will and settled conviction. He was 
vain, fond of Battery, and did not 
escape the imputation of being de- 
sirous of money to maintain the splen- 
dour in wliichhe delighted. His fame 
in future times will rest on his Histo- 
ries, where he was tiuly admirable, 
rather than on Lis political career, 
which was often fickle and cliangc- 
able. Yet is this fault rather to ue 
ascribed td the age in which he lived 
than to himself, and could not, by 
a successful statesman, be avoided. 
Those who applaud the |mpular re- 
gime, and yet demand consistency in 
statesmen under it, aio themselves in- 
consistent ; for how is consistency to 
be maintained by one who depends on 
the ever -changing cuireuts of puhlio 
opinion f 

• 55. As the Duke de Broglie's Min- 
istry had been overthrown on the vexed 
questkm of the reduction of therenfrs, 
It was naturally suxiposed that the 
new Administration would immediate- 
ly bring in a measure in harmony with 
the views of the miyority of the Ohmu- 
ber, and that on its success the late of 
the Ministry would depend. It proved 
otherwise, however: M. Thiers was too 
skilfbl a pilot to split upon the rock 
on which his predeoassor had been 
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stranded. He avoided it, accordingly, 
by a skilful speech, in which, alter 
strongly enforcing the principle of the 
measure, he concluded by declaring 
that it was a step of so much import-^ 
ance, and requiring so much att^tion 
to details, that it, of necessity, must 
be left to be matured in another sea* 
siona Tho majority itt the Centre, 
satisfied with having got a Ministry 
of tlieir own creation, and thereby se- 
cured tho whole patronage of the state 
to themselves and their constituents, 
were content, or professed to be con- 
tent, with this declaration; and tho 
question recently so fiercely debated, 
and on whith a Ministiy had been 
overthrown, was ^ietly allowed to 
go to sleep. A trial of strength scron 
after took place on the election of three 
Vice-Presidents of the Chamber, in 
lieiiiOf M. Sauzet, Passy, and Pelet de 
la Lozbre, promoted to tho Ministry, 
and the majority of the Parti-Tiers 
was unequivocally evinced; for M. 
Calmon, who was their representative, 
had 218 votes ; M. Duchatel, who be- 
longed to the late Ministry, had 200 ; 
and M. Forte, w]^o hod the support of 
the Gauche, only 166* 

66. On the 2^ February, M. Thiers 
made, according to custom, a sort of 
profession of faith before the Chamber ; 
and as it elicited a similar dedaiation 
from M. Guizot, the leadei*of the Con- 
servative Opposition, and M* Odillon 
Barrot, the chief of the Extreme 
Gauche, their speeches are in the high- 
est deg^e interesting, as evincing the 
views of the difierent parties at this 
|erl<^, when the Govemmnt of liouis 

establiSSed. “ G^le- 
men,” said M. Thiers, **&e Cabinet 
is at length constituted, and th# 
Chamber will, without doub^ deem 
it suitable that, without waiting to; 
be interrogated, I should volunteer to 
state the principles by which it is to 
be guides The men i^ho are now 
placed 0U the ministerial befich have 
all acted in the light of day. You 
will not 1 that most of 
hs have conmted the country in the 
mlimt . of gi^t perils^ and thi^ in 
dicing them, m have combaM an* 


archy with ell our strength. Those 
who vrere not Hien in the Ministry 
seconded our efforts in the bosom of 
the Chamber. That which we were 
then we are still. For my own part, 
1 declare it aloud, for I wish to be un- 
known to no one : I am what 1 was, 
the sincere friend of the Revolution of 
July, and on that veiy acemmt con- 
vinced of the old truth, that to save a 
revolution you must preserve it from 
its own excesses. WJien these excesses 
apjjeared in the . streets, or in the ab- 
usive use made of our institutions, 1 
resisted them ufith all the force of 
action and legislation. 1 feel hunonred 
by having combated alongside of the 
majority of the Chamber ; and were it 
necessary, I would unite with them 
again to save our country from the 
disorders which threaten it. I believe 
that these sentiments arc those of the 
majority of the Chamber. The trou- 
bles which have disturbed our country 
seem to be approaching their termina- 
tion ; better times are in store for 
and we shall not again see the days of 
peace uselessly darkened by the fea- 
tures and desolation of war. Hero, 

I a^n, we shall be faithful to the pin- 
j ciple of the late Cabinet ; it would not 
have been abandoned had the Govern- 


ment not become unreasonable and 
unworthy of its mission.” 

57. *‘The ])eriod has come,” said 
M. Guizot, “ when evei^ one is called 
on to decUre his sentiments, and I 
will not be the last to ^o so. Two 
charges are brought agtunst our policy. 
One is, that it is iigbrous and retro- 
grade ; but I do not think that pro- 
gress consists in advancing in the dark, 
when society has been for long buried 
in licence, tmsisis i7i rmlm* 

%ngti> order — in restoring , the sway 
of truth in various gradations m 
society. .If me social system consisted 
in indefinite extension, and reqniri^ 
it, and such ^ the declared and ais- . 
eertaihcdwijrof mankind, theit!tq.da^ 
lay would be to recede | hut H I ' 
requires soiB<ethfng vffl 
desMte regain ts , 
servarifemi ef itj 
si^t, the reiturii: t(ii eon 
ciples is progress, : It is i 
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to go back to 1791 ; wbat was then 
aa advanoe is now a retrograde move- 
ment. The wants of that period are 
ailsalMed; what is desired now was 
nuMtlhen. We are not required now 
to pblnge afiMsh into those dark and 
;tQTti:ibnt ways» and to otion a nass^ 
which leads to destruction and ruin. 
Oar op^nents ain going on blindly in 
' the old track $ they demand what was 
demanded before, without perceiving 
that all is changed : it is we, and we 
alone, who are really abreast of the 
age. BevolnUons have always been 
attended with this immense , incon- 
venience, that they, weaken and de- 
grade power. When this has been 
done, what is required is to restore it 
—to give it fixity, dignity, oonmdera- 
timi* It is in that that progress c<»i- 
sists^ Ood forbid 1 should say not) 
has been done. Bvervthum has been 
began, nothing eoncladedT Should 
the nujority in this Chamber, which 
has be^ so gloriously formed amidst 
All our struggles, once allow itself to 
be divided or broken, you would see 
in a few months, perhaps in a few 
days, oar whole work— government, 
peers^ duties, citizens— vanish at 
oncot : We have bat one thing to do, 
and that is to be faithful to ourselves, 
to advance in the line we have taken, 
jBnil not to xecede.” 

58. *niiavenoUking,^BaidM.Odil- 
lonBairot, ^‘forCmnmonplaees. Iwill 
ni^ go bw on what hasbeeii said and 
teeam a hundred tiines. Doubtless 
the OppiMduon,, mnoe Ju^lSSO, has 
been plioed in tbf most dimeult situa- 
tion. , Wo hovO taken the fievolntion 
^ in oMsOt ; it not 

ibntofthii^ 
fanewmlti- 
csl Iho s^omh ctmioeinnon of 
I frr tmhAWnh have wm- 
yeOii OthoKs 



hand, who beheld in that Hevolutlon 
an immense change, sawin the Charter 
of 1830 not a bounding charter, but an 
unchangeable contract between king 
and people, and we wished that all 
the conditions of that charter should 
be faithfully observed. Whenever tho 
promises in that charter came under 
disouBsion^ we have always voted for 
its interpretation in the largest sense, 
without natred or a spirit ot resistance 
against the Revolution, because we 
wero convinced tiiat, if that Revoln* 
tion presented dangers, the^ would 
arise nom resistance to its prmoiples, 
not (torn carrying them out in honesty 
and good faith. Such isfthe profound 
difierence of opinion which exists he- 
t#een us and another portion of the 
Chamber. I know that we have suf- 
fered under the position in which the 
lienee of parties has placed us ;»tiiat 
we have represented as tiie ac- 
complices of the excesses in the streets, 
and of a tendency to that republican 
despotism with which our opponenta 
charge ua All that is fislse. We ap- 
peal to the future and the good aense 
of the country, andethey null not fail 
us. Already the nation feels the ne- 
cessity of departing firom that bitter 
epiiit of distrust which the violence of 
Xmrties could alone have created.’* 

59, The Chamber was^so equally 
balanced between the three pbties 
who were represented by these elo- 
quent speakers, that le^lative im- 
provement, as in Qreat Britain at tho 
same period and from the same canse, 
was rendered impossible. It was not 
to be elected that a Miidstry which 
had 1^ bronght in by a nuumity 
im in the Chamber, would advenibro 
on any novel or bazardons measuree ; 

aa by the Aeneh constitution tiio 
* initiate all Jaws rested with tho 
Oovemmen^ and the Opposition could 
ioUily move amendment this put an 
enlmatcptoleglriative^ri^^ Thu 
hew :Fiemhw made a narrow cssapo 
Itom riiipuriede, on a iMoemipd attack 
male upon him, in oeiissi|4Mco ofl^ 
hahihg, in Ids capacity 
the the nx« 

cMad riio eted^ts ia^}^^ to him ik 
the budget^ partitmlei|f in ilm lladn- 
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kine, where the excess was 1,200,000 
francs (£50,000), the Obelisk in the 
Champs Klyseea, where it was 1,600,000 
(£60,000), and the Hotel on the Quai 
d’Orsay, where it was 2,000,000 
(£80, 000) , It must be confessed these 
sums were yery large, and with a re* 
venue considerably less than the ex- 
penditure, and a Chamber passionately 
set upon economy, they afforded a very 
fair mund of attack. M» Thiera, ac- 
cordingly, was very apprehensive of 
the result, and spoke wamly, and 
under emotion, in his defence. At 
length, however, the just pride of the 
French in their public monuments 
overcame their love of econoiny, and 
the extra expense was sanction^. A 
still more t^ing question was expeeted 
on the proposal of a vote of 2,500,000 
francs (£100,000) for secret-service 
money; but, contrary to expectation, 
it passed by a majority of 261 to 90. 
Sixty of the Gau^e voted for it— a 
strange circumstance, but not unknown 
in the annals of popular assemblies. 

60. The moat interesting debate of 
the session took place on the budget, 
and most impoijant revelations on the 
real state of the French finances were 
made the Finance Minister. From 
it, it appeared that, although the sums 
voted since 1880 had always exceeded a 
thousandsnillionfiancB (£40,000,000), 
and in some years Fad reached 
1,400,000,000 (£66,000,000), still, the 
actual exjwnditnre since that period 
had exceeded the ordinary incme by 
the enormous sum in all of 848,842,024 
francs, or £34,000,000, being at the 
rate of nearly 210,000,000 franca, or 
£8,400,000, a-year ! * Certainly, if re- 
X^ntions aro on exciting and to some 
a profitable pastime, tbisy m enor- 
mously expensive and utterly ruinoti 
to the great minority. ItisUowonder, 
iu this state of the finances, that the. 
fiist anxiety d. the Chtob^ was to 
reduce the expenditme, and bring It, 
if possible, to a jevel .with4he incoifie, 
It wen isvident, from this statement 

m 843 ,mfratie 0 sa leeslltes. U 


tiiat the annual ea^is made by the 
Finance Minister had been fallacious ; 
for they had almost always exhibited 
a suiplus of income, small indeed, 
bat still a surplus over expenditure* 
It was by loans and supplementary 
credits that the requisite funds for 
this vast extra expenditure had been 
acquired, and under a mw Mmistry, 
these important frets, heretofore care- 
fully enveloped in mystery, were re- 
vealed. 

61. Hie first serious foreign negotia- 
tion in which M. Thiers was involved 
relate to the occupatimi of Cracow, 
and its little adjacent tenitoiy, by the 
troops of the three allied rowers of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, which 
had token place on the l7th Febmaiy, 
This invasion of the territory of a state 
declared independent by the treaty of 
Vienna (Art. 9) in 1816, made a 
sensation in Enrope, especially as Cra- 
cow was the las^ remnant of Polish 
nationality, and the violation of its 
neutrality was effected by tiix^ 
Powers which had been parties to its 
partition. The reason assigned was, 
that Cracow had become the rendea- 
voos of Polish refugees from the ad- 
joining evinces of Lithuania, Gfdli- 
cia, and Posen, from whence they were 
hatching plots and conspiracies agrinat 
the adjoining states. ThethreePoWfflRS 
had summoned the Senate of Cracow 
to lemove certain persons deseed in 
a note on February 9 ; and they, bring 
without the mesns of resistance, had 
agreed to do so, ciavii^ only a delay 
of a few days for iirii of the refugees 
as had become connected by marriage 
with inhabitants of Cracow, to re- 
move tbeir effects. To this, howeveiv 
the rilied generals would not aSr^ 
thefr erdemheing positive to 
nddefry ; andonthe Ifth the Austrifi^ ; 
enterei^ anu were followed a few da^ 
alter ly the Russfrim and Prasriaaia. 
Themiutiawesimmedfrtolydisbanda^ 
aabi^oc^^fifftham b^^ 

the President 
whpli'nfq^ 
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immediately expelled hr their troops, 
and the Senate itoodelled, bo ^ to 
he, entirely under theirinAuence. This 
done^ the Russian and Prussian troops 
wer^ leaving only a small 

body ot Atlstrians to gax&on the forts, 
and jwrfetent the re-entrance of the re- 
fugees,* ' Aie violent proceeding, in 
dii^et violation of the treaty of Vienna, 
vrhieh had placed the republic of Ora- 
COW; under the guarantee of the four 
great Powers, called forth only a pow- 
erM ex^ession of dissatisfaction fTom 
the lCabinet of St James’s, and was in 
seexet apprbved by that of the Tuil- 
eriei ^ 

62. Shortly after, a convention wae. 
s%ned at CoustaUtiuopfe betiveen the 
Russians and the Turics, in virtue of 
which it was agreed that, on pay- 
ment of the last instalment of the 
sum of 80,000,000 of Turkish piastres 
<£10,000,000), stipulatedby the treaty 
of 1820, befbrS the fSth August next 
ensuing, by the TurkM Government, 
thO EusSan troops should evacuate 
SiHstria. This was jhstly regarded as 
a very iniportant event in the East, as 
affording an instance, so rare in recent 
times, m the Muscovite standards re- 
ceding ftota what they had once been- 
pied, the Tdrkudi advancing again 

to the north of the Danube, At the 
same tlme^ M. Thiers agreed to pay 
the prbpotubn belonging to Fiance of 
the Greek loan of £3»000,000 under- 
taken by Russia} France, and Eng- 
land, by the %eaty pf ,6th July 1827* 
andalsotb deftiythadebt* solongdis-; 
tufaSd# dde,hndk thf tibaty of 4th July 
1881, Dnit^ Statea By these 

Kn!fe VittiiM . tim 

oce^ter 



concessions, which evinced a disposi- 
tion to be bouud by the faith of treaties, 
and to re-enter the European alliance, 
M. Thiers gained much wdth the diplo- 
matists of Europe. The anprehensious 
which had awakened by the rise 
of a Miiiiste^^Hl^in'/the Centre Gauche 
were dispellSLj\ hud ^ 

him to their sij|^ ihb diplomatic body 
were very assIdubUs iu their attentions, 
and loaded a ffair with thoM llat- 
teries to whicli it is well known par- 
vmus are always most accessible. His 
receptions in tne splendid hdtel which 
ho now occupied in Paris were numer- 
ous and brilliant; and the i^plomatists 

S atihed his secret vanity by assuring 
m they reminded them of those of 
Priffee Msttemich at Joha^hisberg. 

63. It soon appeared tliiit these dip- 
lomatic courtesies ^Ure than 

appeared on the Inquiry hhd 

been made at the Cchrts of Berlin and 
Vienna whether a visit from the Dukes 
of Orl6ans and Kemburs would be ac- 
ceptable, and the answer was in the 
highest degree satisfactory. The two 
princes’ set out accordingly, and were 
received at both Coui4;s in the most 
distinguished manner. Reviews, balls, 
and f^tes succeeded eachotlierin bnl- 
Hant succession; and the hirlies of 
Vienna, in particular, were charmed 
with the elegance of the Duke of Or- 
Ibaifr’s manners and the graces of his 
person. Sc favourable was his recep- 
tion, that it seemed to augur no. disin- 
clination for a nearer connection, and 
a proposal was thon^t of, on the part 
oiMs royal highness, for the Princess 
Marie- Theresa -DtabeDay one of the 
daughters cf the Archd^uke Charles. 
But this was gqing a step 1»x> Ui : t]f8 
Austrian pride shCii^ed itself when inar- 
„ was proposed. The youngjmn- 
cess could not conceal a parttaliity for 
the Dukepf OH^ans; .aha her father, 
who icousidered as the head of the 

in Germany, was. i»ther 
Ic favour the J'Bul- 

for thaimij reason it 

Unioa'^'df ‘ 

|i Are^)&n: with’ a* 
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prevent what was not deemed desir- Paris in a state of siege,” said he, 
able, without allowing matters to come ‘‘and he show'ed that he wished to 
to an actual proposal, and the two govern, and not to reign— since he 
Princes, after having exhausted the first massacred the citizens in the 
splendid hospitalities of Vienna, re- streets of tyons, and at the Cloister 
turned in single blessedness, by the of St Mfiri— I have formed the resolu- 
Tyrol and Milan* to Paris. tion to kill him. His reign vras an 

64. Whatever disappointment the inhimous oner-a reign of blood ; and 
patties principally conoerued might I whs determined to put an end to it.” 
feel at this untoward result, an event He was of eouroe convicted,, and scii- 
soon occurred which again brought for- tenced to be executed in the dress ap- 
cibly l^fore the world the precarious propriated to a parricide ; a sentence 
tenure of power, and even life, by the which was carried into execution on 
royal family, of France, and gave Met- llth July, at five in the morning. A 
ternich reason to congratulate himself confessor having approached, he re- 
that he had not, like his predecessor eeived him with civility, hut declined 
the Duke Choiseul, been mstrumcn- his services. “I have no need,” he 
tal in placing an Austrian princess on said, ‘^of your assistance; 1 am at 
the French throne. As the King»was peace with my conscience.” He ex- 
driving out of the courtyard of the nibited the same stoical .finnness on 
Tuileries, at six o’clock on the evening the scaffold as be had done ever since 
of,tlie 25th June, with the Queen and his apprehension : his last words were, 
Madame Adelaide, on his return to “ I me for libe:^, for the people, and 
Ncuilly, a shot was suddenly heard for the extinction of the monarchy.” 
in the carriagej which was filled With Then turning to the guards, who sur- 
smoke, and it was discovered that a rounded him, he added, “Adieu, giy 
ball had passed through the vehicle, comrades !” and the axe fell, 
immediately above tlm King's head, 66. This nefarious attempt led to a 
and lodged in the roof Lbuisl^hilippo, measure whicli excited a great sensa- 
who evinced tne greatest coolness On tion in Europe, and demonstrated more 
the occasion, merely inmiired if any than anything had yet done the pro- 
one was hurt outside, and ordered the carious foundation on which tibe throne 
coachman to drive on. The assassin, of Douis Philippe rested. On the 23d 
whose name was Alibaud, was seized July an announcement appeared in 
on the spot, with the pisfbl still snsok- the MonUmr^ that the King was not 
ing in his hand, and carried to the to leave his palace, and that there was 
nearest police office, from whence he to be no review on tlie 23th July, the 
was sent to the Concieigerie. Being last of the three glorious days« This 
interrogated by the pubim prosecutor eycited the greater surprise and dis^- 
what his motive was for finng at the pointment, that the inauguration of 
Sovereign, he replied: “ I wished to the Arc 4e Tribmphe, at the barrier of 
kill the King, whom I regarded as the Keuilly, was to take place on that day, 
^emy of the people. 1 was unfortu- and thit a militaiy spectacle of more 
nate. Hie Government was the cause than ordinaiy magnificence was^Uti- 
of my misfortune; the King Is its eipated. The most sinister rumours 
chief; that was my reason fox; wishing were imm^iately pi circulatiim : one 
to kill him * an4 my only regrot is the that the oeromoi^ had been r^on- 
not haying succeed^ In doing so/^, ^rated;against by the diplomatic body^ 

65. The proce^igs for fne trial to awaken dangmusxecb 

of conducted rions ; .anotfler^ that a hostile d^on^ 

with imWonted ederity; and early in station ag^nei; the Government 
Julym Ootnt of Petrs commenced the Hationsl Gnsird wipa 
their labdnxa. AUbimd con&ued his The MinistefS k^ertkles 

fntrojdd dmeahonr df to put a 

judges *,' he avowed :mis brixne^ and ^theee smmiseSr byiBon%^ 
gloried In it the King put the simple tmth, thStm 
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dictated solely by a necessary regard 
for the King’s safsty, and a knowl^ge 
of l^e nninerons ooni^inicies on foot 
agninst him. Thenoeibrwaid the Holl- 
ar remained a prisoner of state in 
his own mdace ; no review took plac^ 
on the teth; the Are de Triomphe 
wae unveiled without any ceremony ; 
aiidihe cdiehratioh of the Revolution 
of ^uly sank into an unmeaning cere- 
monial thaiexolted no attention. This 
change produced the most mdaucholy 
impression; it was at once a confes 
sion, in the face of Europe, of the ex- 
treme unpopularity of the reigning 
dynasty, ana the inahiUty» even of its 
mighty army and vast poucei to d^end 
the lim of its chieC The soil,*' says 
the French annalist ^*was so sown 
with assassin^ that there was no safety 
for the Monarch but within the %a]m 
ofhisMlace." 

87. The repeated conspiracies which 
had nebeaaitat^ this humiliating act 
of seclusion imposed by the Cabinet 
on the King, had their chief seat in 
S'iHtserland. The secret societies, in 
some degree kept down in France by 
the rigid laws of September 1835, 
took lelbge in that semded and neu« 
tnd atatn Its situation, midway be- 
tween France and Italy^ preeented a 
cmittai point Srom whence the demo- 
cratic action QOfdd be kept alive in 
bo^ countrietb while itS' lofty moim- 
tains and r^blloMi institutions seem- 
ed to aSbrd ah asylum alike ftom the 
jealousy of Idto and the perseeptioh 
of minmteim :€kU the secret sod^ies, 
which wm undemduing 


in 01 
tha xegulntii^; 
is were dete^ 
aecount 
* ira d«r 
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the destruction of established govern- 
ments in all countries; they would 
level everything to let in the flood of 
revolutionary ideas. Its act of associa- 
tion boars date, Berne, April 19, 1834. 
There also have successively ariimu the 
other societies, entitled * Young Italy,* 
< Young Poland,’ ^ Young Germany,’ 
* Young France,* and ^ Young Switser- 
land.* A directiiig committee, sitting 
at Paris, holds in its hands fhe threads 
of the different assooiAtions which 
compm ‘Young Europe.* Separate 
committees are at the head of the 
different sections; but they all im- 

coim^teek^hich, shrouded in dark- 
ness, sit^ at Paris. ** ‘Young Switzer- 
Imid,* established on July 2^ 1835, is 
intrusted with the duty of organising 
the whole of that coxuTederaoy, over- 
turning the government in aU its ecu- 
tons, annihilating the compact of 1815, 
premwg an appeal to ari^ and or- 
gamsing, in conjunction with ‘Young 
tomaiiy,* the free corps which are to 
liberate both countries. A province 
of the latter country Is to be immedi- 
ately invaded, and all Europe stirred 
to support the movement” 

68, By means of those secret socie- 
ties, Switzerland was stirred to its 
fou^tion, and revblationary move- 
ments were prepared to course all 
thetadjoininff states. The Napoleon- 
ists, as will immediately appear, were 
not lass active than the Republicans ; 
and the Ch&tean of Arenenbuig^ in 
the canton of Beme, the reridence of 
tbeB^e8s<^8t Leu, fennerlyQuaeii 
of Hcdkind, and her aon» IPhinob 
L oms Navoj:.sok, baeasne the great 
centre of this pariy^ from wh^oe m 
inroad into France was openly discuss- 
ed and ganaftilly expecM lu these 
rircumsttoed the Cabinets of the 
TuUarie^Ind m BWliu not unnaturally 
,to(dc a^arihr several joint notes 

Sfe^ in tlm namesof llranoe 

'imd Anahid levealtiig the 
of wdiet bonspliaolea, 

of m%sea^ 
A loci enWi^ the euacur 
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sacli a violation of the national inde- 
pendence, and dedarine they would 
lather perish with arms m their hands 
than submit to it.* At len^h, find- 
ing that the executive, placed between 
two opposite parties and sets of dan- 
gers, nesitat^, and delayed compli- 
ance, M. Thiers brought matters to a 
cxfcis bv causing the Duke of Monte- 
bello, the French Minister at Berne, 
to intimate to the Swiss Government, 
that if the demands of France and 
Austria were not instantly complied 
with, their respective ministers would 
leave Berne, all commercial inter- 
course be^een Switzerland and the 
^oinin^ states ^ould be suc^ded, 
its frontmr blockaded, and the expen- 
ses of the blockade claimed imd levied 
from their territories. This demand 
was made by the Duke of Montebello 
on the President of the Swiss Uhec- 
tory, on the 6th Augnst, in the 
and made a greet sensation. The 
Liberal ioumab evef 3 rwhere exclaimed 
in the londest manner against what 
they termed this duuneM violation of 
the law of nations, and were particu- 
larly vehement a^inst M. Thiers, 
^*the child of revolution, whose im- 
pious hands would atrangle his own 
mother.” But the parties were too 
unequal to render a contest possible ; 


* "Las Caatoos eonfi&d&r^ de BeftA, La- 
eeme, Scbwits, Soleare, Bile, et Az^ie, 
xiunis i Belden, diolarent unanJiaemeiit >- 
**L Qu'Ub n^ooseeront oOmine atteats- 
tolre k rhoDueur, i la liberti, et & riudipoB- 
danee da people Btxiaee, toate liiierveittloa 
da dtplomate Itratuer daw les allkirea de, la 
patrle : quili seat detemiuia i saorider leurs 
blew et leur vie poor ai^over autoritis 
oo&etitQtloiuienei SolMies, ww leori odUits 
flpoar mainteolr ees blew piieienx hfrttda da 
lems aaeitrea, et que toute autre eondofle 
semlt hoBteOse, a 

**S. Qu'ila iwavdeot en perUcolie; obmine 
chose oixente le de PAiobassadeor 
Fiaaifiaii, to l>ao de Xontebello, atitefido que 
par son. affeotattoii i pi^teodi'C qua to people 
DO difiNt^t at lei ecowttttatloiia qiiV ewt 
doaUlaiat tos aotodtdi quit a ciimeS| pw 
soamaiiQoe vbrs toJPrisldtoit de la 
IH^qovaatveim iuipru^ 
noflUtme* et met toot, per aw pmiistow 
A voi^flSMiitooer daw not awlrtt wcten- 
jM, Jt ittaM 

aSiiauasr.Uc'wn 
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the threat of blockade to a mountain- 
ous county depending for its existence 
upon the import of grain from the sur- 
rounding plains, and the export of 
cattle to them, was too formidable to 
be disregarded ; and at length the de- 
mands of the foreign Powers were 
complied with, and the refugees re- 
ceived notice to quit the Swiss teiri- 
tpiies. 

68. The right of a nation in whose 
territories refugees from a neighbour- 
ing state have sought and found an 
asylum, to maintain them against the 
rei^nisltion for removal by a neigh- 
bouring state, against wnich tiieir 
machinations are thoimht to be di- 
rected, is one of very fluent recur- 
rence in recent times, and in which 
all nations and all parties have an 
equal interest It is difficult to say 
wnether the maintenance of the right 
or tiie guarding against its abuse is 
most to be desirS by all the real 
friends of freedom and humanity. If, 
on the one hand, it is a vast st^ in 
civilisation, to which the united efforts 
of nil the mends of the species idiould 
be directed, to effect the abolition of 
the punishment of death in the case 

for^ the m?lder penally of the Athe- 
nian ostracism; on the other, it is 
essential to the general adopts of 
that modiffed code, that the political 
enemies who find a- refuge in tiie 
territories of a ndghbounng power 
should abstain from engaging in studi 
enterprises as may exate atom in, er 
disturb the traniulllity of the aiU^- 
ing states. If they do not do t&h- 
if they abuse the rights of hospitality 
so fkras to render the territory of 
neutral state in which hare 
found an asylum a mere ptotibfnn, 
from whi^, as from a besii^r^bat* 
tery, they may send shells at long 
ran^ into the states from whkh.iihcy 
havd been expelled, and theiely re- 
kindle tiie ilamee which haye Dean 
extihgiitohed by their rmmMb ^ 

continue a beUigmni pom‘4 aitol the 
state whidh pemltt mh mehtn 
made ei itss tovtitoif hw 
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right-minded govcrtiment will ever 
permit such an hbuse of the rights of 
hosjitality ; no really independent 
government will feel offended at the 
demand for its abatement. All par- 
ties have an e(}asl interest in insisting 
for such a limitation of the supposed 
rights of misfortune, for none can say 
how* soon it may become their own 
turn to invoice them. All have in 
them turn insisted for such a limitation 
against others, however loudly they 
may have exclaimed awnst it when 
directed against themselves. Were it 
otherwise, the greatest step in the 
humanising of manners m recent 
tim^ would be abandoned the ^hief 
lesson taught by the tragedy of the 
French Revolution would be lost; 
e^ party, when it became victorious, 
vhvM. destroy its adversaries like 
savages in the first ages of warfare; 
and the boasted improvements of 
civilisation would terminate in the 
general adoption of the maxim of 
Ba^re: 11 n*a quo les morts qui ne 
revmiment pas.’* 

70. This question of the expulsion 
of political refii^es from Switzerland 
dreWf closer the bonds between France 
and Austria, for they luid an equal 
interest, In demanding it H. Thiers 
and Frin^ Metternicn were quite at 
ode on this point But it was other- 
wise with the|i|MHh question, which 
had %ow become so alarming os to 
force itsdf upon the attention of all 
the a4}oinihg f^tes, an^ in an espe- 
cial, manner eAited the solicitude of 
the fta France. Th^ 

tertihte of suecesalou, grafted on 
reViidiitimi, luul, ever since the 

death of! IFOnllh^d Yl L, bathed the 
Femhfhhii m mounted 

had nciv sri^m ht pmnt that 

the r(^ s^M on 

point ~ ''destafOd 'OOd ".the 

M&gdom 
mutual 'imd' 



the Quecn<^Rc^nt herself had recently 
been subjected to a military outrage 
and revolt at La Granja, which fore- 
boded the worst horrors of the French 
Revolution. 

71. In these circumstances, M. 
Thiers, whose prejiossessions were all 
on the side of revolution, provided it 
did not impair or endanger his o^-n 
power, ivas decidedly in favour of an 
armed and prompt intervention. The 
British Government had already, in 
March 1836, sent a body of marines to 
co-operate mth the Sxmnisli Libeials 
on Uio coast of Biscay; but Fmncc 
had deolbed to intervene at that 
period ; and M. hlUnself had 

written a letter on 18tli March de- 
clintrtg the proposed co-operation, as 
prilous' til the extreme, and likely to 
induce a Europe war. When the 
extreme revolution however, whieh 
led to the outra^ at T^a Grapjn, broke 
out in Spain, tne King consented to 
the formation of a corps of volunteers 
from the army at Pan, with a view 
to finally taking part in the Spanish 
contest. When the time for action, 
however, seemed to have arrived, the 
Monarch, whose desire for peace 
amounted to an absolute passion, 
could not be Brought to give liis con- 
sent t6 preparations being made for 
entering the Peninsula, afid even 
desiied that the corps of volunteers 
should ^ disbanded. The whole Cab- 
inet, with the exception of M. Mont- 
slivet,^ was of an opposite opinion; 
aud w coiisequence was tha| they 
resigpe^ in a hU^, and the King sent 
for who without delay 

formed a new Ministry, in which the 
Doctrinaires and Conservatives ha4 
the majority, and which' was biM on 
th^principfo of non-interi’entiom* 

*!% Cc^t who thus became 
Prime of France at a com- 

er atb. September, as filially 
A aafiniewi i^^Pfesident of 
Hiai^t’or At!S^ 
^ Keeper' of tbsiMa and 

jintrd'r and 

M lisriln ^ ipro«d>.^aav 
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pai^tively early age, and held the 
office for two yeara, was in every 
respect the reverse of his brilliant, 
volatile, and inconsistent predecessor. 
Of ancient and noble family, and the 
inheritor of a splendid chateau^ filled 
with historic monuments, he had all 
the chann of maimer and elevation of 
mind which is often found to distin- 
guish aristocratic descent But he 
had none of the Ughreti or frivolity 
which so frequently accompanies it, 
and renders even brilliant talents un- 
availing to tlie public service. Grave 
in manner, laborious in habit, and 
thoughtful in disposition, his conver- 
sation had peculiar charms for the 
Kin^y who was IKmself well informed 
on historic subjects, and delighted in 
unbending bis mind, after the fatigues 
of the council-table, on the manners 
apd incidents of the olden time. He 
was a judicious and sometimes power- 
ful speaker, but without the elocpience 
or versatile talents of M. Thiers, On 
that account he had more weight in 
the Chamber of Peers, where he had 
numerous friends, and liis high birth 
gave him eniirjent advantages, than in 
the Deputies, ^wdio were chiefly gov- 
erned by economical considerations, 
and \vere never carried amy but by 
the highest flights of popular oratory. 
His historical information, especially 
of the annals of his owa country* w'as 
immense: but on that very account 
he was perhaps the less qualified to 
grapple with tlie difficulties of tfce 
present time : he was, better ac- 
quainted with France as it had been, 
tnan as it was,— a fault common to 
him with many aristocratic leaders, 
and which has led to many of the 
%ioBt unfortunate steps recoiried in 
history. With all these solid «nd 
valuable qualities, which added lustre 
to a character of unequivocal probity, 
Count Mol6 had^ some weaknesses 
which seriously impeded his Adminis- 
tratipit He was not gi^pt enough to 
be simple ; a secret vein of vanity 
petrad^d his character; and his high 
position in tbe Chamber of Peers had 
given him n more lofty idea of his 
own impoftane^ ihd tlie deftrence 
due to iv than tms consistent 'either 


with his real abilities or the influence 
which any Minister resting chiefly on 
aristocratic influences could then ob- 
tain in France. 

78. The first important step of the 
new Ministry was one in itself grace- 
ful and honourable* and w'hich, with- 
out exciting disturbances in France, 
contributed to enhance the estimation 
in which its Government was held in 
foreign countries. Ever since their 
memorable trial in December 1830, in 
the Luxembouig, Prince Polignac and 
the other Ministers of Charles X. who 
had signed the Ordonnaiices, had re- 
mained in close confinement in the 
citadel of Ham. The humanity of the 
Government had mitigated the se- 
verity of their punishment by allowing 
them the use of books and pen and 
ink ; and their independence of mmd, 
and conscious rectitude of intention, 
had prevented them from demeaning 
themselves by soliciting any other in- 
dulgence. Public opinion, however, 
bad undergone a great change within 
the last few years In regard to 1;he 
propriety of their further detention. 
For the last four, the new Government 
had been incessantly engaged in com- 
bating insurrections and conspiracies 
against itself, and the peace of society 
liad only been preserved by re-enact- 
ing with additional severity the ordon- 
uances which bad occi^ioned the down- 
fall of Charles X* It was evident, 
therefore, that they had suffered only 
for their foresight: they had been 
punished, not becaus#riiey had done 
wrong, but hecattse they had too soon 
done what was right; because, lyith 
inatlequate menus, they bad attempted 
prevention instead of waiting for cure. 
These views, long W'orldng in tlA pub- 
lic uiind, had prepared them for the 
pardon of the prisoners in Ham, and 
enabled DRuis Philippe, without rialc, 
to gratify his own. humane dispositioii 
iyy extending tnercy It was 

accoriiinglf deem*iid a ®fwiop8 ajid 
well-timed act the Eing^ oU the 

171h October* direet^ M. dd Peyroii- 
net aaid ChanWaW' to he 
erated^ OUi’ 
certain ‘pkeea tie 
tod this was eftto 
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another ordonnanee, on 28d KoTem- 
her, which commutM the panishment 
of JjM. de Folignac and Is^uemon de 
BanTUle into banishment for twenty 
years from France, and in the mean 
timo directed their, liberation from 
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74. Hardly liad act of humanily 
been j^ormed by the French Gov- 
ernment, vdmn the monarch in whose 
sendee thm gallant but injndicipus 
men had inonmd the penalties they 
had Undergone, was numbered wim 
his tohers. Ever since his dethrone- 
ment, Charles X. had led a retired 
domestic life, alike removed from the 
whirl of politics and the gaiety of 
courts. Regarding^ hi^ feill as the 
punishment inmcted by Heaten for 
the sins which he had emnmitted, he 
sutwtted in silent resignation todts 
decrees, and neither demeaned himself 
bv complaint, nor struggled to alter 
hu Site, A stranger to all political 
intrignea, and dividing his time be- 
tween works of religion end charity 
and the fatigues of the chase, he had 
discouraged we attempt of the Duchess 
de Benri, and unifermlyi dissuaded any 
similar undertaking by others. He 
believed that his grandson would be 
restored to the throne of Ms fithers; 
but he looked for his restoration to the 
justice of Heaven and the repentance 
of his peojde, not to any coinbination 
of princes or eiffoito of human power. 
But the end td this aiinple and exr^ 
tory lits wat new approaching. For 
some years m# paMtual midepee 
ofCharies &d hls Q^^ been at 
FxuguiliiU Biiririi <kff^ 

ammsnt |hs soRoit^ou of 

IrfmU. Fhujp|pe, tiuiir re- 

diri<m m m 

lime mid ' m 

Styrkg' la tiiO/rilit cl ''Outohek' with a 





foot in the hills at a considerable dis- 
tance. In the evenings however, he 
was seized with an .attack in his 
bowels, at first slight, but which soon 
showed symptoms of Asiatic cholera. 
He sank rapidly, and expired without 
su/fering or murmur at one o’clock on 
the following morning, surrounded by 
his weeping family, who hsd under- 
gone BO many tra^les in their cma* 
mitous career. Bom at Yersailles on 
the 9th October 1757, he was in his 
eightieth year when he died, and ho 
was interred without pomp in the 
church of the Capuchin monks near 
Gbrtz on the Isonzo. The churcli of 
the smne order at Vienna <>eontained 
the remains of the Sbn of Kapoleon. 
These members of the royal and im- 
perial races alike found their final 
resting-place in a foreign land, under 
the care of a poor order of monks, |a 
the midst of tnelr fathera’ enemies. 

75, llie hand of fiite was on the 
curtain in this eventful vear, but it 
was not drawn up, and the actors iu 
the great drama wnich was to succeed 
only appeared as it was for a moment 
raised. Only a week before the last 
of the Bourbons who sat on the throne 
of France died, exiled and discrowned, 
in a foreign land, sheltered by his en- 
emies foom his own people, the repre- 
sentative of a new dynasty appeared 
on ^e French territoxy, and Xoiris 
NAi^iicoN commenced that adventur- 
ous career which, after many reverses, 
has ended in the restoration of the 
imperial throne. This young piinee, 
the only surviving son of I.<onis Na- 
poleon, kii^ ^ Holland, the yuimger 
brother of napoleon, was be^d all 
doubly after the death of the Duke of 
Beichatadt at Vienna, the he% an<f 
regresentative of the great naaie and 
boundlees inheritance et hh immortal 
uncle. His nforiier, the Duchess of 
14011, vividly Jmpremed with these 
magnificent priispem had, during the 
^ole period of Bering _ 
ti&e ^treof all the oonspixnoiea 
had fof, their object the reirim»ri<m¥ 
m hnperiil line; and ypuiig lauda 
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shorily after the fall of Charles X. in 
1880. Foiled in that attempt, he still 
persisted in his •projects with that de- 
termined perseverance which so often 
works out its own destiny, and, by 
never despaiiing of fortune, at last 
conquers it He commenced the com- 
position of works calculated to enlist 
th.i public sympathies in his favour by 
uniting the democratic and imperial 
parties under the same banner, and 
holding it out as the only one which 
could restore liberty and glory to 
France. These worlm, especially 
BiverUa PolUiqmSt and Ika Id^eaNa^ 
poUmimneSt are very remarkable for 
the redectton and thought which they 
exhibit, and the^rwere singularly cal- 
culated to attain their object fronvthe 
skilful combination whi& they pre- 
sent of much that Was real, with 
ev^eiything which could be figured 
that was alluring, in the maxims of 
the inmrial government* 

76. For some years back the Dndiess 
of St Leu, with her son, had lived in 
Switzerland, and their reridence, the 
Oh&teau of Arenenburg, in the canton 
of Berne, was^the centre of all the 
Hapoleon parfy, and of that portion of 
the Republicans, by no means inoon- 
siderable, who, warned by their re- 
peated failures when acting alone, 
deemed it expedient to unite their 
forces with the more warlike and batter 
disciplined bands of the |7apoleonists. 
!nie great affluence of refugees of all 
parties from France, in the course of 
1886, into Switzerland, in iH’Usequence 
of the operation of the severe laws of 
the preceding September, led to the 
♦ **yevottdrslsim 


eniftt Us avantagas de U lUpubuuae 
Ass eatndnar Us oiSmes fiuUnvdaUns, un 
gouvemement qui flit fart sans etm de^- 
tuM Ubrs sane anarchia, Indepandant s^ 
eonqoibsB,— U penpla dySnt H soavemlnU 
at onganrs^ oonnae soiUee dUeUva, 
eomine eoutmia, , «t eamnie leetmeatiim de 
tons Us ponvo^rs; am CShamlm eom- 


IfAVOtmi y. 4J. RsooleanJ* 

gresta^^and the 

sitter of «itaoeia er.]iim f^ thU world. 


general belief among these exiled ad* 
venturers that the time had now ar* 
rived when, by a united efi'ort of both 
parties, it might be possible to over- 
turn the throne of Louis Philippe, 
and open the way to the imperial 
crown. Accordingly, a conspiracy, 
having extensive ramifications in the 
military of France, was formed, of 
which the threads centred in the 
Ch&teau of Arenenburg, and which 
had for its object the overthrow of 
Louis Philippe, and the restoration of 
the imperial line in the person of Louis 
Kapoleon. Strasbuig naturally pre- 
sented itself as the place where the 
inroad might beat be attempted, both 
firom its vicinity to the headquarters 
of the disafiected in Switzerlwd, and 
from its being a fortress, of the first 
order, opening the way into the heart 
of France, and adjoining the provinces 
where Republican ideas were most 
prevalent, and the memory of Ifapo- 
leon was still held in most veneration. 
This place was fiirther recommended 
by the presence in it* of the founh 
regiment of attilleiy, commanded by 
Cmonel Vaudreljr, a warm partisan of 
the Napoleon mmily, and whose in- 
fluence with his men rendered it pro- 
bable that they would all, with their 
leader, range themselves under his 
standi^. The plan was, to electrify 
the garrison of raasburg by the aud* 
den appearance of the. young Prince 
among them ; to rally to his colotuis 
the mole national guard of Alsace, 
which it was well known mkht be 
relied on; and, the unitea force, 
march dixoct on Paris, and overthrow 
the monarchy of Loids Philippe, as 
Napoleon had done that of Lofris 
XntL Authentic evidence tdsta 
that this eouspiracy had such exten- 
sive ramifl^tlohs.^m France that It 
was very near succeeding, and that 
the Ihrone df Citizen Kix^ de- 
pended on ^ fideSty Of a few eiwn- 
panies in thA gapdson of ^fttashnig.* 

ear raveatt uottz _ , 
six aut B’a rlen fomf 9 a: 
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77. Everything being prepared, and 
extensive ramifications of the conspi- 
i-acy established in the garrison of 
Strasbmg, Louis J^apoleon, on the 
evening of tlie 28th October, entered 
tliat fortress in disguise, accompanied 
by a few trusty friends. On the morn- 
ing ;<»f the 30th, dressed iu the well- 
known eOstUfne of Kapoleon, he made 
his jsppearanee at tlie gate of the har- 
ractiLs of the , fourth regiment of artil- 
lery. He ithmediately advance to 
the colonel, who said to his men, in a 
loud voice : “ Soldiers ! a great rovo* 
lutlon is commencing at this moment 
The nephew of the Eifiperor is befpre 
you ! He comes to put" himself at 
your head. He has arrived on the 
soil of France to restore to it liberty 
and glpiy. The time has come when 
you must act or die for a great cause— 
the cause of the people.. ' Soldiers of 
the fourth regiment of artillery i can 
the nephew of the Emperor rely on 
yout *’ At these vrords an indescrib- 
able transport seised upon the men; 
*^yive was heard on 
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aU sides ^ the sabres lei^ from their 
scabbards, and glittsiodr iu tlie air ; 
andamidst Ihe cl^h of arms and cheers 
of the men, the voice of I^uls, Napo- 
leon cpul4 not for sonie time be heard. 
At lefigthj the colonel having made a 
signal mr silence, he advanced, deeply 
oneeted, and s^ : It was lii your 
regiment that' the Emperor, my uncle, 
made his Jiriit assay in arms; wfm 
you he was, illustated in the riege of 


pisrieiw, 
fiSettv&S m 
U jws, 1^’ 


» saSis iaspitsr ni 
coiaiusnt raanit- 
I nVrdd'sppui das stec^ea s! 



Toulon ; and it is your brave regiment 
which, on his return from the island 
of Elba, opened to him the gates of 
Grenoble.'^ Then, taking the eagle 
from the officer who hold it, he said, 
** This is tlie symbol of French gloiy, 
which should also henceforth he of its 
freedom.” At these words the accla- 
mations redoubled; and the w^ole 
regiment, with proud steps, in the 
highest state of excitement, and to 
the sound of military music, marched 
out of the barracks to rally the re- 
maining co^s of the garrison. 

78. The Prince, at the head of this 
regiment, proceeded to the head- 
quarters or the Governor -General, 
where he was received by the sol- 
diers presenting arms, and exclaiming 
** Vive VMmpereurJ” He immediate- 
ly went up-stairs to the General, who 
was just risen, and, offering to em- 
brace, invited him to join trie move- 
ment. He was, however, coldly re- 
ceived by that officer, who refiised to 
take a part in the attempt, and was in 
consequence put under arrest, and 
left under guard of some of the re- 
volted regiment iu his own house. 
Meanwhile, three otlter detachments 
sent out fi*om the fourth regiment 
met with tlie most surprising success. 
The first made stmight to the hdtel of 
the prefect, opened the gates, and 
Tuij^e him ^liisoner. The second went 
to the house of the colonel of the 
third regimSnt of artillery, took pos- 
session of the door, and forbade all 
iugress or egress. The third got hold 
a, i^riutlng-ofilce, and immediately 
began, throwing off the proclamation 
to the Irmy and the nation.^ A 

* ** All Fennle Frumcida > 

** On vofts tratit t Vos biterSts polltiques, 
ibterfijM commeixiiaiix, votre aonaeur, 
votre gloiie^ s(mi veadus A r^ninger. B»t 
par quit Etv des hommes qal ont profits 
de votre befis^Bevolution, et qul en retiksnt 
toQs leS pHttcIm BsVoe done poor avoir 
fin OouvsraeineBt fwa* parole, sans honaeor, 
gaiiihrori des histltutlotis sans ffitoe, 
des % sstts .Unerte, fine pak sans pros^ 
rite ^Cssn^s cairns, eafin,^ Prkesit aans 
Ayepia^ne nova avqns oombatta j * ' 
^snsT j^lS30onUi}peiia t 
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fourth detachment had orders to get 
possession of the avenues leading to 
the house of the^eneral commanding 
the department of tJie Upper Rhine, 
which was successfully done. Every- 
thing seemed to smile upon the auda- 
cious conspirators j all the authorities 
hatl been surprised by them, and wore 
either iu custody or shut up in their 
houses; one entire regiment, and de- 
tachments of others, had already de- 
clared in their favour ; and the inhabi- 
tants, roused from their slumbers by 
the loud shouts at that early hour, 
looked fearfully out of their houses, 
and when they saw what was going 
on, offered ^p ardent prayers for the 
success of the eiiteiprise. Tine third 
regiment of artillery joined the insur- 
gents ; the entire pontoon corps fol- 
lowed the example. Cries of **Vm 
ViHmpercurf'" were heard on all sides. 
The throne of Louis Philippe hung 
by a thread; it required only one 
other regiment to declare in his fa- 


peut soul avoir lo droit do ohoisir co qui 
(tonvieut le mioux h. la Franco. Fier do man 
origine populaire, fort de quatro millions 
do votes qui mo destlnaient au Trdne, ^o 
m’avanco devanteirpiis coinmo le Hopr^- 
sentant de la souveraineKl du Peiiple. 11 
est temps qu'au milieu du chaos <les partis 
line voix nationale so fasse entendre ; il est 
temps qu’au cri de liberty trahie vous ren- 
versiez le Joug honteux qui p6ae sur notre 
iHille Frandl. Ne voyez-vous pas quo lus 
homines qui n^glcnt nos destfnees sont«en- 
core les traitres de 1814 et 1816, le$ hour- 
reaux du Mar6<;hal Ney. Les jngrats I Ils 
ne gouvernent dos barricades quo pour 

r parer des forts detaches; m^connaissant 
grande nation, ils rampent devant les 
pniasans et insultent les faibtesf Kdtre 
vieux drapeau tricolore sMndigae d'etre plus 
longtemps entro leurs meins. Fraii^t 
Quo le souvenir du grand homme qui fit 
taut pour la gloire et la prospiritd de la 
Kance vous laulme. Conflattt dans la sain- 
totd de ma oause, Je me pr6senie 4 vous le 
testameut de I'Empereur Kapoleon d’u’ie 
main, son tpee d’AusterJlts de Fautre, 
IjorsqiF* Rome le peuple vtt les d^poullles 
ensanglantees deO^r, il reuvea'sa Ses hypo- 
crites oppresseuts. Fran^ais. Kapoldon est 
plus grand quo Cdsar; Il est iViubldme de la 
otvlUsatlon au dix-neuvieme si^cle, Vive la 
France I Vive la Ubertd l-^KipOLSOg, 

« ^ pAtniee. 

**Le moment estvenu de reoouvre^ votre 
anrienne splendor, f aits pour la gloire, 

vous pouvee moine due d^ainres supporter 
plus longtempffile w hont^ qu’on vous 
Slit jouer. Le Goiuvmeme&t qUl tmldt uoi 
TOIn V* _ ' 


voiir, and the whole garrison of Stras- 
burg would have followed the ex- 
amme, and Louis Napoleon’s march 
to Paris would have been as bloodless 
and triumphant as that of his immor- 
tal predecessor from Cannes had 
been. 

79. In this extremity the star of 
Napoleon was for a time overcast, and 
the enterprise failed from excess of 
courage, and undue confidence, in his 
fortune, on the part of its phief. 
Trusting to the magic of his name, 
and the overpowering influence which 
it had already exercised upon the 
minds of the troops, Xiouis Napoleon 
had no sooner anived at the barracics 
of the 4dth regiment, to which he 
next bent his steps, tlian he entered 
the courtyard attended only by a very 
few of his followers. Here, however, 
a very different reception awaited 
them. Some shouted ** Vive V£m- 
percuT I ” and threw up their caps in 
a transport of enthusiasm; but the 


int)£T6t8 civlls voudrait aussi temlr uotyo 
bouueur militiUre. lies inaensSa ! Croit^ou 
one la race des b^ros d’Arcole, d'Austerlitz, 
ae Wagram, colt dtehite f V<nt^ Is lifin de 
WcUertho encore ddfout mr noe frmUiires; 
voyes Huningen pi'iv4 de ses dSfeuses; 
voyez les grades do 1816,m4coimuB; voyez 
la L^ou a'Honucur prodiguSe aux intrig- 
ants, et refos^e aux braves; voyes notre 
divpeau : 11 ne llotto nulle-part od nos armes 
ost triomph4 1 Voyes, enftn, partout trahi- 
roa, lilobetS, influence dtrangere, et Scries- 
V 0 U 8 areo moi. Chassoos les barbanes du 
capitoleJ Soldats, reprenez les aigles one 
nous 'avlons dana nos grandes joum^es; les , 
en&emls de la loanee ne peuvent en soutenir 
les regards; ceux qui nom^uvement ont 
d(^ lul devant elles^ D^Uvrer la patrie de 
ses oppresseura, protIger les droStsdu people, 
dSfwre la Franoe et ses alliSa eoutre 
rinvoslon; vottt la route d*bonueur oil on 
vous appefle ; voili votre Supreme mission. 

Soioats de la Repubtlque I Sold^ de 
llSmpireJ (Jiue mon aom tdveilie en vous 
votre aodenne ardeur. Bt vous jeui^ 
soldats qui 4foa nSs comma moi au bmit dsn 
canon de WagtOtS, sonvenez-vous que 
Stes les enfigis 4es soktete de la 
ArmSe- Ijs soitendeoeut vicfolfosadcbdrd 
notre beseeah; Oue noa^bimts.folts. ou 
notre digbes ;notre i&s^r 

sanSs; Prhaut ^^iei la gtsbdedufoiu de 



de leurs jpfabs. Viva la 
liberM! NAiKnasow/y. 
denes du iViiiSs 
par Lsspfis, L-SI, 87. 
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, a sullen Bilen€e» 

the officem ell Temained true to 
their oath. A cty got up that the 
Prince was not the real nepnow of the 
Xmperori hut a nephew of Colonel 
Yaudrey* who had oeen dressed up 
to personate him; and a lieutenant 
named Pldgnier tushed out of the 
ludm to simst him. A pistohdiot 
Yould l^bably then hare d^ded the 
■trufiffifei and placed the Prince on 
mono of France, But it was not 
discharged* and the enterprise proved 
abortm. Pleigiuer wm seired oy ^e 

the Frin^^o the barraak^yai^ and 
he had the ge^rosity to order his 
release. The former no sooner reco* 
vered his fMLom tixan he returned 
to the chaige, and some of hja com- 
pany ran to support hdn. A 

acuffie ensued, in wMeh rine artillery- 
men, few in number, were overpowered 
bv the troops of the Ihie, and bolh 
the Prince and Colonel Yaudrey were 
guide pilaoneis, and shut up in s^a- 
rate apartmenhi in the barracks, 
arrest of the chiefii, as is usual in such 
cases, proved fatal to the enterprise. 
The otner troops which had revoliedt 
deprived of ihair leaders, and withont 
orders, knewnot what todo or whom 
to obey; distrust soon suceeeded to 
nnpertainty; and when the news 
spread that the Prince and Oolong 
Yaudrey had been arrested, they be^ 
came dmiperatSf end, dispersihg, ereiy 
one somt .to conceal ids defsetipn 
as sp^ily 

as jpossihl^ By fiiBie o’clock all Yas 
oeet I aniietoidto bed been al| but lo|t 
and pntfBe fn U baxtoek- 

; tol^ldl ‘iiat jm- 





was humane and judicious in the high* 
est degree. He expected nothing but 
death. Before en^&ng in the enter- 
prise, he had intnistra to a tried friend 
two letters to his mother, — one sealed 
with red wax, announcing his trium- 
phant success ; the other with black, 
bidding her an eternal adieu. The 
latter had already been sent, in Con- 
formity with his instructions ; but the 
mournful herald proved fallacious — 
another destiny awaited the young 
aspirant for the throne. Arrived at 
Paris, where he expected the fate of 
tlie Duke d’En^ien, he found that 
the Bourbons, it inferior ^ his uncle 
in capacity, were h^ superiors in gen- 
erosify. After an examination of two 
hdbrs before the chief of the police, he 
was informed that his punishment was 
restricted to banishment to the United 
States of America for ten years, whither 
he was to be conducted on board one 
of the government vessela The Prince 
conducted himself with dignity in these 
trying ciroamstances, expressing his 
gratitude to the King for ms clemency, 
but preferring no petition but for his 
companions m misfortune. He soon 
after embarked for the place of his des- 
tination ; but his career was not des- 
tined to be terminated in the New 
World, and ere long he returned to 
Europe, to yisit his dying* mother— 
thb scene <h his ambition, his perils^ 
and his tiltimate greatness, 

31. The course of events soon de- 
monstrated that the Oovemiment had 
aoM not less wisely than huntanely 
In ndopritig this coarse towards this 
fotmidable comperitor, and, that any 
attempt to punish hi^ wriuld have 
produced snch a eoaviilsion as would, 
m all ^babiiity, have overturned the 
throne. Chi thb 3th Iimmuy 1837, the 
principat parties; inher than the Prince 
himseif^ enbesmed in the Strasbuig 
revolt, were bromj^t to trial belors the 
ordinary eouri;#tS8ise8 of SMburg, 
and . toe ptoseedibg eaeited toe ut- 
atort toMst in eveiy part of Primee. 
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and Querelles,— in all aaran^ The for- 
mer were condemned for non-appear- 
ance, but the lattefwere allin cuatody; 
and, as if the Gk>veTnment specially 
desired to give the whole proofing a 
theatrical air, there was brought to 
trial along with them a young and 
handsome actress, Mademoiselle Gor- 
don, <who had entered into the conspi- 
racy with all the enthusiasm of her sex 
and profession. The evidence against 
the military was perfectly clear, for 
they had been seised in open rebel- 
lion against their sovereim ; and that 
against their fisscinating lemale accom- 

C was not less decisive, for she had 
taken id the iQgiy act of bumi^ 
a number of letters which compromis- 
ed herself not less than others. So 
strong, however, was the popular feel- 
ing on the subject in Alsace, that from 
the first it was evident that a convic- 
tion was impossible. The trial speed- 
ily became, as all political trials do in 
Fiance and Ireland, not a judicial in- 
vestigation into giult or innocence, but 
a ci^ tournament or wager of battle 
between the chiefs of contending par- 
ties, who exchange deadly thrusts at 
each other, with a scafiold or civic 
ovation hanging on the issue. After 
several days' suspense, dming which j 
the interest and enthusiasm of the 
ple went dh hourly increasing, they 
were all acquitted, in the lace of the 
clearest evidence, amidst universal ap- 
plause. Lamartine afterwards 8^ with 
tnith, in the Chamber of Deputies, that 
^e iasueof this trial was a lasti^ dis- 
grace to the administration of justice 
ui France ; andi with many otiiers in 
that country and Ireland, as well as 
sope hi the Highlands of Scotland, I 
suggests the doubt whether trial by 
jury is suited for the ardent tempera^ 
ment of the Celtic race, and whether 
it can safely be intrusted tojiny other 
than the Teutonic.^ ^ 

* Friiiee Louis KapCleQe, aeted most 
geuemusly aud heuoiivably IP tbis whole «f* 
ttat was extremely deelroUs to have ehsted 
the trid end ihte of the other oonspimtoie at 
l^hatg, ineteadof beiw eeut toAmeiioa 
fiteompoe^ dertag the&w vlays he was is 

with these lemailEsIde wordei— J'ei voule 
Ihiie to xtfototion pir i*mnuee, peroecin^elle 


82. The Government were extreme- 
ly disconcerted by this acquittal, the 
more specially as the evidence, espe- 
cially against the military, was so de- 
cisive, and their conviction before a 
court-martial would have beeu certoin. 

offtelt plus do chances de rtnssite, et poor 
evlter aossi les dteordree si ftequentes dans 
tos bouleversements soelaux. . Je me auia 
gravement trompS dane Vesdeutibn de mon 
proJet, mais cela felt encore moins d*honneur 
a des vieux militatres qui revoyaut Vaigle 
n'ont pos senti le coeur hattre dans leur poit- 
rina ils m'ont parlb de nuuveanx serments, 
oublisnt qne c'est to presence de donze cent 
lolUe btiangers qul les a ddlibs de celai qu’ils 
avaieut preite. Or tin principe dOtruit par la 
force pent etre^tabli par to force : Js crots 

AVOIR UNK MISSIOK A BEMPUlt: JS 8AVBAI 
OARDSa MON BdUB JVSQV’a LA nS.*'— tfis- 
toin dt Louit L 29t 80. 

The idea of a destiny, and his having a 
mission to perform, was throughout a fixed 
one in Louis NaiKdeoit's mind. Ko disasters 
shook his confioenoe in his star, or his beliei 
in the ultimate fulfilment of his destlDy. This 
is well known to all who were totimate with 
him In this country after he returned from 
America in 1887. Among otlier noble houses 
the hospttiUlty of which he shared was that 
of the Duke of llontroseatBnchanan, near 
Loch Lomond, and the Duke of Bamllton at 
Brodick Castle, in the island of Ansn. Bis 
mannerin both was to general grave and tscl- 
tnm; he was wrapt in the eontemplation of 
the future, and indifierent to the present In 
1889, tike present Sari of W — then Lord 
B- . -”, came to vitii the author, after hav- 
ing been same days with Louis Napoleon at 
Biichanim Bousn One of the first things he 
said was, ** Only think of that yonru man 


Louis Napoleon ; nothing can persuade him 
he is not to be Emperor of Fiance: theStras- 
bum afiktr faas not in the least shaken hlia ; 


he » ihtoktog constantly of wMhe is to do 
when on the throne" TheltokeofN— 
also S^ ,to the author in ttM: ^'Several 
yean ago, befon the Revolution of 1848, 1 
met Low Napoleon often at Brodick Castle 
in Amh. IVe fregoeDtly went out to shoot 
together; neither cared much torthe spertf 
and wo soon sat down on a heathery brow of 


peror of Fnnce. Among otiier ttongn ho 
Mid he would qjbto a gnat ftdtn tbo CnKto^ 
ben to dnto fiSmfusheaof thflBotea^ #hte^ 
you know, once lUlli^ oultivstsd, beesme flnoi- 
ed wbeniheJnbitoinnts; who were ehwy 
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A Strong sense of the necessity of the 
ease, and of the impossibility of in- 
trusting jnms ^with the trial of mili- 
tary men in political cases, induced 
them in consequence to bring forward 
a measure on the subject, which ex- 
pi tod nvciy warm opposition, and pre- 
iM.nited the only featui'e worthy of no- 
tice in the legislative session of 1837. 
^To understand this subject, it is ne- 
ccssaiy to premise that, by the French 
kw, when several persons were to be 
tried for their accession to an offence 
committed in common by several per- 
^iis, some civil, some military, they 
required all to be trkd before the sam 
irihuml; and it Was on account of this 
necessity that so many political cases 
embiacing both sets of defenders had 
been sent to the Supi*eme Court of the 
( rhamber of Peers, which was'^oompe- 
, tent to both. As the proceedings of 
April 1885, however, had sufficiently 
proved the inconvenience attendant on 
trials befbre that tribunal, Count Mol5 
now brought forward a bill, the object 
of which was to allow civilians to be 
tried before the ordinary jury-courts, 
and military men before couits-martlal, 
in the case of political offences commit- 
ted by tlmm in common. This pro- 
posal was certalnlv ho great, violation 
of the liberties of the subject, for it 
only proMsed to subject military per- 
sons to the trial of their military su- 
lienors, and irivil to that of the qrdi- 
naty tribunals. It excited, howevsj, 
the tnostviolent heats and animqsiti^ 
and; like atl^ther proceedings ^ that 

fegidlajld^d^ sj^^ly ran into a debate 

fiMture k that 

venr ;eHaketer. f hk idea of 

dai^/w a ^tar. hr a session, whi(^ are 

“Bf kmost 
ftiUkikoWhae- 

!*er. 
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between the Movement and Conserva- 
tive parties. 

83, **Why,*’ said^M. Bupin, ‘‘when 
a political onence has been committed 
by a soldier in conjunction with citi- 
zens, is the former fo be subjected to a 
peculiar and exceptional tribunal ? Is 
it that a jury is indifferent to disci- 
pline in the army ? Is it that ih pre- 
fers disorder! Is it that the preprie- 
tor, the merchant do not know that 
without order their labour is valueless, 
and that the discipline of the army is 
its sole guarantee ? Military law, it 
is said, requires prompt execution. 
Bo it so. Will you renounce con- 
foonting the wit^sses With the ac- 
cused? If, on tne other hand, you 
delay the case for bringing them for- 
ward the projiosed witnesses may in 
the interim be condemned to death. 
And if not, wlmt can be more cruel 
than to keep a man during three or 
four months under the stroke of 
death ? Is not his punishment quad- 
rupled by such barbarity? And if 
the courts-martial do their work, I 
see something still more terrible ; the 
public accuser preseq^hig himself with 
nloody heads in his hand to demand 
those which have not yet fallen. The 
proposed law desti’oys the sentiment 
ivKIch makes a good soldier. What 
attaches the soldier to his countiy? 
It is the nfCmory of the home of his 
ancestors, of the held of his infancy, 
of the cemetery which contains the 
ai^es of his fother, and is to receive 
hm. own. It is the memory of hk 
M^le country which attaches him to 
tkh great one. . It is good eitizens 
alone, who mak^ good toldiers. ‘ J us- 
tice,’ said Kapoleont ‘ k <me nnljyn 
France the oitkeu precedes tlie 
[(soldier. ’ Thence it is that the crimes 
of rite soMkr ^ould be submitted to 
the civil ^Urtsi; to the jury, which is 
an epitpme of the nation. If you 
make of the army a body apart, 
wait formerly the case ^th the clergy 
#er Imviiig put armt Into thefr 
hap^, JFOU invest them, with tile i^ht 
:to dtoploy them in s^taxeeutod Jne* 
tioe, you abdicate of judg- 

'you ’ih^test. the^'^th a te^ ' 
nm right, which long .b« 
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turned against your country and your- 
selves.** 

84. ** Every on%is agreed," said M. 
Lamartine in reply, “that the trials 
at Strasburg were scandalous in the 
extreme; but each ]mrty seeha to 
throw the odium off itself upon its 
opponent. One party accuses the 
jury,, another the Government ; all 
apee that some one is to blame. If 
the Government were to blame in 
biingiug to trial the. subordinate 
conspiintors when the principal was 
allowed to escape, did that autliorise 
the juiy to violate their oaths by ac- 
quitting the persons clearly proved to 
be guilty wiio were brought before 
them ? Is there a% pari^ of situa- 
tion between a simple citizen invested 
with no powers, charged with no re- 
sponsibility, executing no functions, 
and, a military commander, who can 
with a word dispose of two or three 
thousand bayonets, and at once over- 
turn a government, pillage a city, or 
violate tne whole sanctities of private 
life? — who can, by diaplachic a bat- 
tery, cause the loss of one hundred 
thousand men, or, as at Strasburg, 
seduce his soldiefs to violate all laws, 
trample under foot all oaths, and 
light the dames of civil war in a happy 
landy There is no parallelism 1^- 
tween the two cases ; tnere should be 
none between the courts* which ye 
to try tliem. The military man has 
joined to the crime of which the 
civilian has been guilty, one of a 
still deeper dye, which & excliisivefy, 
his own— an offence against milil^ 
honour and subordination ; that erhne 
which the common consent of dl 
nations has stigmatiaed with the name 
oftreason. The proposed disjunction 
of the trials is therefore justidec' b]| 
the still more marked disiunction be* 
tween the crimes ivith wmoh the civil 
and militwy accused ai# severally 
charged; it is marked out by the 
immense didbrence which .tiie nature 
of things has catablii^ed bet#i^en 

, 85 . Thera was mneh fsree in these 
a|Seaigumehis Oh both sides; but the 
qtj^on whs hot . determined by any 
such consideiitions. It was in raalily 


a trial of strength between the Minis- 
terial and united Opposition parties ; 
for the Royalists on this question 
united with the Liberals against tin? 
Centre, which had hitherto com- 
manded the niaiority. The result 
was, that the bill was thrown out by 
a miyority of two ; the numbers being 
211 to 209 ! It was Hie same minute 
majority which had overturned tlie 
Administration of M. Thiers, and in- 
troduced that of Count Mol§. The 
excitement, therefore, upon this divi- 
sion was very great, and it was gene- 
rally thought the Ministers would 
resign. The^Minjfiterial papers, how- 
ever, announced next morning that 
the Government would not retire be- 
fore so small a minority ; but it was 
nevertheless foreseen that it had re- 
ceived a mortal sti’oke, and that it 
was only a question of time, when a 
fresh combination would be necessary 
to regain tlie majority in the Cham- 
ber. It was emphatically a neto com- 
hmaimif not an entire change of 
ministry, whicli was reemired. K<f 
one thought of either M. UeiT 3 *er and 
the Extreme Droit, or M. Odillon 
Barrot and the Extreme Gauche, be- 
ing intrusted with the formation of 
an administration. It was a slight 
modification in the Centre, which 
might change a few votes, which alone 
was thought of or requii^, to found 
a ministry of the ephemeral duration 
which awe was now practicable a 
state of things precisely anal^ous to 
that which, at the sam# period, ob- 
tained; in the Britkh House of Com- 
mpna^ It was, however, in bothr 
asseniblieot fatal to all projects of 
important legisUtioU, and deprives 
their debates for a sOries of yew. of 
much of the Interest which had 
ottsly attached to them.. 

86. The %isia of , the Ministry, 
which OorarniUOlit foresaw, but strove 
to postponee^ however, not long qf 

coming on. ^fter struggIlM4m,sev'\> 
erai week*i;wi<3Ndut spy raid, iwajoj^ty 
in tho Chamber, apd ^oousaqiM 
reduced^^ theneooaatydf pos^ 
or abapdoniimswy whl#r 

opposipoh be expie#tied^^:MinU^ 

ters fotmd situiatlon loo uueom** 
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fortable, and Count MoU resigned his 
office. It at dfst proj^d to 
form a new Cabinet, in which Count 
Mold should rei^ttme his position as 
Fremiefi and Marshal Swt, Count 
MoutaUvet^ and M. Hermann, might 
tend him their support It was soon 
found, however, that such a combina- 
iidn offiered no chance of success, and, 
on Count Mold's advice, the Einu sent 
for M. Ouisot and that accomplished 
Statesman oifeved a list in whieh M. 
de Broglie was to be Prime Minister, 
M. Guisot Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and M. Thi^ of the Interior. 
This p^eot, hoover, ^ also failed, 
chiefljr m consequraco of the strong 
views which M. Idlers still enter- 
tained on thesuhidct of Spanish inter- 
vention. Various other comhinStions 
were propoj^d, with no better snocess; 
indicating in the clearest manner that 
the object was not to supplant one 
party by another, or change one policy 
for andther, but to form snch a Minis- 
try as might, by aekilfhl combination 
^of the leadm of parties, secure a 
small maioiity fot Covernmeiit am<mg 
their foSowem. At length, alter 
nearly a month spent in vmin endea- 
vours, the of Idth April 

announced the dednitivo aelectaon, 
whirit Was, Giat Count Mold resumed 
his place as Ftemdant of the Couneil 
and of AiUm^ M. 

de ^sl^ Minister of Jusricei, in mom 
of M. Fmailt M« de Montalivet 
Minister of the Intmior, inWns# of 
de QsimaM Wvandy Minis 
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all the crowned heads in Europe : it 
was deemed a fortunate move when 
the son of the Citken King obtained 
the daughter of a third-rate German 
prince. The vision of a Prussian or 
Austrian princess— of the daughter of 
the Archduke Charles, or the royal 
hotise of Brandenbuig— had melted 
into thin air ; and the young Prince, 
with every amiable and attractiva 
quality, nnderwent the penalty of his 
mthSrs doubtfhl title to the throne. 
M Bresson, however, the French 
minister at at lei^h succeed- 
ed in arranging a morrisge between 
the Priuce-Boyal and the Princess 
Helen-Louisa Elimbeth,*^ daughter of 
Frederick Louis, Grand-duke of Meck- 
lstLlmrg'’Schwerin. Bom on the 24th 
January 1814, the princess was in her 
twmity-fouith year, and endowed with 
every quality Which could fit her for 
the brilliant but eventfhl career for 
which she was destined. She had 
been bred up in the Lutheran faith ; 
but this, which would have been an 
insurmountable oljection to the old 
fomily, was little regarded in the tol- 
erant ideas of more rocent times. The 
Chamber of Deputies, with the eco* 
nomical feelings of the class from 
which they sprang, made considerable 
difficulties aWt the settlement on 
the prince, and the dowry and jrint- 
u^ of the princess ; but at lengw this 
ddicate matter was arranged, if not 
to the satit&otion, at Ikuit with the 
pqneuxrenee of sU parties* The al* 
IkMtce to the prince was fixed at 
|i,#0,(Ky0 firuncs(£60j<[KKl)a*year,witli 
1,11^000 (£40^000) m the manfi^ 
etpeiisea, and the jokttbro of the prm- 
cess at B00,Q0D e-yef^*- 

A mrne serions o^poiBiM arose n]mii 
pvbposel JMr a deem to Queen 

lof the Belgisin^ whi^ Imd never been 
d^MtehJbm j hut at len^ it was 
al%OOO,9O0 finncs (440,000) 
tto many private 

a)ht the end of Jlky; mad the 

ee rig^iied St ^ iuit*> 
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xnents 'whicli he set on foot, for the suc- 
cour of the indigent and relief of the 
poor. The sunu gifted in this way 
amounted to 370, oOO fitancs (£15,000), 
and this wee accompanied uv a great 
promotion in the army, ana profose 
distribution of honours and dignities 
by the Crown. A stiU more import- 
ant act accompanied the marriage, 
which the King had long meditat^ 
and which came with peculiar grace 
on this joyous occasion. This was a 
general amnesty for all persons in cus- 
tody for political offenc^ which was 
publishedby royal ordonhance on May 
8. This wise and humane act was ac- 


ishment of death^apronounc^ against 
Victor Boirier and Fran 9 ois Meaner 
—who had been convicted of an at- 
tempt on the King’s life by firing into 
his carriage, though happily without 
efiSct, as he was going in state to the 
Legislative Body, on the first day of 
the session, accompanied by hia two 
gons — into ten Tears’ bAn i sbmept. 
With truth did M.^Barthe, the Keeper 
of the Seals, aayrdn the report which 
preceded the ordonnance: *^Sire,a great 
act of clemency'has long been the wish 
of your heart ; but, bemre yielding to 
the impulse, it was necessoxy that 
the vanquished parties should not 1 m 
able to ascribe the oblivion of their 
foults to any other moture but your 
generosity. Now order is confirmed: 
your Government is armed with the 
salutary laws which have saved France, 
and would save it anew should fireirii 
attempts be made. The national goai^ 
and the army hate just testified their 
loyalty by their acclamations The 
enrire nation will join, in testifying 
their gratitude ftr a step which con- 
firms your throne by founding it 
clemency. Such an act cannot oat oe 
regarded as a magnidceui testimony to 
the power of the laws. YourMaje^, 
having combated more and pun- 
ished less max any other soverrign, 
wOl now hate pardoned aH. ' 

The pmeess was received in 


seemed to tread on air from the time 
crossed the Rhine till she arrived 
in JE’aiis. Her reception there was 
magnificent in the hipest degree, and 
waa aaaimilated in the minutest psinta 
of ceremonial to those observed on 
that memorable occasion. Unhappily 
the identify went still fiirther ; and a 
calamify of mournful presage concluded 
the festivities on the last as on the 
first occasion. On the 14th June, the 
Champ de Mars was filled with an 
immense crowd, to witness a superb 
military f5te which was held there, 
and which excited the utmost enthu- 
siasm. The spectacle was over, and 
the crowd, %hich had been scattered 
over the Champ de Mars, was return- 
ing to Faria, when the pressure at the 
wicket of the Kcole Muitaire became 
so great that numbers of persons weia 
thrown down, and trodden under foot 
or suffocated. Four-and-twentypeo|de 
perished on this occasion: a eoUM* 
trophe deplorable amidst a scene of 
public rejoicings but doubly so from 
the anal(^ which immediately struok 
every mind to the similar disaster 
which overshadowed the festivitieB at 
the marriage of Marie-Antoinette. 

80. Amidst the rqjoicisgs conse- 
quent on this marriage was completed 
a design which the had long hod 
in preparation, and whi^ conaistM in 
converting the atatefy pile of YersaiUea 
into a mnseiim of the fine arts, espe- 
cially devoted to the illuatration of the 
ndlitaiy and civil glories of JVanoe* 
The pr^ect Waa no% tonceired, and 
carrim out in tilm grandest mannet. 
The first atom m devoted exdu- 
wvely to the Rlustrarion of riie 
of Louis Klv., the lUtu^erof the pS» 
ace: In it were assembled theepor- 
traits of the viotorioim palad^ , 

men, pmdpoets cf tbeOn^lie^ 
executed V the artist whose gems 
has (hme so mm to pmetoate its 
lustre. Thaetu oftheR^oIuriouWext 
sucoeeiM : it were 
‘ fivents of .that 1 

not, 
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M^rengOi Anstetlltz, Jena, and Wag- classes of socfety. The consequences 
mm, were next represented, with por- of the monetary crisis which com- 
traits and statues of the Marshals of menced in England during this ^ear, 
Fitence* the statesmen and warriors the causes and effects of which will he 
who illustrated that imniovtal epoch. expUined in a future chapter, had now 
Nor were the Reirolution of 1830, the extended to France ; bankruptcies were 
si^ge dC Antwerp^ and the recent vie- frequent among the trading classes, and 
tme$ in AMca;, forgotten j they stood the operatives in the great towns wero 
iU bright prominence beside the king, at the lowest point of depression. ^ In 
piS5nce«, atatesmeu, and warriors of the a single week, in the city of Paris, tho 
present tinie. The idea was a magni- cash drawn out of the savings banks 
oho, and it was magaUieently amounted to the enormous sum of 
executed; combining thus, in one 1,766,000 fmnes (£70,000) ! Facts of 
s|ilendid structure, the recoDectious this, kind demonstrate at once the ex- 
of the past with the glories of the istenoe of some great evils in society, 
pmsent, liistoty with phi^ophy, war and the precarious foundation on which, 
with peace, art with scieimt, the in spite of its apparent s?curit3% the 
(fosMom of Lebrun with tho^ of Le Government in reiAity rested —as tho 
Gins and Horace Yernet, and present- chinks on the surface of a volcano 
ing to the mind a vast aecumulatlon sometimes give the trembling passen- 
of the whole efforts of genius, during ger a glimme into the furnace which 
many generations, in every depart- is glowing Vneath his- feet. ^ 
ment of human achievement. The 92. These sufferings, however, were 
museum thus grandly conceived has chiefly felt among the working class, 
suiTived the throne of its author, and to whom the suffrage did not extend ; 
it now remmna one of the most inter- and Count Hol^, feeling the extreme 
^tiug of the many interesting objects difficulty of cariyin^ on the Govern- 
which attract the youth of the whole ment with so very Sender a majority 
civilised^ world to the French capital as he could at present command, de- 
To a bdutgeo^ le^skture, intent on termined on a dissolhtion. The mo- 
)k}onomy, It was nb small recommen- ment appeared favourable to such a 
darion diat this sumptuous ^llection measure. Tho present Chamber had 
hud b0en made Jiy the King without sat only two years; but the aspect of 
any grant from t^e Ohambemi and by public affairs, and public opinion it- 
meie savings un the civRl^ ' eel^ had materially changed during 
01. ‘IVim these apland^ that period. Tho great contest with 

were daz^fug the Parisians, more pas- the Kepublicans, for the present at 
rifmately ibnd than any ;pec!ple inr&u- least, was over; the secret societies, 
of exhlbttioius of ms desciii^ion, thpu^ still existing^ were iatimidat- 
the ground trsa stgl stirred behasth ed^tho amnesfy h&ti diffused uni- 

v^l satisfaction; the temper of the 
fhb National Guard was excellent; and 
in !djiseoterihg and the fOtes on occasion of tho marriage 
idr hb own of the Duke of Orleans had both di^ 
overiil^li^ %sed general pleasure, and/ by the 

mf9 iof B6f!(tember expenditure among the different orders 
nio^ pi^ mm dis- they had occasioned, had materially 
alleviated, at least for a time, thedis- 
tress of the workmen. The King en^ 

. tmpd'into ■ these views, and soon- after 
thei .^ro^tion of the ChtgaW, it 
- by mpci^matloii. The 
though ,{t, somewhat amelior- 
flded' the condition of 'th^- Mhdstmr, 
ktai jiving hi'm‘'k%ir work- ' 

the ing majority : it amohhted only to 
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fifteen votes. TUis number, in the emment of Franre in tbe same pitiable 
divided state of the Chamber, was so state of weakness in which, from the 
small that it could not be relied on in same cause, that of England liad been 
any serious crisis, and left the Oav- for two years " 

* The calculation made of the result of the eleotions of September 1837 was as follows : 


MinisterudiOa, 
Doctrlniires Purs, 
Sous-Doctrluaires, y 
Ijemtimistes rallies, . 

Banc de la dour, . 
Ministeriels quand-mfline, . 
Ministeriels, .... 
Poutoux 


i Opposition. 

33 Extreme Droit, . 

*21 I Sorlidists, . 

'jft j Evt-rSme Oauohe, . 

10 CJauflie Modern, . , . 
fiO Centro Gauche, . 


237 I •'^Ai'EriGUB, ix. S89, note. 
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CHAPTER XXXVi; 

CAMPAIGNS OF THE FUEKCU IK ALGEHIA, TO THE OAV7UEE OF 
COK8TAKTIKK IK 1837. 

1, It is now time to resume the dered a most valuable offshoot of Ao 
thread of the colonial history of France French empire, and have for ages to 
in Africa, whi^i had become interest- aome furnialied a safe and capacious 
ing and impomut in the very highest outlet for the swarais of proldtaircs 
degree. The gradual progi'ess or the which crowded its dtieh and endan- 
Freuch from the sea-coast of Algeria gered its tranquillity, 
had brought them in contact with 2, A very curious circumstance fa* 
more formidable and sturdy tribes in eilitates the colonisation of this. fruit< 
the interior, as the advance of •the fhl region, and has often rendered tho 
English from the coast of Malabar had possessor of the sea-coast;;^iu tlie end, 
brought them into collision with the master of thb interior to the foot of 
Mahrattas and Siklis of Hindostan. tlie Atlas, which reaysrits lofty head 
The expedition to Algiers had been into the, clouds, ahd «%arates libva 
nobly conceived by the Government from the parchoil wilderness of tne 
of the Restoration, and ably executed Desert. The fertile district in 

by its generak; and the French pos- thei uoHh, adiolning &e coast, still 
^ssions, when Lonis Philippe sue- called from its %6iia name Tdl (Tei- 
ceeded, eJrtehded all aldng the sea- las), is inhabited by tribes of |t*^bs, 
coast fimn Bona on the east toOJfcn who acknoijvledge, according to tlm 
on the west This was nearly the Extern ideas eonsemted in the i^pran, 
extent of ancient Libya^ so long the no property in, land but in the/Uctnal 
granary of iJie Roman empire, and cultivators., tiying , in tents,; 
which in its flourishing days contain- cultivating now one piece of 
cd twenty mUUotta inhabitants now anpth^^ they were truly 
Tim landw^ stiB as fertile, the sun ,a^d :in 

as bright, ihe cliu^a as salubrious^ to.' downwn^^^^ri^ 

when ijt isto the mainstay of the sh- d^end^ their 
Vieiit mast^ of the world; and such a^d W 

Were its meodrifes that it might, under on tlw ikd lofty 

Judicious mauagementj have been ren- plateaus Wlhch ascehd ;^tonisrds the 
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Atlas, the uihaUtants vm of a still 
more migratory character. Shut out 
by the gterilify of the soil and the 
Tariable nature of the climate, where 
storms of rain and snow, attracted by 
the cold summits of the Atlas, are 
queut, ^m the labours of agriculture, 
the^ dwell in the mountains with their 
ftoAs end herds only in the winter 
and skiing} and when the heats of 
summer set in they migrate regularly, 
wi^ camels laden with dates and wool, 
to the land of labour in the north, 
where they assist in getting in the 
harvest, with a poiiion of wmch they 
return on the approach of winter to 
the moist pastured and ffhit-bearing 
slopes on their native hills. Thus 
Kature has establiriied a lasting and 
beneficial industrial intercour^ be- 
tween the cultivators of the plain and 
the nomads ou the high table-lands in 
the interior; and the possessors of the 
former emoy the means of establishing 
the most dnrable of all influences which 
man can acquire over man— that which 
afises from nunishing employment and 
giving subsisteniee. 

d. AjEter many ages of harassing and 
almost incessant wwflkre, the fic^ns 
had estaldished a permanent dominion 
overthese migratory tribes. Tlt^hsd 
peuetmtedthmr&smessesjnridgeath^ 
ravines, and oataWished str^Mds 
on aQ their most impprtsnt hei£^ 
^ocomplete lud been tbe miHtaiy pos- 
aeaflon thns acquired* that subse^nt 
conqueture hnve done little more then ; 
advance on thmrf<>0^tp% take ed^^ 
ts0e bf hmet fcit- 

lesses tm?the ibundafioub of wella 

1^: % wbNsbait tothe insieces^le 

Bomeh jwls ndl bottled. ^ BnhM 

. the ■' 

flnighifdn. 
theamdonl 





their stron^olds hitd been cinistnict* 
ed; and when the Spaniards in one 
age, and the French iq^other, brought 
the resources of civilised skill and 
science to bear on the fortitude of bar- 
barian valour, the principal difficulty 
with which they had to contend arose 
lri>m the Judgment with which the an- 
cient masters of the world had seiz- 
ed their points of defence, and the ukill 
With which they had prepared them 
against the attacks of any assailant. 

4. Had the French Government, 
after the Bevolution, been actuated by 
prophetic wisdom, or even inspired 
with the ordinary feelings of patriot- 
ism, it would have been au easy mat- 
ter, eompsratively Ifoeakiug, to have 
esteblisbcd their authority over all the 
immense and valuable temtory be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the At- 
las which in former times obeyed fhe 
Boman sway. All that was required 
was vigour and perseverance in tbe 
outset, followed by protection and pa- 
ternal government, and tbe Arabs 
equally with the natives would have 
B^mittod to them as the appointed of 
Gfod, and blessed their dominion as a 
deliveranoe from evif. Any change 
from the desolation of Ottoman o]^ 
presrion must always be felt as a bless- 
u^. But unfortunately neither did 
the French Govemment, after the Be- 
stoption, possess &e means of exert* 
ing the requisite strength to fascinate 
the minds and subdue the resistance 
of the Orientals, nor was ^e French 
dharaeter suited to the hbiring laboun 
cr pacific duties of cdtonisatitei* The 
Chamber of Deputies could not be 
persuaded, by any bn the part 
of the Minimm tp vote 1%e sum ne- 
eessaiy te estanw a pbwenW d<^ 
in Africa. A conaiderabte party 
T^patdedthete l^saasri^ 
unprej^bte a^ nabSm burd^ bo- 
queathed te them by m teHy of the 
Eestoiaripn \ ^ ahdiher Ihohght ^ley 
^ teduted, to the nbvrbweirt 
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the ocean and the AtUa, were regard- 
ed a$ mere dreamers, and constituted 
only a fraction of the Assembly. The 
eons^uence was, t^t this noble col- 
ony was allowed to langtdsh for want 
of mlequato support; and while not; 
less than 40,000 men were requisite to 
place it on a respectable footing, the 
whole armed force intrusted with its 
defence, for some years after the Be- 
volntion, was under 10,000 men. 

5. This ruinous reduction of force, 
the result of the contrscted riews and 
economical ideas of the class who, In 
France as in Enj^and, had been ele- 
vated to supreme oower, was the more 
disastrous from tiie cliaracter of the 
tribes with wlfbm, as they advanced 
into the interior, the French^ werej 
brought in contact. Unlike the labo- < 
rious inhabitant of the fertile fields of I 
fhe Tell, the Arabs of the interior have I 
inherited all the warlike qualities of | 
their Kumidian predecessors, so often 
felt as formidable by the Koman le- 

5 ions. Mounted on swift steeds of the 
rah breed, which they manam with 
extraordinary skill and dexterity, they 
are ^ually embarrassing to an ad- 
raaoing, amFfhrmidable to a retreat- 
inff army. Like the Cossacks, and 
indeed oil Eastern nations, they ride 
with veiy short stirrups, and seated 
on saddles generally nine inches above 
their horses’ hacks; a«state of 
altogether foreign to the rules of the 
European hut which gives 

them such command of their' steeds, 
and of i^eir own weaponsj that th^ 
can puU the former on thcar haunches 
in a few seconds when at lull speed, 
and make use of the latter in the 
saddle with the coolness and precielen 
of foot^Kildiers. l%eir dress, consist- 
ix^ a ahawlfudened round the kody 
by » £^1e, and going over the hea(L 
n^ere it is wrapiied a turban, ap- 

pmrs at first sij^t incommodious, but 
experience has mnoved it is well adapt- 
ed to temper the rays of the sun In 
^ bur]i& eiiwte.' Inlaepid in 
attiuA;# stntdy in retreat, ere 
^lendidty and can, when re- 

quhsed, ohaqpe wit^ the utmost impet- 
uosity* i^ntthi^attetdinod^ 
tofligbt i on the tontmry, itismieof 


their mincipel manmuvres, and one in 
w^oh, like the Paxthiane of old, they 
often face about and discharge 1he& 
weapons at their pursuers. Like all 
Asiatios, they do not chaige in a mass, 
but in a swarm, and are generally far 
from each other when they reach 
enemy. But when they do so, none 
are more swift with their yataghans, 
or formidable in single combat, and 
none more ready to descend for a se- 
cond from their steeds, and cut off the 
head of a prostrate enemy, which they 
Carry off m triumph at their saddle- 
bows. 

6. Fnm the moment when Marshal 
Clansel, after the Bevolution, set foot 
in Africa invested with the supreme 
command, he had endeavemred to 
carry out the system by which tlie 
Bonians and Turks had subdued and 
retained the government of this dif- 
ficult country and these formidable 
tribes, which was by establishing a se- 
ries of armed and fortified posts com- 
municating with each other by roads, 
and garri^cd by adequate foihes. 
But the troops at nis disposal were so 
much diminished by great numbers be- 
ing recalled, that so far fhrni canring 
out this sy^em, he was barely able to 
maintain his ground on the sea-coast 
against the Arabs, whose chiefs had 
preached a **holy war” against the 
infidel invader. General B^osene, 
who succeeded him, was stIU further 
weakened; and the result was, that a 
body of 4500 French, half the effectiye 
force of the colony, oi its return from 
an expedition ty Medeah, in the inte- 
rior, wss attacked in a rocky d^le hf 
the Arabs, and defeated with the loss 
of three hundred men* This disaster 
led to a change in the ^veihment, 
and the I>uka of Bovigo (Sataiy) was 
invested with ibe supreme ccmjmand. 
But 0000 fresh troops were 

sent tnB^if^tand riie tribeof 
which nadmvolte^ 

wa% ty # frl^tfrd abuse bf mttiury 
power, ue tnatsriul 

ttm<^untty ;.jSi^ m Jiarim Io0v,’W|ion 
i,taai*di»lNiiio^ mitaiilt $ow«r 
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extended in reality little beyond the 
envii-ons of Algiers in the centre, Bona 
on the east, and Oran on the west. 

7. At this time there arose in the 
interior of the latter province one of 
tliose remarkable men so frequent in 
every page of Eastern story, who, by 
tbei^ single vigour and capacity^ rein- 
state ^fortunes of ^clr country, and 
not ^frequently change tlie face of the 
woim ABD-ifiL-KAnER, the son of a 
maribout or chief, renowned for his 
piety in tlie neighbourhood, had beeu 
regarded by the tribes in his vi- 
cinity as the future liberatbr of Africa, 
and avenger of Islamisnu .^bitioiis, 
but yet prudent; enthnsi&tic, but 
calm; decided, but eautions, he pre^ 
sented that combination of fanaticism 
with dissimulation which forms the 
foundation of the Koscovite character, 
and which lias so often prevailed over 
all the intelligence and ability of the 
West. Impressed, as so many other 
great men in all ages have boen, iVith 
the idea of a Divine mission, he pur- 
sued the path mquisite to w-ork it out 
with equfid patience, perseverance, and 
vigour. ' Like his countrymen in a 
cwge, he knew when to feign , a re- 
treat, and when to , give the reins to 
his force, and thunder with resistless 
vigour in pursiiit the maxim of 
Machlavel, **Q,m nm sa disfiftmiare 
^lon * expresses his char- 

acter, as it does that bf most savage 
cliie6, whether undev the Arab tarb^ 
or the . j^Cnscorite uniform. But this 
power eC; was combined 

III huh, as if bftah i&in others, with 
ardent |pi||||bti^'ana a religibui} de^ 
votion lo f Ishbnmuv 
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French power in the west of Algeria. 
But General Desmichels showed him- 
self Gijual to the emer;^ncy. Instead 
of waiting to be attacked in Oran, he 
issned from its gates, regained Arzew 
and Mostagancm* and twice defeated 
Abd-cl-Kader in pitched bettlcs. Had 
he possessed an adeouate force he 
might have then crushed the Emi;:, 
and terminated the war in Africa. 
But his numbers wem so few that no- 
thing of the kind could be thought of, 
and no deemed himself foitunate in 
‘being able to conclude (February 26, 
1834) a peace with him, which, like 
all otliers between the Christians and 
Mohammedans, is only to be regarded 
as a tmee^ and confivhied rather than 
Weakened the Emir^s authority, by 
recognising him as an independent 
pow«r, witTiwhom alliances were to be 
formed and treaties made. 

9. The French Government at this 
period was undecided whether to re- 
tain or abandon theii* possessions iu 
Africa, and the consequence was that 
the war was starved in every quarter. 
Tlie effects of the ruinous reduction of 
force, which the Chambers had forced 
upon the Government, Were soon appa- 
rent Abd-el-Kader, pn whose pacific 
disposition General Desmichels had too 
confidently relied, now openly threw 
oflf the mask, crossed the nvenlGheliff, 
the Ipundary between the French ter- 
rltoms and his own, received the sub- 
mission of 31iliana, and advanced to 
Medeah, which he entered in triumph 
mnidstt^tlie enthusiastic acclamations 
df the luhabitantB. General Tmael 
advanced to meet him with 2360 men, 
imd ehcouiitered, on the26th Ju>mlS85, 
tho Mussulman army, $00Q strong, 
posted La Macta ih advanta- * 
ge<ma ground. After a aanMiMp[y en- 
counter the Fi^ch were obliged to fall 
back. !The rebeat, oe is ever the case 
dn prese^e at the Mouhtisd^le horse- 
'Miai of ihh East, j^yed disastrous in 
Th» Ataba,<&iuged 
utopeans, with, fiiolibuost 
dOud cries, gi.v%.ti^ 

[t or 'day. At;&%h,rai(|er 
toed yaMt, 
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dr&ds, only succeeded in reaching Ar- 
2 ew; while the Arabs celebrated their 
victory, after tileir barbarous manner, 
by erecting a ghastly pile of heads on 
the scene of their triumph on the banks 
of the Habra. ^ 

10. At the intelligence of this suc- 
cess, a universal burst of acclamation 
vHis heaixl over the n<»i;h of Africa, 
of grief and indignation over Fiance. 
The Arabs flocked in crowds to the 
standard of the victorious Emir : pene- 
trated with sorrow, the French loudly 
called for Marslnil Clausel to be re- 
stored to the command, to redeem the 
national honour. He waS sent back, 
accordiri^y, wijh ample powers, and 
a considerable augmentation of force j 
and the Government, finding the na- 
tional feelings now fairly roused, Ven- 
tured on a flim proclamation, in which 
lAiej’’ declared that the honour of France 
required that the possessions in Afiica 
should be maintained. As soon as the 
Marshal landed in Africa, he organised 
an expedition of 10,000 men against 
Mascara, the capital of their formid- 
able enemy. It set out on 26th No- 
vember 1835,«nd marched straight on 
that town, accompanied by the Duke 
do Nemours, who shared the dangers 
and honours of the enterprise. The 
Arabs, of equal force, under Abd-cl- 
Kader, Soon presented Jliemselvcs, but 
they were not in sufficient sti'engfch to 
stop the march of the French; and 
after two unsuccessful encounters, the 
Emir took the resolution of abandon- 
ing his ciqpital. Clausel arrived at 
nightfall before the walls of Mascara, 
and they were preparing for a despe- 
rate assoxiilt on the morrow, when a 
few soldiers, who had 'penetrated into 
the suburbs, satived witl)i intelligence 
that the place was abandoned ^he 
French troops immediately a<lvanced 
into the town, which they Ibuhd en- 
tirely deserted. The streets were d«- 
solaba; the houses evacuated;; and In- 
stead of the ten thousand wattiors of 
Abd-el-Kadi^r, foi^d. no living 
cmature isi his ospital but an bid wo- 
man seated dniomfregmentsirfinatAv 

11. Fin4ing3fafi^^ abandoned and 
minedi, Mai^al Clauseh^ia^ com-^ 
pleting its destruction by fire, re- 


tmted to Mostaeancm, which ho 
stro^ly garrisoned, and establishod 
as the centre of the^ French power in 
that quarter. Deeming the campaign 
over, the Duke de Nemours returned 
to Oran, from whence he immediately 
embarked for Toulon; while Marshal 
Clausel put his wearied troops into 
winter- (juarteiu. But the indefatig- 
able Emir gave them no repose. Irri- 
tated rather than weakened by tho 
destmetion of his capital, ho moved 
towards Tlemsen, in wliicJi town ho 
had numerous partisans, by whom he 
was admitted within the walls. Ho 
immediatsly laid siege to the citadel, 
which was still in the hands of tho 
French partjr, and was on the point 
of reducing it, when Clausel, having 
broken up from his winter-quarters, 
advanced to its relief. The French 
troops, with their wonted spirit, march- 
ed over a desert plain for thirty-five 
leagues, until at length Tlemsen ap- 
peared, splendidly situated on the 
summit ot a hill covered with oliyes, 
surmounted by mountains, whose 
snowy summits were* in that wintry 
season, lost in the clouds. Like Mas- 
cara, Tlemsen was, on a nearer ap- 
proach, found to be abandoned : Mar- 
shal Clausel entered it on the 18th, 
and immediately imposed a contribu- 
tion of 500,000 francs (^620,000) on 
the inhabitants, as a punishment for 
their perfidy, and retired, after having 
reinforced the gai'rison of the citadel 
with 500 men. A brigade was de- 
tached in pursuit of Abd-el-Kader, 
and followed him so closely that he 
was indebted fbr his escape to the 
fleetness of hts horse. Not a flfth 
pmrt of the heavy contribution im- 
posed by the Fi^ch ever c8ul4 be 
extracteo. ;the unhappy inhabi- 

tants, aM the attempt to Jevy it only 
increasea the disHke genemik^lt at 
their rule % the natives of 
, 12. 'WMie fortune was 
natelyincluimg to orm iside 
in the df Oran* tbjs 
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there as aetivdT engaged ae Abd-el* 
Kader in oi<^me^g rmtance to the 
French dominatloti ; and with such 
ancceftt were hia en^vnuia attended, 
that their ml dominion was conhned 
to tht range of catoion^hot round the 
walkjQoeapied by their troops. Etoq 
in th^ central proTince of Algiers, the 
beys hstoblhihM in the French intmest 
by 2|Mlnd CUusel at Medeab and 
Miliana; bad found it impossibe to re- 
tain Mieir authority. In a word, the 
people were eretp^re against their 
invaders, and, animated hy the double 
spirit of religious seat and patriotic 
devotion, they wer^ along |he whole 
north of Afhc& linked together in a 
secret league, Uke the Spaniards in 
the fbrmer war, for their expulsion. 
The French Government, in conae- 
quence, ndsely determines! to strike at 
Constantine, the heart of hostility in 
the cask as Tlemsen was in the west- 
ern provinces. But the Chamber of 
Deputies, governed by the wretched 
spint of short-sighted economy, threw 
such diffioulties in the way of the 
requisite grants, that Harshal Clausal, 
in the mmdle Aprik embarked in 
pmn lor France, to tiy befbre the 
WTcnmmnt tbe state of atTairs, 
and the absolute neoessify of large 
reinforcements, 

13. Dating his absence ou that na 
oessary ntission, important operatiouf 
bad taken j^aee in Western Alg^ 
Olautol baa them directed the oon* 
struction of a jbctined eemP en the 
banka ot the tim ana near its 
monlht tb Iwm of com* 

mnnicatien hetwi^ tiie Stitimn' ef 
Tlentien the aeHMt . ^ Oram 
To effect 

men a^^ 





diately by tbe Emir with greatly su* 
perior force, the little band of heroes 
were speedily enveloped on all sides 
ly the Arab horse, and only made 
their retreat good to the ibrtihed 
camp with infimte diflicalty, and with 
. the loss of 250 men killed and wound- 
ed, among the latter uf whom was 
General d^Arlanger himself. The in* 
trenched camp was immediately block- 
aded the mctorions Arabs, and the 
lines drawn still closer round Tlem* 
sen, while General Raiiatel, who, in. 
the absence of Marshal Clause!, com- 
manded in Algiers, was himself too 
hard pressed to be able to render any 
sssistance. In this it would 

soon jbave been all over with the 
Fi^fu lUitiie province of Oran, when 
deliveranto came, and victory was 
again chained to their standards by 
the succour which tiie mgent repre- 
sentations of Maiahal Ohusel had 
extorted from the French Cliamber. 
In tile end of June, when tho block- 
aded French on the Tafna were re- 
duced to the l^t extremity, General 
Buqbavjo appeared on tne coast of 
Oran with ^Omen, aqd immediate- 
ly made his way to the heleagneied 
garrieoh^ Having relieved it, he pro- 
ceeded to Tlemsen; but on the way 
thither he was met at the passage of 
the river Sicxak by Abd-el^ader at 
the head of 79^0 men, of whom 1290 
wem fbbt-soldim disciplined the 
Europesn h^hion. A furious cmiOict 
ensuei, in whi^h both pexties evinced 
tite gntotost resolution, and tiieSmir 
|be: gei^e of a consanmto commai^ 

Orieutois; the Arabs icntirely 
deffmedf hod: Mven headlbiig' over 
the ptotitntm ti^ee of a satine, 
peti«h<^ 

jid a 
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14. When Marshal dausel arrived 
at Paris, he demanded 80,000 effective 
regular troops, and 4000 irrcgalars. 
‘^ith such a force,” said he,^I will 
subdue the interior ; if you confine 
Yourself to the sea^coast, y oU will soon 
he driven into the sea/' Notwith- 
standing the obvious truth of these 
words, they were for. fixnn meeting 
with meral eoncummee. Algiers, 
said M. de Broglie, is nothing; but a 
box at the opera ; ” aphrase whmh was 

and drew^i^om Tallmond the cutting 
remark, ** Nothing uf more light than 
a heavY Doctrinaire.** A laige part of 
the CfiamW en^raced these ideas; 
but the King, whose sagacious mind 
saw in Algiers an invaluable outlet for 
his Republican enemies, and field of 
gloiy for his soldiers, adopted the op- 
posite views, and strongly urged the 
necessity of supporting the African 
settlementa I love,’^ said he, “to 
listen to the cannon in Alg^ : it is 
not heard in Europe.” M. Thiers, who 
was still in power, and whose mind 
was imbued with Napole<m*s ideas of 
making the Mediterranean a French 
lake, strongly supported the same 
views. But such was the infatuation 
of the Chamber, and their belief in the 
saying of M. Dupin, that “Algiers was 
a fotfU legacy bMueathed to us by the 
Restoration, which must ne abanacned 
if we would not see our last man and 
1^ sous swallowed up^” that all that 
their united efforts could extras footp 
the Chamber was 80,000 men for the 
colony, not 80,000 combatants-^a dif*. 
feronce which reduced the ^eetives in 
the field to more than 88,000.* 

^ 15. ^ memoir which Manhal 
Glaue^ presented to the Cabinet, and 
which Induced them to sanction tte 
expedition to Constantine, stated : 
“To avoid the grwt heats of summer, 
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we mnst not begih the campaign be- 
fore the month of November. The 
distance from Bona to Constantine 
is twenty-elg^t lewes, or eight days’ 
march, allowing m unforeseen acci- 
dents and partial combats : the coun- 
try is admirably intersected by ravines, 
the inhabitants agricultuTalratherthan 
warilke ; you find in that oasb a sort 
of rdfleetion of the mild manners of 
Tunis. An expedition would have great 
chances of success in its fovour, and 
would necessarily be crowned by the 
capture of Constantine.” Impressed 
with these ideas, and anticipating no 
serious oppositimi. Marshal Clausel 
undertook the exp^ition, though the 
whole force he could command was 
only 7000 men, wdth a few field-pieces 
of the lightest calibre, and no siege 
artUlerp,, With this force— perfoctly 
inadequate, as the event prov^ to the 
^teiprise undertaken — the French 
commander commenced hk march few 
Constantine on the 12th November, 
canning provisions for fifteen days. « 
lo. Tne morning on which the army 
began its march was clear and bright; 
the day’s journey proved in the high- 
est degree agreeable ; the natives has- 
tened to bring them offerings of vege- 
tables and provisions; ana at ni^t 
they bivouacked on the borders or a 
cool stream, amidst lauid-roeeS, wild 
thyme, cactuses, and ibgnint blos- 
soms. Evmy one went to rieep in the 
highest B]dnt8, but the wak^iOg was 
v^ different A terrfiple storfo, ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning, 
arose during the fright ; the rain foil 
in torrents ; and one-half of the oxen 

S employed in drsgging the stores took 
at the li^tnini^ brake loose 
their fostenmgfli; and disappbreji. 
and trot, the anhy resumed its 
martdi in ihe mbriiing, and in tiie 
ovOuiimof the 15th rroched and tOstjld 
amid roe Romaii ruins of GhehiMu 
their condition wro daily beeombtt 
mm deplmbl^ imd the mostiilih^r 
pmsTOtlmehts had a^ 
sfon of tik iafo# of the 
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com{mnied by violent gusts of wind, 
foil in torrents; night nnd day the 
troops were diipping wet; and the 
cold« felt the mote severely that the 
troops hiiid long been eitposed to the 
rays of an Africua sun, became so op- 
pressive that'great numbers of the men 
pei|slied, or Ml out^ unable to continue 
the) inarch. The roads, mete horse- 
tracks, req[tiired to be ^^paii'ed by the 
sa^^ers before the carriages could be 
dr{||ged over them, and even then it 
was with the utmost difficulty they 
could be got forward. The thennome- 
tcr,' as they ascended to the higher 
regions of the Atlas, 8aip]j; to 2$^ of 
Fahrenheit; the co^uitry around^ was 
covered with snow ; hud m the interior 
of Africa the seventies of an arctic 
winter began to be experienced. At 
length, on the morning of the 29th, 
after eight days of fatiguing match, 
and undergoing the severest hardships, 
tixe long-wished^for towers ^ Constau- 
tine appeared, 

^17. situated on the summit of a 
conical hill, which the militarv jenina 
of the Romans had converted into a 
stronghold of the utmost importance, 
Constantine presented a magnideent 
spectacle to the jB^nch soldiers. The 
Cirtha of the bTumidians and Romans, 
it recalled, at a distance, foom the 
mnltitui^ of Itsdomes and minsr^ 
the aspect of Toledo, or Ihe Moorish 
cities Andalusia; but its substan- 
tial means of defence were much more 
formidable tim those of any of these 
cities^ SurnoKuded.'OU three sides W 
100 feetdiBp and 1$0 bre^o, 
predpioefr on either ride, U m 
provided natural fosse, 


[cHAt. xixviir. 

established themselves on the opposite 
plateau of Mansoura, from whence they 
gazed with the utmost anxiety on the 
splendid spectacle, which was illumin* 
ated bv a passing gleam of sunshine, 
when the red fiag of defiance was hoist- 
ed by the Arabs, and several shots from 
pieces of heavy caRbre issued from the 
ramparts. t 

18. It was now evident that a sur- 
prise was not to be looked for ; and as 
they had neither supplies nor siege ar- 
tillery for re^ar approaches, nothing 
remained but to try a covp-de^main. 
A desultory attack of the Arabs, who 
hovered in the vicinity, having been 
easily repulsed by trdops on the 
plateau of Mansoura, the few field- 
pieces which were with the army were 
brought forward to the front, and be- 
gan to fire against the defences of the 
gate at the end of the bridge, but they 
were speedily dismounted by the 24- 
pounders on tlie ramparts ; and an at- 
tempt to run mines under the gates to 
blow them up failed from the hardness 
of the rock on which tliey stood. In 
'despair of being able to eifect the re- 
duction of the pmee by^nv other means, 
Clausal, after carrying the plateau of 
Condiat-Ali, ordered an assault on two 
iK^ints^ne from the plateau of Man- 
soura against the ^te on the bridge ; 
ano&er from Condiat-AU 4^inat the 
imisth m^te. , Two regiments were form- 
ed ip mose column, and advanced over 
the bridge with the utmost intrepidity. 
But such was the strength of the inner 
gafoflL leased in iron, that they resisted 
all i& efforts of the sappeie lo force 
thetn opm ; and after sukainmg a 
heavy less firum , the of the plaoe^ 

whi<m was sriR wb^ly unsubdued, the 
troops, in deep dejec0bi)« were bhliged 
tp withdraw. The attackjoh the south 
gafo |ii?ovedo^i|B)ly unsuccessibl. 

: Iff, ‘Hotbing •yemslned now, but to 
retirejt bui how^ conduct a retreat 
during, in the foce of a 

f}ott|.;#.piitsdingAxab8.!at tlmt in* 
it'was''i^-'4wifi5r,totee,. 
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on a small scale the hon-ora of the 
Moscow retreat The retrogi’ade move- 
ment was coveied by a rear-gnatd un- 
der the orders of General Chan- 
GAUNiER, who, like his immortal pre- 
decessor, Marshal Ney, anudst the 
Russian snows, exhibited alternately 
the capacity of a general and the oouiv 
age of a private, soldier. On one oc- 
casion, when a cloud of Arabs was pre- 
paring to charge his little band, formed 
in square, he said, “My friends! look 
at those people there ; they are 6000, 
you are 300: the sides are equaL** 
Immediately after, the thundering 
charge was met by a volley within 
pistm-shdt, which speedily sent the 
assailants to tffo right-about. But 
notwithstanding all the efforts of tlie 
officers, discipline was relaxed, and 
disorder appeared in the column; 
the severity of their hardships, as is 
always the case in similar circum- 
stances, broke through all rules. The 
casks of wine were forced open by the 
starving multitude, and numbers sank 
on the snow, and pushed in the midst 
of the howling wilderness. On the 
28th, the army reached Ghelma, whim 
the sick and wounded were left under 
the charge of a strong garrison; and 
at length, on December 1, the long- 
wished-for minarets of Bona appeareo, 
and the*troops enjoyed the sweets of 
cover and r^ose afrertheir excessive 
hardship. They brought back with 
them tlieir guns and part of their 
caissons, but they had to lament ^ 
loss of 472 killed, or dead of cold and 
fritiffue, and 288 wounded. 

20. The war of the sabre and mus- 
ket over^ that of recrimination in 
France commenced, and it was so yio- 
* lent as for a time to « drown ev^ 
thought of the leal nature of the^- 
ester in the anxiety to discover to 
whom it to be ascribed. The 
Liberala, headed bv M. Dopin, were 
clear that it was all owing to the at- 
tempt to retain Algiei^ that Iktal be* 
quest of the Restmtw, and loudly 
demanded.that it should be instantly 
evammted. Tha Ministerialiets laid 
the whole blame On Hhrshal OlaUsel, 
a favouritO RepiiMican had. 


they alleged, commenced the opera- 
tion in the. most tempestuous season 
of the year, without any information 
of the enemy he was going to attack, 
and no heavy artillery to subdue his 
defences. In the midst of this general 
recrimination, aZlfelt^ hU few ventured 
to say, that the r^ fault lay with the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the consti- 
tuencies which had returned them, 
who had starved the national forces 
in Africa, till they were rendered in- 
capable of effecting an 3 rthing decisive, 
and, governed by little and economi- 
cal considerations, rendered the na- 
tion inc^hle of achieving anything 
gibat. 

21. Amidst this tumult of passion 
mid selfish reciiminations, when every 
party wws striving to, turn a public 
disaster to their private advantage, 
the King and the Cabinet acted a 
noble part, and showed the world 
that, to governments not less than 
individuals, “sweet are the uses of 
adversity.** Instead of being disejur- 
aged by misfortune, they took counsel 
of it only to shun error: they followed 
the advice given to uEneas, not to yield 
to evils, but resist them the more vig- 
oroualjr.* In opening the Chamber, 
the King said ; “ Whue I regret with 
you the losses of tlie army, lliave the 
consolation of thinking thatony second 
son has shared its dan^rs ; and if suc- 
cess has not crowned its efibrts, at 
least its heroism, patience, end perse- 
verance, have sustain^ its ancient re- 

B " »n ; and I douot not that the 
er will tike such steps as will 
secure in Africa the preponderance Of 
our anna, mid put our pos^ipns in 
Ibat quarter in a state m entire secur- 
ity.** These galhint words pfbdueed 
tim mater imf^ssipn,. that a %w 
minutes bdlbre they were uttered in- 
teBjgenee had been received in tha 
Chamber that an attempt , had been 
made ta assassinate the Kiim in 
iug tbratii|h of 

em to eanm te thse\0^ 
mnidemir Menhieiv imd ^ B 

Royal M b^ 

• Ta »e Wdes aodentlor 
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the face hy the splinters &om the mont and General Bngeand were very 
shot anxious to bring it to a termination. 

22. IFhis intrqEdd conduct electrified The former had written in the stzong- 
the country^ and overpowered the self- est terms to the latter* to the effect 
ish by the national feelings. The that no pacification was to be entered 
Chamber voted larger supplies, and into bat on the basis that the Emir 
the force put at the dispel of the was not to pass the river Cheliff, and 
generals was made more considerable, that a ten years’ war in Africa would 
amoUbtiim to 80,000 effective men. be pvefezable to snCh an alternative** 
Marsl^ Ulansel was recalled, and the Bngeand, however, fearful that his 
command of the province given to commander would take the matter into 
General Damremoni an able and in- hia own hands, and get the credit of 
^pid officer, thoroughly abreast of pacifying the west, hastened his pre- 
ihe titoss, and whose honour and sin- parations, and in the beginning of 
cerity had been evinced by his fidelity may, having formed his army into 
to the fallen djnosfy, to which he had three divirions, set out from Oran at 


been attached. General Biii 


3i^ud cdkn- the head of 8000 men^ with 
f . Oran, where moved towards Tlemsbn, witl 


which he 


he was opposed to Abd-el-Eader ; and . of re-vietnalling that fortress, and driv- 
he had so long been accustomed to a ing the Emir, sword in hand, into the 
separate command, and was at such^ wiMs of the interior of Africa, 
distance from headquarters, that he 24. Alarmed at the approach 
was in a manner the ehief of a separ- forces so considerable, which he was 
ate principality, and little inclined to in no condition at the moment to op- 
reoeiveoiders from his superiors. The pose, Ahd-el-Kader had recourse to 
consequence was, that an unfortunate the usual Asiatic resource of disrimu* 
rivllry got up between the two com- lation. He professed an anxious de- 
manders; ana General Bugeaud, fear- sire Ibr peace, and for that purpose 
ful that General Damremont might proposed an interview vi^)th the French 
forestall him in effecting the pacifica- gezmraL To this Bng^ud, who was 
tion of the western province, and the a better match for the Emir in the 
submission of the redoubm Emfr, il^ than in the cabinet, consented, 
was induced to go into measuies and the interview took place near the 
attended in the end with disastooos camp <ff La Tafha, each genei^ being 
effects to the French interests in accompanied by a fixed number m 
AMera attandanto l^thfiil to the Aaiatio 

28. The friroe in the western pro- principle <ff imtoWring the ima^a- 
vince had been oonriderably atm-< tion, me Emir kept General Bi^eaud 
mented riim the calmiritous aipeai* waiting spme hours before he came up 
tion to Coniititoi^^ to the agroed-on place. At length tiie 

eyes qf Frimea to the nwtote ns* ^vanceapostomsdethefrappairance, 
cesrity of tmckg laigri^ foccea for and Infatmatimririvedtoat the chief 
the war, and ^mey atoountod now to ^ a Httie behind. General Bugeaud . 
ld,O0Oan^ immediately advanced to meet him, 

posts xbfria,'' dnasw* n ' ' 

and lltotiaganauL'. -SCbe ’ Amba^ ■ * "HitatqusAM^-Esders'stoa^ 

t Aelnnst Bev. 
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and the Emir appeared at the head of 
3000 cavalry, surrounded by horsemen 
in magnidcent attire. Their qpkndid 
trappings formed as mat a contrast 
to the modest garb of the French es- 
cort, as those of the folio wera of Age- 
silaus did in former days to the guards 
of Tisaphemes. The figure of the Emir 
vies slender, and his stature small, his 
face pale, and expression melancholy ; 
but the fire of his eye, and the delicate 
make of his hands and feet, revealed 
the genuine and pure Arab descent 
The conference lasted an hour, and at 
one time bore an unpromising aspect, 
for the Emir made no concealment of 
his sense* of 8tg;rariority. At length, 
however, it was concluded, and the 
terms of peace agreed on. The Arab 
chief shook hands with General Bu- 
geand on parting, and assured him of 
his fidelity. “ Ihave visited the tomb 
of the Prophet,” said he, ’^and my 
word may be trusted.” 

25. Abd-el-Kader had good reason 
to be satisfied with the result of this 
interview, for he gained more by it 
than ho could have^ped from the re* 
suit of the m^ sncoessfnl campaign. 
It stipulated uiat Abd-el-Eader was to 
lecomise the sovereigQty of France, 
but m return for this he was to reoeive 
la^e accessions both of territoiy ami 
influendh. In the province qf Oran, 
France reserved to itsAf only Mosta- 
ganem, Mazagran, and theirrespecstfive 
territories, with Oran, Aizew, and a 
small country adjacent to each. The 
disputed fortress of Tlemsen, with all 
its territories, was ceded to the Emfr. 
In rile province of Algiers, nothing 
was retiuned hut the fortress of thiS 
name, the district of Saheld, and a 

Ihol^rovmoe of Tittery, w^ch »en* ^ 
eral Damremont said a ten Jtars' war' 
should be incurred rather than 
Was abandoned to the Emir. By this 
trealy thoFinmchpossessfons were sub* 
stmitially limitecT to a fov forfrsssas 
on the sea^oaat, with vety oircum* 
scribed ediaoeht territoriea,; and the 
ftfSt disiriet of the interi^, Wil^ the 
fovtressesithioh gueided the approach 
to riiepi^/erae left in the handa of the < 
Arab chief; ha eonsidemte of whidb; ^ 


all that he did was to bind himself to 
frimish to the French army 80,000 faii- 
ejmea of wheat, as many of barl^, and 
5<K)0 oxen. 

26. When the terms of this treaty 
were known in France, one universal 
cry of indignation arose from one end 
of the country to the other. General 
Bugeaud was loudly accused of having 
compromised the dignity of France by 
consenting, as he di^ to a conference 
on terms such as no general should 
have admitted, and abandoned its in- 
terests by the terms finally agreed to. 
What I it was said, is France then so 
far rednqid as to be com][)elled to con- 
seftt to terms so humihating? Has 
she no army in Africa to assert the 
honour of her arms ? l^Hiere are the 
15,000 men who have been assembled 
wirii so much difficulty in the province 
of Oran, and by whom war to the 
knife was to be carried on against the 
pmumptuons Emir ? Is it from the 
midst of such formidable preparations 
that a peace, at once humiliating |Lnd 
ii^rions, is to arise? What oo we 
retain of all our boasted conquests in 
the province of Oran but a few towns 
on the sea-coast, which, separated from 
each other, and surrounded by hostile 
tribes, may be regarded as in a state of 
permanent bloolorie? What can be 
expected from such a treaty but a long 
train of disasters?— and after having 
recognised the Emir as an independent 
power, how do we expect to be able to 
prevent him, swelled as his infiuence 
will be by cnr concessums, to re-estab- 
Rah the sway ofiriie Crescent over the 
whole north of Africa. 


27i The discontent, with reason ex- 
cited by this ill-judg^ treaty in the 
west of Algeria, only rendered me Oov- 
gmmattt tnom desirous to redeem their 
Credit %a;daazling exploit in the east- 
m patt of the province. The disas- 
ter auCtained in the preceding year 
at ChriiMtiM roused bolh.;t^ 
Chamber lad the mition to the . absol- 
ute necearitf^ imgelyTrihfoii^igthe 

' uririim' ntfc:' a scale, for a 

^pedirimii^re misde during the^ 
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whole summer : a camp of 15,000 men tigued wth long marches, they may 
was established on the plateau of Med- easily be put to night, for they are the 
jez-Amar, on the road from ^na to enemies of the Proph<ft.'* 

Constantine, which was amply pro- 29. Damremont formed his army 
vided with artillery and antmuninon, into four divisions, and determined 
and the want so giiet-ously felt on the to attack the south front of the place 
preceding ocmion of si^e-guns com- from the plateau of Condiat - All ; 
uletelysupidied. Insteaaofafewlight whilst heavy batteries, established on 
neld-^eces, sixty pieces of cannon, that of Mansouia, enfiladed the fatco 
chiefly heavy, with 2000 horses to diag assailed. The divisions of General 
the si^-e(iuipage, were provided, ana Rulhiferes and Colonel Combos were 
the mtpeditioii was unoertaken at a to occupy the heights of Coiidiat-Ali, 
more 'suitable period, before the ap- which overhung the town, while to 
proach of winter hod brought the the Duke of lifemours was intrusted 
storms of the Atlas down into the the perilous duty of conducting the 
plain. On the 1st Octoberfthe army approaches meant to batter in breach, 
commenced its march, 13,000 stroSg, and dii*ecting the assiyilt. Theopem- 
under the immediate command of Gen- tioiis, however, were grievously im- 
eral Damremont, the commander-in- peded by tine heavy rains, which fell 
chief, having the Duke de Nemours vrithout intermission from the time 
as one of his generals of division, the troops took up their giound, filled 
who had coma from Paris to share the trenches with water, and so soaked 
the dangers and glories of the expe- the powder that little of it would go 
dition. off. The fascines were filled, not with 

2S. The first night the troops bivoti- earth, but l^uid mud, which escaped 
acl^ed amidst the laurel-roses, fig- through the interstices of the wood ; 
trees, and olives, which had charm^ and the gnus, which repeatedly stuck 
the soldiers of Marshal Clausal at tlie fast in the tenacious mire, were only 
commencement of the first expedition : draped out by the almost sup^hnmau 
but though they encountered some bad of the Zouaves. By immense 
weather when they ascended the higher exertions, however, these diflcnlties 
ridges of Mount Atlas, where rain is were overcome, and on tlie 9th October 
so frequent, they were far fh>m ei^- a sufficient number of guns were got 
riencing the dreadful hardships under- into position to open fire, which was 
gone on tlie former occasion. At nine doneoamidst i shout from the whole 
o'clock in the mortiing of the fith Oo- army, wjiich drowned even the roar of 
tober the loading column reached the, the artillery. General Damrmnont, 
plateau bf Mai^ursy and beheld the after the fire had continued twenty- 
iar-fam^ qnpAss mid four bouts, summoned the place to 

Oonstantiub^ Tbeij^hdwmt strewed sutrender ; but the governor returned 
with the skeletmis of those who had, this noble answer : **lf the French 
fallen ini ^e forhi^ assault ; tmd the have no longer any poi^er or bread, 
troops^ semng the bastions filled with we will ^ve it them : but we will de- < 
theen^l^, fend bUr houses and town to the last 

for a vigj^us dmenee» were fiBed wi^ exSi^emily. No one shell be master of 
the most fpmbbdlti|^ . \Bnt Constanune till he has put to' death 

the generel no its last defendeiry** 

fieddon, ^ drowned . 80, A sad event soon after occurred, 

sc^ti^V ivhlch, without stopping the piugress 

siin^:^ tinolst of j^e(^erationB,fiu^tine^d^mw^ 

melancholy feeliitgia General 

liiQQ ai|d tmv-iidHt , 

: g^GyVpiliiad^y Ihe. , tooeed: Ws 

had 

,Md .'surround# h^is-ittafi; 

\mt 'invihfdhli^; 8 promhijmt pokt'QH' Cg|W<«Ali, ' ' 
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to reconnoitre with his own eyes the Arabs yielded to the heroic intrepidity 
ground, with a j^iew to the final diroc- of the French, Gradually the l^sieged 
tion of the assaulting columns, when were forced backward ; house after 
a ricochet>shot, starung fn>ni a rock houiM, street after street, bastion after 
in the vicinity, struck him on the bastion, were successively won ; and 
breast. He fell, and instantly exphed ; at length the aimed multitude, foaced 
dying thus, like Turenne, on the field to the extremity of the town, was 
of honour, and on the eve of victory, driven over the ramparts, and a fright- 
lliis calamitous event did not, how- fill human avalancne rolled over the 
ever, for a moment suspend the pro- clifis which formed the southern de- 
gress of the siege. General Viulee fence of the city. Constantine vras 
took the command, and proved him- taken, and the French power in Al- 
sclf worthy of the trust. The follow- geria firmly established. From the 
iiig day was a Friday, and an ancient summit of a neighbouring hill Sultan 
prophecy had announced that a Friday Achmet beheld, with tears in his eyes, 
was to ok a fatal day to the Mussul- t^ capttre of his capital, the ruin of 
man dominatiot in Africa. The sig- his power, and, turning his horse’s 
iial for the attack was given at seven head, fled into the solitudes of the 
in the morning, and the troops, di- desert 

vided into three columns, under the 81. In this desperate strife the Duke 
orders of Genebal LAMORicikBE, Col- de Hemours exhibited the coolness of 
onol Combes, and Colonel Corbin, a veteran joined to the ardour of a 
advanced to the assault. With breath- young soldier. Colonel Combes wus 
less impatience the troops not engaged, brou^t to him mortally wounded ; 
from the heights of Mansoura and two shots had passed through his 
Condiat-Ali, beheld the columns run- lungs. Concealing his sulfering«iul 
uiug with impetuosity to the bi'eaches, danger, he said, ** Those who are not 
amidst the rolling of drums, the flour- w’oimded mortally will feel joy at tliis 
ish of trumpfiHs, and the shouts of the success,** To General Royer ne said, 
whole army. Lamorici^re soon, by a ** Receive my last adieu ; J ask no- 
rapid rush, gained the summit of the thing for my wife or children, but J 
breach without much difficulty; but would recommend the following offi- 
there; m in other Turkish fortresses, cers of my regiment.*’ These were 
began the real difficultjfcof the struggle- his last words. Death closed his lipa 
The Turkish yatagau maintaih^ a After a short time had elapsed, the 
desperate contest with the European desolation of the storm disappeared, 
bayonet; from every roof-top and and such of the inhabitants as aur- 
every window issued a shower of balls, viv^ returned to t^eir houses; the 
and it was only hand-to-hand, and by breaches t?ere repaired, a garxiimn of 
a series of desperate personal eacoun- 2500 men w*as wt in the place, and 
ters, t^t the assailants were able to the army returned to Bona- General 
maintain their ground in the pass Vall^ow^made Governor of Algeria 
they had so bravely wo% , In front and a Marshal with the gener^ appi-o- 
of §16 assaulting column ihe offers, bation of the army, and an extensive 
even of higl^ grade} trere mn : promotion rewarded the inferior offi- 
Colonel Serignay was killed at cers t^bji had contributed to the sue- 
head of his bat&Uon ; Generals Fer- ce^ But while the army had, thus 
regauac and Lanioricikre, and Colonel glorioasfy discharged its duty^^ the 
Combes^ were severely wounded. In conduct gf the CHimiber of 
the mitiUt of the tumult A mine wAs affor4®4> 
fiiedf smd great nfindiers, both of the sway , of p^monioua At^ng 

assailants and defenders, were blown tbcpu and now bbur- 

iftto the am But the supports were geois dass the empire, 

lupidly broiightupl A continual stream weirnmAut C^iamber 

men ascended the breaches, of Deputies: aSitte tt pehsion of 
and ere long the steady eoumge ,bf the OfiO ftancs a-yeiu: on Gena: 
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Damremoni's widow : tliey reduced it tun iteelf euppi ceding the spirit 
to 6000 francs (£240) ; and to the from which it sprang ^ and the more 
widow of the heroic Colonel Combos violent that revolution has beeni the 
they refused even the moderate pen** more severe and lasting will be the 
flion of 3000 (£120), proposed measures of repression to which it 

by the Ministers ! This economy was must have recourse. England will 
the more discreditable, that at the fied the consequences of the Revolu- 
same time the Chamber Voted 1,200,000 tbnof 1688 ss long as the Katioual 
francs (£48,000) a-year to the theatres Debt endures ; France that of 1830 A!s 
of Paris for the amusement of them- long as its huge standing army is kept 
selves and their constituents.* on foot, and that is not likely ever to 

32. **It was the fashion,” says Mac- be diminished. Htul any[ of the early 
nulay, **to call James II. a tvrant, conspiracies against Louis Philippe’s 
and William a deliverer; yet beforo government proved successful, the only 
the deliverer had been a month on the consequence would have been that the 
throne, he had deprivM th^^ English liberoM of the country wonld have 
of a precious ri^t which the iyraut been more completely ^)rostrated even 
had respected, ^is is a kind of re- than thenr were by the bayonets of the 
proach which a government sprung Citisen King. A Cabinet composed 
from a popular revolution almost in^ of Fioschi, Aliband, and Meuniei, 
evitably incurs. From such a govern- would only have been distinguished 
nient men naturally think themselves from those of Count MoU or M. Thiers 
entitled to expect a more gentle and 1^ being more despotic, more expen- 
liberal administration than IS expected sive, and more bloody. If any one 
from old and deeply- rooted power, doubts this, let him reflect on tire self- 
Yetisuch a government, having, as it iah character, lavish expenditure, and 
always has, many active enemies, and grinding oppression of the democratic 
not having the strength derived from governments of France in 1793 and 
legitimacy and preemption, can at America in 1862. * 

hrst only maintain itself by a vigilance 83. A great revolution was going 

and a severity ofwhich old and deej^y- on in the affairs of the world when 
rooted power stands in no need. ISx- France was the theatre of these con- 
traordiuaiy and irregular vindications vulsive throes. From the contests of 
of public Eberi^ are sometimes neces- the European states with each other, 
sary, yet, however necessaiy, they are emeiiM a Power which soon came to 
almost always followed by some tern- oversnadow all the other countries of 
porary abridgments of that very libertv, the world. Ever since the date of the 
and every such 8(i>ridgmant is a fertile tril of Napoleon all the great conquests 
and plausible theme for earcasm and of nations were those of the Christians 
invective.” Louis PfiUppe was no over the Hohanunedans ; from the in- 
exception to these just and forcible fidelity of the French Eevolution arose 
observations ; oh the oontrair, they ^e lasti^ superiority of the Cross 
furnish fhe true explanation both of over the (Sesceut In 1816, Algerino 
the increased T^ur of his Government slamry was terminated by the cannon 
and tlie unboimded animosity which of Cord Exmonth ; in 1829, Turkey 
it excited amimgim former supporters, narrowly escaped subjugation at the 
A very simple ressoti eai^hdus both-^ hands of the Muscovites ; in 1880, the 
it wasneoestity. AgowumsuitwlM power of France was peroisnently es- 
hasrimnlqrriMumee^ tablished on the coast of Africa; in 

' gyiCs votSU VO vga TUcAtaiiB tU isda 
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1832, the Grand Seignior was only 
saved from destruction at the hand of 
bis rebellious vtssal by the dangerous 
protection of the Rmmns ; in 1640, 
that very vassal was driven, by the 
broadsides of the English, d^vered at 
the foot of the Le&hon, within his 
own dominion. Hardly had the sound 
oP the French cannon ceased to re«echo 
in the mountains of the Atlas, when 
the British guns were heard in the 
Kyber Pass antid the Himalaya snows, 
and their standards were seen ip Ghuz» 
nee, the cradle of Mohammedan power 
in Central Asia. Subsequent events 
have no^ belied the$e ajppearanoeB ; 
all the interesta of mankind are now 
wound up with ^e destinies of the 
Oriental world. The greatest strife 


which modem Europe has witnessed 
has occurred on the imores of the Eux> 
ine, between powers contending for 
the protection of the decrepit Moham- 
medan conquerors of the There 
I is Something in these maryellouB events 
I succeeding one another so rapidly, and 
! so different from the former long equal 
I balance of the Cross and the Crescent, 
which cannot be ascribed to chance ; 
they betoken a decided step in the 
Divine administration. The tide of 
conquest, which long flowed fh>m east 
to we^ has now set in in an opposite 
direction ; civilisation is returning to 
t^ land nf its bi^ and the descend- 
ants of Japhet, in the words of pri- 
meval prophecy, are about to “dwell 
in the tents of Shem.” 


CHAPTEB XXXIX. 


rSAKCB, FnO& THE GAPHTBS OF OONSTAKTIKB IK OCTOBEB 1837 TO THE 
REVOLT IK ALGERIA XK OCTOBER 1839. 


1. Tms storming of Constantine and 
restoration of thelustr^ of the nation- 
al arms on the coast of A&ica» diffused 
universal satisfaction in Prance, and 
powmiblly emitributed to atreu^en 
the throne of Louis Philippe. In 
proportion to the grief and mortiflca- 
tion which had been expenenced at 
the preceding revarasb was the joy at 
the gldrious and d^cudve in 

whkh it had bean The 

Liberal piir^ in Baris, limeed, had 
nevwr ha^ miAanbk to the occBpa^ 
tion Algeria! and had Repeatedly, ^ 
both in tha Cmmbert and m press^ 
mged its eni^a abandoumeu^ But 
none ^4 tw to the glo^ 

of^ePR^hariha; andthe 

general dabt^ at 1637 had 


somewhat, as already mentioned, 
though not materially, augmented the 
miqorily of Count Mol6 and the Ad- 
ministration in the popular Chamber ; 
they had now a nominal medmity of 
twelve or fifteen in t1)p D^unes. But 
this small as it w^, was 

composed of sotiany and such divided 
sections of parties that it could hardly 
be relied on in any decisive criris, 
and was likely entirely to iSriL bn any 
OuCsnon whiw strongly agitited the 
public ndnd* ^ C»bin^ thieRefiire 
hut th% tieeessity of streng^milng 
themselves in the House' hy a 
ffesh creation of pe^ linid they had 
recouM^tmot^^ 
acts Whh£ pinehasid ^ at 

the e:betiae of the fixm;e|M?6o3B^ 
% and Influsnea of' the of 

vafi «!Mi -Dwt on 
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was the fourtti |ppeat creation which j 
had taken place within a few years; 
and, combined with the limitation of 
the titles to life, and their exclusive 
appointment by the Crown, it deprived 
the Peers of all respect or influence, 
either -as a check on the Executive or 
a barrier aj|$ainst the people. The ob- 
ject of this new creation was to form 
a sort pf jusU ffUtieu in the Chamber, 
which might counterbalance a pos- 
sible coahtion of the legitimists, 
headed by M. de Montalemhert and 
M. do Droiix-Br424 on the one side, 
and the Liberals under HH. Ville^ 
main and Cousin on the othnr. lys 
remarkable that a system which in! 
this manner proved utterly destruc- 
tive of the mixed constitution and 
balance of power in France, had been | 
so recently before earnestly pressed 
upon the English Government by the 
popular party, and that not only by i 
political leaders in the heat Of con* 
ilict, but by sagacious philosophers in 
thcysolitude of rural Hie. * 

3. As the parties in tlie Chamber of 
Deputies were so nearly balanced, the 
^eatest efforts were made by both 
mdes in the elections, espeeimly in 
those fw the city of Paris, With a 
view to organise an efloctive opposi- 
tion agaum the Government & 
tral epmmittee was formed in the 

S *‘ *tovmtchovef and promote the 
interest in the elections,; and 
so narrow wits the division of pities, 
that an ainp^|ield;^3 afibroed for 
this,' for Oflt <i|[ voters, 6303 
were ^o Hde of Opposi- 

tion.; mp head of ^ committee 
in . ploccjd ' a 

man ^ polmcal 

strife #an ik;#m ' pe^ walks of 

sciehcoi enetjl^ 

severance 

-evineed jt|: 

08/" 



the Bureau des Longitudes at Paris 
to complete the measurement of an 
arc of ^le meridiaif in Spain, ho 
passed six months on the inhospitable 
summit of one of the Castilian moun* 
taina Sent by Napoleon as envoy 
into S|)ain at the commencement of 
the Peninsular War, he was thrown 
into the prison of Valencia, and sifl}- 
seqnentiy of Rosas, where he declined 
the opportunity of escape presented 
to him, .rather than separate from his 
beloved scientifle instruments. What 
distinguished him in an especial man- 
ner was the variety and extent of his 
acquirements. While ren^ned as 
a scientifle man in every country of 
Europe, he brought to bear on his 
political adversanes a nerve, an elo- 
quence, and an extent of information 
which created universal astonishment, 
and rendered him one of the most 
popular leaders of the Liberal party, 
to which he was strongly attached. 
Aident in everything, he turned alter- 
natdy, and with equal vigour, from 
the calm contem]^tion of nature to 
the stormy affairs of men, and, like 
Wallenstein, as figured by the poet, 
sought relief from the contests of the 
ferum in the study of tlie celestial 
bodiea 

4. These eminent qualities yi Arago, 
however, wer«^ not without a certain 
intcxftiudnun of alloy, He had more 
Vehemence than perseverance,, and 
often did injustice to hiS great ^wers 
by the variety of objects to which 
they were applied, fle was so keen 
in every pursuit that he was olten dis* 
fracted by the multiplicity of Ip 
which he was engsged. dulled 
In books than mea-^lihe chM of 
th^ht, ,iiot of jaaperienoe-^he was 
Mm qualified tp be ihe leader of a 
party, end ofren created jeabmsy by 
hfe 

upon whem the fottuae ci ieyety )[mb- 
mti^ in g^t part be 

vMent^'.and'-effeh' 
totablei, ,aiid ,he <w^'’fey from 

" ■ nm" 'that ' c^laess' In- 

li M ^ifrequeiMif ’iiftnSlieed ■ 
so^.g^eat;i|Ul^’advin'^;nvb^ 
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closet Impetuous in all thinf;s« he whiqli, extenially, had added so much 
often sacrificed his ultimate end for a lustre to the French arms. “ France,” 
momentary impfllse ; and Ur'as divert- said he, ^*is free and tranquil; its 
ed from an important object by the prosperity rapidly increases, its insti- 
vehemence with which he assailed an tutions are consolidated, it has daily 
adversary, or the warmth with which more confidence in their stability. The 
he resented the injuries of a Mend. supremacy of the laws has permitted 
5. With this illustrious philosopher me to realise the dearest wish of my 
anfl orator, however, were united heart —a great act, the memoiy of 
others of more practical character, which will always be pleasing to me ; 
and who supplied what he wanted in the amnesty has demonstrated the 
the management of a political parly, force of my government. That act has 
M. liOtris Blanc, to whose, genius calmed men’s minds, w^eakened the 
and eloquence this History has been influence of the bad passions, isolated 
so often indebted, brought to the guid* more and more the projects of disorder, 
ance of democratic committee the I have, ifi these auspicious circiim* 
energy of a po\ierful mind, the skill stances, desired that the electoral col- 
of an accomplished orator, and, what leges should be called together. My 
was of still more value to them, a confidence in the countiy has not been 
devout belief in human perfectibility misplaced. 1 feel assured that I shall 
and the unbounded improvement m find in you the firm support which I 
tlfs people, under the influence of have received fiom the Chambers for 
Socialist principles and the sway of seven yoars past, to secure to Franco 
the most ignorant, inflammable, and the benefits oforder and peace.” These 
destitute of the community* With words w^ere, in the circumstances, un- 
him was associated M. Dupont de doubtedlv well founded ; but the fyrst 
I’Eure, who was equally sincera in his (jUvision in the Chamber proved how 
Irntred of the hourgeoide^ now in pos- strong, despite the general prosperity, 
session of pow^j, and in his belief of thedemocraticfeelingwasinthebour- 
the disappearance of all social evils be- geois class, of which the megority of 
fore the rising sun of democracy. M. the constituencies was composed. The 
Jjafitte, also, was a member who, dis- address, in answer to the speech from 
appointed in the result of his dream the throne, was indeed earned, after a 
or a ** throne surrounded by republican stormy debate of three weeks' dura- 
institutions,” and essentially iiQured tion, bi^ a majority of IDO-^the num- 
iii fortune by its effects, was now in- bers being 216 to 116 ; a victory which 
dined to go all the lengths of pore exceeded the most sanguine hopes of 
republican^. From the character Hie Ministerialists: j^ndon theoues- 
and talents of these leaders it was tion of the secret-s^ce money, which 
evident tliat, though the social contest was a still true^touchstone of Govern- 
was for the time hushed, . and the ment influence, the majority was e^n 
thirst fbr gain had come, in themi^la mdre con8iderahle--^the numbers being 
class, to superaede the passion for 24# to 133* But on other occasions 
power, yet the revo|uti<maiy principle the state of parties was very dnferent, 
was to .fitfom being extinct and that and on one vital question the Govem- 
nothing was wanting but g^eral dis- ment tmtferwent a signal defeat. The 
tress or extrmieous circumstances to vmced matter of a reduction of the in- 
fen the embiBrs, and cause the fire to tewst,6f the public funds having been 
blase Up again with fresh fury; and again' ;hiw>jght forward, Ihe majority 
embrace the whol# for^ Ckvernment prowsalwaa d^^ 

V ried tn ^ Ileputies by #51 

. 4 The Session of 183# met on the but ah itot was the pnbhio. eWmour 
iSiii De the Kingb on the . that it 

ifeasoh, congintuJated the pepi- in the nOtwifdJStJt^^ tw rs* 
l^sonlhe impri^ytdiiitieimdo^ by a m 124 

' a the cotmtiy; ihd'ihe'gldrious’event to - '' ^ ^ 
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7. A matter of vast social import- 
ance, and far more momentous ulti- 
mate cousequonce thmi any of these 
party divisions, tras brought forward 
tiy the Government in this session, and 
occupied the Chambers several months. 
This was the matter of R ailwavb, and 
whether they should be left, as in 
England, to the enterprise and direc- 
tion of private companies, or taken at 
once into the hands of Government, 
and regulated, like the Post-office and 
the Chauss^es, by its direction. This 
question could no longer be avoided, 
for the demand for more rapid ana 
useful modes of conveyanae was^tn- 
pidly developing in all quarters; and 
the growth of capital in the oountir, 
joinw to the increased confidence In 
the stability of Government, had, not 
only provided ample funds for the con- 
struction of the lines, but inflamed to 
a vejy high degree the mania for spec- 
ulation in them. The societies wnich 
proposed to undertake them were estab- 
lished on the principle of eomimndUet 
or limitation of the liability of mirt- 
uers to the stock subscribed, which, as 
it lessened the of such undertak- 
ings, increased the favour with which 
they were regarded by smell Capital- 
ists, and the avidity with which, as a 
matter of speculation, the shares were 
sought after by the public. In the 
two mouths of Januaiy and February 
^88$, no less than sixly-Beven societies 
ef this description were setup with the 
requisite lemliormslitieB, Si Fiance, 
with a BubscribSloapitidof 118,282,000 
franca (£4,780,005'^p divide into 
819,218 shaves s and in Hsxdt the fever 
of peculation nsd increased to such a 
degree, that companies with a capital 
ot fianoa mi|000|000) 

were estabushed in addition, divided 
into 899, 885 shares. ItmayhefeadUy 
conceived what important intsvecta 


ij-l- W- 1 iX-\vi «T-} * 1 * > *T» ro w t ^ t ^ 


were suddenly hmght fopnud, mi 
how great must have been the ^blie 

or eapHil'l^ theit 


8. H. Arago presented the repoit of 
the committee to ^oni the matter 
had been referred on mo subject, which 
was drawn by himself, and, as might 
have been expected from such a hand, 
was a very imle and luminous docu- 
ment It proposed to establish a net- 
!work of nine trunk-lines, whereof 
seven were to terminate in Paris, dud 
to run ftom that capital to Bel^um, 
to Havre, to Kantes, to Bayonne, to 
, Toulouse, to Marseilles by Lyons, and 
to Strasbourg by Nancy. Two other 
; lines were to unite Marseilles on tho 
I one side with Bordeaux by Toulouse, 

I and on the other with BfileTby Lyons 
and Besan^on. In«the mean nme, 
however, only four lines were to he 
begun— vis., those from Peris to Bel- 
gium, from Paris to Rouen, from Paris 
to Bordeaux by Orleans and Tours, 
and from Marseilles to Avignon, whfeh 
were to embrace in all 878 lea^pies of 
railway. It was wisely propose not 
to go mrther in the mean time, both 
in order to test by experience, before 
going too deep, the probable success 
of the undertakings, and in order to be 
enabled to take advantlige, in any fu- 
ture lines that might be constructed, 
of the improvements that might be 
adopted in the neighbouring states, 
ana especially in England. It was not 
deemed expedient to undertake the 
fmnflition of ^ese lines on the part of 
Government, especially at a period 
when the budget was to be charged 
with 49,000,000 francs (£1,960,000) 
for cenalst roads, and other improve- 
ments, and ther^ore they were to be 
left to private eOmpanies, Govern- 
ment^ howeveti reserved to itself the 
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right of requiring adequate aecuiri^ J been, by contomporaiy evidence of the 
from the subscribers for the comple- most unquestionable description.* 
tion of the unddHaking, and of pre- 10, The thirst for gain, fed by the 
venting competing lines from inter- immense rise of the* shares of some 
fering with the fair profits that might fortunate companies, and the colossal 
be expected from them. This temH fortunes made by a few speculators, 
was adopted, with certain modinca- often without capital or apparent risk, 
tions, by the Chamber, and formed the led to a universal mania, seizing all 
foundation of the railway s^teni in dasses of society. It swept away all 
France, It were to be wuihea that an heads, pervaded all ranks, and for a 
equally wise one had been simultane- season almost absorbed all interests, 
ously set on foot in Great Britain. It was difficult to say whotlier the 
9. It must be confessed ihat a more sober shopkeeper, whose life had been 
favourable time could not have been spent in counting small gains, and 
found for these undertakings, for an pursuing a sober steadfast line of 
extraordinf|pr flood of prosperify had conduct— the zealous scholar, whose 
set in upon Fran^. The exports, im- thoughts had been fbet on the contem- 
ports, and revenue increased ste^y plation of the celestial bodies or the 
during the three years subseqaent to ideal world~-the intrepid soldier, who 
1835; the public fluids rapidly rose ; had hitherto dreamed only of visions 
and the national industry, sustained of glory — or the volatile woman of 
by VI plentiful supply of t^ precious fasmc^ who had ever glittered in the 
metals, and a libeim issue of paper by snnriilne of rank and opulence, — ^were 
the Bank of France, difihsed general most carried away by the torrent 
ease and happiness over the common* All that was recounted in the me* 
ity. The same effect took place then moirs of the Regent Orleans, but 
which had ensued in England upon hitberto hardly believed, of the pros* 
the subsiding of the'Reform agitation, tration of all celebrities, the destac* 
though, from tranquUlity being longer tion of all feelings of pride, the oblivion 
of b^g restored to the south than to of all the privueges of rank or sex, 
the north of the Channeli the pros* b^ore the altar of Mammon, was now 
perity of France was two veam later more than realised. Morning, noon, 
of becoming decided than tnat of Eng* and night the offices of the bankers, 
land had been. But whexLit did arrive, merchants, or companies who had the 
it was equally signal and progreatfve, shares of the undertakings most in re* 
and in like manner led to undertakings quest for sale, were besieged by files of 
of the most extravagant kind, and a carriages and clamorous crowds press* 
fever of speculation i^ch recalled the ing forward to acquire gvhat they felt 
days of Law and the Miasuaippi assured would, in a few weekt, without 
Scneme a centuir bef<ne. A change expenditure^ troulle, or risk^ put them 
in society, and tne objects ^ general in possession of an ample fl^rtune. 
interest, came over France, so extra* Lames of the first rank and fkshion 
ecr&ary that it could not be credited, hastened to bestow their smiles and 
were it xfot attested, as the fl;»rmer h^d sometimes more than their smil^ on 

' IvooMi^ SxrslimrrcAE, Hxmatii, Imvowis, and Tonkaos or Peanc® raow 
1837 ro mUscTB iNCLvaiiiei 
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those -who haA the means o! otifen\ng\ 
an early and secret door to the magic 
scenes, where riches, exceeding those 
at the disposal *of the genii of the 
lamp and the ring, awaited the first 
fortunate entrant. And such was the 
astonishing rise of shares, sometimes 
to the amoniit of 1200 and 1.500 per 
cent in a few months, that the ex> 
pdctations, extravagant as they weie^ 
in many instances were almost real- 
ised,'* 

11. ImmeaBural>le W'ere the frauds 
perpetrated on the credulous and sense* 
less public duiing this brief period of 
general insanity. Mines which imver 
existed became th^^ subject of co 
panics, the eliarcs of which wore, for 
a few weeks before the bubble burst, 
sold at extravagant profits. Inven* 
tions which had never been realised 
even in the brain of the most sj^cu-* 
latlve mechanic, became the subject 
of eulogistic advertisement emd eager 
purchase. France was inundated with 
Impostures, which in many instances 
made the fortunes of their lucky fabri* 
cators. A dramatic piece got up at 
this period entitled mhert Macairef 
which exposed the follies of the day, 
but at the same time turned into equal 
ridicule evei^ generous or elevated 
sentiment Which could fill the human 
braast, was iuterdicti^d at the theatre 
from the immensity of its succ^bs. 
** Society had reached/’ says the ah- 
'nalisi, ** that point, the lowest in the 
scale of social degradation, when the 
selfish and d€^;ramng sentiments have 
ce^ed to be an ol»e|t of shame even 
to those ififiuenced by them, and the 
theatre era eroiVd^ to hear those 

* setien eoesttbuee i SOe fbui(^ 
8*aiiH%ev46 iiif, h dU ceurt S SOOO 

Fusntc Jhmto iat Aim SuAnss. 
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feelings expressed as common .ar 
unavoidable, of which all are conscious 
in the recesses of thdlr own breasts.*’ 

12. The prevailing nas^on for gain 
comes soon to affect both the higher 
and the more ephemeral branches of 
literature. M. Qnizot, whose great 
powers were not absorbed in the less 
durable objects of office, wrote three 
articles in the Mevii^ Franpaise on tlie 
state of society in France, which re- 
vealed its dangers, and displayed his 
usual impartiality and sagacity of 
thought M. Lerminier abandoned 
his mimer exti‘eme democratic opin- 
ions, and by several artjples in the 
Rmte des D4sux M^des in favour of 
Count Mole’s Government, incurred 
the lasting hostility of his former 
republuian allies. At the theatres a 
number of popular pieces, w'hich fell 
in with the frivolity of the times,* at- 
tracted crowds to the comic boards ; 
while the rising genius of Rachel, 
who had made her first appearance on 
the stage, occasioned in some culti- 
vated minds a reaction in favour of 
the elevated style of former tiiage<iy. 
The young actress, however, met with 
a formidable rival in the Caligula of 
Alexander Dumas, which brought be- 
fore the eyes of the admiring Parisians 
the manners of the Romans^under the 
Empire, thej^ armies, gladiators, and 
amphitheatre. History laboured with 
success to portray the glories of the 
Ennitre, as if to cry otiame on the 
selfishness and fiivolity of modem 
ideas; and we owe to that period 
many of the most remarkable works 
whicu characterise the era ot Napo- 
leon. The universal object was to bo 
amused or to make mom^; jmd tlnaiv 
daily press, despairing ef ^^olitical 
cilmge, adapted Itself to the ;taste of 
its readers, and, abandoning the as- 
perity fbrmor political discussion, 
glided down the broad stream oisocial 
or indlvidmd gain. 

^ llL; The effect, Of thhi miange, which 
had beeurred, also nearly in a similar 
degm in Great Britain ShoHly befora, 
:ym ifce yemm in « most 

TO difiMmlties of Govemniefit 
The pMpm of mini hevi^ tah^n a 

different direction, imd t^^ 

' ’ ' '' ' ' 
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individual f^ain liaving come to gaper- 1 
Bede that for political power, it W I 
came a comparfltWelj easy task to' 
manage them. Nothing was required 
but to adopt a prudent po|mIar course 
of administration, which might eschew 
the resuscitation of the pontical pas- 
sions, and meanwhile to disam hos- 
tility by a plentiful diffusion of those 
material advantages which had be- 
come the object of general and pas- 
sionate desire. The immense patron- 
a^ at the disposal of Government, 
which amountea to 140,000 offices in 
the civil service of the State, besides 
the commissions in the army and 
nav^, gave them#mple means of |^- 
tifying the pi-evauing thirst for gain ; 
while the Chamber of Deputies and 
their constituents designated at once 
the channel in whi<m the golden 
sti-eam should flow. Influence, ex- 
erted not by the bestowing of bribes, 
as was the case for seventy years after 
the Revolution of 1688 by the Whig 
Government of England, but by the 
disposal of patronage, became the 
established means by which the ad- 
ministration of^flairs was carried on ; 
and the majority which it commanded, 
tlioug^ sufficiently lai^ge on general 
questions, gave token of its origin 
when any change touching tho pecu- 
niary interests of the waB 

brought forward, TThus it threueout 
in the Peers the project of reducing 
the interest of the national debt, ana 
took to itself fium Government the 
administration of railways. This 
system has been openly admitted by 
hi. Guisot, and defended on the foot- 
ing of absolute necessity. When 
•Government has neither the heredi- 
tary l(^alty f^t towards an ancient 
race w sovereigns to rest upon, ifor 
the rude despotism of a soldier of 
fortune to enforce its mandates, it is 
compelled to have recourse to the 
thirst for individual gain, whidi 
never fails, alter a time^ to moke it- 
self felt tsi communiW. I^his 
necsssify mu folt» and this efiTect 
.fopOWf^ in England after the Hero-, 
liitioh of 16B8| and in France after 
that of 1S30 $ and those who ol^eot 
to a goverinnent being estabFished on 


such a basis, would do well to pause 
before they overturn that which reata 
on axiotlxer. 

14 • Rut although It may bo ea^iy to 
see how it happened that the govern- 
ment of conniption came after tho Re- 
volution in France to succeed that of 
force, yet the effects of the change were 
not the less injurious, or the less de- 
basing to the national character of the 
people. The worst corruptions of the 
old monarchy anterior to the first Re- 
volution were revived on a more exten- 
rive scale, and made to descend to and 
degrade a far greater number of men. 
Tl^poto ds viut so well known as the 
domsur which followed the bestowing 
of an office on a minister, or a fanner- 
general of the revenue, under the old 
regime, came to be a regular and estab- 
liriied part of almost eveiy tmnsaction, 
not only between Government and the 
people, but between all in authority 
or ^Kissessed of influence, and the re- 
cipients of what they had to bestow. 
Two celebrated trials which ere loug 
occurred—that relating to the vessri 
Ville de Paris, and another fo the 
all^d maladministration of M. Gis- 
quet, the Minister of Police—revealed 
in all their turpitude the base transac- 
tions of this venal period. It was ju- 
^ially proved that, in consideration 
of shares allotted, money bestowed, 
mistresses bribed, actions promised, 
offices conferred^ political opposition 
was bought up, journals, silenced, and 
men of powenul talen][ gained to the 
cause of Government, or Gie great rail- 
way or mercantile companies which 
shored with it the distribution of pa- 
tronage. So far did this system uf 
universal corruption go, that it evefi 
tarnished the glory of that brimeh of 
the public service which had hitherto 
stood preeminent in purity as well as 
lustre; and the catastroi^e attending 
the mt attack on Constantin^ led to 
strange revelstions in the mutual ^ 
cusations ,<n the genexala, which it 
would have been well for the/honodr 
of ihe Ffoneh aMa to have buried ;m 
oblivion. ^ 

liL The ^eOt of thSshtate 6f things 
Bras, that Wore the epd of the session 
the 3>Qqtrinaire part^, dii^sted with 
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the venality and eoiruiition with which 
the Oovemment was satronndedi di- 
ver^ from Conixt Holl eldet 
of the par^ wete dissatisfied at not 
being admitted isito the Administra- 
tion» and the ycnmgsir were alienated by 
the ojpen establisdmient of government 
on tha basis of venality and selfishness. 
Find^g his ^position in the Chambets 
becoming daily more critical^ Count 
Mold attached himself more strongly 
to the court; andinamag^centpste 
given by him in his splendid chateau, 
and surrounded by his ancestral trees of 
Champlatreuz, he was honoured by the ; 
presence of royaliv, the apefu, princes, 
and princesses. Everything tnere^as 
redolent of the olden time : cm the 
walls of the saloon were the pietnrea 

S ven by Louis XV. to one or Count 
bid's ancestors; in the mtrdens w^re 
the marble fountains, sha^ alleys, and 
overflowing jeta d*eau which retried 
the splendour of Versailies. Surround- 
ed here by the memorials and remin- 
licences of the past, m which he so 
much delighted, and basking in fiiie 
fleeting smmine of the present, the 
monam felt for a brief period the 
ezgoyment of real felieityi which 
soon enhanced by the aeconchsibs^ i 
of the Duchess of Orleans who on 34rii 
August gave hirth to a son and heiiv 
who received the title of the Count cl 
Fade, and promised to perpetuate in 
fhtum times the new-boni monarclijr- 
Ifl. The war establishment of X883 


1000 births, 316 were illegitimate, and 
that “ 83,000 orphans, aWdoned bv 
their parents, passedAnnnally thFougn 
the hospitals of the country.'* The 
heavy expense consequent on this mass 
of imant pauperism being complained 
of, and a measure of relief proposed, 
hL de Lamartine^ in an eloquent 
^eeoh, declaimed against the measure 
in proves to suppress or diminish 
those establishments, which went to 
rescue ttcm death or ruin the unhappy 
beings thus brought into the world 
only to encumber it “ Foundlings 
are for ns," said he, “ for all modem 
societies, one Of those sacre<|nece8slties 
for which we must pspvide, if we would 
esdiew a dilution of morals, an in- ' 
imdation of crime and popular agita- 
tion, whiiph no one can contemplate 
mthont trembling. Do not trust to 
those fatal measures which go only to 
conceal an evil which will immediately 
burst forth in other quarters. Insen- 
sate are they who are alarmed at the 
increase of population, if we take suffi- 
cient steps to implant and organise it. 
Man ^ me most precious of all capi- 
tals; 'and to those whw are alarmed at 
its increase 1 would say, what would 

a be at? Are yon prepared, as in 
a, to provide against the dreaded 
suparabundance of populat^n by im- 
meraing the (j|iildren in rivers? It is a 
noble task to replace the care of a fa- 
fi>t those unhappy children whom 
has placed in yonr hands. That 



and 1830 was fixed at a l^gh standard, 
wliich Cwnhwp, alimbed by the 
first disaster of Ofustahtina^ voted 
without opposition. It amounted to 
310,^ men, and 63,173 honea . Of 
this hags foiue <3fi,U0i) men and 8770 
horse# were seslgned to AMca. The 
men voted in Omat Dritsihin'^eame 
year for the amy were tb^:6||0OO 
men> and 37,fi(]|0 oaiilors fm* the toyid 

a %'s mil ^ 66% ^ 


task the charily of St Vincent and the 
geam 4^ KapoTeon have tendered easy: 
you have nothing to do: beware lest 
you undo what they have done; rise 
mperior to those who would inflict a 
moztal Wound on the honbnr, the mo-« 
tality, the sedflity of the country; 
rAmmct riiat there ate hi^er duties 
than those of preperiy or eomiomy, 
and that those who are bom have tne 
right to livA'V 

Hi vr0ti wM ijtt* 

wia tiMHr 

MDlie atilMltoit -m* fiiir tklief auiodi 
^ «Bd d«»tb 
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advanced age of eigUv-two, hin life 
had exceeded the ordinary temh And 
he retained his i^fuinlties to the laat 
Before his death, he had felt a desire to 
he reconciled to the Church toivldch he 
had ori^aUy belonged, and in which 
he had held the ramc of bishop; and 
at the earnest entreaty of his ^ung 
an4 beautiful relative, MademoiseUe 
de Dino, who watched his last days 
with pious care, he had on KMh Mar^ 
written a recantation of his errors, bolh 
religious and political, but whhdi, with 
characteristic csution^an instance of 
the ruling passion strong in death" 
—he kepL% him, and only signed a 
few hoursWore his decease.* At the 
same time he adAnssed a penitent let- 
ter to the Pope, in which he professed 
his entire adherence to the tenets the 
JEtomishOliurch, Shortly after signing 
hl^ recantation, the King paid mm a 
visit, and inquired anxiously after his 
health. * * Thi^"^ said the dying peni« 
tent, * * is the hipest honour my house 
has ever received." Books of devotion 
were frequently, at his own desire, in 
his han^ during hia long deathbed 
illness, one esiyoally, ennued ** The 
Christian Beligion studied in the true 
Spirit of its Maxims," ^*The recol- 
lections which you xecfldl," said he to 
the Abbd Dunanloup, ** are dear to 
me, and Hhanx you forhavi^divined 
the place they have preserve in»my 
thoughts end in my heart" Sb<my 
before his death he received extreme 
unction ; and on headiig the manes of 
Charles, Archbimop of Milan, and 
Maurice, his patfhn sidnt he said ijua 
feeble voice, *‘Have;^0nme." 
Duponloup having r&M to Ito tto 
the Archbishop of Fmis had aaid^ ** 1 
' would give my life for M. da Talley- 
rand," He mi|4^t ibake a better \m 



of it,” replied the dying man; and 
with these words he expired. 

18. Belonging to, and celebrated in, 
another age,^. do Tdleyrand had out- 
lived hiB reputation and his influence ; 
but he is too important an historical 
character to be ^nnitted to depart this 
earthlysoene without an obituaiy no- 
tice. he was a man of remarkable 

abilities is sufficiently proved by his 
cmeer: no man rises so high, even 
amidst the storms of a revolution, with- 
out the aid of those talents which ore 
peculiarly adapted to the times in 
which he lived. It was to the posses- 
sion of rii^e talents that the ex-hishop 
of Ihutun owed his elevation, and the 
long dmution of his influence through 
all the mutations of political fortune. 
He was neither a great nor a good man: 
had he been the first, his head would 
have been severed from his shoulders 
in the early part of his career, in con- 
sequence of the changes which he so 
warmly supported ; had he been the 
second, he never would have emerged 
into the perilous light of political, from 
the secure obscunty of ecclesiastical, 
life. He was an accurate observer of 
the stos of the times, and a base ac- 
oM^uhed time-server. It is such 
men who in general alone survive tlie 
stonna of a revolution, and re«^ the 
fruits of the courage and magnanimity, 
the ambition or recklessness, of others. 
Essentially selfish and egoMcal, he 
never hesitated to sacrifice his religion, 
his oaths, hk principles to the neces- 
sities or opportunities m the moment: 
adroit and supple^e contrived to make 
bhnself serviceable to all parties, and 
yet hot the object of envenomed hostil- 
ity to ^y. Having sworn fidelity to 
tmtteeh constitutions and befrayed 
them al^ hejost no character by his re- 
peated to^veisations; no one expect- 
ed eonsistincy or honour from him, but 
laQ expeoMi &om him, and moAt in 
pomr received, valpabk secret inlcrr 
morion andtsefnlobsequiousiiess. Mm 
manners were courteous and had w 
^^lisb(tf the old echoed; hkehtit^ 
powmbonsrituted tminectttf^ 
&le\]^ of his leputarioh- w ^ 
rinred with anecdotes of 
ffiany enripent men of aU 
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whom ho had passed his life, rendered 
his convoTfiatlou always amusing, often 
interesting; hut there was nothing ori- 
f(inal in his ideas,^r elevated in his con- 
ceptions. His celebrity as a talker, 
like that of Eochefoucauld*s Maxims, 
arose chiefly from the casual felicity of 
ex{ttession and ohifonu tracing of all 
actions to the seeict workings of selflsh- 
ness in the human breast which char- 
actei*4ied his remarks. Judmng from 
themselves, both these far^amed ob- 
servers were doubtless in the right. The 
reputation of Talleyrand was greater 
with his contemporaries, to whom his 
witt^ sayings were known, ^n it will 
bo with posteiity, which Vill ford^its 
opinions from his actions ; and both 
conspire to demonstrate that intellee- 
tual powers, even of the highest kind, 
cannot compensatefor the wantof those 
still more lofty qualities which spring 
from the pure fountains of the heart.* 

19. This year brought to light an- 
other of those dark consplraoies which 
revealed the extreme hatred of Louis 
Philippe that pervaded the republican 
classes of society. On the Sth Decem- 
ber 1837, a man, lauding from the 
English packet-lmt on the quAy: of 
Boulogne at ten at night, acdden^Uy 
let fall a portfolio of ppeis* It. was 
picked up by one of me customhouse 
oflicers, and, not being claimed, bj^ied 
to discover to whom it belonged and 
should be sent. It was found to con- 

^vSome of M. de Tsl1eiMd*s Ss^bigs vlOch 
have l^{!$oaio mist ceieUtiSed were not hU 
own, or at least they had told by others 
him. That in whtoh has 

made^th e^u nd of 


,4 esvtoil snthora ^sm 

^ The prineilW of langai^*'. 

smith, ^ «ocml|ig to gtommsjriltois,l» to to- 

^rtos odr wsntM # to to leCeivs a sptody 

mditos. ‘\Bui men whokhowllie world iiJSinn 


tain sevetul letters, particularly one 
signed ‘‘Stieglcr," which sbemed to 
indicate a conspiracy formed ^inst 
the Government. It concluded With 
the words, ** The whole vtaUrUl has * 
been colleicted in Paris, I bring the 
plan which is desired. ” A man named 
stiegler was upon this arrested, and in 
the crown of his hat was found ^lie 
drawing of an infl»mal machine, similar 
to that which had proved sc fatal in 
the hands of Fies^i when Marshal 
Mortier was killed. Some papers found 
on Stlegler, whose real name proved to 
be Hubert, led to the discovery of sev- 
eral accomplices in the plot; and in 
May 1838, Hubert, A^emthselleLaure 
Grenville, Jacob Steiibl§, aud’ several 
others, were brought to trial before the 
assixe court of the department of the 
Seine at^aris. M. Emmanuel Arago, 
Favre Ferdinand Bruat, and seveml . 
other counsel of eminence, conducted 
the defence ; and the trial soon as- 
sumed that dramatic air, and produced 
those impassioned scenes, which at 
that pen^ characterised all tlie state 
trials in France. The accused con- 
dpd»d themselves with u courage bor- 
dering oh frenzy. It appear^ that 
Mademoiselle Grouville was so ardent 
A character, that alternately was 
engaged in the pious offices of a somr 
Id eharm^ and occupied fli dressing 
with flowers dhd funeral ornaments the 
tombef Alibaud. The trial terminated 
in the oottvictioii of Hubert, who was 
sentenced to tnmsportation, and of 
Lsure'Grcmyille, BtepblA, and several 
who were sentenced td five 
ytom* impriSoiunent . Laure Grmmlle 
died duting h^ eonhnement,, in a state 
of insanity. ' « 

20 . Louis Kapeieo^ ad 
turned, ha<l rethtfled nom Amenca in 
August 1837, to sec his mo^to, . the 
rfSt Le*b who Wag ^ a dying 
state. Amh^h the pMent lenity 

!>a JW io 
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from the attempt to realise them* The 
Government, deeming him utterly dis- 
credited, made |^o at^mpt to disturb 
him in his retreat After the. death of 
his mother^ accordingly, he remained 
at Arenenburg, vrhi% again became 
the centre of political inti'iguea Inhere 
\\'as drawn up a pamphlet, shortly 
after published by Lieutenant Laity 
aff Paris, on the Strasbourg attempt, 
and which was so hostile to the exist- 
ing Government that the author was 
brought to trial for it, and sentenced 
to hve years* imprisonment, and to 
pay a hne of 10,000 francs (£400). 
The Cabi|^et of the Tuilerics, having 
received authentic intelligence that 
the young Priilbe was renewing his 
attempts to oiganise conspiracies in 
France and to shake the fidelity of 
the army, addressed energetic remon- 
stmnces through their minister at 
Berne to the Swiss Government, calL 
ing on them to remove Prince Louis 
Napoleon from their territories.'* This 
demand was warmly supported by 
Pnn(» Mettemich on the part of 
Austria. The demand was resisted 
by the whole strength of the imj^d 
Kepublican and Nanoleouist partlei tn 
Europe, and excited the wamest and 
most acrimonious debates in the Swiss 
Assembly, where the loudest declama- 
tions weiB heard against this “un- 
heard-of stretch of tyrannic po^.” 
The strength of France «md Austria, 
however, was too much for the Hel- 
vetic confederacv: the signifioepthint 
that the for their cattie by 

the Tfcino and the St QothaKt would 

* ** Apx^ les ev^demens de Stnsboumet 
Paote de gt^ereaaa dcat Loals Na* 

.poieoa Baonaparte avtlt m le Bdl 

*aaa Fiaagsia as deviMt pea a’anexidre k oe 
qu’Ua'iH^e q,Ue laBaiaee, at aveo 

las aaciemieB relatlona de bon 

avatent etd aagDAre Si heuxauBSmant 

btiae, sonflUw doe Louis BucDsparte i«- 
Vint fur aou at an inSprls oetOntaa 

laa obligatloiiii m H la raconoals- 

peat : 
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be closed if the demand was not com- 
plied with, was not lost on the Swiss 
fanners; and after some hesitation, 
Government, upconrteous but de- 
cided terms, intimated to the young 
Prince that he must select a new asy- 
lum* He made choice of Great Bii- 
tain, and arrived there early in Nov- 
ember 1838* Great events were linked 
wi^ this change of scene ; it led to 
the Boulogne attempt, the captivity 
of hve years in the chateau of Hani, 
and was indirectly iustmmental in 
producing the alliance of France and 
England which has since wrought 
sucn wonders. 

#1. The cordial union of France and 
Austria on this attempt of Prince Na- 
poleon led to the removal of the most 
serious apple of discord which still m- 
mained between them* It had never 
been intended by the French Govern- 
ment that the occupation of Ancona 
should be ]Mnnanent; it had only 
been adopted as a tein|K}ra^ measure 
to counterbalance the innuence />f 
Austria in Tuscany and the Eomau 
States. Now, however, this necessity 
had ih a great measure ceased, and the 
^ipops employed in Ancona were loudly 
called for on the opposite coast of the 
Heditermnean* Italy was tranquil. 
An amnesty, with very few exceptions, 
had been wisely proclaimed bv the 
Austrian Government on occasion of 
the coronation of the Emperor at 
Kilan, as sovereign of the kbgdom of 
Lomb^vandVmiice; andtheatten- 
^on of tiie French Oi^ernment was 
so evidently absogbed by the affairs of 

nier; les ^ts qu*it a fait pubUer taut eu 
AHSioagUA qu^es nmioe, eelni qua Ui Oour 
de Patre a r&eiatbait condarone (tatty); au- 
quel 11 pKiuve qtt*il avait Ini-mW con- 
court}, et qull ayalt disttibui, ttmiteent, 
SBMZ quS.sou retour dAxn^ua n’atmt ] 
aeuletnent lamr pbjat de reudre lea '< 
devoirs a one laoumute. — 
de repreadte dea pteyieta at 
pidtentfofBa auiquelilea 11 sat dfmqntrt; an- 

sow 

trSet.'oe >t|a.1iosi!aaa(id ^ 
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Northern Ahiea, that no danger was 
to be opprehended from their ambi- 
tions designs in Italy, The moment, 
therefore^ seemed «fisvotirable for the 
evaonstlon, ei^ it was brought about 
without The French Cab- 

inet at inss^ on some stipula- 
tions hi &xrour of the constitutional 
regimb in the Lotions being forced 
upon^ P) 9 pe, but this was not per- 
sisted' iUv as derogatozy to his digniiy 
as an independent power ; and in tiie 
end an order hrom General Bernard, 
^nister of War at Fari% removed the 
little garrison of Ancona to Bonaton 
the opposite coast of Afi^ %e 
evaGimon was mads as onick 1 y%s 
possible, to avoid exeitlt^ the revolu- 
tionaiy party in Kurop^ and show the 

re^^m before the ImpeiiS^iul^a 
22 , vvliild everything was peaceful 
in the south of Eumpe, and the ews- 
cuation of Ancona removed the last 
pstehslbie cause of d^erence between 

afiiira were em^^l^in tbs nort^ 
and the senseless obstinacy of the re- 
volntiona^par^in BelghUn hsdwell- 
l^ted up again t£e flames Of^a 
general war in &rope. The aflairs 
of that state had been definitive^ 
tied iy the capture of Antwet^ in 
ISSfi. and subsequent treaty by wttich 
the limits of . ;flb0 new state wm 
exactiy d<^ed, Beopoli had dgned 
that treaty, and accepted tibs twenty- 
fo^ Mefes agreed 1 n%^ti^,Ch>nf 6 ^ 
ence at the tetri- 

tbties ti iMbmg Bi 

bomw hsd been assliGmed 'tO'the 
of aWd^itt 

. ...Miyi 

however, . 

M il'll, 
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aspired to nothing less than uniting 
the Bhenish Provinces of Prussia with 
the newly -erected kingdom of Bel- 
muHL and forming a State which 
should be able to maintain its ground 
against either France on the one side, 
or PiusBia on the other. The strong 
feeling in favour of the Bomish Church 
which animated both countries, ap- 
peared to form a basis of an indiwln- 
ole tmioa. The moment has come,’* 
vbM. they, when the idea of a Mm* 
ish-Bemm Confederation will pass 
from Umpia to realisation. It had 
bemi already mooted in IdSl at Brus- 
sels, An MVocate of Oolqgne, sufil- 
cientty authorised by the f^eat body 
of the devoted and influential patriots 
m his countiy, made proposals to us 
of a union, rmich were pnuiently re- 
jected by the equivocal or irresolute 
men who at that time were at the 
head of affairs. The moment has now 
come when it is possible to renew the 
ideas with far greater chances of suc- 
cess; to deliver ouraelves for ever 
from all anxiety on the side of Pms- 
lia ; to enter mto a confederacy with 


jguarai^e ns from the double d w- 
g^ of aBmssian or a French invasion ,* 
to secure peace without commencing 
war, and to anticipate the necessity of 
a strifo by exorcising a protuoanoism 
ine^pmhly^n^ powerM than that 
ofbtyonets.^ ' 

2li The prevalence of these ideas, 
whkdi wem strmiglj supported by the 
Oatho^ olem, ever possessed of so 
gr^ Oti ' iufluuuee in Ftandein, ex- 
plains tenacity with which^the re- 
yphttiohsty patty there ifluag ibr so 
Img a time to tim posseetiem of I4m- 
bemtg Slid Luiwbm^, ^pbeOe pro- ^ 
vincei were of soiue ':^e in them- 
sciveih but tjity imrs of &f mere as a 
lihlc itn, thm wA t^loone^ 
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the Kinff was attached, which provid- 
ed for the cession of these provinces 
to the Ring of ^he Ketherlands, To 
the hrst it was replied that principles 
were more powerful than bayonets, and 
that the first approach of the CKsmtan 
armies would he the signal for a gene- 
ral war of opinion, which would ter- 
minate in their entire discomfiture; 
to the last, ihat treaties made by des- 
pots could not bind the free and en- 
lightened Belgians. To such a length 
did the ferment proceed, that the 
Chamber of Deputies at Brussels, ou 
the motion of li. Metz, the deputy 
for Luxen^urg^ adopted unanimously 
a resolution, prying the Ring not to 
consent to the separation of the pro- 
vinces in dispute from Belgium, to 
which he returned an evasive answer.* 
Inflamed with these extrava^nt ideas, 
they, by their influence in Sie Cham- 
bers, forced warlike measures upon 
Leopold ; and the Belgian enthusiasts, 
trusting to their tumultuary levies, 
ill disciplined and scarcely ec^uipped, 
venture^ with a force whicn had sunk 
before the troops of Holland, to throw 
down the gaamtlet to the united 
strength of Germany, France, and 
England. 

24. The great powers were now, 
however^un^ed on the Bel^an (Ques- 
tion, ana the prosp^t Qf divisions in 
a more momentous interest made Hiem 
all desirous to be done with its discus- 
sion. The East had opened with its 
complicated interests and boundless 
prospects; the difficulty of solving its, 
quesnons vm present to eveiy mind ; 
and the cabinets, anticipating a com* 
ing straggle in the Levant, were idl 
desirous of leaving no somjsoe Of dls- 
muetode behind them on the banlm of 
the Rhine. All, parties were tireJFof 
the Bel^an question, and desirous, 
with a view to a more momentous 


• Bhel Be im a<»ii dY«og»bmces mal- 
heumpses la du dou- 

lourecE iacTldeede xios:ht^ da Dmbomg 
et du LuEedbouig: peut-u se oonsommer 
aidouxd w due anaies d'cadateace eom- 
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struggle, to be done with it. ** I have 
seen Lord Palmerston,” said General 
S4bastiani, the French ambassador in 
London, **and he ufdesuous, with the 
En^iaih Government to arrange on 
any terms the Belgian question, in 
order to bo able to give his wlmle at- 
tention to the affairs of the East.” 
Coont Mol4, in reply, enjoined the 
General to endeavour to obtain a mo- 
dification of the territorial cessions to 
Holland; and Sdbastiani's answer was : 

I have again seen Lord Palmerston, 
but I could not prevail on him to mo- 
dify the views of the Englisli Cabinet. 
Rmg Leopold must accept, puiely and 
uncmditioually, the twenty-four ar- 
tidies.*' The Gennan powers, through 
M. Bresson, the French ambassador 
at Frankfort wrote in like manner, 
that no modification of the treaty as 
to the frontier was possible, and tliat 
Austria, Prussiiu am Russia would 
insist on the full payment of the in- 
denmily stipulatea to Holland by Bel- 
^um. An official announcement .to 
me same effect was made to Ihe Bol- 
in the strongest 
. by Russia and Prussia.* 

25^ Notwithstanding these decided 

***he8 souaiign^, pMnipotentfaireB d*Au- 
txidie et Ue From, oouioiiktenieBt ayec ceux 
de iaFmttee, la Grande nietagnc^ at laBussie, 
ont remarquS aveo regret^ dans lee actes pub- 
floi qui vleanentde pafattre & rouverture dea 
Chaxubrea Xigtilativea d Bruxelles, un laa- 
gsae aimonQmt bautement le dessein de se 
refoaer d la tMtutton des territoires qul 
d*ap^ la second das 94 siUclas arrStSs par 
la Cosfdrenoa ^ Londfss, le is Ootobse 
ISSl, doivent ccminuer d appartenir au 
granUHlucibd d« tsaemhoara ainei qne de la 
partis de la provinee de qul confomidment 
an qnstd^e ddt dlto smleSi doit appar- 
tsnir d sa le B^des Aij^Bas, solt 

en sd^quslltd de prMid4X^ de Luxembourg, 
solt poor dtse rwnia 4 h Ro^llaade^etes 
oontrs IfSqiiels ,le fikmvernenienit Beige a 
omls mir isloir lei enmenlens' coutiaiit^s 

quf sy oppose l. lEpueniwt, les sqqssigBes 
^uyeiii: <riUdHmt taoliis e^empdehev devoir 

aux arena, od wCNpedeil 
qU^ellMl 
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remonstrances from the gi*eat powers Enroj>ean war of opinion )uivo 

which surrounded them on all sides, arisen at this period^, insteoil of ten 
the B^gian Chambers still held out years later, when it wss averted by an 
Their relianee was on the numerous event which, although the natural con- 
maloohteuts in tlie very countries from seij^uence of the monetary crisis which 
whom* tliese remonstrances emanated, was now producing such distress in 
They ; were in close communication England, had not been anticipated by 
with the secret societies and repnbli- , the party which was calculating on its 
cons of France, who, idthough quies- effects, and utterly disabled them fro^i 
cent alt the moment, were unceasingly canpying their designs into execution, 
carryhig on their dark machinations: This was the failure of the Bank of 
they relied on the profound feeling of Brussels, which took jjlace when the 
discontent occasioned hy the religious political crisis was at its height, and 
dispute in the provinces of Khenish at once depiived the malcontents of 
Pinissia, and fomented in Ireland by their resources and means of action, 
the efforts of O’Connell an<^ the Oa- For once insolvency producksd effects 
tholic Association ; »nd they truslild the very reverse of those with which 
to the CO* operation of >tho English itgenemlyis attendea; itbecame the 
Eadicals, wliose ranlcs had been im- herald of peace, not the harbinger of 
mensely swelled by the general snffer* war. In A manufacturing and indus- 
ing which had long prevailed ft6m trious community, where credit was 
the contraction of me cunency, and the soul of enterprise, and an adequate 
the numerous strikes among workmen currency was the life-blood of the na* 
in conseoucnce of the fall of wages re- tion, the effects of this failure were in- 
sulting from it, whidi amounted to calculable. They were much enhanced 
litlje short of open, insurrection. In by the failure of the Savings Bank of 
a word, the Belgian republicans count- l^ssels, which immediately after en- 
ed on a general revolt and war of oniu- sued, and the panic produced by which 
ion in all the states with which mey was only appeased by the GovomiUent 
were surrounded; and not without instantly and wisely coming forward 
reason, for now, for the ffrst time in and guaranteeing the sums ^ in the 
histoty, by a etrax^ combination of Savings Bank, which amounted to 
circumstancesf, the Papacy and Denio- 1,500,000 Sorias (je; 150,000). This 
cracy were drawing in the same dii^- seasonable relief, howei^er, *0017 as-, 
lion. In spite of all the warnings suagsd the terrors of the working 
they had receive^ the Belgian Cham- classes; it did not restore the credit 
liers abated nothing of their haughty of their employers, whicli, participat- 
spirit, and their inuitaiy preparations ing in the monetary erisi^ then at 
continaed witimut intermis^m The its in England, was violently 

alhedpowom ln consj^ne^ shah»iLr In these cireumstanees, to 

np Arina. A, Fmhcn army ; S5,^Q0 rq^tain the contest farther on the 
strong wits es|BeuM at Ooxnpihgne» part of Beldam was impossihle, Sil- 
and 30,000 PrtWSlMs wets succe^ed to the vehement de- 
ed on Che the Bel^n clarations of the tribune, and the Bel- 

Ohanibevs stm gidh standards were quickly replaced 
M. Bimtiion&,tfm By the Butch in the disputea territory. 

Ill the Ohambm* #ee with On Bepember U, ^ ftush protocol was 

iudilference a WMWtneed at iti: signed at liondon by the representa- 
gates, It ri^ufihe|ot^grmt Fowem,W which 

is titjie to elsssmie sti]^kieathatl}d[!S^a^^ 

relations wiih l^ncs; SlUlSimtothO ar^^ 

'Vii w'pAld to her W BeMium'litujk the 
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temtorifll limits were left as liefore. 
This protcK!ol was immediately accept- 
ed by the King # Holland, and on 18th 
Febniaiy 1839 it was presented for ac- 
ceptance by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the Belgian Chamber. A 
violent opposition was made,* but at 
length the necessity of the case pre- 
vailed ; the merchants of Ghent, Liege, 
and Antwerp represented that tliey 
would be mined by war ; the Finance 
Minister admitted the public funds 
could not support it ; and on the 18th 
March the adhesion to the treaty was 
carried by a majority of 58 to 42. It 
was immfliately aftenvatds signed by 
the Belgian Minister, and the Belgian 
question, at one time so threatening to 
Europe, finally set at rest 
27. The foreign tinnsactions ofFrance 
in this year were signalised by an event 
hbnourable to the French arms, as well 
as creditable to their vigour, and which 
w'cnt far to raise the piestige of the 
kingdom in the eyes of foreign nations. 
Tins was the successful bombardment 
of St Juan d’Ulloa in Mexico, by a 
fleet under the command of Admiral 
Baudin, undo^whose orders the King's 
youngest son, the Prince de Joinviue, 
made his first essay in arms. The 
French Government had become in- 
volved i|L a serious dispute with the 
Mexican, in cons<^uentto of some pir- 
atical acts comjmitted on Frenclf sub- 
jects by the inhabitants, who, ever 
since their revolt against Spain, had 
been in a state of anarchy, and a re- 
fusal on the part of their Govetum^t 
to admit the French to the privileijes 
enjoyed by other nations. I^egotia- 
tions having Mled to produce any ef- 
fect on those hot-headed republicans, 
who were as igborant of the stretmth 
of their enemies as they were incapable 
of developing any of their own, a squad- 
ron, consisting of three line- of -battle 
ships, La l?5x^de^ La Gloire, and 
* ** Kolare eause est dee peuplee; ils 
se leveropt eu masse pour pous toutenir. Lq 
premier co^ de eaaon titd en'Burope sera le 
d’aae eonflsgmtlon ngnMe. L’ex- 
cnipie seta dangereux p<mr l^bsolutisme, qnl 
ledmdetidt le mea-Sire d^e nation vivant 
sous tm tegima de liberty l>ans Tint^ de 
pays, at potw le rie^os de ma conscience, 
je vote coatjiB le t/s Jf. U 

Oumte:^ Ravjfm; Ana. Hirf., xxii. 2c>7. 


I L’lphigdnie, the Creole frigate, and 
two bomb - vessels, appmacned Vera 
Crus I and not haying succeeded in 
bringing the Mexican authorities to 
t^rms, Admiral Baudin prepared for 
an immediate attack on tne fort of St 
Juan d'Ulloa, which commanded the 
entry to that town. The vessels ap- 
proached the fort at 2 p.m., and open- 
ed their fire. Such was tlie vigour of 
the cannonade that at six the white 
Hag was hoisted, the walls being a 
mere heap of ruins. During the lour 
hours that the Hre lasted, the five ships 
engaged threw 8000 round shot and 
52p bomlis into the place : the Iphi- 
genie alone, from its broadside of 50 
guns, dischaiged 3400 balls, or, on on 
average, fourteen {MnimUpt during the 
vrhole time ! Not content witli this 
success, Admiral Baudinlandedastrong 
body of marines, under the command 
of the Prince de Joinville, which, ad- 
vancing towards Vera Crus, soon com- 
pelled the submission of that city. It 
was stipulated that all the Mexitan 
troops, excepting a thousand, should 
leave the city, and the French evacu- 
ate St Juan d'Ulloa, and the privileges 
contended for by the French for their 
subjects were conceded. 

28. The experience of war has not 
yet determined whether or not Bie 
improvements of fortification, which 
have been so signal of late years, 
especially among the Russians, have 
enabled works at land successfully to 
resist the most formidable attacks 
from ships. Many considerations may 
be urged, and fbany examples cite4 
on both sides. On the one hand, it 
is certain that a powerful three-decker 
of one hundred or one handled and 
twenty guns can concentrate a weight 
of met^ in her broadsides, superior, 
at shofterange of one hundr^ or one 
hundred ana twenty yards, to any 
battery, even of three tiers, whieh can 
be bronglg: to bear upon it, and ^Mit 
the splintering of stone firom 
etnbmures is more dangema life 
&an fi^m the wooden sidea of a ship. 
Add to thiSi that, bylthe applioafian 
of steam to ships dTvrar, a ^imn- 
trated Hre Hrom several vessels can be 
brought to bear on a single bsstioni|a^ 
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and the ilank fire of other baetionsj attacking ^Ips; and that of St Juan 
can be taken off till the reqnUite ini* d’Ulloa % Admiral Baudin can hardly 
proasion ia produced on ^e main be considered as an iflstance in point, 
point of attack, ^by the fire of the as the defenders of the fortress wei-e 
shipSi specially chained with that port hfexican revolutionists, not European 
of the undertaking.. On the other soldiers. 

han«^ a tlitee*decker, wMch will burn 80. During the war in after times 
or sihk, seems hardly a match for a with Russia, the instances of this 
stone bastion which will neither burn species of warfare present an equally 
nor ^nk ; and when a defensive armour indecisive result. The capture of 
of iron plates is introduced, theu Uiere Bomersund canuot be ascribed to the 
is a , limit to the weight of the iron navy, for it was effected, not by the 
defences of a ship or the sise of the ships, but by six guns on shore, 

f uns it can carry, in the necessity of planted within 600 yards. The sue- 
oatittg ; but there is no correspond* cessfiil bombardment of Sweaborg was 
iiig limit either to the weight <n &e effected, with scarcely any 1^ by the 
defences of a land-ba%teiy or the sisc of gunboats and mort^- vess^ having 
the guns planted on it. ^ artillery on board, which threw shells 

29. The examples of this sp^ies of at 4500 yards into the town when 
attack are almost equally divided, ahnost bdyond the reach of ihe Bus- 
Two instances occurred during vie sian guns; and as it was, though great 
war, three after it, but none of them damage was done in the insi£ 
can be con^ddered as altogether de- the town, not a defence was injured, 
cisive. Nelson’s attack on Copenhujen and hardly a piece of artille^ dis- 
was an assault on a strong naval line mounted in the place. The failure of 
of* defence, supported by heavy bat- the allied fleets with an immense force 
teries ; but the principal contest was before Sebastopol on the 17th October 
with the ships, and the Trefcroner 1654, despite the signal gallautiy of 
batteiTwas unsubdued at the dose. Sir Edmund Lyons and the snips 
The bombardment of Fludiing in under his emnmand, seems a weighty 
1809 was a joint land and sea opera- precedent against the possibility of 
tion, which was headed on ^ Utter successful naval attack; out it cannot 
side by Sir R. Strachan ndth, seven sml be considered deciinvs^ because the 
of the line; and it was, to the .effect of shallowness of the water before Fort 
the fire of the ships, which was kept Opnltantine •eompels the vessels to 
up, as the French governor exnreased' anchor at nUe hundred yards’ dis- 
i% ^‘With uncommon yigoux,*’ for four tance^ the most advantageous ronj^ 
hours* that Aqineoessity of oapitulat- fer land-batteriesL and the least for 
ing was by hint mainly asciibeo. The ^aval firo, Which is most powerful at 
attack mi Algie^ it 1616, by 1^ mbit distances. The fort of EInburn 
Emnoiith, .was entitaly successful, iwas crushed in an hour by the con- 
though wif}i verrh^vy h^l centric fire of the allied floating- 

beideg!^ thorn were batten^ and mortar-tessela; but the « 

pesns; and their attacking force was there overwhelm- 
to cepte in and talit^ up htsBona inj^ and the Russians had , only 
within ]^tnt «^ shot ; w the« bjihM^ ^fy-stx gunson the bastions of the 
without firing % besaegsd v In America, the 

howem indimu^y lkmv^ lim its of , the attack on 

snlmons at that srare €ha§eBtohbFtN I^^ 

^lied in tim the Fedeie^ in 1863 would seem de- 
ceptive'^ WjtdSnfealSteW^ landdesfea^^w^e 

-aad pr.'ClWfles /Hamer ;Wai that 'there 'is reasbnjb nelUve 

■,a<5<fi^b- ow’ing^ |iO hi» es^^ ships 

'as;';b w^;r''the|< dents nte'so eqtially divide|L;it; s^*^ 
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difficult for any one, especially one 
not professionally versed in suck 
matters, to fon( a decided opinion on 
the subject. Possibly experience may 
ere long resolve it one way or other. 
So far as conclusions can be^^safelv 
drawn from what has already occurred, 
it would rather appear that powerihl 
ships of the line, u they can approach 
near enough, are more than a match 
for the ordinaiy fortresses hitherto 
constructed in war ; but that, if either 
they cannot get near, or the fortress 
is defended in the new fashion— that 
is, with thegnns entirely covered, save 
at the igouth, bjr iron , plates of great 
thickness, and with pieces of the same 
calibre lyiim tihder cover beside each 
gun, to r^ULce such as may be dii^ 
abled, andT an ample suppljr of men 
to fill up the gaps of the killed and 
'Vrounded— the chances are very great 
that the vessels will be sunk or burnt 
before tlie batteries are silenced. Wiih 
regard to bombardment from a 
tance with mortars and bombs, the 
case seems to be diffierent. If a num» 
ber of such vessels, propelled by steam, 
and firing aa they move, commence a 
bombardment at four thousand yards, 
the mai^k presented to the land^bat- 
teries is so small compared with that 
to which the fixe of the ships is direct- 
ed, that fipy shots will talce effect on 
the one side for ones on the ^ther. 
This mode of attack^ however, leaves 
the real defences unitgnred, however 
fatal to the magazines or buildings 
within rang : and even, that denger 
may be avoided, in a military point 
of view, by ha^^ the magazines 
under bomb-proof cover, or so far off 
os to be beyond the range of the ships' 
guna 

8l The session of 1886 was v\]oaed 
without any furiher incident^ for the 
state of pOTSs was such as to render 
any measure of importance impos- 
sible* A coalition &d been formed 
betsmen ihe IGfain&e aii4 idie Centre 
which rendered the mi^rity 
for Government da any aiaterialjpes* 
tion dodbtfhh ^ mpeless. w hen 

tbs Cffiambefrc meti the coalition pre- 
sented a;vn!0^ espeot, and 

the Oovernmes^ convincing 


proof of its strength from the divi- 
sions on the President’s chair. M. 
Xhmin, the Opposition candidate, had 
188 votes ; K Payy, the Ministerial- 
ist, only l78. A long and animated 
debate ensued ou the Address, and it 
was carried by a majority only of 18, 
the nnmbeTS being 221 to 203. This 
majority, however, was so small that 
it revealM the approaching downfall of 
the Govenunen^ and they resolved ac- 
cordingly to have recourse to the last 
resource of a dissolution, which was 
done by ordonnance of 81st January. 
But their condition, so far finm bel^ 
improved, was rendered much worse 
hy this Step, for the calculations made 
on the resmt of the elections showed 
a miyorily of 50 for the Opposition.* 
In these circumstances ,the Ministiy 
felt it was all over, and they accora- 
ingly threw up their situations, and 
their resignations were finally ac- 
cepted. 

88* A long and painfhl interregnum 
ensued upon this change, which was 
only at 1^ terminated by another of 
those insurrections which had so often 
reunited parties and strengthened the 
hands of Government The avowed 
object of the coalition which had now 
obtained the command of the Cham- 
ber, was to force their own policy upon 
the King, to terminate the individual 
direction which the capacity of Louis 
Philippe had for yeara enabled him to 
assume, and to i^ise their favourite 
maxim, '* La Roi r^e, et ue gouvemo 
pas.” Unwilling assthe King was to 
adopt such a svstem, he had no alter- 
native, for by no other Ministry than 
that vdiich embraced it could a minor- 
ity in ths Chamber be obtained, and 
ho accordingly^ by the advic% of Har- 
ml Sotilt, whom he consulm on the 

OpipcHfiotu ' ' : 

D^pntSi . . iVs 

„ ; nOuveact, - - . . 
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occasion* for M, Tbior& This 
ospiriog leader of the Centra Gsuche, 
however, tiras too ambitions* and felt 
too strongly the ai^vfiatage of his pre* 
sentpositm^ not to turn it to the best 
advan|;^* and the negotiation with 
M. Gnizot and the Doctrinaires broke 
otf fro|m his declining to give that very 
emiueht man the position to which he 
nns entitled in the Ministry.* He 
submitted to the King a series of pro* 
positions as the conditions of his ad* 
hesion, which went to change in a 
fundamental manner the existing sys- 
tem of government The first was that 
the King was henceforward to abstain 
from any direct or persobal^interfir- 
cnce with his Government^ and to act 
only through his responsible Minis- 
ters ; the second, that a certain quali- 
tied interposition in favour of the lib- 
eral Govemment in Spain was to be 
permitted ; the third, that M. Odillon 
Barrot was to be selected as President 
of the Chamber, and M. Dupont de 
TEure obtain a seat in the Court of 
Cassation, The King, yieldmg to ne- 
cessity, was inclined to have accepted 
these conditions ;+ but, on the other 
hand, this concession disconcerted Mar- 
shal Soult and M. Guizot, who were by 
no means inclined to go sudi lengths 
in favour of the Gauche, an^St^l 
to the idea that, by means skilful 
selection of Ministers, it m^ht be pos- 
sible to form a combination of the Cen- 
ti-e and Centre Droit, which should 
command a majority in the Chamber. 
The result wasethat the negotiation 
Avith M. Thiers and tb| Centre Gauche 
went off $ and on the commendation 
of K. Guitot and the dii^fs of the 

^ <^8t M Oefflba 'ifhbtr dit H. Gnls^ 
** vent, leesUalstere 4e llamrienrf 
cMe, a condl^ qn’oa we 
ilence die la Cbsnmra tBst-cefee 
La coalition a tWis «t f 

J 1)0 vODdroal pwj Jrtwr de 
Loci«BuW?»v.m . 

. t .cbjerlf. Timers, apl 
matin iwki mfi; anmei^ 



trinaires, who insisted that a provisiou- 
d cabinet should be nominated to tiy 
the temper of .the Chamber on this 
point, which could not be done with- 
out a cabinet, a Ministry avowedly tem- 
porary only was appointed.* 

84. The position of the interim cab- 
inet, when the Chamber met again, 
was not such as to inspire any wel]- 
founded hope that a^vemment form- 
ed of the Centre and Droit could com- 
mand a majority. On the 16th Aijril 
a division took place on the question 
of the presidency of the Chamber, and 
on that occasion the Conservatives 
voted for M. Passy, in the hgpe of de- 
taching him from the Gaufhe; and 
the manceuvre proved so far successful 
that he obtained 225 votes, while M. 
Odillon Barrot had only 198. In con- 
sequence of this division, a fresh at- 
tempt was made to form a ministry, 
firom which both M. Guizot and M. 
Odillon Barrot were excluded : M. 
Thiers was Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. This ariungement was very 
near succeeding, and on 29th Apnl 
the Carrousel was filled with a crowd 
expecting to see the n^w Minister, 
for whom carriages were in waiting, 
make their entry to the Tuilcdes. 
But the Ikmrs pass^, and no one 
appeared; and at lon^h M. Dupiii 
annouheea that the negotiation had 
brok^ qC firofii the parties, through 
mutual lealousy, being unable to agree 
on a pr^ent of the council, without 
whoin simther would have a mejority 
in the ; (^i^fnet. Upon this every- 
thing thrown adnft, and the pub- 
lic anxiety redonbled. At the time 
of the contest of Titt and Fox,** said 
^e JRevw de$ ** En^nd 

was some weeks without a minutry, 
andathe crisis would have continued 
longer, had not; Geoxge IlL, worn 
out with their difiSkjulties, declared he 
wmd ge te Charing Cros^ and take 
for mimsters, the first ^seven gentle- 
tpjm he mfet*' Possibly E^is} P^- 

V* SI ^ 
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ippe might have been reduced to a 
sunilar necessity, had not the crisis 
been termiuatSd by ^an unexpected 
event, which diffused general conster- 
nation, and for a time stifled the jeal- 
ousy of parties by the dread of another 
revolution. 

Z5, Unknown to the police, nnsua- 
p^cted by the Oovernment, a society 
had long existed in Paris, which was 
of the more dangerous character that 
its proceedings were conducted with 
secrecy and caution. It bepn in 1834, 
after the suppression of the insurrec- 
tions of that year. It was entirely 
military in its oiganisation and plans, 
and proposed to overturn the Govern- 
ment, not by tne press or influencing 
opinion, but by force, kept carefully 
concealed till the moment for action 
had arrived. The better to conceal 
its designs, it was styled La Societe 
dcs Families and professed to be en- 
tirely occupied with projects of mutual 
succour and assistance. Like all the 
other secret societies of that period, it 
obeyed the orders of an unseen and 
unknown authority. The unit of the 
association consisted of six members, 
who received the name of a “flunily ; ** 
six families^ which obeyed one chief, 
formed a ** section ;** and three sec- 
tions formed a quarter.'* The chiefs 
of the ‘•quarters^ took their instruc- 
tioris from a “ revolutfonary a^t,** 
who was the instrument for conveying 
the orders of an unknown committee 
which directed the whole. 'The opera- 
tions of this secret society' hed been so 
vigorous, that in the beginning of 1636 
it contained twelve hundred nwm, for 
the most part of the most intrepid and 
dangerous character. It had collected 
several depdts of ammunition, and 
formed dangerous rauiiflcations in fsvo 
of the regiments stationed in Paris.* 


* Tiite Oath token by ihe enttmto into this 
BOCtety was to totoe tetttts;— An nom de 
1ft B^putiliqne, jejuie hatoe 4tetod)e k toua 
tos im teas aristocratoa k tooA les 
opnxeisaorB de iTtotoSiiiito. <f« jure d4vone- 
ment atooto an ItotemiU k totis ies 

bointnes, tos ^ attotooratoa Jo jure de 

pussies ttolhm Jepriinnetodedounerina 
vtodft toi0ntor;BU^pd<baffta4«i;ce aaeridee eet 

iti at 

pom de la moxt del jeaoi» pered 
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knowiugi till an boor befot« theorde^ 
were i^ven, where they were to meet 
It n^as resolved also that there i^oold 
be no depdte of amntunition, which 
only excited sn8{)ieion^ and were liable 
to aemcHon; but that when the ino> 
ment for action had arrived, it should 
bo dytiibnted in small miantitios by 
trusty agents to the menibers in their 
march totheirdiiferentraUyinn^points. 
Manufactories of cartridge however, 
were going on, and one was discovered 
in 1838 by the police; but so skilfdly 
was the design mam^ed, that they mt 
no cine to the ohiem or centre or the 
conspiracy. In Anri! 1889 the society 
had one thoosana arrned men on its 
rolls, and twelve thonsand cartridges 
distributed in small magaziiies. It 
was directed by Annand Barbbs, an 
enthusiastic cmvalrous young mah; 
Martin Bernard, a resolut^ determinea 
soldier; Blanqui, an ardent conspira* 
tor, and several other persons of kss^ 
note but similar ohara^r. Such was 
thq spirit with which they were ani- 
mated, that the cxy was unanimous 
among the conspirators for immediate 
action, and not a doubt remaihdd 
among them that decisive anoceaa 
would attend their first movement. 

37. The insurrection the 

12th of May, the oonspirUtgril uahm- 
lating, not without reason, tmt during 
the interrmum of the Ministry ine 
resistance of Oovemment could not he 
so formidabjie as might otherwise he 
apprehended* iusunectionists a^ 
aembled Rrst in%e Bue PAbbfi, wheiu 
a mmsmith^ shop Wfs !»pkdu Open,^ 
ana the co^s Were G|»eedi]y armed*" 
Followed by a hand: of devotad 
herent^ Baftf^s mdved amidst erieS' of 
**VivemRi^mhBquO^^ and Aorua 
of the ^^Mam^Wse/ to 
de where, he 

otlcer^ih 'iolMiiend' 'to' 
m»0U Ws 

The post ^ then 

of pd^^ 

he ' I 

i^Hd' 



firm voice read his proclamation. At 
the same time a bold attack made 
them masters of the* Place St Jean, 
and the united coros proceeded to the 
Mairie of the 7th Arrondissement. 
But ^ troops and Ifational Guard 
now crowded m on allsides : the alarm 
was spread thxomd^ the whole town, 
the giniraU beat in all the streets; 
the conspirators, feeling their enter- 
prise ho^ess, gradual^ slipped off, 
and St length they were reduced to 
three hundx^ who retreated into the 
narrow streets in the neighbourhood 
of the BueTransoonain and the Ololtre 
de St M4il In the midsV of their 
blood-stained pavements tlfe ** Mar- 
seiHaise** was heard chanted in mouni- 
fel 6tra!n% and the utmost efforts 
were madwto strengthen the position. 
Three baitiers wereerected in tiie Bue 
Trinitat ; but the conspirators in rais- 
ing them only di^ their own graves. 
They were spi^ly surrounded on all 
sii^ and feiroed to surrender. The 
chi^ were nearly all wounded ; Barbk 
was' taken with bis hands black with 
powder, and his figure covered with 
bfeod feom a wouna in Jiis head. 

83. The Immediate efiect of this 
audaoioBS enterprise was to terminate 
the uduistsriai crisis. Matters had 
become too serious to admit of any 
MiXmr delay ; the jealousies Sf chiefs, 
the.ambitioii df parties, yielded to the 
atsvu MHty of dangor. The bom- 
g 0 &kdet^ terrified fer their property, 
and d%afeted bf these repeatea and 
breaches of the public peace, 
rdlied, as ttor had so oft^ done be- 
fere, around me throne* ThelKing 
feB the neoesiHy a fi3!tn and miztpia^ 

Utinishyi wRih an irndaunted addier & 
Its head, andhe Was not longof fmm- 

insurreorion broke dutSi ^d befote the 

mM. 
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chiefs had become such that the one share in holding the helm in troubled 
could not be s^Lmitted without alien- times. Like Mr Conning, he looked 
atiiig the adhcf ents of the other, and more to the immediate applause of the 
botl^ aspiring to the lead, would accept newspapers tlian ter the ultimate con- 
no inferior situation. Ihe Cabinet was aeq^uences of his actions, or the lasting 
formed by a combination of the Centre opinion of thinking men,— a weakness 
with the Doctrinaires and a small Irac- common to him with most others who 
tion of the Centre Gauche.* live on the breath of public applause, 

* 89. M. ViLLEMAiN, who was now smd one which so often dis(|uaUiies 
for the first time brought forward in literary men from taking a place pro- 
the important situation of Minister of portioned to their genius in the gov- 
Publio Instmctdon, was a man who emment of mankind, 
had risen to eminence chiefly i^m the 40. The formation of this Cabinet, 
brilliant works with which he had in a manner, oast the parties in the 
adorned the literature of France. A Chamber in a new mould, and dmw 
peer of france, and attached both'by the Ime^more distinct^ and iirevoc- 
family and coiinoctions to aristocratic ^ly between them. M. Thiers be- 
sociely, he yet depended mainly on came the avowed leader of the Gauche 
popular support^ and was passionately and Centre Gauche, and he aspired to 
^sirous of retaining the suffrages of nothing less than the premiership, 
the reading multitude. He h^ all with a Cabinet of his own formation, 
the sensitiveness to criticism and love including M. Odillon Banut. It was 
of praise which is so often the accom- foreaecm that the age and infirmities of 
pauiinent of genius, especiallv of a Marshal Soult would disable him from 
poetic or romantic kind. While this l<»ig holding his present arduous post, 
turn of mind, however, rendered Ids anoTat any rate he was more a mim of 
literary works and eminent- action th£u words, and better fitted to 

ly qualified him to produce the beau- suMue an insurrection in the streets 
tiful sketches of french Htorature by grape-shot than win a minority in 
during the eighteentii centuty, and of the Chamber by persuasive languS^. 
contemporary characters, w^ch have M. Gttuot ym the man to whom the 
given such celebrity to his name, it in Cmiservatlvea of all shades in the Le- 
a great^degree impeded his abiUty aa gislatum now looked to fonn the futuip 
a minister, hy producing a nervous ap- bead m an anri-revolutionaiy cabinet, 
prehension of tne press, and a fefidnine flQd combat democracy in the Cham- 
ddsim of appmbatmn. These quaHtiee her, and with its own weapons of de- 
were inconsistent rdth the ins^sibU- damation and eloquence* The press 
ity to evetything but the cdhiof duty, followed this now decided line of de- 
which forms the noblest jfoature of the maication of parties. The National 
eharaeter, and is mote than declaimed viobmtly against the min- 
snything called for in a minister of isterialists, and accused M. Odillon 
state in troubled times. He had ac- Banot of having deserted his princi- 
qui^ great popularity at the Mhuxie and become lukewarm m the 
of the Peers by his eloquent declama- cause of democracy, since h^had the 
tions in favour of the independedbe of of a pJaee in the Cabinet. 

Pottnd, and against the laws of Sep- The: and Courier Frm^ an 

tember 1834: but on i^t very account faiddCSBuded his cause* But mcan- 
he was ^e less ciualified to hate a while ihc liberals, who made this y!6- 

^lent on M. Odillon 


weie thcdhselves attacked in reiKr Ity a 
set of lournshi (the Mmijtmr 

and VMamim sMu more 
tiolent, which the tojUe of 

^0 **Sooi3td dee mid^he 

*'Boet4t8 des Saison^” and o^nly as- 
pired to otertum the Ootsrnment 8||} 


dot Bcamk etHintstre de la Justlos et des 
Oites, Mtaste; OanStal Sclmeldsr; 

II. Hay is, mm, 
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establish ^ republic. The C(mstitu-\Bm incapable. 1 did not slav M. 
timind and Tefnvp$ feebly defended Brouineau ; had I done so, it should 
HM. Dufaure, Passy, and Teste, and have been in open coAibat, as in the 
the liberal part ‘of the Cabinet,— days of chivalry., I am no assassin- 
while the JmmtaX D&xUa and La that is all I have to say. When an 
PreW openly supported the new Cab- Indian &lla into the hands of his ene- 
inet, 0 they had done that of Count my, he does not think of defending 
Mol€, with nndiminished vigour and himself— he gives np his head to be 
no small share of ability. scalped.^' “ The accused,*’ said 

41. The Chamber of Peers was, by an Pasqmer, “had reason on his side when 
ordonnanceof 14th May 1889, charged he compared himself to a savm.** 
with the trial of the parties accused of “ Tlio pitiless savage/* resumed Bar- 
accesdon to the late revolt, and the b^s, “is not he who gives his head to 
procet^ngs commenced on the 27th be scalped, but he who scalps.’* 

June. Aimand BarbH Martin Ber- 42. In these circumstances it was 
nard, Bonnet, and fifteen others, were evident that the only qu^tion on 
first brought to trial, and the procecH- which there could be any dispute was 
ings soon ran iiitb that violent and the accession of the accused to the 
impassioned duel between the opposite death of Lieut. Drouineau — as all the 
parties, which all the state trials ^of rest was i^dmitted, and could not be 
Pmnee at that period became. Bar- denied, for they were taken with arms 
b6s, with generous enthusiasm, took in their hands fighting against the 
upon hinrself the whole blame of the Government. It was very material, 
proceeding, and strove only to excul- however, to obtain a conviction of 
pate his companions in arms. “ 1 do- this offence, because murder was a 
said he, “that all the citizens, crime which, unlike treason, it was 
at three o’clock on the 12th May, understood the King could not pardon, 
were ignorant of our prmect of attack* After a long trial Barbas was found 
ing the Government. They had been guilty of msurrectiou» against the 
assembled by tlie committee without State, and “ voluntary homicide corn- 
being informed of the rqason of their mitted with premeditation.” He was 
convocation. They believed they were , in consequence sentenced to death, 
coming to a review, and it ^as only and the other accused to long^periods 
on arriving at the ground, whither of conhnemenfji from five to twenty 
had previously sent ammunition and years.<»" The utmost efforts were imme- 
erms, that I put weapons into their diately made by the family of Barbas, 
hands, and gave them the signal to which was in the highest degree re- 
march. These dtizens then were htcr- spectabW, to obtain a commutation of 
ried away, forcSl by moral influence ms punishment ; but there was much 
to follow that order.# According to difficulty felt on this point, as, how- 
me, they are innocent For myoUm ever the Sovereign might ;^rdcm at- 
part, 1 desire to take no benent by tempts on his own lim, it was very 
this deplaration. ^ I declare that I was doubtful how far he was entitled to do 
one of tie driefs of the assodation-^I the same with the murderer of another, 
admit that'l gave the ordor for tlhe Thd'tloundl of State were divided on 
combat, and prepared the m^s of Its the sulneci and the majority weird in- 
cxecution— ! admit that I took pint; dined to let the law take its comae, 
in it, at^ At lengti^ however, by the inteices- 

Biit while f assume on ubself filiO sum of the Duke of Orleans, at whose 
entire mspousibility of llset the Sis^ of had thrown 

acts, 1 d^y that I respcsu^ilelMr; hortslf, 1he KiUjg was so flur strepg^- 
acts of ^ tihfeih imodAl authorised to giveaway 

I neither edtmsoped noi^ 

;iMong\thm i:^>mght a 

1' 4m ”ihe s^tenCe df d«bth schist Bathhs 

|{.'wOs comhauted first '^tomir^ hibOdt 
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for life, and then into impnsonment 
for the same term in tlio prison of 
Mont St Michel* on the coast of Nor- 
mandy. Blanqui, another leader of 
the conspiracy,, with eightcoen others, 
were afterwanls tried befoi-e the same 
coutt, and sentenced, the first to deafhi 
the rest to long periods of imprison- 
ment. The capital sentence against 
tlie first was in like manner commuted, 
by the clemency of the King, into 
confinement for life in the state piison 
of Mont St Michel. There in the soli- 
tary chambers which the austerity of 
the monks in the dark ages had formed 
for the voluntary infliction of expia- 
tory discipline, did these gallant out 
deluded men mlurn incessantly over 
their fallen prospects, amidst a silence 
broken only by the ceaseless surge of 
the waves against the iron-bound rock 
04 which tlicir prison was built. 

43. This conspiracy threw a light 
on the attempt of Louis Napoleon at 
Strasbourg in tlie close of the pia- 
ceding year, and the obstinacy with 
which the l^lgian revolutionists had 
braved the hostility of combined 
Europe, lathe^ tlian relax their hold 
of a territoiy containing only three 
hundred thousand inhabitants m Lim- 
bourg and Luxembourg. Both looked 
for an outbreak at Paris, which, al*. 
though directed to diffei'ent objects 
from either, would have operate^as a 
powerful auxiliary to both. Yet were 
the designs of Barb^ Blauqui, and 
the conspirators of the 12 th M[ay, in 
reality more at %^aiiance with those of 
the young scion of the Imperial house 
than even with those of &e Govern- 
ment on ^ throne. Their ideas were 
an amplification of those of Robes- 
pierre and St Just, but without the 
belief of the latter in the heeessitw of 
blo^ to cement the social edifice. 
They had embraced the. views of 
Babceuff in the conspiracy in 17Wf 
which so severely tried the Directory ; 
but they wm-e inflnen<JSd by more 
humanonnd philanthronioprinoiides. 
Their code was founded on a misap^ 
pljication of that of Christian morality, 
^ey applied, to the social concerns of 
men, and the foundetiona of civil so- 
cicty, tlm ,woids which our Saviour 


delivered as a guide for private life, 
and to combat the innate and uni- 
versal selfishness of human nature. 
*' The last shall be first, and the first 
last,^’ they -thought was intended to 
desi^ate, notthe nG.xt world, but this ; 
and the great object of legislation, in 
their opinion, in consequence, should 
be to bring society towards that 
desirable consummation. They openly 
inculcated, as a corollary from these 
principles, the abolition of all gi’^da- 
tions of rank, of all capital, and of 
tlie invidious distinction of pi‘operty. 
All should be equal; and to insure 
the continuance of that eauality, all 
IKSksessions should be equally divided, 
and never permitted to accumulate in 
the hands of one more than in an- 
other. The first precept of the Gospel, 
they observed, ^*to sell all your 
goods and give to the poor.*' These 
doctrines are very remarkable, and 
they heralded another revolution, 
very different in principle from that 
of i789, but perhaps still more for- 
midable in practice. The world was 
far from the infidel and irreligious 
spirit which ushered in the first ^eat 
convulsion ; ** Libekt]^ Egalit^, 
Fbatbbkit^," was still the principle ; 
but men now founded that principle, 
not on the denial, but on the misin- 
ter|>Tetatibn, of the doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

44. Wliile the enthusiastic demo- 
crats of Paris were thus laying the 
foundation of the revolution imich, 
nine years after, d^ertnrned the 
throne, the pytisans of Napoleon 
were not Iras aaive in strengthmiing 
their own party, and preparing the 
way for that still more marvellous 
change, which enabled him fo reap 
tlie whole fruits of the coming con- 
vulsion, In riieir anxiety to propi- 
tiate liberal mejonty in tpe 
Chambras, rite Government uncon- 
sciously favoured the growth of, the 
feeling Hhich were mvonrable to 
the imperial dynasty. A of 

100,000 firanra (£4000) n-yw ^ras- 
setried, with iiha cor^ approbation 
of the Chamber, oni^the tridow bf 
«Mnrat ; monuments were evetywdiero 
erected or designed to perpetuate thj^ 
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memoty of the gloxies of the Empire, ehadows before/* the Government of 
The press cantionsly, hat assidoously, lA>ai8 Philippe was in the mean time 
incolcated the same ideas; and the f^tly strm^^thened & the insurrec* 
very remarkable w«r)c of Prince Loais, tion m Parts and defeat of Barb^ 
Des ItUea Napol^orUemes, in a skilfhl The question of the secret-service 
znannet favoured them, by represent- money came on for discussion on h&Ay 
ing the incessant wars, whl^ were StSth, a fortnight after the suppression 
the chibf reproach against his memory, of the revolt, and the sum of 1, 200, 000 
as a temporary and painful effort to frauca (£48,000), proposed % Gov- 
secure that general and lasting peace emment, was carried by a majorify 
which was the mrand object of his of 262 to 71. It was, however, a re- 
desire. **Kapoleon,’* it was said, duction of 500,000 francs ([£20,000) 
was always the friend of peace; he on the vote of the preceding year, 
was the protector of commerce and This miyority, on what was always the 
industry: it was for this he waged trying question for Ministers, con- 
war with England, the etem|l oppres- firmed them in office for theiemainder 
sor of both : ne was the citihser of tie of the session, and tW we&e carefril 
world ^ the most pacific, and liberal not to ^lake the adv^tage they had 
sovereil^ that ever reigned. It was gained, by bringing forward any meas- 
foi^the interests of real freedom that ure on which weir minority might he 
he suppressed the Tribunate, ita worvt less decided Railway lines, th^ so 
enemy, and chased the deputies who much the object of interest, soon sup- 
had betra 5 'ed it through the windows ceeded, and absorbed the principal 
of St Cloud. If he went to Moscow, attention of the Chamber, before which 
it was that he mi^t conquer the no other question of general domestic 
peace of the world in the Kremlin; if Interest was brought during the re- 
tie *sa6nfleed millions of soldiers, it mainder of the session, 
was because that peace could he pur- 46. Foreign afiairs, however, were 
chased at no lower piice.*' These now beginning to oc^py a largo 
ideaa were not only a^ulonsly incnl- share of public attention, and debates, 
cated in Lc CapUtmt a journeu speci- fraught with the dearest interests of 
ally devoted to the Kapoleon interests, humaniiy, and prophetic of future 
but in several other publications, changes^ took place on that all-im- 
hoth in France and forei^ states, portant subject Turkey had at that 
The report was earefrilly circulated In period boon reduced to the last straits, 
sec^ and thmfore the more readily in ccnsmence of the victories of 
beheveiL that Prince Hapdle<ni was Jbraldin Pasha in Asia Minor, and 
in reality supported by Aust^ the rsfrisal of England and France to 
Etasia, and G%t Britain, And In tender her any aid, when applied to 
a pamphlet pubUshe<^. at this thne, fmr sntkour, when the victorious 
which made a oonriiderable sensatipni Bigypthw Egions threatened Constan- 
it was asserted that the enUt- i^ple in lffifi. Tlie result had been, 
ing Government was incapable m pro- Uiat Eusaia gave the requited asaist- 
viding Yor the securitft jpmpe^, anoe, and entoarted, as the price of it, 
and a^my of and* that the thecTraaty of Hnkier-Skeresri, which 

Ha|)oTson dynas^ alone wai .equal to excluded all ahips of war, exce;}^ the 
its lequhemeiita. Prince honls nt Russian end Turkhh^ from thelEaok 
this period addressed a lattw to Bee, and obnveited its watete into a 
editor ofthn which be sol- iHuSeovi|e lake* The Western Powers 

enmly diCclobned eonUiB^ vrhh had become senrible, when it was too 

the enterprise of BaribhSi axtd declared kti of their extreme IbHy in thus 
that, if hfo Jrieu^ omiM ^ 0^ ihri^g fnrkw into the arms of 
att^pt in Ms mimri be |twa ; ana each wen endeavouring to 

fod^atitsbewh V ,; . and 

^.45. While futurirlevnhti^ Levsni^t^'FramNa ;%'support- 

jgsjfo in tins, *^casting jA^ting Mshemet AH in his Syrian 
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rmests, England by upholding the and to recover Egypt, and all the parts 
decaying Otton^ empire against its of his empire which are now deta^^ing 
southern enem}^ so as to avoid all themselves from it Instead of tliia, 
pretence for any further interference what are you told ts do ? Arm for the 
on the part of the Colossus of the atat/u qm. That is to say, spend the 
North. blood and treasure of France to main- 

47« The system supported by thu tain what? Turkey in Europe and 
French Cabinet was to leave everjr- Constantinople under the power of 
thing ta ^ in the Levant, nei*^ liussfa: Turk<^ in Asia under the 
ther disturbing the Russians in their sabre or Ibrahim and the usurpation of 
inhuence at Constantinople, nor Ihra- Mehemet 

him in his Syiian conquests. This 48. ** Are the Crimea and the shores 
policy met wim a powerful opponent of the Black Sea, covered with Riis- 
in Lamartine. * * i understand '* said sian Heets and militaiy establishments, 
he, the system of ataht quo for the the Turkish empire ? Are Wallachia 
integrity eof the Ottoman empire be- and Mol^via, chained by tlie Russian 
fore the tleati^with Russia m 1774, |#otectorate, and where an Ottoman 
1792, and ISl^before the annihila- soldier does not dare to Set his foot ? 
tion of the Turkish navy in 1827 at Is it to be found in Servia, which 
Navarino, that act of national madness has three times defeated the Turkish 
of France and England for the benefit armies, and is now rapidly growing 
of Russia. But alter the conquest of under the shade of liberfy and the 
the Crimea by Catherine— alter the protection of its illustrious chief, 
Russian protectorate cfWallachia and rrince Hilosch, the Washington d 
Moldaviar— after the emancipation of the East ? Is it to he sought for in 
Greece, and its occupation by tout the four millions of Bulgarians, |he 
troops, and the millions of subndiea GredES of Epirus or Macedonia, or in 
you nave still to pay to uphold its in- the Peloponnesus or the Isles, tom by 
dependence— after the subleotion of yourselves from the Turkish empire ? 
the Black Sea to the Busaiana^ and the in llne^ are yon to look for it in Cy- 
erection of Sebastopol, where the Mus- pru% vrith its forty thousand Chiistian 
covite fleets are only twenly-fonr houm' inhabitants, and six^ Turks in gani- 
sail from Constanthu^Si —after the son; or ^ Syria, with its inflnite di- 
treaties dfAdiianople, Unkiar-Skelessi, versity a races ; or in il^pt, Candia, 
and Eutaya, and the dSsmsmbewnsnt Arabia, Algiers, Tunis, Irmli, which 
of the half of the em^e by ifehemet are all now more or less independent, 
AU and yourselves, imo protect hinH and some which you yourselves have 
—after dl this, to speak of the staiu wrested from theOltomafls? No ! All 
quOf Ut^ allow me to say, ^s ridiculous these splendid territOTieB must be de- 
as to spei^ of the emsience oi FoRdi ducted from th%Turkiah empire— that 
national%« What I are you about to is to say. you must subtract Ihree- 
mm for the of the Tmridsh fourths of its extmt Whatremaius? 

emi^ which is essential, you say, to Constantinople— the finest site for a 
the Security of whsn that ataiu capital ^ finest situatiefo in the 

is the diaiim6Nnjrte^ aftni- world, bat on that vexy account the 
huatiph, the agony; of tiie em)4re most cocj^, •^pressed on one side by 
which you' prmiiid to sujmmt 1 Be; ^e snodm bf the Black Sea, where the 
then^ consi«^ ; ahd ht Turitsy is m Russians aim debouch any hour they 
matmal tpyOii as you say ft is, go to please, liud on tike other by the en- 
the Bum^ioirt, trance fofo the Arch^lago,wherS^ 

cC &c. imperial g^^reihmeiit at Eafl^and F^nchfiWtomi^ai^^ 
Gonstahtiuople. Leuaymmcoima^ fina au eut^rance^ A capital without 

n eiE^neei!% yoUr oltois, your atenitoty, Snd C(mstantly bad«{gedt^ 

that is the tm stat#of the Otto«& 

efforts of Sult^ Hahmc# to clviHse^ empire. And in thi^ capital we have 
hjl8 pecph»; emperor, heroic, but^powmles^ 
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contemplating the insolent intrigues of to he thought of. Bnt, tdthout ahan- 
the Powers who ate disputing before- doning the English alienee, our x^olicy 
hand the spoils of his empire. It is in the East may be European, by sup- 
the last scene of tha Lower Empire, at porting a partition of iuiiuence and 
the time of its ovoi-throw by Mahomet territory among Russia, Franco, Aus- 
1 1. , a second time on the stage. Them tria, and England, who have an interest 
is the phantom on which you propose in and right to it. We should open a 
to rest your alliance ; there is the pil- congress immediately, and negotiate 
lor which, according to you, is to sup- on these priuciples ; but if time pressej^ 

I iort the weight of the Russian Co- as it probably wiU, we should posi- 
ossus. tively refuse to attack the fleet of the 

49. ** What is to be done in these Sultan, and immediately take posses- 
critical circumstances, when the fate of sion of some railitaiy station in the 
the world, in a manner, hangs in the Levant, such as England possesses in 
balance ? We must take the initiative Malta, and Russia in the Black Sea. 
in the contest which is about |o ensue. By so doing we would acquim a coin- 
It is iu Vain to expect anything froft inanding voice in the xj^gotiatious ; in 
the Arab 'domination. It was bold a wonl, gain what Casimir Perier did 
after victories, but it Jiad neither a base by seizing Ancona. The steUu qiLO can 
nor a future. A hero is not there, as never be maintained iu the East, but, 
in the West, anexx)i*e3sion of a people; ^far from being alarmed, we should be 
he is a meteor, a speciality, whicn rejoiced in the interest of humanity at 
appears for a moment amidst the sur- the progress of civilisation ; for rest 
rounding darkness, only to render it assured, the first cannon-shot fired on 
more impenetrable ; a man who does the Euphrates will not be a signal of 
great things with the thousand of distress; it will be the signal which 
sWes who surround him, but does no- will call its different populations to 
thing to elevate the level of the people liberty, to life, to organisation, to in- 
below him ; who founds nothing, nei- dustry, and open to fraace a sphere of 
ther an institution, nor a dywty, nor action worthy of itself.” 
a legislation ; and of whom it mav be 6h It required all the talent and 
said, tliat in dying he folds up all his influence of the Ministry to withstand 
greatness rouna himself, as he folds up those elooueut arguments, which ac- 
and lays by his tent SucliT and no quired adaitional force flrom tlie inti- 
more, IS Ibrahim Pasha. If to this mate gacquaintlhce of M. Lamartine 
you add the age of Mehemet Aid, and with the East, and the halo which his 
the health of Ibrahim, broken by war, genius had slied over its romantic 
jt becomes evident that the realmtion scenes. H* Villemain, however, made 
m Arab d^asty is imxioBsible^ the attempt, and with much ability. 
Even if it should for ^ moment sue- *‘Tha conclusion/' said Re, “towhieh 
ceed, the waut pf all unity, among the the eloquent speaker who has last ad- 
people sulgeoted to its power, the in* dreSsed you has arrived, does not cor- 
temal divisions and revolts always respond either with the brilliancy of 
ready tea break out, wpuld put iusur« his exordium or his splendid ideas for 
mountable obstacles in the way of a thetegeneraimn ofitheEast. Towlmt 
new empire. Yes i yuur Art^ empixe does it all amount ? Tb this, that we 
would have all the vices of fte Otip- ihpuld imitate and 

man empire, without its legitimacy ^ seek anoth^Aheona in the East, ftom 
it woiUd not subsist a day beyond ths whence m might have a commanding 
terror which has fbunded it* voice in the appma(diiiig partiUon of 

The system of sMt gild wbtdd thS; Turkish mopire. Sidi a 
' turn entire^ to the advanta^of Bug- bannot Ibr a moment be entertained, 
land, mistress bf/the lleditenana^ tt would rmraer necessary the entire 

§ 16 mouth o^the HiH of the remDdelUnguf the territoHal dlvisioiis 
Hea, those great imttlbnb on Burppe, and wonlditself be g meas- 
to Indhu It is pite of Sfheh obvious and flagrant in* 
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justice, as, like the partition of Poland, 
could not fail to recoil on the heads of 
all the states (sncemed in &e spolia- 
tion. A general war would in all pro- 
bability arise in the division of the 
mifflity spoil ; and even if the ambition 
and pretensions of rival states were 
adjusted at the moment, such a meas- 
ure would leave the seeds of eternal 
discord and jealousies' in aU the states 
that had engaged in it. 

52, “We all see the difficulties, per- 
haps insurmountable by human wis-' 
dom, with which the miestion of the 
East is enveloped; and the question 
really is^ot whether any particular 
plan thai may be proposed is open to 
objection, but Irhether evenr other is 
not liable to still gi'eater. Viewed in 
every light, it will be found that the 
proposition advanced by the Govem- 
ipent is the safest one on the subject ; 
and that proposition amounts to th^, 
‘Great events are about to ensue in 
the East : an empire may be about to 
perish; it may survive, it may endure 
for a long time ; let us be prepared for 
all the chances.* The eloquent speak- 
er, who has |uch advant^es in this 
debate, from having seen so much, and 
retained so much in his memory, and 
possessing such power of bringing it 
forth at the proper moment— is he 
aware hf^w much of vitality there is, 
even amidst appai*ent dec^, in^very 

rt !? Has he been atVama— has 
en at Schiimla? Has he seen 
how long the militaxy genius of Europe, 
directing the military strength and 
enduring courage of the Russians, has 
been arrested before the weak walls of 
Yama and Schumla, defended by the 
intrepid Mussulmans? There is still 
the remains of a great powpr. Tlie 
day when it should he attemptev% to 
tearjnp the Turks from the soil which 
they occupy— the day when you invade 
the tombs of their fathers and the 
mosques of their Fipphet— may be the 
when a great insurrection will burst 
ferth on b<^h sides of the Bosphorus, 
and poi^bly you may resuscitate the 
people in tV midst of the ndns in 
wh6h yott would busy them. 
h8. “It is not ^poaedtoset Europe 
VOL. V* 


at defiance: no one wishes to engage 
in such a desperate project for the na- 
tionality of a people. God forbid, how- 
ever, that in the anticipations which 
are common to us all, Ido riot foresee 
a period v^hen great ehemges are to 
hr&^M Without interdicting 

the East at some future time,^f^wiser 
at present to be regulated cbietly by the 
experience of the i>ast The stiongest 
guarantee for the future stability of the 
Turkish empire does not suppose any 
intention to restore to it that which 
time, for(^ or policy may have torn 
away; iLis only meant to declare that 
such as u is it shall remain, and that 
no one has a right to tear fresh frag- 
ments from it Are we to embrace the 
system of giving to him who has ^le 
power to t&o, and, if force is about to 
overspread the East, are we to open the 
gates to it ? Infinite are the oangers 
of such a policy ; for the power which 
advances towards the East may turn in 
another direction. Constantinople is 
far from central Europe, but War&w 
touches it** 

54. This very interesting debate re- 
veals both the extreme difficulty of the 
Eastern question, and the state of un- 
certainty in which the French Govern- 
ment was in regard to the policy which 
should bS pursued concerning it. All 
the other powers of Europe, including 
England, were inclined to support the 
Porte against his rebellious vassal, 
while France conceived that its inter- 
ests lay in maintainin^the ascendancy 
which the Pasha of Egypt had acquir- 
ed. These diffiAilties were increosed by 
the intelligence received of the sailing ^ 
of the Turkish fleet from Constantino- 
ple, and the resnmivtion of la)stilitie8 
at land by Ibrabim Pasha. Marshal 
Soult, to be prepared for any event, 
sent ordfirs to the French fleet in the 
Levant to steer for the coasts of Syria, 
and despatched M, Gaille, his aide-dcf 
camp, to fairo, to assure H^exhet AH 
of the eventual support of France, and 
endeavour in the mean time to avert 
hostilities. He arrived, however, Aoo 
late: he reached Oahu five days am 
the battle of Ifezib* In the tsjitjcal 
2 a a 
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circnmstanoes the FTench Oovermnent it, is to assemhle a European con- 
demaiKlcd and obtained from the gress, the basis of whose deliberations 
Chambers a credit of 10,000,000 francs is to be, tliat no pow^ is to be per- 
(£400,000), to ,pu^ the naval arms- mitted to aggrandise itself in the l!ut. 
ments on a respectable footing. The The initiative of such a policy belongs 
necessity of this precautionary measure to Fiance. It is not timid ; it is dm- 
was so obvious wt no serious opposi- interested. Should the Ottoman em- 
tion was or could be made to it, but pire go to pieces, it can only be a 
the debate revealed a very important tranaiormation. Death does not au- 
tendency in the Chamber, which now thorise the seizure by a stranger of tire 
^neared openly for the first time, property of the deihnct. 

Ti^ was the desnetto intermeddle with ^ This great qnestion and great 

the mysteries of diplomacy, and sub- debate impose on the Cabinet an im- 
ject the Crown to the direct control mense responsibility. In receiving the 
of a popular assembly—an innovation credit of 10,000,000 huncs which the 
fraught with the utmost ^ger to Chamber has voted, the Ministiy have 
the ultimate interests of nations. TIm contracted a solemn engagement, and 
debate was dosed by the fdlowix^ re- that is to enable Fram^, in the stairs 
marks on the part of Government by of theEast, to occupy a position worthy 
M. Jouifroy, tlm reporter of the com- of herself, and which may not cause 
nuussion : — her to decline from the position which 

65. ** The first consideration on this she occupies in Enrope. That is a 
subject which strikes every one, is the difficult task ; the Cabinet feels all its 
danger of the exclusive oocnpation of extent and weight. It has only been 
Egypt or Constantinople by any Euro- recently formed ; it has not had tune 
pean people,* the second, that these to commence those acts which consoli- 
twb positions are so closely connected date an administration. But fortune 
together, that to secure Constantinoplo has thrown into its hands an affair so 
yon must defend it in Egypt, and to great, that if it directs the Government 
secure Egypt yon must defend it in as becomes France, it will be, we ven- 
Constannnople. These two systems, tnre to say, the most glorions Cabinet 
though plausible, are equally false; which has governed France since 1880.'* 
the Oiitman or Arab poli(^wilJ equally The vote cl ci'edit passed by a majority 
lead to disaster. The only wa;f to avoid of 287 to 26. • 


" tfjaAPTBR XL 

FB^OX, FBOU THE XSTOIT IK AWOA IK OCTOWSB 1830 TO TBB 
ISASTEaK tnXAlT 1841. 

IMn CoastantihOt»Io, it nu^t 
dnoe a storm whiten would restore 
Ottoman power. To understand how 
this came about, it must be gcemised 
that, after the stomii^ off Oohtet* 
tine, the dispossessed retiirwd into 
^ and the FrMi domtnicm 

Wm pushed iforlto into the AthM, 
»m^ieulariy to- Store, the ancient 
station of Snaleads* which 


1. Thb difficulties of th^ Eastern 
question, sufficiently great in them- 
selves, were much enhanced at thhi 
period % an outbreak which occurred 
in AfricA, that could be compared 
only to the sudden lalsing of a#IIkr 
of mud by the whMtrind ^ the desert* . 
I^alittost seemed tq. Justly the lesea^ 
tion of M. Villemam, & tt uW 
attempted to dispbs^ 4he TWks 
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was occupied by their troops, Djemil- passes styled the Iron Gates, which 
lah, the old - Roman Oolonia^ and were surmounted by the French army, 
Setif, the anciSut Sitifis and capital which inscribed on the rocks the 
Modem Europe could not advance in words **Arm^e Frangaise, 1889.” The 
Africa but by treading on the foot- French troops were with great vigour 
steps and resting in tne stations of pursuing their conquests, w^hen, on 
the ancient conquerors of the world, the body of an Arab chief who had 
These conquests enabled the French to been slmn, was found a letter hroni 
^xtend their dominions in the south Abd-el-Eader, calling all the faithful 
of Algeria in a lino which, going to a holy war against the inhdels; 
round from Constantine towards the and intelligence was received of a 
sea on the one side by the frontier of war' on a great scale having com- 
Tunis, and on the other to the Bay menced in the western provinces, 
of Stura» embraced a territory amply where his authority was chiefly estab- 
sufficient for the wants of the colony, lished. 

and easily susceptible of defence. 3. Tim insurrection proved to be of 

2. While t]{^e French power was in Ibe most formidable description. From 
this manner consolidating in the pro- the Straits of Gibraltar almost to the 
vince of eastern Algeria, the war, in confines of Egypt, a secret league ap- 
pursuanoe of the treaty of La Tafna, peared to have laeen formed, and Jbhe 
ceased in the western provinces of F^nch establishments were every- 
Algeria and Oran. It soon appeared, where attacked by hordes of Arabs at 
however, that the Arab and the the same time, and with inconceivable 
French interpretations of that treaW vigour. Several detachments were snr- 
were veiv dinerent. The Arab chief, pnsed by clouds of Bedouins, and 
having obtained the provinces allotted after an heroic resistance entirely exit 
to him by it in absmute sovereignty, off. So sndden was the rrmptioif, so 
soon began extending his dominions, unforeseen the shook, that the French 
laying siege ^to fortresses, and estab- establishments along the whole extent 
lishing or dispossessing subordinate of the coast were wrapt in flames he- 
emirs, in a way which gave early and fore it was well known that hostilities 
serious disquietude to the French Gov- had commenced. Everywhere the 
emment Complaints were made on French were driven hack into their 
both ^68, and on both with much fortified posts, and soon reduced to 
reason: the French l^omplaining of the ground commanded by the guns 
the ceaseless encroachments ^ the of their fortresses. Sixty thousand 
Arabs; the Arabs declaiming on the Arabs, with the sword in one hand 
invasion of the Giaours, and calling and the torch in the other, oven^read 
on all true believers to rally round the colony from one ftid to the other ; 
the standard of the Prophet So and Algiers itself beheld their tents 
threatening did affoirs become in the in the plairif and their yata^ans 
province towards the end of 1889, gleaming in the evening sun. 
t^t the Duke of Orleans proceeded 4. At the first intelligeuoe of ihese 
to it; disembarked at Algiers on 27th disasters, the French Goverivnent im- 
Sept^ber, and made h& entzyainto mediately took the most vigorous 
Comstantine on 11th October. From measures to repair them. Reinforce* 
thence he advanced to Milah, Diemil- ments fi) the amount of 12,060 men, 
lab, and Setif, where, amidirt the 8800 horses, and 1500 mules, with 
lemainis of old Roman citadel, he immense stores in ammunition, guns, 
received iho hennage of newly- and materia], were forthwith directed 
subjected tiibea From thence an with the utmost haste to Toulon, from 
eimeditlon; under the eommand of the whence they were hurried over to 
prince • Royal and the Governor- Africa. By these means the efri^ve 
General was directed to the moun- force in the field evas inmeased to 
tainous ridges of the Atlas, for* 40,000 men and 12,QP0 horses; and 
ther in the interior, by the awful the ^ect of this augmentation spee^- 
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ly appeared. The Arabs retired for to get over particular difficulties or 
the most part before the formidable support a particular administration, 
forces whicn issued from the seaports, and next, from the limsbition of those 
and in several detached actions they honours for life. On 7th 27ovember 
'were worsted. In particular, on the appeared an ordonnance elevating to 
last day of the year a body of 4000 the l^erage Generals Cavaignac and 
French infant^ attacked, near Blidah, Borelli, Count Jules de Rochefbucauld, 
the rejmlar infantry of AM-el-Kader, and several others, nearly all of the 
.stronjpy posted on the edge of a ravine second order of merit. It is true, ag 
which covered their front, and after a peerages were now for life only, fre- 
shan) action drove them from it with quent additions were necessary to keep 
the loss of one gun and 300 men slain, up their number ; but the Creation of 
This success, though not on a great a large batch at once, which had now 
scale, was very important as restor- become a usual step with every admin- 
ing the spirit of the troops, and giving istration, especially when, as in this 
the turn to a long train of diG|ister8. instance, they were appointed for po- 

5. The royal family were plungSt litical purposes rather^ than ^personal 
into grief in the coarse of this year merit, tended daily more and more to 
by the death of the Princess Maria, degrade the Upper Chamber. It ut- 
<lai}ghter of the King. Of a pious terly destroyed its character as an in- 
disposition, and endowed with every dependent branch of the Legislatore, a 
feminine virtue, she resembled those check alike on the encroachments of 
saintly characters which, during the the Crown and the vehemence of the 
violence and bloodshed of the middle Commons. 

ages, revealed the blessed effect of 7. Seeing the Upper House irrevo- 
higher influences. She had been mar- cably degiMed by the system which 
ried some time before to the young they themselves nad introduced, the 
Prince of WUrtemberg ; but she bore Liberal chiefs began to agitate for a 
in her bosom the seeds of a mortal gieat extension of the^ powers and 
malady, which, after a lingering ill- sphere of action of the Lower. Their 
ness, brought W to the grave at Pisa efforts were directed chiefly to two ob- 
iu Italy, whither she had been con- jects : (1.) To obtain a great reduction 
veyed for the benefit of a milder of the electoral franchise, so as to let 
climate. This event, which was most in a lower class of voters. ThI differ- 
acutely felt by the whole royal family, ent actions of \he Liberals, however, 
by whom she w^as extremely beloved, were much at variance as to where the 
revealed the melancholy reality of the line should be drawn: some, among 
slender hold which the house of Or- whom were MM. Lahtte, Gamier Pa- 
leans had of tWb i^mpathy or affiec- and Dupont de I’Kure, contending 
tions of the people. A few words only that it should be fixed at fifty tmm 
were addies^ to th#King by the (£2) of direct taxes ; and others^ num- 
Chamber of Deputies on the inelan- bering Odillon Barrot and the majo- 
choly bereavement ; and the funeral rity of the liberals, inclining for a 
cortege traversed all France, from hi^er standard at a hundred ftancs. 
Mont Cenis to the place of sepulture ThetLegitimists, represented by; the 
at the Chateau d*Ku in Hotmandy, contended that ewry 

without one expression of condolence person who had served in the National 
or sorrow either on ihe part of the iluard, or paid any sum, however 
legislature or tlie people* small, of direct taxes, should have a 

6. If tbs mournfiil eveift was of vote, resting on the belief that demo- 

sinister augury m to the loyalty of the cracy is the passion of the bourgecisiet 
French people to the throne, another and that wiimrml suffrage would ere 
.was^ually ns to the irre- long rest(»*e the old influences. In this 

cowaole wonndvwhjch hod bemt diversity of opinien no common meaW 
Alctad on the peersge,^ fimt» by the oire could be agreed on, and a change 
;|^edenm of creating peers ip batches I uot immediately to be appre^ 
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hended. But the seed was sown ; men and independence of the Ottoman em- 
began to thin]^ and speak on the sub- pire. Our fixed policy is to uphold the 
ject, and the foundation of a revolution integrity of that empire, the preserva- 
was laid, destined, at no great distance tion of which is essential to the main- 
of time, to overturn the throne, and tenance of general peace. Our efforts 
restore, Jyy means of ttmversal suffrage, have at least succeeded in arresting in 
the Napoleon dynasty. the East the course of hostilities which 

8. (2.) The second great object of we would willingly have prevented; 
^he Liberal party was to obtain for its and how great soever may bo the di- 
chiefs a direct control over the meas- versity of interests, 1 entertain a sail- 
urcs of Grovemment, especially in dip- guiiie hope that the accord of the great 
lomatic affairs. By this was meant powers will bring about a pacific solii- 
not merely that they should have the tion of the question. A ^eat change 
appointment of a ministry, which is has been effected in the situation of 
the inherent prineiple of constitutional Spain ; and if 1 cannot yet announce 
goverumentfbuttliat they should have that ci^ war has entirely ceased, yet 
a direct contjpl over the measures of northern provinces are pacified, 
the executive, and in the administra- and the contest has lost the serious 
tion of affairs. In a word, they desired character which threatened the throne * 
to erect the majority of the Chamber of Isabella 11. In Africa .other hostil- 
into a large cabinet, which was, of its ities have broken out, which calf for 

. own authority and at its own pleasure, a decisive represdon. Our brave sol- 
to govern the country. This was the diers and cultivators, to whom my son 
great object of the Liberal chiefs, and has gone as a pledge of my solicitude, 
it was to effect it that so many com- have been perfidiously attacked. Tlie 
binations were made, and so many ad- progress of our establishments in Al- 
ministrations of.ephemeral endurance gena and the province of Constaiftine 
formed. M. Thiers in an especial is the real cause of that insensaje ag- 
manner was«infiamed with the desire gression ; it is indispensable that it 
to acquire a direct control over the should be punished, and a renewal of 
executive in the critical times evi- it rendered impossible, in order that 
dehtly approaching, when the Eastern nothing may hereafter intennpt the 
question was ev^ day acquiring more progress of settlements which the 
colossll proportions, and France seem- Frenehr arms are never to quit, and 
ed to be destined to tflke an imjportant that our allies may find under our flag 
if not decisive part in the conferences the most efficacious protection,” 
upon which the fate of the world was 10. In the debate on the Address, 
to depend. Around him, os the great M. Thiers made a brilliant speech, re- 
diplomatie chief who was to cany the markable as the mailtfesto of the ;mw- 
principles of the Left Centre into the erful parliamentary coalition of which 
affairs of nations, and open to them- he was the Ifead. ** I am,” he said, 
selves the advantages of office and ** I admit it, a partisan of the English 
power, the various blades of the Lib- alliance, but that as a man who never 
erals out of office were grouped. forgets what is due to his c^untij. X 

9. The session of 1889 closedavith- cannot renounce that noble allfence, 
otil any farther event or discussion of which is founded not only on the 
general interest, and that of 1840 com- union #f material strength, but still 
menced with the following speech from more on that of moral principles, 
the throne: ‘‘My ndations with for- When alongside of England, we are 
eign nations have maintained that pa- not obl%ed to conceal our standards ; 
eific character which the general in- they bear as a device, * Begulated free- 
te];pst requires.^ Our flag, in concert dom and the liberty of the world/ 
with that of Great Britain, and feith- And on wlmt do the opponents <jf the 
fel to the spirit of that union, always English allianoe re8<>? what has been 
So advanta^ouB to the interests of the the cause of the profound hatred, the 
two nations, watdhes over the security envenomed strife, which has sepan^d 
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France and England ? 1 will tell yon France has altered — because all the 
in one word. Democracy has exploded world sees that our tra^^grandeur is to 
in France at one time ^th a bloody be found on the Continftnt. 
committee at its head, at another led 12. “Every one in Europe professes 
by a mat man, Kaj^leon. It has a desire for ^leace^ and happily in a 
astonisiied the world, but at the same firm and decided way. That is the 
time alscrmed it ; an^ as happens al- reason that Russia cannot come to an 
ways urhen liberty alarms, an immense understanding with us. If the system 
power was given to its enemiea Who of partition is impossible, what re^ 
has sustained the contest which the mams but that of precaution? But 
French democracy had provoked ? Na- the svstem of precaution— that system 
turally that of all aristocracies which which consists in taking a position 
was the most powerful, the most rich, which might enable us at once to 
the most skilful Aristocracy also adopt such a line as is consistent with 
found a great man, Pitt: the English the dignity and interests of Prance- 
aristocracy, on behalf of the^emfied can he carried into execution only in 
world, struggl^ with a great man concert with one natiop, and that is 
its head, against French democracy England. She is our natural ally in 
with its great man. The strife was principles, always of importance in 
dre^idiuL Napoleon often said, * Europe, and not less so is she an ally 
committed one error in my life, an iiecesaai^ for the policy of observation 
error common to England and me. and precaution. The power most in* 
\ye might have been allies, and done terested in preventing Constantinople 
much for the good of the world. 1 being occupied h^ any European state 
would have done so if Fox had been — ^the power which has always made 
at the head of its affairs.* What did the greatest efforts to prevent it — ^is 
that mean, if not that it was the Eng* Engmnd. It is no «wonder it is so. 
lish axistocra<^ which sustained the The danger is at sea. England is a 
contest with Napoleon ? maritime power, and France is 

11. “ But behind that qnestion of one also. Russia menaces Constanti* 
principle there was an immense mate* nople from Sebastopol ; to meet that 
rial interest. France had not then danger it is necessaj^ to take a defen- 
abandoned the hope of being a marl- sive position in the DardaneUef^ which 
time and colonial power of the first communicate with France ana Ei^- 
ordcr. She had not renounced the land. 4>How is that defensive position 
brilliant dream of distant possessions, to be secured ? By an Anglo-French 
She had desired to get Louisiana, to fleet in the Dardanelles, for there we 
keep possession of St Domingo, and shall find an alliance alike in the ob- 
even to attempt effect a settlement jeot and the means. Russia baa no 
in Egypt, of which the avowed end need to hasten the period when she is 
was to ttoaten the English posses- to touch riie shores of the Hediterra- 
sious in India. To wh^ object at nean. She alreadv occupies the tnost 
that time did we make aU our power beautijful shores of the Blaok Sea ; and 
bend ? T# coalesce all the nations of although the keys of that sea are to be 
Europe against England. There were fpunC In Constantinople, yet they are 
then good reasons j&ra despeia|e strife there held by weak and feeble hauls, 
at that period. But happily iMhing entirely under her control. Russia, 
of that tdnd now exists. Moderated therefore, has noed to acoderate 
revolution governs France: moderated matters ; her only interest is to pie- 
revolution governs Eiigland. f he strife vent those keys falling into youD^r 
of interests has become as impossible n^d more vigorous hands. Where are 
lutthat <ff |nriAciple& IVance^to^ those younger and more rigomushsinds 

com^enligtitened as to the true path to he louha? Clearly in the Pasha of 
of ffer greatness. •Who amcmi^ ue how and in him alone. 

'thinks of distantpossessions? licence • x3. VThe Pasha, howeven does not 
riumge? Because the mind the pexibus honour of guarding 
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those Straits, He knows that if he eluded with these words: <‘The con- 
attempted it, diussia would be there eurrence of the three powers for the 
before him : 1^8 has taught him that prosperity, the strength, and the dig- 
lesson. He knows that to provoke it nity of France has always been the 
would be to hasten the partition of object of my most anxious solicitude, 
the Turkish empire and his own r^. It is thus that can alone be displayed, 
There is no need, therefore, of trepida- wUh&ut and wUMn^ the saluta^ action 
tion or haste in Ihe Eastern ^piestion of the constitutional monarchy which 
•^there is time to conduct it with we have all sworn to maintain. Your 
dence, deliberation, and skilL The loyal and patriotic adhesion is a new 
course to be porsaed is quite simple pledge to me of the support which my 
—it consists in placing a combined Government will find in you for the 
French andEngliw fleet at the mouth true interests of the country, which 
of the Dardanelles, and having done are <meparalU from (he rights and (he 
so, not to substitute rKEMATxniELY/or ascendant ofauthorilyj* 
the question aiisstie between ^Siman 15. l^ese flattering appearances, 

mtd the Pashup the question Ewope. hbwever, were entirely fallacious. The 
The Pasha demands an hereditary right Chamber was not inclined to support 
to Egypt and Syri^ ; that is a mere the Ministry; they were only waiting 
word. Turkey is not in a condition to for a favourable opportunity to ow 
reconquer them; she should not there- turn it. A coalition, of i^hich M. 
fore wm to do so. It is necessary that Thiers was the head, had been formed 
Turkey, as she did with Greece, should between the Left and the Left Centre, 
make the sacrifice of £^t and Syria, which calculated upon possessing a 
The victory of Nerib— lae defection of small majority in the Deputies ; hut 
the fleet — has decided the question, the^ were for some time at fault, f(om 
The death of Sultan Medunoud has re- a dmerence of opinion as to the qnes- 
moved the most implacable enemy of tion on which uie trial of strength 
the Paidia. •Hotb^ is wanting for should take place. At length it was 
the entire pacification of the East bat agreed to m^e it on the settlement 
the cession, in hereditary right, of those to be made on the Duke dq Nemours, 
provinces wMch are aheadj^de/flcic, a marriage having been arranged be- 
and hffiiA right of conquest*' tween bim and the Princess victoiro 

14. It is one of the post interesting Auguste Antoinette de Soxe-Cobuig- 
things in history to ofiierve how great Gotna, sister of the King of Portug^ 
c(mi& changes are anticipated in the niece of the King of the Belgians, and 
thoughts of ^'-seeing men— -how much cousin of Prince Albert, the husband 
more rapi^y do events succeed each of Queen Yictoria. high connec- 
olher in the realms of ideas than on tions and personal afbactions of the 
the theatre of real life. One would bride, who was in her nineteenth year, 
have imagined from these words of M. and very pleasing, rendered the mar- 
Thiers that the great cdliance between riage a great object to Louis Philips, 
England and F^ce, Vhidi afterwazds and he proposed, as a suitable settle- 
vi;oriced such wonders in &e last, was ment for the young couple, « grant of 
on the point of being formed, ant yet 500,000 flrancs (£20,000) a-year. This 
thifteen years elapiw before it took incom^ which was not more than 
placej and in the interim, En^and many Engli^ noblemen enjoy, was 
and France were three times on the vehement^ objected to by all diodes 
verTO of a serious war I M, Thiers the of Liberal^ and it was resolved to 
mimster proved very , different from make tlfb debate on it their 
M.Thknilha leadin’ cf the Gp^ ^ hataiUe against the Government. 
In the mean time, however, all went Africa was at stake from the insuixec- 
on smoothly ! the Address, which re- ti<m of Abd-el-Kader ; the frtte o| Jhe 
echoed the Spd»ch, was carried Ity a East hung in the bafrmce on the adlu- 
sujority of 212 to 42; and the lun^ tion of the Eastern question: but it 
made a gmeious ahswer, vhich con- was not on either that a ooaKtion^f 
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thc Liberals of France could be form- 
ed. That could be ©fleeted in a bour- 
ffcois-elected legislature only by a piti- 
ful combination against the marri^e- 
settlement of the second son of their 
sovereim. 

16. It must bo admitted, however, 
that there was a great deal to say 
against the proposed settlement ; and 
if it was unworthy of the legislature 
of a great nation to hold out on such 
an occasion against the request of the 
King, it was not less ill-judged on his 
part to make that request. By a law 
passed on 4th March 1832, it had been 
declared that, in caw of the in§ufficie^ 
of the private domain cf the King, tne 
provisions for his sons should fall on 
the State. This necessarily gave the 
Chamber a title to inquire whether 
the private domain of the sovereign 
was really inadequate for the proposed 
settlement, so as to entitle liim to come 
on the State for the deficiency. The 
commission to whom the matter was 
rejerred reported in favour of the 
settlement, with the provision only 
that the jointure of the princess should 
be lustricted to 200,000 francs (£8000) 
a-year. This report was rested mainly 
on the fact that, by the senatus-con- 
sultum of 1810, appanages were cre- 
ated for the youn^r sons o4 the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and each was left a 
revenue of 8,000,000 francs (£120,000) 
a-year, and that a pension of 100,000 


on Madame This, it was al- 

leged, was an mdicatiou of the state 
necessity of providixm in a liberal 
manner for the younjfer sons of the 
reigning sovereign. On the other 
hand, it was strongly ur^, especially 
ip a pamphlet ^ de Cormenin, 
which had Un immense circulation, 
entitled QimHans SomdaJmsis 
Jacobin, the King had a large 
nritate fortune^ which produced at 
least 8,000,000 firaacs (£120,000) a- 
year ; and that no earthly tmon could 
.06 aangned why the burden! of the 
people, alreadyao j^ti.shouU be in- 
; emsed to enable the King to augment 
tm riches of his Tamily. The qtiwtftioa 
•^e on on the 201h JPehi^ary, end 
^||i0 vote was taken In de^ IBemb and 


amidst breathless expectation on both 
sides. The result wa%decisive ; only 
200 supported the pro^sal of the Cab- 
inet, while 226 voted against it A 
majority of 26 appeared against Mar- 
shal Soult’s Ministry. The triumph 
of the coalition was complete— no min- 
istry since 1830 had experienced such 
a defeat. • 

17. This vote necessarily induced a 
change of ministry, and there could be 
no doubt on what basis it required to 
be formed. A considerable m^ority 
of the Chamber, composed of the l-eft 
and Left; Centre, had declared against 
the Government, and therefoje its suc- 
cessors required to beetaken from the 
chiefs of that coalition. The King, in 
the first instanqg, consulted Count 
Mold— the usual practice in a change 
of ministry being to take the opinion 
of the Premier who immediately pre- 
ceded the one who had been displaced 
— and he recommended that the Duke 
de Broglie should be sent for. The 
Duke, however, was inspired with a 
reveience almost amounting to idola- 
try for M. Thiers, and in consequence 
he not only declined tlie office of pre- 
mier himself, but earnestly pressed 
him as the successor of Marshal Soult. 
The King was not averse to M. Thiers 
individually, though be fe^ed the 
party to whichjie belonged ; but even 
if he*had been hostile to him, he had 
no alternative, for the brilliant orator 
was the chosen of the m^ority of the 
Chamber. The King accordingly sent 
for M. Thiers, and professed tne ut- 
most confidence in nim: the adroit 
minister pledged himself to combine 
the former ^stem of government with 
his own prineij^eo, without a.ixy con- 
siderable change ; and a list of minis- 
terl was forthwith submitted to the 
sovereign, approved o^ and applkred 
next morning in the MmUeUr* 

IS. The hew Cabinet contained some 
* Tbe new OSMiietitood thus ;^presldsnt 
of the OmmCfl sad Minister of Foteiga Af- 
fairs, Xi Thten I Minister of thejnte^r, M. 
R^masat: J^Qstice and Puldlo Woieh^, M: 
Vivien; finances, M. Palet de U h&tmi 
Pabfla Instmctficr^ War, Gene- 

isd Oubite: Marins m Cotonies, Adatfiid 
iBotueln ( Public Worits, M. doubett; Com- 
merce, It Gouta.— MotMimr, PMhiQr 

' ' ' ' 
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of the Doctrinaivea, in particular M. 
Joubei't, but 4ione of their chiefs. 
Rivals in politics an4 liteiuture, M. 
Thiers ana M. Guizot wore too bril- 
liant stars to shine in the same hemi- 
sphere. By this division of the Doc- 
trinaires, however, a considerable ac- 
cession of strength was gained for the 
yew Ministiy ; and M. Guizot, though 
not included in the Cabinet, was ap- 
peased bv the important situation of 
ambassador at the court of London. 
The skill with which the Ministiy had 
been formed from the cliiefs of the dif- 
ferent parties into which the Chamber 
was di\4ded, appeared in the first 
debate \^ich ^ook place after it had 
entered upon office, which was on 
a supplementary grant of 1,000,000 
francs (£40 f 000) for the secret expen- 
ses of 1840. This subject elicited irom 
M. Thiers a statement of the princi- 
ple on which the Ministry was found- 
ed, and tlie necessities which had led 
to its construction. The largest 
party in the Chamber,** said he, ''is 
that which supparted the Ministry of 
the 15th April; but there are also 
several intennedlate divisions, which 
are classed under the name of the 
Centre Gauche, and have lately gained 
much stren^ by what is calM the 
Coalitipn, ^mch has now formed the 
ancient 

old Opposition. The new Cabinet has 
sprung from those intermediate par- 
ties. Were any of these p^ies so 
compact, so determined, that it would 
not support any cabinet but such as 
came exclusively from itself, the Gov- 
ernment^ difficult under any circum- 
stances, with the present Chamber 
would become impdbsible. What is 
to be done in such circumstances? 
Evidently to come to a comproi'.lse. 
SuCh an arrangement is allowed by aU 
to be indispensable. Is it honourable ? 
Yes ; for during the last three years 
we have disputed more about words 
than things, and there is no such di- 
versity of opinion between the middle 
parties as to render acting together 
disereditabl&** The justice of these 
remarks, was universally felt; and the 
result was, that the ministerial preU 
position ms eanled' hy a mi^orily of 


2^6 to 160 in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and of 143 to 53 in the Peers. Tliis 
mmority was so considerable as to es- 
tamish firmly the* Administration of 
M. Thiers in power. 

19. Although, however, the victory 
of Ministers appeared to bo so com- 
plete in the legislature, yet it was far 
irom being equally so in the country. 
On the contraiy, the inherent weak- 
ness of a coalition administration ap- 
peared from the very first. The only 
real concession ma(le to the Liberal 
pally, which, in the person of their 
chief, had now ascended to power, was 
an oMo^ance which ajmeared on oc- 
Aision of the marriage of tlio Duke do 
Nemours, which was celebrated at St 
Cloud on the 27th April. Tliis ordon- 
nance extended the amnesty decided 
by the ordonnance of 8th May 183/ to 
persons condemned par contumace — 
that is, in absence— as well as those 
actually convicted on trial. This w'os 
a very imi>ortant concession to the 
Liberals, for the number of per^us 
who stood banished by these sentences 
in absence was very considerable. But 
it was their last triumph ; and such 
as it was, it was gained for persons, 
not things. When their general meas- 
ures came to bo brought forward, they 
were fo^id to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from those of the former admin- 
istration. The question of parliamen- 
tary reform and an extension of the 
suffrage was a^l^oumed indefinitely, 
upon the plea that the present was 
not a convenient tinft to bring it for- 
wai*d. A proposal of the Liberals, 
that all persKs holding office under 
Government should be excluded from 
the Chamber, was, to use the expres- 
sion of the day, "interred im the bur- 
eaus;** the conversion of the rentes 
adjourned, though M. Gouin, the great 
promoter of that measure, was Minist* 
ter of Commerce ; in fine, M. OdiRon 
Barrot voted wiu Ministers on the 
secret-sdivice money, though he had 
a hundred times denounced it as a 
scandalous engine of corruption. In 
short, it was soon evident tha^ the 
liberab, having sucKieeded in dis{flac- 
ing their opponents from the helm by 
an outcry raised for popular measu^np, 
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and got quit of the sentences ppo- bad so long been known in England, 
xiounced against their exiled adher> that in this matter th% feelings of na- 
ents, were content to fall back into ture were reversed infthe progress of 
the former system of government as society, and that parents, so far &om 
to general measures, and to btuy in being ihe protectors, then became too 
oblivion their favourite maxim. he often the worst enemies of their chil- 
Roi I'toe, et ne gouveme pas.’^ dren. The indulgence of habits of in- 
20. ^e same division among the toxication, quarr^ in families, proHi- 
Liberals, and tergiversation of many gaoy on the part of both parents, ar 
among their ran^ apx>car6d in the me inevitable misfortunes of life, had 
public pres^ ever so influential in induced the practice of sending the 
forming opinion, and placing and little innocents, in order to sweU the 
displacing administrations in ranee, gains of the family, at so early an age 
The CcnistUiUiormel, charmed to see to factories, that their health was 
its former contributor, M. Thier^ mined, and they became sickly or de- 
prime-minister, instantly Wanie his formed, to the utter destruction of 
ally, and on every occasion stronf^ their prospects in life. eiFTumerous po- 
supported his measures. The same titions were presented to both Cham- 
course was adopted by the Courrier bers, setting forth the enormity of 
Frsi>nQais, also a Liberal journal, and these evils^ and the absolute necessity 
the Slide, the known organ of M. of legislative interference for the pro- 
Odillon Barrot. On the other hand, tection of infant labour ; but so great 
the Presse, which was in the interest was the influence of the capitalirts in 
of Count Mol4, vehemently denounced both branches of the Legislature, that 
the Administration, and in particular it was with trembling ste|^ that the 
acgised M. Thiers, in no measured Government ajmroacned toe subject* 
terms, of having gained the favour of After long ana anitions deliberation 
sudi of the journals as supported him with the cnambers of commerce from 
by the most shameful corruption and all parts of Franco, abiliwas prepared 
unscrupulous use of miuisterim patron- by the Minister of Commerce, and in- 
age. Ilie JmmaZ des D^bats, though troduced into the Chamber of Peers, 
preserving a more measured tone in where the opposition to it was expect- 
its opposition, was not the lefs power- ed to be less violent l^ian in ^be Be- 
ful in declamation, and by its wither- puties. The iqpasore proposed was of 
ing sarcasm inspired terror even in the the mildest character, and in fact alto* 
highest depositaries of authority. The gather diroroportioned to the enormity 
extreme Radical and Republican jour- of the evu with which it had to con- 
nals assailed the Government of M. tend. It was limited to manufactories 
Thiers, as they aid every other which set in motion by a aytUinued moving 

C ieed vigour, with the utmost vio- power, as water or steam, or making 
; while the Legitimists, without use of continued hres, as potteries or 
compromising themselves openly glasswcn'ks, and forbade absolutely the 
attacking him, in secret iudul^ the employment in &ch works of cbil^n 
hope that the distrust, inseounty, and below eight years; limited the hours 
anarchy which would be consequent on of vftrk between eight and twelve to 
a semi-Liberal administratio]^ would 8 hours a-day, and between twtlvo 
dispel the existing illusio^ and pave and E&xteen to 12 hemrs. It prohibit- 
the way for the restoration <a the elder ed slscv absolutely, labour daring the 
branch of the house of Bourbon. entire night to children under twelve, 
21. The extenrion of mantfi'acitttret^ and allowed it only for 8 home out of 
especially that of cottc^ in France,; the 24 between tw^ve and sixteen, 
led to a very long and ihteresringi Step theas moderate satouaids were 
dis^ion on the 1^^ htrb^y oMSed in the Feem, and 

bode of chlWr©n*in^^T^^ only wriea, after a Jong debate, by a 

t Cmnujhotares. Experience had Irnd^rily of 91 to 88. ^ It was not 

prov^ in riiat c^nntiyi what 1 dewed prudent to attwpt i^ ktro* 
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duction tills session to the Deputies ; 
so that, in thejnean time, the evils 
complained of remained entirely with- 
out a remedy. The Chamber of De- 
puties gave token of their parsimoni- 
ous disposition, and insensibility to 
the stron^st claims of national grati- 
tude and honour, by limiting the pen- 
sion awarded, on the recommendation 
of the ministerial commission, to the 
widow of Colonel Combes, who had 
met a glorious death in the breach of 
Constantine, to 2000 francs (£80) 
a-year, iTtelvMthg th&rem the pension 
of 755 francs (£30) already enjoyed by* 
her as the widow of a colonel in the 
army. • ^ 

22. Essentially imbued with histori- 
cal studies and associations, the mind 
of M. Thiers exhibited a strong mix- 
ture of democratic and imperied ideas. 
The historian of the Revolution, and 
of the Consulate and the Empire, ap- 
peared alternately at evexy step of his 
career. He was essentudly democratic 
in his feelings, and his strongest im- 
pressions were in lavour of the right 
of resistance, and the ^veraments 
founded on successful assertion; 
but his imagination had been warmly 
kindled by the study of the glories 
of Nax>oleon's reign, and his judgment 
told hin^ that a strong military gov- 
ernment was alone suitable to so fer- 
vid a people as the Frehoh, when ex- 
cited oy such ideas. His bemt ideal 
of society and government would have 
been a community singing with en- 
thusiasm the ^*h(aiseiU&e,’' and pre- 
pared at any moment to rise in insur- 
rection itself) or assist revolution iu 
other states, and at the same time co- 
erced by the iron hatfd of Napoleo^ 
and kept in awe by the chaiges of his 
glitteiing cuirassiers, or the cuschai|3s 
of hfe redoubtable axtillety. It was 
by this combination of strength in the 
moving, and wei^^t in the lestrain- 
ing power, that in his opinion the in- 
terests of freedom and order could 
alone be reconciled. In pursuance of 
thesS views, one his first public 
acts, afber his acqesaiou to power, was 
to open a negotiation with Lord Pal- 
merston toT the transference of the 
b^es of Kapoleon, from their solitary 


resting-place under the willow-tree in 
St Helena, to the banks of the Seine, 
“ which he had loved so well.” The 
British Foreign Secretary was too mag- 
nanimous not to accede to a request 
founded in such natural feelings, and 
too clear-sighted not to he seusible 
that the granting was a greater na- 
tional triumph tnan tlio refusing It. 
He was too deeply engined, also, at 
the time in fonnmg a confederacy with 
Russia and Austria to check France in 
the Levant, not to avail himself gladly 
of the opportunity of lessening the ani- 
mosity among its inhabitants, which, 
he was aigarn, would necessarily arise 
£r^ the success of that attempt. He 
returned, accordingly, a courteous and 
eloquent answer to the retjuest of the 
French Minister, expressing a hope 
**that all feelings of animosity be- 
tween the two nations, should they 
still exist, m^ be for ever buried in 
the tomb of ifapoleon.”* The French 
Government, as well they might, were 
much gratified by this act of digni- 
fied courtesy; and, shortly after, the 
Bellepottle firigato was despatched from 
Fiance to bring the remains of the im- 
mortal hero to their final resting-place 
on the banks of the Seine. 

23. Not less solicitous to keep alive 
and fan yie revolutionary fiame than 
to restore the ashes of the great cou- 

S ueror to their proper resting-place on 
[le banks of the Seine, M. Thiers, soon 
after his accession to power, annoimced 

* **Hy Lord,— ’Le Gouvememeut de sa 
Majesty ayftut toIb en oon1nd6ratlon I'antor- 
iBation qne Ixu deniande le Ctoavenneracnt 
Fr8ngal8,de trao^rer lea cendresde I’Em- 
pereiir de Bt H£16iie eu France, 

Tous pouvea d^darer k M. Thiers que le Qou- 
vemement de sa Majeste ae fera an plaiair 
d.’aco6der k cette deniande. Le gonveme- 
mentde aa Majesty esp6re que I’emprassenient 
qu^a met k i^sdre k cette demande sera 
consider^ en Fiance eomme nne preuve du 
dteir de srHajestd d'etTacer jiisqu'h la der- 
niire trace de cea animosit^s qui, pendant la 
vie de TBmpereur, avaient pouasd lea deux 
nations k la merre. Le Oonvetnement de sa 
ICqfeitd afim d croire qua de pareils senti- 
mentSi a’Ua exlstaient encore, serMentenae- 
velia k jamais dans le tomheau destind a re- 
cevoir m leates mortels de Napoldoa. Le 
Gonvemeihent de sa Hajestd se coneeztem 
avee oelni de la France ^ur les mesmea 
.ndeessaires it Peifet d’opdrer la translation. 
FxuiBasroir.”— Jlfcmiietir, August IS, 1640; 
and CxvsriGUE, x. 175, note. ^ 
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a splendid rSto, on occasion of the an- 
niversary of the three glorious days, 
when the bones of the heroes who had 
perished in the etrife for freedom on 
that occasi<m, should bo removed to 
one place of sepulture in the Place of 
the bastile, and a splendid column, 
surmounted by the Genius of liberty, 
was to be erected over their remains, 
os an eternal monument of the lawful- 
ness of insurrection. It may readilv be 
conceived what enthusiasm this thea- 
trical project, which was announced in 
the begiuuin;^ of Apiil, and the prepa- 
rations for it immediately commenced, 
excited among the workin^classes of 
Paris, in whom democratic princijCes 
were still so prevalent. It was an ofU- 
cial recognition of the right of iiisur- 
Tpetion^a solemn inau^ation of .a 
monument to its triumph. The bones 
of those who liad fallen in the civil 
strife were immediately begun to be col- 
lected, and conveyed with jgreat pomp 
in funeral cars to the interun places of 
deposit, preparatory to their removal 
to the hnal place of sepulture in the 
Place of the ^tile, where tlio column 
was to he erected. These melancholy 
cars, each drawn by twelve horses, ex- 
cited the deepest feeling of commise- 
ration and anguish in the people; the 
number whose bones were^tnuB col - 1 
lected was five hundred and four. On j 
the 26th July the translation of the j 
whole to the general place of sepulture j 
in the catacombs, beneath the pi’oposed i 
column in the Place of the Bastile, 
took place with extraordina^ pomp, j 
in the midst of a splendid military cor- < 
t^ and an immen^ crowd of spec- 
tators. The King, accompanied by H. | 
Thiers, witnessed the procession from j 
one of tiie windows in we Louvre. He i 
vas received with loud acclamations ; 
but such was the excitemrat of the 
people, and the impulse given to the 
revolutionary paesions by the scene, 
that the Government irm under the 
most serious apBreheusiotib, and the 
preparations mMeonboth sides Idol^ed 
rather like th^ eohnneueement ft 
than thn .celebraikni of, an old 
iS$urecti<^ fhe^^MasseRW^and: 
:f ^ Pariaieane " were sutig vrith enfhu^ 
es:cited imd agitat^ look 


of the groups in the streets betoki 
a coming storm ; and already tlie bi 
ing of Tamps and Gi^mmencemei 
barricades indicated a serious po] 
movement. Everything prognostii 
a terrible strife; but the prcparal 
of Government were too comple 
peimit its commencement. The si 
were traversed by long trains of ai , 
lety and dense columns of iniiMitfy; 
hime bodies of cavalry, with horses 
sa(rd]ed, and the bridles over the arms 
of the cavaliers, stood in all the square’s. 
These preparations averted the dangers 
which the Ministers had so impni- 
dently invoked; and the fete passed 
over without any bt^er result but a 
great impulse to the revolutionary pas- 
sions in the minds ‘of the people, and 
an increased dread of their revival in 
that of the King. 

24. These alternate encouragements 
to the Republican and lmpei*ial pas- 
sions again roused in the breasts of 
Louis iTapoleon and his partisans the 
hope that the time had now come when 
their projects mi^t, with almost a 
certainty of success, be carried into 
execution. A few days, accordingly, 
after the termination of the fdtes m 
Paris, the young Prince embarked in 
London on bo^ the steamer Edin- 
burgh, accompanied by fo^ of his 
comrades and attendants. He had pre- 
pared ft procliination, in which, allud- 
ing to the removal of the bones of 
Napoleon to France, he declared that it 
was regenerated France alone that was 
worthy to receive them. French- 
men,” said he, '*the ashes of the Em- 
peror should not come but into uegen- 
eiuted France. The manes of a 
man should not be insulted by impure 
and hypocritical homage. Glo^ and 
lilUrty should stand erect beside the 
cofiln bf Napoleon, The traitoi^must 
disappear from the land. Banished 
Ibmi my country, 1 should not have 
complained had 1 been the only un* 
tortunste; but the glory and honour 
of the country were exiled With me. 
Frenchmen 1 we will re-enter it toge- 
thei'i To-day, as three yew# ago; I 
come t?o devbte myself to th# popular 
cause. ^ If chance eanaed me to till at 
Stifusbom^ an Alsatian proved 


» of the coon, 
honour of I ' 
Tie as th 

aI 

found 
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at hand was^ 
carriage 
one T?as iiyjj 
on looking/ 
eawaman^ 
lions which I; 


^iiiscalcnlated the feel- 
When one enjoys 
|5g at the head of such 
* French, there is a cer- 

„ . . ? present l^ere is nothing 

He ypi ijj Prance hut violence on 
and licence on the other. I 
in surrounding myself with the 
most eminent in the country without 
exception, and in supporting the in- 
terests and wishes of the masses, to 
fdrm an imperishable edihee. 1 wish 
to give to trance true alliances, a solid 
peace, and not to cast it into the perils 
of a geneml war. Frenchmen ! I see 
before a biilliant future for the 
countiy. I feel behind me the shade 
of the Emperor, which impels me for- 
ward. 1 will not stop tin 1 have re - 1 
gained the sword of Austerlitz, and; 
^ replaced the nations under our stand- 1 
ards, the people in its rights. Vive k : 
France ! ” 


25. Solitarv in thought, taciturn in 
habit, Louis Napoleon had communi- 
cated with no one vdien he pknned this 
audacious enterprise; he took counsel 
of himself and his own intrepidi^, and 
trusted in his star alone. He was 
accompanied b^ General Montholon, 
Colonds Parquin and Vaudrey, and 
thirty-six other inferior ofiicers. Dur- 
ing the imyage the young Prince, like 
his uncle in the voyage from Elba, 
frequently harangued his followers ; he 
wore a greatcoat and boots similar to 
the Emperor's, and held his sword in 
his hsm^ At one in the morning of the 
6th August, the steamboat approached 
the little harbour of Viraoroux, and the 
whole party, numbering in all sixty 
persons, soon after dKsembarked on 
the san^ A proclamation was imme- 
diately placarded, which bore ; »he 
dymibty of tlie Bourbons of Orleans 
has ceased to reign; the French people 
have regained their rights; the tro^ 
are absolved from their oaths of fide- 
lity ; the Chamber of Peers and Depu- 
ties is dissolved. A national congress 
sball be assembled on the ardval of 
Prince Napoleon at Paris: M. Thiers^ 
Presidmt ^ the Comity is fwmed Pre~ 
sident cf (he Premisiimed Oimrimmt 
Harslial Clausel is appointed com- 


mander-in-chief of the troops at Paris ; 
General Pajol retains the command of 
the first military division ; all the chiefs 
of corps who shall tnot immediately 
yield obedience to these commands 
shall be dismissed. All the officers 
and sub-officers who shall cnergeticallj^ 
demonstrate their sympathy with the 
national cause, shall receive dtizzling 
rewai'ds. Vive la France !” In addi- 
tion to this proclamation, the party 
were provided with an eagle whicn 
had been trained to fly to tlie top of a 
column ; and when let go at the foot of 
the pillar on the heights of Boulogne, 
flew to tljp top, and spread its wings 
thire. 

26. The omen, however, proved fal- 
lacious, or rather it was premature; 
the imperial eagle was curbed in ijs 
flight on this occasion. Having effected 
their disembarkation without opposi- 
tion, the conspirators dispersed witnout 
difficulty a company of douaniers who 
appeared to obstruct their passage ; and 
having entered Boulogne, they made 
straight for the barracks of tbo 4?d 
regiment, from whom they expected 
supwrt. Everything de^nded on their 
fidelity; had they joined the Imperial- 
ists, the whole garrison would have fol- 
lowed the example, and it was all over 
with the ^vemiuent of Louis Philippe. 
Already tne guard at the gate mani- 
fested symi)toms of vacillation at the 
announcement of Louis Napoleon, and 
a few seconds more would have led to a 


revolt, when Captain Pm'^zellier, having 
come up in haste to toe spot, bad in- 
fluence enough with his men to retain 
them in tlieir alBgiance. 1 n the scuffie 
Prince Louis drew his pistol and shot 
a grenadier. Finding, however, that 
the military wore not to be sl^tken in 
their allegiance, the band retired, still 
in good order, from the barracks, and 
marched towards the upper part of the 
town in hones of rousing the citizens 
to join in tne enterprise. They found 
the gates, Kowever, closed against them ; 
and being unable to force them open 
with stroke of the hatchet, they were 
obliged to retire, and took post aroimd 
the column, on the summit of wm^ 
riheydisplayed the tricolor flag. Driven 
from thence, they made for theit boa^ 
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on the beach. They Trere pursued, betwixt you and mo ; jgets betoki 
however, and made prisoners without believe that I am doo^eady thebi 
further bloodshed; and so terminated 
the second attemjd of Prince Louis to 
regain the Imperial throne. 

27. Taught by experience, the French 
Government did not again repeat the 
folly of a trial of the conspirators by 
jury, or simply banishing Prince Louis 
from France, leaving him to prosecute 
' * " ‘ IS else\?here. He was brought 


his desig 


the House of Peers with his fol- 
lowers, in October, and after a short 
triah sentenced to imprisonment for 
life in a fortress within the kingdom, 
while his associates were ccjpdemned, 
some to transportation, others to im- 
prisonment for very long periods. As 
they were all convicted on the clearest 
evidence of an attempt to overturn the^ 
Government by open force, and thm 
was the second occasion on which 
Prince Louis had made the attempt, 
these sentences must be regarded as 
extremely moderate, and such as re- 
flected no small lustre on the humane 
adtninistration of Louis Philippe. 
Prince Louis was soon after conduct- 
ed to Ham, where he was confined In 
the same apartments which had for- 
merly been occupied by Prince Poli- 
gnac. Ho abated nothing of his in- 
trepid hearing before the Chamber of 
Peers, and had the miu^imity to 
take upon himself the wnole responsi- 
bility of the enterprise. “ 1 had no 
accomplices," said ne; alone 1 con- 
ceived the enterprise : no one was ac- 
quainted eithe#with my desims, my 
hopes, or my resources. If i am to 
blame towaw any, inis to my own 
friends ; yet 1 trust they will not ac- 
cuse me of having li^tly compromised 
courage ^d devotion such as theim. 
They wul understand the; motives 
which have not permitted mo to re- 
veal even to them th^ qf (ha 
rmm I Mi ta Aqpe /or I 

represent boforeyom geatlemeii,a|dn- 
ciple,acauso*Momst Thfpi^ciple 
is that of the sovereignty of the pe«h 
pie, the cause, ^ riia| of the Empimi 
the defeat i# Wste^lool You Mve' 
;tim%[nsed the iprincMe ; jmu ' 
^ iseiwM the osnse; tben^at, you would i 
them iiS Jiq dis^id 


pCXllUbV U1 tuo UCiei 

28. The next six ye»vious 
were spent by Prince lirognostit 
seclusion, conversing oni^reparal 
with the illustrious of foninpiei 
Sqch converse is more streng^^ 
to the mind than intercourse with ^ 
living, who are generally pigmies com< 
pared to the giants of time ; and 
many a man who has ultimately risen 
to greatness, has traced it to the fof- 
tunato calamities which for a season 
chained him to thought and study and 
refiection. Prince Louis was no ex- 
ception to this rule ; |nd mhch of the 
splendour of his future caiw may he 
traced to an event which, for the pre- 
sent, seemed to have altogether blast- 
ed his hopes. Kor was he without 
encouragement even at the moment 
from the most eminent men of his 
time. Bdranger wrote to him in pri- 
son, “ May you one day, Prince, be in 
a situation to consecrate to our com- 
mon country the fngt of the experience 
you have acquired, and will yet ob- 
tain." And Chateaub^and, ever the 
first to show respect to courage in mis- 
fortune, wrote to him on 16th June 
1844 : Prince, in the midst of your 
misfortunes, you have studied with as 
much Ba 0 Bcity as force the causes of a 
Revolution wmch, in modem Europe 
has opened the career of royal calami- 
ties. Your love of liberty, your cour- 
age and your sufierings, would give 
you every claim to my support, if, to 
be worthy of your esteem, 1 did not 
feel that! ought to remain falthM to 
the mi^ 0 rtiix& of Henty^ Vi as 1 am 

29. ^u^er of^e murderous at- 
tempts which bad so often diisfgrtoed 
France of latd years occurred ins this 
autumn, and retealed the intensity of 
the {Imatical pardons which burned 
under the ^arently sinooth mc&oe 
of sociei^* On the 17th October, as 
tbe IHng was coming &om St Cloud to 
asriit at a ^uncll of his Hinietm at 
the of the Plaoe Louis XY., just 
wbeh fie bad lowered the sa^ca lbe 
window of his Carriage to s^ute the, 
guard, the discharge of a dose 
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at hand wag. suddenly heaid, and the 
carriage filled with smoke. Ho 
one was iiyiireAby the discharge^ and 
on looking ^t oi the window the King 
saw a man douching behind one of the 
lions which decorate that suTOib Place. 
He was immediately arrested, with tha 
smoking carbine still in his hand, and 
conducted to the nearest police-oflSce. 
His first words were, “Cursed car- 
bine! 1 took a good aim, but it was 
too strongly charged.” Being inter- 
togated by the prefect, the following 
st^go answers were made by him to 
the mterroratOries : “What is your 
name ? Marins Edouard Parm^s. 
What is* your a^? — Forty -three. 
Where were yfti horn?— At Marseil- 
les. What is your profession!? — A 
consmrator. That is not a profession. 
— Well, put down I live by my labour. 
What induced you to commit so odious 
a crime, —have you any accomplices ? 
— I have no accomplices : my motive 
was to slay the greatest tywt of an- 
cient or modem times. Po you not 
repent of having conceived and exe- 
cuted so abominame a crime?— I re- 
pent only of i^ot having succeeded in 
It. Have you long entertained the 
design of murdering the King?— Only 
an hour before 1 put it in execution.’' 
It is easy to see here tha inflnence of 
the secret societies and revohitionaiy 
publications which had come to^exer- 
cise so fatal an influence on the minds 
of the working classes, in which the 
Hlling of a king was represented as 
the highest of the civic virtues. Not- 
withstanding his being caught in the 
fact, and the Kina having narrowly 
escaped with his life, the humanity of 
the sovereign prevailed over the re - 1 
presentations of his CouncB, and Par- 
ing, after being convicted beforofithe 
ChaiEnber of Peers, was sentenced only 
to imm^nment for life. 

80. The frigate B^eponle) despatch- 
ed to receive the remains of Kapoleon, 
made a good passage, and arrived in 
s^ty at ^ Hetena. The officers in- 
trust with the melanoholy duty were 
received with the utmost respect by the 
l^glieh garrison, and every prepay 
riou was made to give due smemnlty* 
to the disintermeot of the Emperoirs 


remaina The solitary tomb under the 
willow-tree was opened, the winding- 
sheet rolled back with pious care, and 
the features of the^ immortal hero ex- 
posed to the view of the entranced 
spectators. So perfectly had the body 
been embalmed that the features were 
undecayed, the countenance serene, 
even a smile on the lips, and his dress 
the same, since immortalised in statu- 
ary, as when he stood on the fields of 
Austerlitz or Jena. Borne first on a 
magnificent hearse, and then down to 
the harbour on the shoulders of Brit- 
ish grenadiers, amidst the discharge 
of a^leiT from the vessels, batteries, 
md all ^rts of the island, the body 
was lowered into the French frigate, 
and England nobly, and in a right 
spirit, parted with tne moudest troimy 
of her national glory. The Bellepofile 
had a favourable voyage home, and 
reached Havre in safety in the begin- 
ning of Pecember. The interment 
was fixed for the 15th of the same 
month— not at St Penis^ amidst her 
ancient sovereigns, bnt in the Chutch 
of the Invalides, beside the graves of 
Tureime, Vaubsm, Lannes, and the 
paladins of France ; and every prepa- 
ration was made for giving the utmost 
magnificence to the absorbing spec- 
tacle. 

31. lilbthing could exceed the en- 
thusiasm and excitement which pre- 
vailed in Paris when the day fixed for 
the august ceremony arrived. The 
weather was favourable; the sim shone 
forth in tmclouded brilliancy, hut a 
piercing wind from the north blew 
with such soiferity that several per- 
sons perished of cold as they were 
waiting for the foneral procession. 
Early on the morning of yie ISth, 
the coffin, which had been brought by 
the Seine to Courbevoie the preced- 
ing everSng, was placed on a jpgantio 
frineral-car, and at ten it began its 
march, ^ attended by an immense and 
splenmd military escort, and amidst a 
crowd of six hundred thousand 
tators. So dense was the throng tlutt 
it was half-past one when the proces- 
sion reachea the Plaosde la GoncMe, 
from whence it passed by the bridge of 
the same name to the Ghumh of the 
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InvalidoSy where it was received hv tobeheardthroughout all the legions: 
the King, the whole royal flmnily, with the Ministry stands reprov^ ; nothing 
the Arohbi^op and all the clcrg}^ of remains for it but to ^e m its resig- 
Paris. “Sire 1 ** said the Prince de nation.’* Such, in tne wMs of its 
Joinville, who approached at the head ablest supporters, was dem^ratic gov- 
of the coffin, “1 present to you the emment, represented as th>jf perfcctiou 
body of the Emperor Napoleon.” of human reason, the only secure foun- 
“ General BertrancI,” said the King, dation for general regeneration! — a 
“I command you to place the sword government dependent entirely on po- 
of the Emperor on his coffin.” When pular favour, expressed by a vociferoift 
this was done, he said, “General Gour- mob of ignorant and impassioned men 
gaud, place the liat of the Emperor on chanting popular airs m the streets, 
his coffin.” This also was done, and with ba3''ouet8 in their hands ! • 

the King having withdrawn, the coffin 33. But the French Government at 
was placed on a magnificent altar in this period was engaged in a more 
the centre of the church, the funeral arduous undertaking than^even its 
service was performed with tlte utnx^ maintenance ^inst the fickle caprices 
solemnity, and the Dies Ires chanted of tlie Parisian multitude. It was 
with iue^ressible effect by a thousand threatened with a European war; 
voices. Finally, the coffin, amidst en- preparations wei*e making for defend- 
tittncing melody, was lowered into the 'ing the national independence, even 
grave, when every oje in the vast as- in its last stronghold, the streets of 
semblage was wet with tears, and the the capital The pro^ss of events in 
bones of Napoleon “ finally reposed on the East, conpled with the disposition, 
the banks of the Seine, amidst the at once warlike and democratic, of M. 
people whom he had loved so well ” Thiers, had brought on a crisis in the 
Such was the excitement pro- Levant, from which it seemed impos- 
duced by this heart-stirring spectacle siblo to find an exft except by draw- 
that it seriously shook the Govern- ing the sword. That minister, equally 
ment, and revealed the depth of the enamoured of the Impe&al as the Re- 
abyss on the edge of which they stood volutionary spirit, saw in the distract- 
whon Prince Louis made his descent ed state of Turkey after the battle of 
at Boulogne. Not only in the count- Nezib, already recounted, a fair oppor- 
less mulntiides which issued from the tniiity for regaining the French mflu- 
faubouigs, but in some battalions of ence m the Levant, and realising, by 
the National Guard, were heard the pacific means, the dream of Napoleon 
cries of “ Vive I’Empereur !” No one for the pennanettt establishment of 
exclaimed “ Vive le Roi.” One only French power in Egypt. By support- 
thought, the reiBollections of the Em- ing Mehemet All, its rebellions pasha, 
pire, absorbed every mind. With agidnst the Sultan, he hoped to bind 
these cries were mingled others of irrevocably to the interests of 
more sinister moment lor the present France, and thus achieve by the pen 
times, as “ A bas 2es Ministres da what the Empei^r had failed in effect* 
r^traag^ 1 ” “ Vive M. Thiers I ” ing by the sword. Great would be 
“ Mort a TEurope i” The “ Marseil* thet^^lat which such an achievement 
laise” and the ^ Parisienne” were vo* womd give to Erenoh diplomacy ;^nd 
ciferously sung in eve^ stveet, the it wag the more attractive to the 
whole multitude joining in the chorus. French minist^ that it promised to 
These demonstrations of public feeling avenge the cause of Kapmeon on the 
were esgerly adopted and canunented ve^ xheatre of his former defeat, and 
on next day in iihe Opposition jour- to mterrupt the communication of 
nals, and utmi them acquired an im- English with India by that veiy route 
pertance in the of other natinnsi whmh steam uavigarion has again ren- 

JjaiShwh they scarcely of them- dered the chief line of tranm to the 

wyes entitled^ “ !|%te ^ opIMou qf of the Oangea 

” ssid th^, f < has catssed itself H The views of the British Govern* 
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ment, wMch were shared with those of existing difficulties, not to create new 
Austria, Kussia, and Prussia on this ones.** 

subject, were justly stated by M. Gui- 35. On the other hand, the vie'U’s 
zot, the Frendh ambassador in Lon- of M. Thiers, who, howeyer much in- 
don, to H. Thiers, on the 15th April clined in secret to espouse the cause of 
1840. **The British Government,*' the Pasha, was yet fearful to commit 
said this ssg^ious statesman, ‘*Con- himself o^nly with Europe, and break 
ceives it has in the East two interests, with the English alliance, were unfold- 
unequal, without doubt, but which ed in his answer to M. Guizot of 25th 
have both got possession of it. The April. ** Limit yourself to acknow- 
one is terror of the Russians at Con- led^g the reception of the note pro- 
stantinople ; the other, of the French poam^ a conference, but avoid saying 
^t Alexandria. It would willingly anytmng which may seem to imply 
prevent at Constantinople, by tiie a recognition of its necessity. Say 
force of the Government, or by the re- that the French Cabinet regaiuB such 
gular intervention of Europe, the pre- a step as calculated to complicate, 
sence of Jtussia, and at the same time mther tUhn unravel, the affiairs of the 
weaken the Pa^a, lest he should be- East. Avoid expressing any general 
come too important a power in the opinion; coniine yourself to umited 
Mediterranean. It Hatters itself it has and detached mints. I dp not wish 
attained, by its present policy, this to tie my hands; I have had enoii^h 
double object; for Russia appears dis- of the collective note of last year. 1 
jposed to abandon, or at least to ad- cannot bring mjrself to conceive meas- 
herpratensions iniheEast, and ures against Mehemet Ali, which is 
even her maims to an exclusive pro- the point to which the four powers aro 
tectorate, and as much inclined as evidently driving. At the same time, 
England to weaken the Pasha. Prussia I am not entitled to prevent other 
adheres to that ^ew. England sees powers from following their own in- 
in these dispositions not an embarrass- cllnations, and 1 shtdl opmse no ob- 
ment, but a "precious opportunity to stacles to their doing so, as long as the 
seize. Kevertheless, a double set of interest and honour of France are not 
apprehensions have seized upon her. wounded. But the project of having 
On the one hand, she fears that, by a recourse to violence against Mehemet 
sudden attack, the new government at Ali appeirs to me chimerical ; in the 
Constantinople may compelled to Hrst mace, because his power is more 

seek for saitety in the protectibn of solidly established than .is generally 
Russia ; on the other, that the alliance supposed ; and in the second, because 
with France, to which she, with rea- England alone is in a situation to 
son, attaches so much value, may be employ these coercives measures, and 
distorbed, or even broken, by the di- the risk of doing so would more tlmn 
verging views of the two powers on the compensate t\m advantage. At the 
Eastern question. These two const- same time, 1 am not irrevocably wed- 
derations hold her ip suspense, and ded to my opinions ; and if you per- 
may even lead her to make some con- ceive that they think otherwise in 
cessions to France, in Egypt, to a^id London, make remonstrances, and if 
complications wMch may threaten the no attention is paid to them, you will 
IVemsh alliance. To what point wiil receive fmm me farther orders/* 
this disposition to concession go ? It 86. Whatever may have been the 
is impossible at present to say Tiowfar anxiety of M. Thiers to preserve the 
it m^ be carried, or how it may be staM qimgystem, the measures of tha : 
modined, by ulterior combinations; allied pow^ rendered it impossible to 
but these dispositions appear to me maintun it much longer, and drove 
sufficient^ pronounced and advanced matters to a crisis. The terms of the 
to indicate & the French Government treater of l^th July h%ve been alretdy 
that it shoidd appl^ itself to remove l^mentioned, signed by the represehta- 
ypii. V. , 
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tives ofthe font allied powensi whereby of Eixrope. la these 
it was agreed that iatiiiaation shoxild nothing lemaiaed to the four powers 
be made to Mdiemet that if he but either to abandoxmto chaace the 
evacuated Syria and Caadia in ten Inture of the great afiairs which they 
days, he ^b^ld hive his puhalic of were called on to adjost, to manifest 
— t in hereditary ri^t, and that of thus their impotence, and leave Europe 
j with the fortress of St Jean exposed to constantly increasing has- 
d'^Acre, for life ; hut if these offers aros, or to advance in their own lino, 
were not acceded to, and the neces- without the co-operation of Franco, 
sary ordero not given in that time, and of themselves effect the jjaciffcas 
the offer of the liferent of the pa^io tion of the Levant Placed in that 
of Acre c^ould be withdrawn* This alternative, and profenndly convinced 
treatywas concluded bythe four powers of the necessity of a prompt decisioit 
aXom^ without the concurrence of to adjust the many important interests 
France, so that the latter power found now at stake, they have considered it 
herself in a manner excluded &om the their duty to ado|>t the latter altema- 
European family. The coidmnni(% tive. They have, in consequ^oe, con- 
tion of the treaty, however, which was eluded a convention w^ the Sultan, 
made on the 18^ July, was accom- in virtue of which the complications 
panied with every expression which in the Levant will, they teust, be sat- 
cotLld soften the irritation likely to be isfectorily adjusted. In signing that 
experienced at the Court of the Tuil- convention, the four powers have felt 
eries from tiiis circumstance. the deepest regret at finding them- 

87. **The French Government,** selves momentarily separate from 
said the memorandnm communicating France in an affair so essentially Euro- 
the treaty, '^hasroceived during the pean. They indulge the hope that 
whole course of the negotiations, which their separation from France, on that 
began in the autumn of last year, the subject, will be of slSoit duration ; and 
most incontestable proofs of the desire that it will in no deg^ disturb the 
of the courts of Austria^ Great Britain, sincere friend^ip which they so ar- 
Priissia^ and Russia, to snive at an dently desire to maintain with that 
accord with the French Government power.*’ 

in regard to the arrangements neces- 88. Notwithstanding the delicate 
sary lor the pacification of th# Levant manner in which this unwelcome in- 
France may appreciate, from that cir- telligence was ^n veyed to the French 
cumstanoe, the importoce which the Qoveriiment, there was enough in it 
courts attach to the moral effect likely to awaken the jealousy of the Govem- 
to be produced by the harmony and ment and rouse the muhiions of Ihe 
combined actioioof the five powers in people. H. Thfers had expected the 
an affair attended with such grave con- immediate sdgnatare of a treaty be- 
sequenoes. The femr nswem have pevr tween the Sultan and the Pasha, which 
ceived wi& regret that thmr efforts to should have their differences 

attain this end have been unsucoess- according to ideas \ great Ihere- 
fol; apd^thoughf recently, they have fore was nis indi^tion wh«u he found 
proposed to Fremce to unite with them that he had be& anticipated by the 
for the execution of an arrangement allied poweiu, and that the affaim 
between the Sultan and Mohamet All, the Levant were to be adjusted by the 
based on the viewB which the !Frenoh coalesced powers alone without the 
amhaasador Imposed in the end of concnnenca of France, and in direct 
year, the Gov^maut of j^rancs hsi opposition to its wishes. The )^blio 
not thought fit to accfide to that com- unaniUmdsly shared these senth^ta. 
binatiotu It has annexed to its co- , The Frcuieh felt themsalves woande<i 
(meratiou with the other jpowei% coU** lu their imriomd honour, ahd« more 
imane which tl^f^i^gardcdas inoon-* ammre than any ppopfe m Europe 
with ;the Ind^Mdenoe of they immediately 

Ottomn en^^ tooh nre. The c^was univeM m 
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immediate and great prepaxationa for 1 
war, in order to prevent the ratifica- 
tion of the tftaty. ** It ia not yet 
ratified,” it was said: “the cabinets 
■will recoil from a step so injurious to 
French influence ; to prevent the rati- 
fication of the treaty, we must arm on 
a gigantic scale. \^en Europe sees 
France determined on a national war, 
ft will hesitate before adopting a re- 
pressive system, founded on the ignor- 
ing of its influence.” These senti- 
ments were loudly re-echoed by the 
public pressL Not only the revolu- 
tionary Journals, but the Royalist and 
Legitimist, called out aloud for war. 
The iVofiona^^indulged in the most 
menacing eicpressions ; and even the 
Journal dea J>Sdals, understood to ex- 
press the sentiments of the Tuileries, 
so far from restraining, loudly ap- 
plauded the warlike enthusiasm, and 
in an especial manner direct^ it 
against England. 

89. A soldier who had fought at 
Jemappes, a soverei^ who had acted 
at Antwerp, Loui| I%ilippe was sensi- 
tively alive to the national honour, 
and deemed Qo sacrifices too groat or 
dangers too serious to protect it from 
insmt He cordially acquiesced, ac- 
cordingly, in the vigorous measures 
propo^ by M. Thiers, and nnani- 
inouidy*adopted by the Cabinet. It 
was immeduitely dotdhnined— 4. To 
raise the army to the war establish- 
ment jof 400,000 men, in anticipation 
of a serious Continental as well os 
maritime contest; 2. To adopt a jp:eat 
system of fortifications around Paris, 
so as to eschew the dangers which had 
proved so fatal in 1814 and ISlfl; 
8. To augment laxgeiy the fleet in the 
Med^rranean, so as to enable the 
French navy to act with effect lb. a 
Eurapean conflict ; and, 4. To open 
an extiaordinaiy credit of 100,000,000 
fVancs (£4,000,000), authorised by a 
mere royal ordonnance on the rospon- 
sibiUty of Ministers. These were very 
bold n^ps, and in another state of the 
public mind might have caused no 
snwll danger to the Ministers who re- 
command^ them* But in the present 
excited state of public feeling, and in 
a matter iu which the honour of France 


was involved, no danger was to be ap- 
prehended from the adoption of any 
warlike measures, how decided soever. 

40. A great difference of opinion, 
however, soon arose as to the 9nocle in 
which the fortification of Paris was 
to be carried into effect. The King, 
with the coneniTonce of the Cabinet, 
inclined to the side of /oris Mtachis, 
erected on ell the eminences around 
Paris within half cannon-shot of each 
other, and each a fortress in itself cap- 
able of standing a separate siege. By 
means of this cross fire all access to 
the capital fitim without would be 
renderec^^P^^hle till the forts them- 
ftlves were subdued ; and beyond all 
doubt, if these detached forts had been 
in existence in 1814, the march of tin; 
Allies upon Paris after Napoleon’s 
movement upon St Dizier would have 
terminated in disaster. Tliis plan of 
defence also presented the immense 
advantage of Keeping tlie hon’ors of 
war and the real ^fence of the capita] 
at a distance from its edifices, ^d 
of giving the executive at the head 
of the anny, by the guns of these, 
the entire command of the capital 
without firing a shot in the streets. 
But on this very account the project 
was from the first the object of jealousy 
and oppqpition to the Republican paj^y , 
who had no desire to see the Govern- 
ment in possession of a line of forts 
around the capital, from which they 
might readily reduce any insurrection 

ening^ t^em with the ferrors of a bom- 
bardment, or cutting off their supplies 
of provisions #om tno countiy. For 
these reasons they strongly contended 
for the enceinte emtinue, or entire line 
of fortifications, which th^ hoped, 
without separating the soldiers from 
the citii^a, woula, convert tlie caiji- 
tflj into me huge intrenched camp, in 
which, from the ma^itude ^ their 
numbers, they themselves would have 
the supmonty. The Government, 
however, held out steadily for the forte 
ditaehjs; and, taking advantage of the 
general warlike fervour, commenced 
their construclion, ^i(m was vl^r- 
onsly proceeded with. Their localities 
revved the true idea which h||ll 
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prompted their oonstruction ; for it 
was soon discovei'ed that they would 
be more formidable to an enemy within 
than toUhcnUf and^that by means of 
their conrermn^ fire any insurrection 
in the Ganital might her^ter be easily 
subdued.* 

41. Placed at Paris in the centre of 
‘ the excitement, and, in a manner, in 
the front rank of the conflict, M. 
Thiers was in his element, and beheld 
in the efiervescenoe around him the 
beau idSal of his conception of civil- 
ised society— popular excitement con- 
trolled by miUtaiy force. His pre- 
parations ware on the mosli forini^ 
able scale, and sufficiently provA 
» that his administrative talents were 
fully equal to his oratorical abilities. 
Twelve new regiments were ordered 
to be raised, the artillery put on the 
war establishment, and the battalions 
and squadrons all filled up to their 
war footing. He boasted that in a 
few montlu he would have 400,000 
regular troops under arms, besides 
300,000 movable national guards. 
When he came to details, however, 
M- Thiers encountered many unex- 
pected difficulties, and acquired mel- 
ancholy proof how much the resources 
of France, in all but men, had been 
wasted by the devastation of the Re- 
volution. For artill^ horses he was 
obliged to go to Switzerland, for ca- 
valiy to Germany; the guns for the 
artilleiy could only be augmented by 
recourse to a hqpse in oonnection with 
Russia ; large steamboats recmired to 
be purchased in England. Thus for 
all the matSrkl of liw, both by land 
and sea, France was obliged to have 
recourse to her enemies — a melancholy 
rcflectloi for a cowtry which had once 
sent forth from its own resourcies the 
armies of Louis XIT. and ]{fapoleon, 
ai^d in 1812 had despatched one hun- 

^ Author Is in possessUm of a 'my 
curious map, showlOg the proposed position 
of all the detached forts roundlntris, md the, 
of their jjruas. Those of no less than 
six cms eoeA. in the Mi $t Antoiin att<e 

, the Plam e/lhs 1^ eonsWunt oentce' of 


that tie firsvof adl^d^ gunk i 
, m thk end eohcmilii:^ itixm the4 


dred thousand horses into Russia. But 
it is easily accounted jor, when it is 
recollected that Franceiwas now divid- 
ed among ten millions of landed pro- 
prietors, the great majority of whom, 
so far from being able to feed a horse, 
were barely able to feed themselves. 

42. Farther removed from the cen- 
tre of aritation, and not equally eiy 
amouredas M. Thiers of revolutionary 
excitement and military power, M. 
Guizot was in a situation in London 
to judge more correctly the true statd 
of affairs, and at the same time appre- 
ciate the real anxiety of the British Go- 
vernment to adjust the afllairs of the 
East without coming t^an odtual rup- 
ture with the French Cabinet. While, 
therefoi'e, he officially addressed an 
able memorandum to Lord Palmerston 
on the treaty of 15th July, defending 
the conduct of France in regard to the 
affairs of the Levant,* ho was careful 
to transmit to Paris, by circuitous 
channels, detailed information to the 
King as to the real views of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, and the ease with which 
affairs might be adjusted, and the seri- 
ous dangers of a general war averted. 
These representations fell in too com- 
pletely with the King's own pacific 

^ **L8 France a toiijoars desird, daae Taf- 
faires de rOiieot, mai'cher d'accoM avec la 
Grande Bretagne^’Autriche, la Prusse, et la 
Russia Bile n'a Jamals mue dans sa con- 
duce qae par rintkrdt de la patx. BUe n*a 
Jamals Juge les propositions qui lul ont Cte 
faltes quo d’un point de vne ^6ral, et Ja- 
mals du point de vne de son inUikt portiou- 
lier. Jugeant de ce point de vue, elle a eon- 
aiders comtue mal eongus tons les nrojets qui 
avaiont pour Imt d’arracher do Heh^met All 
par la force des armes les portions de VBmpire 
Turc qu’il occnpe aotnellement. La Pmneo 
ne cToIt pas cela liton pour lo Saltan; eSr on 
tendralt ainsi k Ini donner ce qa*il ne pour- 
xai%Di administrer nl conserver. La Fiance 
s'eN siutout prononc^e centre le pi-ojet dont 
I’adoption devaft entralner reinploi tie la 
force, paitiCeqU'elle ae voyali pas distlnote- 
ment let moyens dont les cinq Puissances 
pouvalent disposer, ^als au surplus, sans 
msister svtt la question que pounalt Dstre 
nattre cetto lueiilerede proo4der k son kgsrd, 
la Franee le d^lare de nouveaui Vaie coh- 
sidkre oomme ]^u r^fl^ehle, couune pen pru- 
dente. hne Oonduite qui constotsra k prendre 
dee reedutions sans moyens dklss exdiniter, 
nu A les exdouter par des moyens bieufHaans 
^ dangereox^'-^iNremoi^Hd^ m 
VicoMyn pALWBBStON pur M; ^laoT, July 
24, me; CAVnwow!, x m 
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views not to meet with a ready- atten- upon the experiment of a conservative 
tion; and hofwas the more inclined cabinet, the oxnnions of M. Guizot 
to attend to tfihm, that unmistakable were equally decided. He thought 
symptoms showed the terror which that the circumstance which most 
had seized upon the moneyed interest powerfully influenced external nations 
in consequence of the prospect of a in their opinion of what was going on 
general war. By an ordonnance of in France, was the over-excitement of 
10th September, M. Thiers had de- the public mind, the distress of ma- 
^lared the necessity for the fortification terial interests, the want of consist- 
of Paris urgent, and opened a credit ency in the conduct of Government, 
of 600,000 francs (£24,000) to be^n of unity in the views of the Cabinet, 
^ them. In ^e midst of these warlike and of the nugority of the Chamber, 
preparations, and while columns of It was by no means impossible, he 
cavaliy and infantiy, with long trains thought, to form a government wliich 
of artillery, were constantly traveisiug should be in harmony with the ma- 
the stre^, the public funds fell seven- ^rity oj^ the Chamber, foreseeing in a 
teen per cen^ in the space of three conservative sense, and with the mis- 
inonths: they sank from 86 on 6th sion to temper the political fever, 
July to 69 on 2d October. These which left no moderation in opinion, 
alanning symptoms, and the general and was evidently hurr 3 ih^ on ilie 
effervescence of the public mind, ex- nation to the moat dreadful catas- 
cited the serious alarm of the King ; trophe. The danger arose from hav- 
and in order to discover if possible a ing, in the compoution of M . Thiers’s 
mode of escaping from the diners C^inet, removed to a distance all the 
with which he was surrounded, in the men of weight in Parliament^ and who 
middle of September he commanded had rendered immense service to 4he 
. M. Guizot to meet him at the Chateau monarchy and the cause of order. 
d’Eu in Normandy. The ambassador 44. These opinions were too con- 
quickly obeyed the summons, endlong sonant to the pacific disposition and 
and anxious conferences took place be- prudent character of the King not to 
tween them, upon which the destinies meet with his entire concurrence ; and 
of Europe depended. he in secret resolved, when an oppor- 

43. ^ouis Philippe was seriously tunity uecuired, to remove a Minister 
desirous to uphold t]}e national dig- from the lead in his councils whose 
nity and independence ; but he had measures were tending so rapidly to 
no iuclindtion to retrograde to the re- embroil him with the whole of £u- 
volutionary fervour of 1880, to which rope. Whether it was that M. Thiers 
the policy of his Prime Minister was divined these views the of the 
liunying him ; and his difficulty wa^ King, or that he himself recoiled from 
that, as matters were situated, he did the prospect encountering the hos- 
not see how he could extricate himself tility of all Europe on the Rhine for 
from the one without compromising the sake of maintaining the influence 
the other. M. Guiifit expounded his of France in Egypt, certain it is that, 
ideas to him on both points with his after this interview in the* Chateau 
wonted clearness and precision. *He d'Eo, the policy of the Cabinet under- 
ob^rved that what was now passing in went a tiptal revolution. Orders were 
England was rather an accident than given to Admiral Lalande to leave the 
a settled policy; that the French alii- mouth of the HoidaneUes, where the 
ance was suspended, not abandoned ; French ^t had lain close to the Brit* 
that by a fev; concessions -on both ish all die summer ; and alter per* 
sides a good understanding might be forming several insignificant evelu* 
restored; and that tJie declamations tions to conceal the real object fu 
of the joumals on either side were view, it made sail for Toulon, idiii'e 
not to Ira taken as a true t^t of the it arrived by the end of October, 
geneial feeling. On the next point,* Meanwhile, riie English fleet, under 
whether it was possible to venture Admirals Stopford and Napier, 
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tered npan the ehoi^t and brilliant on this occasion, for which the latter 
canipamn already recorded, which ter- power was indebted to^e moderation 
minated m the capture of Acre, and of the French sorereim' the diploma- 
. the entire expulsion bf the Egyptians tic ability of Lord Palmerston, and 
from Syria. These events were de- the stren^ of the European alliance, 
cisive. The French had retired &om but hy no means to the magnitude of 
the theatre of conflict, the English its national resources. For such had 
had triumphed in it. In vain H. been the prostration of the British 
Thiers sou^t to conceal his mortid- forces hy sea and land at this periodi 
cation by declaring ** that the French in consequence of the wretched system 
fleet was more at his disposal in the of economy which had been forced up- 
I roads of Toulon than in the seas of on the Government by the reformed^ 
Syria ; and that, by means of the tele- House of Commons, that France had 
graph, he could send it everywhere to fifteen ships of the line in the Levant, 
combat the allied squadrons.'* The while England had only nine; and 
flimsy device deceived no onA Eve^^ while the former had three*«htiBdred 
man in France, so eminentiiy a War- thousand regular soldifrs ready to be 
• like nation, saw that in leaving the marched down to the coasts of the 
Levant, at the very time when hostili- Channel, not twenty thousand men. 
tiC^ were commencing, was the mcst after providing for the necessaiy gar- 
decisive shunning of the conflict In risons, could have been assembled to 
hfs note of 8th October, addressed to meet them on the shores.* 


H. Guizot, he contented himself with 
declaring that France would in no 
event consent to the dethronement of 
Mshemet Ali.*'* This, however, was 
what none of the allied powers de- 
sired ; the expulsion of his lorces from 
Syria, and its restoration to the Porte, 
being tlie abject to which their efforts 
were directed. The crisis therefore 
had now passed in the East; there 
was no longer any subject d conten- 
tion between France and the allied 
lowers. It must be confessed, France 
was content to forego a tempting prize, 
and England avoided a serious danger 
* Les plus clA» inttrtts de rShirope ee 
rattaeboient A la coatmufttlou de Vexlsteuee 


delaTiuquie. GetempheliBnadaiisrabaisse- 
ment, ue pouvalt servlr ragtaudisse- 
ment des fitate voleiiis, au dttntoeiM^ de 


rCqulllbre g^nSraJ ; et sa mfue aunife amanA, 
dans lea poeitiona extatontes dsa gttudes 
PuiasancA, m cbaugemeat jul aumlt modiflA 
raapect do glolie eii^. na Fmnee, et lea 
autiea Puiiaances avec elle^ out al wen eom- 
prie ce rAsultat Aveidiiiel^quede 49gu)ertaf^ 
«6s allida elle a coustatuiuaat etjoyalflnieiit 
tTavainC d to eMiatriNiCtoa dc OMC- 

peique pt^mdAment que leurs |a- 
t^rtta reraectlfl piBMaiit ^ anga^ mla- 
tivenieut k la oonaervittim ou d la mhia de 
ee toyauiue. Mala la paxtto Ifittgmle de 


45. But although the crisis had pass- 
ed for Euroj^ it was by Ho means over 
with the French Minister ; and the 
Vacillation of syst^ which saved the 
world from a general wax, proved fatal 
to the Minister who bad so nearly in- 

* M. Thien wrote, on the Sd October 1S40, 
to M. Oulzot in London: **TheV (England) 
have giatuitotialy sacrificed for a aecondaiy 
interest an alliance whieh haa maintained the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire much more 
effectually than It will be by the*lbreaty of 
ISth July. It wiH be aaid mat France has 
yielded to the wishes of England, and pw- 
ohoaed its aHianee by that aacrifioa 
answer to tUs Is obviooa France, once in 
union witti the views of the allies, wiU have 
made none of thOae essential sacriscea which 
no independent nation should make to an- 
other, bat only that of a way of viewingcer- 
taln questions of boundaries. But they left 
her no choice. They offered to admit her in- 
to an aJliance alre^ farmed. From toat 
momentshe lequliM to Isolate hemel^ mid 
shebasdoneao. But, fkithml to her pacific 
a never eeaSed to counsel mo- 
erafilbntoMClmeltAlL Though aimediUMl 
at liber^ to set, rile w^do aU in her jj^er 


honour,)^ wfil do eymytMi 


IS In tito s^t 
the honesty of 
Greirii Bmrin, 
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duced it. M. Thiers was worse than 
defeated— he«m humiliated ; he had 
not met dean in fair fight— he had 
shunned it. He had lost the oonfi- 
dence of all parties— of the Conserva- 
tives, because he had brought Europe 
to tiie edge of a general war; of the 
Revolutionists, because he had avoided 
4 it. It was no difficult matter, in these 
circumstance^ to effect his downfiiU ; 
and his own impatience and excitable 
^ temperament soon brought about the 
desimd opportunitjr. In the midst of 
his warlike enthusiasm, M. Thiers had 
desired the early convocation of the 
ChmilftB to sanction his great expen- 
diture, and the King had consented to 
i^ in the hope that the pent-np pas- 
sions of the nation might find vent in 
the tribune, and the war of tongues 
supersede that of swords. The Cham- 
bers, accordingly, stood convoked for 
the 6th November. But an insur- 
mountable difficulty arose in regard 
to the terms in which the recent 
events were to be alluded to in the 
speech from tbi throne. M. Thiers 
insisted for menacixm expressioi^ in 
which the fkg of defiance was still to 
be flung in we face of Europe. The 
King thought this was a senseless and 
perilons bravado, which mkht lead to 
the most serious dangers. He refused 
his consent, therefor^ to the insertion 
of the hazmoos paragraph; and the 
consequence was, that M. Thiers re- 
signed with his whole Cabinet, and 
their resignations were at once ac- 
cepted.* 

* The psssage desired by M. Thiers, and 
otdscted to hy the King, wm as follows 
<* An moment ot finlssmt la demihre session, 
un tnUtd a dtd signi enfle la Torie Ottomane, 
I'Anglieterre, rAutrlche^ la Pmsse, et la Bus- 
sie, pour r^ler le difftoeDd surrenu eton^ le 
Bfdj&n et le Vice-rot d*]^ypte. Cet ante im- 
portant, aoempli wm w partUiMion to 
et dsns les vues d^ne poUtlqueh isr 
quelle ^6 n'a point adhtod. pouvut duis 
f extontton amener do dangereuaes consd- 
quea^ Xa Itonee dsVKlt les privoir, et 
Jhw d tows 2e» iohumm. 
Mpnwuveniemeat a pids soui sa responsa- 
bilitd toutto les mesuresqu'autoiiBaleBt lee 
lots stupe jpvesttriVstt sa rituation souvelle. 

eent^itouhaiterstnohre- 
XDtot la pslz^ dtoaeme fidhto 4 la politique 
qua tout avss d*)Uia |i^ p«r 

d^dolatsiuisnjbsiea. ^slonsed'aseuierl’indd- 
p^ksM !tt ds I’Emidrs 


46. The rerignatlon of the Minister 
having been foreseen, and, in fact, pre- 
wured for by the King, there was no 
difficulty in airauging the new Cab- * 
inet. There was no ministerial inter- 
regnum on this, as there had been on 
so many previous occasions, when real 
embarrassment had been experienced. 

To M. Gtdzot, who had been the chief 
instrument in its formation, naturally 
belonged the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Marshal Soult was again pre- 
vailed on to resume the onerous duties 
of President of the Council. The other , 
I offices were so arranged as to show that . 
Lthe DoStrinaires andConservatives had I 
I at length got entire possession of the ! 
^vemment, and that a -cabinet was^ 
lormed on the bams on which the King 
was desirous to conduct it* lar 
the task was easy; but it was by no 
means eq|ua]ly so to conduct the ad- 
ministranon so as to calm the general 
effervescence, without exciting mstrust 
and dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
people. So exciting had been the gon- 

ellc les oroit concUiables avec Texistence du 
Vice-roi d'jESgypte, devena lui-mSme nu des 
Kidmens ndoessedres k la force de cet empire. 
Hals les dvtoemens qul se passaient pour< 
raient amener des consdquenceB plus graves. 
Les mesures prises jusqu’ici pax mon Gouv- 
emement poumient alois ne plus sufflie. 11 
lmportat4 done de les compldter par deimes- 
urti nmvtUut pourlesquelfes le conccursdes 
deux Ghambres dtalt necessaire. J’ai dU Ie» 
oonvoquer. Biles penseront comme med quo 
la France, qui n’a pas dtd lapremldre k llvrer 
le repos dn monoe A la fortune des axuies, 
4oit M tenir priU d oyir, U^r od eZI« croir- 
ait Piguilfkre Surop^mmetimtent menaci. 
J’afme k compter plus que jamais sur votre 
patriotique oonoouis. Vons voulez comwe 
moi quela FhuAe soit forte et grande. Au- 
cun sacrifice ne vous cofiterait pourlul con- 
semr dans le monde le tang qui lul appar- 
tient. BUen’enveutparddcnolr. La France 
est fortement attaobto Ala palx»taais rile ne 
rachCtexalt pas dfna prix mdi^ d’elle; et 
votre Boi, qui a mis sa gloire a la conservet 
au monds, vent lalsser Intact k son fils oe 
dtodt saeif dIndCpendance nationsle qua la 
B(^olQtlon Stongaiie a mis dans scs mains.” 

— OAPxnoum X. 288, S$L 
* Oablnat of 29th O^ber 1640;-rltonihal 
Soult, mmmt of the Council andWarHin- 
■ ‘ U.( — — 


Justice; M. Burim^l, of the Interior; H. 
Baumeqn, of Finanee: AdmW, of 

Martoc; M. Cunin-Onridne^ ofj^mm^; 
IL Teste, of Public works; VlUeimiin, of 
Fnblio instractiom-^fiCoiittotr, October 29, 
1840. m 
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duct and langoage of M. Thiers during 
the last four mouths, and* so mat the 
efiervesceuce produced by the open 
encouragement givep to revolutionary 
ideas, and the gauntlet thrown down 
to all Europe, that it was no easy 
matter to say how the nation was to 
be brought back to the sobriety of ra- 
tional ideasy or taught wisdom with- 
out undergoing the ordeal of suifering. 

47. The Chambers met, pursuant to 
proclamation, on the 5th November. 
The King was received in grave si- 
lence, interrupted only bv some faint 
cheers from the Centre of the Assem- 
bly. **1 have felt,” said bn, “the 
necessity of convoking you before thi 
ordinary tiipe when me Chamber as- 
sembles. The measures which the Em- 

K of Austria, the Queen of Great 
in, the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor of Russia, have adopted in 
concert to reg^te the rektions of the 
Saltan and &e Pasha of llgypt, have 
imposed on me serious duties. 1 have 
the^digni^ of our country as much at 
heart as its security and repose. In 
persevering in that conciliatory and 
pacidc policy, of whick daring six 
years, we have been reaxung the ^its, 
i have put France in a Stuation to 
make face ^^nst any events which 
might arise from the coarse of events 
in the East. The extraordinary cre- 
dits which, with that view, have been 
opened, will be submitted to you ; you 
will appreciate the motives which led 
to them. 1 still indulge the hope that 
the general pea(£ will not be disturb- 
ed. It is necessary to the common 
welfare ci Europe, to tl® prosperity of j 
every nation, to the progress of civil- 
isation. 1 trust to your wisdom to 
enable mt to preserve it, as 1 would 
reckon on your patriotism, if the hon- 
our of l^ce, and the place it occu- 
pies among nations, smmld aeirtand 
from sacrifices. It is with no 
less afiSlefy that, for another reason, 
I hate app^ed io your loyfi dist- 
ance. Imj^nee haanot exiinguished 
Ihe anaitshical passiona tinder what* 
ayer fiwsa they may present theni* 
my tiotemme# in 

Vm ittfiolent gt^mbtees 
' is to myself, 


in the trials which Providence imposes 
upon me, I feel only td 1 owe thanks 
to Heaven for the probation which it 
has accorded to me, and have no duty 
80 great as to prove, by my assiduous 
attention to tbe interests and happi- 
ness of France, my gmtitade for the 
affection with which 1 am at this mo- 
ment surrounded.” t 

48. Great was the anxiety felt upon 
the debate on the Address, which, as 
usual, was an echo of the Speech ; for 
it was felt to be the turning-point of 
French policy, both* externally and in- 
ternally. On it depended not merely 
whether peace was to be presef^red, and 
the dogs of war kept m their leash, 
but wlwther the march of revolution- 
ary ideas was to be stopped, and the 
.nation retained in the unobtrusive 
pa.ths of industry. * * France, ” 
said M. Ihiers, preferred a confer- 
ence at Vienna, and demanded Egypt 
and Syria in hereditary right for the 
Pasha ; while, on the other hand, the 
four coalesced powers insisted that he 
should be confined 4o Egypt Such 
was the state of affairs when the Min- 
istry of let March succeeded to power. 
There was no longer a treaty, but an 
ultimatum, signified to France, and to 
France isolated from Europe. France 
alone was in presence of England, and 
England believed that she must ^el(L 
The Gabinet of 1st March felt that 
France had immense interests in the 
East : on that x>omt they were unani- 
mous ; but the gr^t point was to gain 
time^ for our miHtaiy and naval j»re- 
parations were not complete, 
land in reality was not to be i 
for she would willingly have coalei 
with ns, could shd^ve found a decent 
pretext for doing so; so great was her 
dreatof seeing uie Russians establi^* 
ed at Constantino^. It is true tSst 
France was deriroua of entering into a 
direotand formal engagement tire 
Pasha; but that waa only beeaoae it 
was the only means of exti^tii^ an 
affhlr otharwiae insoluble. 

40. “WopM you know wV tiie 
trsaty of Utir July was nredp&tated, 
mtdsfhjr it was soone &ya boaeeal? 
dll Fmncel It im oeeaqae the 
allies saw in the insitxr^tion^. tim 
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DroBes a means of action which had fore next May ; and in the mean time 
not hitherto psBsentcd itself ; and be- the advice given to the Pasha was, not 
cause they wtslied Admiral Stopford to to pass the Taurus, to defend Syria, 
stop the Turkish fleet, and take the Acre, and Alexandria, but to invoke 
Egyptian, befoie France was aware of the mediation of France ; and if the 
what was going forward. Was not war continued, France, with all its 
this act on unworthy deception after forces, would support him in the foU 
ten years of alliance 1 France felt that lowing spring. 1 accept the responsi- 
affront It is a mistake to say that 1 bility of all I have done : it was by me 
alone felt it, and that I drew my conn- that Mehemet Ali w^as curbed ; it was 
try after me. To do so would have M. Cochelet and M. Walewski who 
been impossible; 1 only followed— I conveyed to him my wishes. Itwasin- 
* could not lead it How many came to dispensable to gain time at that crisis ; 
mo and said, * Support the dimity of and that was the real object of the note 
France, and an entire nation will sup- of 8th October. Such was the policy, 
poit yoff.’ 1 own 1 shared, as every such th% aim of the late Cabinet ; if it 
good Fi^nchiian should, in these sen- % not now to be carried into effect, let 
timents, and 1 wished to follow out those answer for it who have given 
the conduct which they prescribed, different counsels to the sovereign.'* * 
^10 more that I examined the ques- 51. On the other hand, * it was, an- 
tion, the more I reflect on what passed swered by M. Guizot : ** Would you 
in my breast on those terrible days, know the real situation, the ultimatum 
the more strongly 1 felt that if France of the Cabinet of Ist March? I will 
receded on tins occasion, she would tell you in one word : It was war— war 
lose her place among nations. I knew certain and inevitable. Are you will- 
J was about, perhaps, to make Ike blood ing to incur its terrible chances for an 
but the thought accident of diplomacy, the debates of 
always recurred, if France retires, she negotiators ? It is not the stranger 
does so in pussence of Europe — all the whom we would have to combat, if we 
world will know it : the Government, engined in such a contest ; it is the 
the Ghtonbers, are engaged: if she factions in our own bosom who torture 
Tetires, she loses her rant. If that thewordsof the treaty of 16th July, in 
monarchy which our hands *have rear- order tq mnder it the firebrand which 
ed, to the formation of which, during is to set the world in flames. What 
ten years, we have*directed aU our right have they to speak to us of hav- 
effor^— if it is to be found degrading ing dishonouiw France, by accepting 
the country instead of elevating it, 1 peace on any terms ? What rijght have 
can no longer bear the*reproach of hav- they to suppose us less patriotic, or less 
ing bdonged to it. I prefer the ob- disused to take up Ams, if necessary 
seurity of private life. for the national samty or honour? The 

50. ** To go to war immediately on Cabinet of 29lh October is fitted to re- 
account of the treaty, was impossible, assure all minds, to restore commerce, 
The great thing wee to gain time in and all the interests which emanate 
Older to complete our armaments, from peace. Who is there amongst us, • 
which W been sadly neglected dkrlng the fnend of his country, who is not 
the long peace. TWoe it was that desirous to see it emerge &om a crisis 
the late Cabinet proposed to the King so meilkcing to society, and which is 
to raise the army to 639,000 men, and so evidently and fearfully rongug the 
to call into active service 800,000 na- revolutionary passions ? 
tional guards. Groat as these forces 52. '^We are told that France is 
are, they would have proved insuffi- isolated, that die is put to the ban of 
cient if Paris had not been fortified, Europe, that the great powers act in- 
and thence the proposition In do so, dependent of her. Be it so. Who 
ntade not as a complaisant courtier, isolated her? Hotethe allied pb^ers 
but as a tinoere and devoted citizen, wbo s^ed the treaty of 15th Jtuy, but 
We were not in a condition to act be- 1 the Cabinet of let Ma|ih> which 
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toith the Pasha qfMguptf without the 
privity of the other powers^ and which, 
when discoveifid, led to w treaty of 
15th July, lOL Cochelet and Wa- 
lowski, our diplomatic agents in Eg 3 'pt, 
had opened a negotiation with Mehemet 
Ali long before that treaty was signed, 
which wai^ purely a defensive measure 
against an isolated act of aggression on 
our part. That was the real cause of 
the treaty of 15th July. When ohoe 
it was signed, matters looked serious ; 
it was necessary to take precautions, 
and therefore 1 approved of the arma- 
ments, But there was in nality no 
cause for war. There was certainly fl 
difference of views between Pmioe and 
‘ the allied powers on the affoirs of the 
East, which I deplore, but nothing 
more. 

53. ** Whenever a feeling unnsoally 
vrarm is manifested in France, Europe 
believes a revolution is approaching. 
Whenever the powers approach eacn 
other, or act in concert, France sees a 
coition. That is quite natural on 
both sides. None can be surprised at 
it on either ; but men of sei^ who 
have indneneeon public affair^ imould 
judge coolly in such emexgendes. I 
say now to yon as I have often said to 
others, You deceive yourselves we are 
not in reality menaced with the revo- 
lution which you apprehend i and in 
like manner I say to yon. Yon are 
wrong in feeling such alarm for the 
measures of the lulied powers j they are 
defensive merel^; th^ will lead to 
nothing if you do not provoke hostile 
measures. The trsn^eilSth Ju^has' 
undoubtedly placed Aoneo iu a serious 
situatbn; it nas isolated it from Eu- 
rope, andrinduced a coldness between 
it snd its best ai&d surest aEy. That 
is the truth in its foil ejctent; it is 
against that we must be on o^ guaird 
—agalM riuit we must make pr^para* 
tion. SfttyetIhemtaust heaocMB 
measure eveniu ^tmly^foni^^ameas- 
urea. If you amufoe m sttita^ and 

to, 

)ne(wy fo bem 


cutred; you are yourselves the authors 
of the danger: you coippel the forma- 
tion of the coalition whum is the object 
of BO much apprehension.'* 

54. The new Cabinet obtained a de- 
cisive majority on this question; the 
^vision was 247 to 161. More than 
even ty this laigo division against 
him, M. Thiers was damaged by tl|) 
withering accusations brought a^dnst 
him, of haying withheld for several 
d^s the publication of important in- 
teDigence, pt^cularly of the treaty of 
15th July, with a view to speculation 
in the Funds, in the benefit of which 
he laigely participated. M.^hiersin- 
^‘Tiantly repelled these accusations, 

1 there was no proof of their truth ; 
hut the honour or a minister must be 
like that of Oalphnmla— it should not 
even be sosneot^; and men observed 
that no surix stories were afloat when 
Count Mol4 and M. Guizot were at 
the head of aifiiirs. This division put 
the new Kinis^, in the mean time, 
in a secure position, and enabled them 
to cany on with some confidence the 
negotiations with England and the 
northern powers for the adjustment of 
the affairs of tiie East. But as tho 
majority was composed of a coalition 
of many parties, it riiared in the weak- 
ness or idi such confederacifs; and 
Government, dm^ the remainder of 
the session, cautiously abstained frmn 
bringing forward any measure whieh 
might betray the latent seeds of ^ 
solution which w^ implanted in its 
bosom* 

55. In one particular, however, the 
poUey of tim late Cabiuet was ad<m|^ 
with only a partial modification. The 
FOBTiFzoAlioir 0^ Pabis continued 
to be the object of sperial attention 
ftonfiOovenimeut. The commission to 
whom, in when M. Thiers fima 

« Ihe of the eomnlsslen fo ism was 

in these teim»:-T^*QaHl sdt SlevS une mu- 
yeUie 'draaaMfo imm sanDcntee d*im 
^einin de Semde envetomM las 

d'tobMafcien dmfoa- 
ded^avecfoiiSlhod 
^latnoa 

da embuwBe Seshantems qul 
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President of the Cotmcili the inatter 
had been remi||ted, had reported in ^ 
vom of a mizet system, oonsisting of 
an encemte eowHme, with battions and 
a ditch, protected in front by detached 
works upon advantageous eminences, 
intended to keep on the incendia^ 
batteries of the enemy. Marshal Souft 
an person brought the matter before 
the Chamber, and insisted strongly on 
the necessity of the case, whiw ad- 
•mitted of no delay, and for which 
13,000,000 francs had been already 
voted. The entire cost of the proposed 
works he calculated at 140,000,000 
francs ^5,600,000), but he made no 
concealment of his opinion that the in- 
dependence of France might come to 
depend on their completion. M. Thiers 
strongly advocated their necessi^, hat 
supported the enceinte eoMnm in pre- 
ference to the ferts dMackh^ in which 
he was follow^ by the whole Liberal 
and Republican press, which loudly 
declaimed against the latter ^stem as 
nothing more than a circle of bastiles, 
with which it wat proposed to surround 
and overawe the cspitaL The case was 
happily summed up by H. Pag^s do 
I’Axo^ge, who said that tiie one party 
demanded the emei/nU continue in the 
name of nationality, the other the/orto 
dMoMa in name of the monarchy. 

56. Marshal Soult,^ a military point 
of view, argued that a great «ty can 
never be eSectually defended but by 
advanced and detached works, whicn 
may be each capable of sustainmg a 
separate si^ and prevent the enemy 
from appxos^ing so near as to be able 

SpalBse pour ne pouvoir Stre ouvarte qn’aveo 
dostetteriasdasi^; quHsoit^taUisorles 
parties de oette euenmb otilobjaBQin e’enlem 
seutir des basttooa sosoeptlbles d’Mxe smSa 
dlurtillerle, pour la fiaaquer, couvrtr ^ 
faux see appioches, et fairer autaat quo 
poiBlhlela gorge des ouvxages estSrieon, qui 
fonnereut & premia ligne de defense. 

solt oonatmlt en evant et autour de 
cette enceinte, notaminent ^ la live dioitede 
la Seine, sor tons lea polnta las plusfavoiablea 
d la ddfenaa dea onvragesen etaldB aoutenlr 
unsi^etfemdaltlagoige. Leurohiatiera 
d*Slot£ier lea battertea tnoendiidEeB da Ten- 
nemt, de lea dtnaMea positions que 



to set its buildings on fire by shells. 
In confirmation of ^is he cited the 
siege of Genoa in 1799, whom the de- 
fence was conducted by Massena, and 
the utility of advanc^ forts was so 
strongly experienced that the conflict 
to the very last never reached the ac- 
tual walls of the place. To cany the 
liberals along with them, the Govern- 
ment adopted the mixed system recom- 
mended by the commission of 1836; 
but the whole strength of the fortifica- 
tions was thrown by Soult’s advice into 
the external forts, me enceinte continue 
being little m&ro than an expensive 
rnwrailk octroi. This modified pro- 
ject was adopted by the Chamber by a 
majority of 75 — the numbers bemg 
287 to 162 in the Deputies, and in the * 
Peers by 147 to 85. The (lovemmgnt, 

! to assnage the terrors of the Repub- 
! licans, agreed that the detached forts 
were not to be armed without a vote 
of the Chambers, and that the ortilleiy 
destined for that purpose, amnmtmg 
to tfwo thousand puces, should in the 
mean time be deposited at Botches. 
To us, who have seen the defence of 
the Hnes of Torres Tedras and the siejge 
of Sebastopol, there can be no room ror 
doubt that the opinion of the veteran 
Marshal was^ in a military point of 
view, the better founded. Certainly 
an invading army, even of 200,000 
men, could^ve little chance of sub- 
I duing Pari^ if in the principal detach- 
I ed forts wiHi which it is surrounded 
! they found a Malakhoff or a Redan, 
defended by a Todtftben or a Gorts- 
chakoff, 

57. But iifthe middle of these war- 
like undertaking which the exposed 
situation of Pam, so near the north- 
eastern frontier, the most Exposed of* 
the kingdom, without doubt rendered 
necessacy, and the want of which the 
campa^s oi 1814 and 1815 had too 
fatally demonstrated, the st^ of the 
finances became every day mffe alarm- 
ing and M. Hermann, lyith alarming 
statistical accimuy and without 
pointed it out to the Chamber. 


mouthy H. Tbiers had cost the nalhon, 
oi supplementary credits beyond the 
estimated expenditure, no less Jjjfm 
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186,000,000 francs (£7,400,000) and 
the Finance Minister calculate that 
if the same rate of expenditure weie 
to go on for two ^Tcara longer, as the 
late Ministry had intended, the deficit 
would amount to 800,000,000 francs 
(£32,000,000), which could only be 
provided for by a regular loan, the re- 
sources of exchequer bills or other 
temporary ei^edients being entirely 
exhausted. Without doubt this bur- 
den, heavy as it was, would be esteemed 
light 1^ the nation, if it was deemed 
indispensable to the national indepen- 
dence or security. But it was not so 
clear it would be calmly submitted to 
if it arose from the impetuous and waX 
like t^isposition of a single Minister, 
who was content to set the world in 
flames in order to revive the worn-out 
fervour of the Republic, or realise the 
dreams of NaTOleomfor the establish- 
ment of French uiJluence on the banks 
of the Nile. 

68. The Ministry in Franco having 
been changed on the Eastern question, 
thei% was no difSculty experienced by 
the other powers in coming to an ac- 
commodation reading it. By two 
hatti-sherifls addressed by the Sultan 
to Mehemet Ali on the I3th February 
1841, the latter was confirmed in the 
gjovemment of Egypt in h^edii^ 
r^ht, and provisionally in those of 
Ndbia, Darmur, Sennaar, and Kordo- 
fan, and an act of amnesty pnbli^ed 
in favour of such subjects of the Forte 
as had revolted, and should return to 
their allegiance.^ But such was the 
influence of Russia in the conference 
which preceded the fiuaf treaty of the 
18th J^uly 1841, and such the blind- 
ness to the future of the other powers, 
that a daiise was inserted in it bind- 
ing 'tiiem to recognise as part of the 
international law of Europe the most 
important clause of the treaty V Un^ 
AJStmsmEHTAKY Criu^ 

Qxyeml * I84,oao!lboo 

TrSVaox FuMlcs, 7,000,000 

Iflarine, . 10,000,000 

Aehst de Gratos, 0,000,000 

lispiOvtiOi, . 80,000,000 

f ^ moooiOoo 

y-ivv . Or ,^,400,000 

08, mi; x.^887. 


kiar-Skelessi, in which Russia, as the 
price of its assistancsit to the Porto, 
had extorted the cloOing of the Dar- 
danelles against the ships of war of all 
foreign nations. The clause was iu 
these words: ** Their Majesties the 
Emperor of Austria, the King of the 
French, the Queen of Great Britain, 
the King of P^^ia, and the Emperor 
of all the Russias, persuaded that their 
accord offers the surest guarantee for 
the peace of Europe, the (mjectof theii; 
whole solicitude, and being anxious to 
give to the Sultan a public proof of 
%eir respect for the inviolability of 
his rights of sovereignty, as Veil as of 
their desire to confirm4the security of 
his empire, have resolved, on the in- 
vitation of the Sultan, to confirm by a 
solemn act their resolution to conform 
to the ancient rule of the Ottoman 
empire, in virtue of which the passage 
of ^e Straits of the Bosphorus and of 
the Dardanelles is to remain for ever 
closed to the vessels of war of foreigiv 
mdiom, as long as the Porte shall re- 
main at peace. Au4 on his side the 
Sultan declares that he is firmly re- 
solved to maintain in fifture the rule 
followed in time post as the immutable 
law of his empire, by which it is for- 
bidden to the vessels of war of all for- 
eign nations to enter the Straits of the 
Dardanelles andAhe Bosphorus as long 
as the Ottoman rorte shall enjoy peace, 
reserving the right to grant nnnans of 
passage to light vessels of war employ- 
ed in the service of ambassodora of 
friendly powers.” 

59. No doubt can now remain that 
the crisis which this treaty terminated 
was of the most violent kind; and 
that Europe was ifidebted to the firm- 
ness of Louis Philippe, and the wisdom 
of lA Guizot;, fat oeHveranco from a 
war which only would have been 
attended by themosttofbldevastaUon 
and effusion of blood, but would pro- 
bably have terminated Indestroyiimthe 
independeuee of all the states of the 
Contmept England and Fmoe, tha 
onl^ two powers, it was well knowui 
who were capable of coereing the 
iapidly -incieaelng pcwer of Russia, 
litcod mi the edge of a despite coin^ 
diet, in which the powers 
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Tope were again, as in 1813, to have 
lieeu arrayed against Franco, and their 
ai-ms, instead V being united to de- 
fend the liberties of Europe against 
Muscovite aggression, wouldhave been 
turned with fratricidal fury against 
each other. What would have result- 
ed from such a conflict, but a vast and 
most perilous aMitiom to iha power of 
ttiAssiat the state by whose strength 
and ambition the other states of Eu- 
rope are most seriously threatened? 
•Without adopting implicitly the hy- 
perbole of M- Thiers, “ that the war 
would steep in blood ten generations,** 
it may safely be concluded that it 
would Iftive ^ne enough in one gen- 
eration to put in the most imminent 
hazard the liberties of all Europe. The 
**war of opinion,” which Mr Canning 
foresaw, would ^ve been induced by 
M. Thiers; and to what other end 
could that have led but the dividing 
Europe into two factions, which would 
have set not only nation against na- 
tion, but class against class, and could 
have terminated ip, no other result but 
a second subjection of the entire Con- 
tinent eithei^to French domination, 
or the not less withering weight of 
Muscovite oppression? Every outbreak 
of the revolutionary spirit, which M. 
Thiers so strongly evoked, has, dur- 
ing the* last half-century, terminated 
in a vast addition to the rawer of Rus- 
sia ; and it was no wonder it was so, 
for she was the last refuge of the des- 
tine when threatened with revolu- 
tionary devastation. 

60- The treaty of 13th July 1841, 
which first recognised as part of the 
jmblic law of Europe the vast conces- 
sion relative to tlie passage of the Dar- 
danelles and the ^nhorus, extorted 
from the weakness of Turkey bjathe 
strength of Russia in the treaty of 
Unkmr-Skelessi, is one of the most 
curious instances on record in the an- 
nals of mankind of the insensibility of 
even the ablest statesmen to ^e con- 
sequences of their own actions, and 
the danger of bdng directed in public 
m^suves by the memory of the past, 
rather than the anticiration of the fu- 
ture. That both M. Thiers and Lords 
Palmerston were most able statesmen 


is universally known, and has been 
sufficiently proved by subsequent his- 
tory. Both were clear-sighted enough 
to see that it was, by Russia that the 
liberties of Europe were most seriously 
menaced ; and the conduct of both 
afterwai*ds proved that they were fully 
alive to this danger. How, then, did 
these able men, with their eyes open 
to this danger, and at the head of the 
only two nations in the world whose 
union could avert it, act on this crisis? 
They mutually, and as it were by com- 
mon consent, brought the two nations 
to the verge of a desperate war. They 
didmorq; they both, by separate means, 
idopted measures calculated, without 
intending it, to paralyse the strength 
of Turkey, where the onslaught was 
sure to be made. M. Thiers thought 
that the best thing he could do for 
Turkey, as the menaced power, was 
to cut off from it Egypt and Syria ; a 
proceeding much the same as it would 
DO to set about securing the indepen- 
dence of England by cutting off frmn U 
Scotland, and WaJLes; and Loid Pafm- 
erston, having succeeded in bringing 
all Europe into his measures, thought 
he had secured the independence of 
the Ottoman empire by adopting the 
Russian treaty of Unkiar - SkSessi, 
closing ^he Bosphorus and Dardan- 
elles against foreign vessels of war; 
forgetting that Rvasia^ with eighteen 
sail of the line, was already there, and 
that the only result of his diplomatic 
triumph was to leave Constantinople, 
with its fleet de8tro)%d at Navarino, 
unsupported, visd-via of Sebastopol, 
with its iiiipre||nable bastions and four 
thousand pieces of cannon. In a word, 
Lord Palmerston looked to the east 
after the sun had moved round to the 
west. He adopted a system which 
was protective of Turkw when Russia 
had no ^kaiine in the Black Sea, at a 
time when Russia had a great fleet 
there, and the only security el^SInst It 
was to beftfound in opening, dosing, 
the Dardanelles to the fleets of France 
and England.* 

* By the treaty of UnkfAr-SkeleBjll the 
BardanelleB were dosed to the war vesjuds of 
all foreign natioiis except Russia. 8ly that 
of the 18th July 1841 th^ were dosed to^e 
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61, The way in which this extraor- ] 
dinaiy result was brought about is suf* 
iiciently plain. M, Tmers, enamoured 
of revolutionary excitement and im- 1 
perial proiectSi was auxloua to realise 
I^apoleon's favourite design of estab- j 
lismug French influence on the banks 
of the Nile ; and Lord Fahnerston, 
justly dreading the eflects of such an 
acquisition upon the English posses- 
sions in India, to which it was half 
way, ably and skilfully formed an alii- 
anoe of the four European powers to | 
bafiie the des^. In this he was en- 1 
tirely successm; bnt meantime, in 
his anxiety to check the extension of 
French influence in the Levant, 1ft 
forgot the growth of Russia’s power in 
the Black Sea. The Russian diplo-, 
matists skilfully and ea^ly took ad- 
vahtage of this state of things to per- 
suade the European powers formally i 
to recognise that oloung of the Bar- i 
danelles and Bosphoms a^inst foreign 
ships of war which she extort 
from the weakness of Turkey, and to 
glfe the sanction of public law to a 
practice formerly conceded to the Porte 
as a private rights with reference to an 
inland sea of its own, now when, by 
the changes of time, that inland sea 
had been transformed into a Mosco- 
vite lake. Thns did the Sea, 
with the concurrence of all Europe, 
become a Russian lake, and Constan- 
tinople was loft at the mercy of its 
colossal neighbour ! Another proof 

mix veisels of all ^Soieigii naUons, including 
BussiA Had danger threatened Europe ITom 
the presence of a BUsstaiyiqtuidroa in the 
Levant, this would have Mn an Imptnrtant 
difference ■ * *• . . - . 

gerdldno 

not to IceeD Bui 

Oonstanthidple; and this eo|»ld be do^ onhr 
br atipulatiiig fbr the squadronaof the West- 
ern p^en a flee aecesa through the Dar- 
danelles and the Bo^dtorus into the 
Sea !0)e European pityweni had ta^ 

ceded to.DNrkfff the^^t ef Cfosi^lie 

daneWthen the Jdaek Sea waa an inland 

TuikM lake ; but ibeyiM a pasftot right 

to refuse anyiong|w to do ao when, byw 
conquer Bus^ bad atimi^atboth«ou 
iu shores, and UMhed afl^on ItS bosom. 

To make part of % labile Uw of Em^ a 


among the many which contemporary 
histoiy affords, that, situated as the 
world now is, France q^d England can 
never be divided withUut its turning 
to the profit of Russia, and that tne 
real pioneers to the advance of des- 
potism are the outbreaks of demo- 
cracy. 

62, It is sometimes said that, to 
avert this obvious dang^, and eredt 
an effectual harrier against Russian 
aggression in the East, it would have 
been better to have let Ibrahim Pasha* 
advance to Constantinople, and sub- 
stitute tlie vigour of a new for the 
decrepitude of a worn-out fdynasty. 
There does not appear he hny solid 
ground for this opinion. Egyptian 

E conld no more have averted 
h of Muscovite ambition than 
weakness had done. Europe 
at this time was entirely mUtakon on 
t^ subject. It mistooK the transient 
vigour which orgmised and metkodised 
dei^otim had given to Mehemet Ali. 
for the rising strength of a regenerated 
civilisation. Such ji thing is impos- 
sible in the East, and with the Mo- 
hammedan religion. There is no re- 
novation there but that of the sword ; 
no regenexation but the pl^sical one 
arising from the inroad of northern 
conquerors. When you sap|Tinduce 
the regularity of Europe^ administxa- 
tion ppon tne ^>ppre88ion of Asiatic 
government, as was done by the Pasha 
of Emt and the English in India, 
you ^ve for a time a great impulse to 
national strength, because you intro- 
duce a new and far more effective 
'method of extracting their resources 
out of the people. But this is done 
only at the expense oi present discon- 
tent and fotoreiuin; theperfecticmof 
Euripean administration, if not tern* 
perm by tbe establishmeht of Etro- 
pean freedonv instead of a bles^, 
becomes the j^test possible curse to 
hwmanifr- . *rhe tmiveisei insuafreetiou 
of the Bruses^ and other hill laibes, 
i^instlhtahxmPa^proveshoweoon 
that waadigcoyered by the inhabitahta 
Aahk Uinor- The eeqhel of this 
HMxef will Am whether the same 
^litical lesson is hot tar^t by the 
EngM possessbns hi: Indie. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

IKTEfiNAL HISTORY OR imOLAKD, FROM TBS ACCESSION OF SIR R. FEEL IN 
« THE END OF 1S84 TO THE FALL OF HIS MINISTRY IN APRIL 1835. 

1. Unobserved amidst the strife of not, in the gen^ case, of a change 
parties, unmarked by political leaders^ ing or evanescent character, but dui- 
unknown to the dominant multitude, able, if any earthly thing is entitled 
one cause of paramount importance to Ihat appellation in the changing 
and irres^tible force has been, during concerns oi men. Gold, no doubt, 
the fortja years* peace, incessantly act- in some^olitical crises, does change 
ing on the British Empire. The Mtr- value oft^ to a very considerable de- 
TATTONS OF THE CURRENCY, antidpa- gT^ ; but it does so, fri>m its being 
ted before 1819, experienced since that univeirsally currenl^ much less than 
period, furnish the key to the chief any other commodity ; and therefore 
variations in social h^piness which a cnrrency resting on it as a basis 
have been experienced during that seems more secure than any other 
eventihl period They explain the al- which can be hgured. These are the 
temations of feverish ana shortlived principles on which the monetary sys> 
prosperity, and exhausting and long- terns of Great Britain since 1819 liavo 
continued distress, which mvariably been entire^ founded, which, bey(md 
occurred ; they aCoount for the vast the limit of £14,000,000 issuable by 
political changes which ensued, and the Bank of England on securities, 
the entire altmtion in the halance of and about a similar amount by the 
internal power, and in the tendency of private hanks in the empire, requires 
foreign and commercial policy, which the whole circulation to bo based on 
took place during their connnuance. gold, and liable to be expanded or 
Without a constant reference to this con^ctld according as the supplies of 
paramount and irresistible cause, all that metal axe abundant or scanty, 
attempts to e^lain the politick his- And these ideas are in themselves so 
toiy of Great Britain durmg this long plausible, and the evils of an unlimit- 
penod will prove nugatory, and the ed issue of paper had been so forcibly 
most important lessons to be derived illustrated by the F»uch assignats, 
from contemporaiy history will he lost that it is not surprising that they 

2. It has been ahreaijiy explained, commanded gfueral assent, and for 

that as the great ol^ecte of a currency more than one generation entirely 
are to be ad^ucuU q^gd so governed the monetary policy of the 

the greatest possible mistakes which enmire. 9 

can ^ committed in regard to the^* 8* Reflection had, however, in the 
culeitiug me^um, are, to establiw it very outset, revealed to a few sagacious 
on a basis whidi is rither too narrow observesM, what experience and sufTer- 
or liable to flnctuatioiL As gold has ing have now taught to a much wider 
fmsx the earliest times been considered circle, that these views are esasatislly 
as the most precious of metalB, and on erroneoti% and, as ^plied to a dom^ 
tibat accoimt been the great fliedium tic currency intended to sustain in- 
of payment and veMcle of commerce dustry at home, of the most dangerous 
among ihankin^ BO it seems, at flrst tendency. For the purposes of 
si^t> the wisest oouiae to establish transactions, indeed,, whether oltiia. 
tlm currmt^ on timt baai% hecaaae« tions or individuals, it is 
then it rests on a fonndarion which is ’ sable to have a currency i^nsisting 
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eitiier of the jpeions metals, or of 
paper convernble ou demaiid into 
them* because none other will pass 
current in foreign nations. But with 
rega^ to the enrr^cjr which is to be 
retained of home, and conduct the 
commerce of men in internal transac- 
tions) the re^tdrement is just the re- 
verse. The object of such a currency 
is to be adequate and durable, neither 
liable to be unduly accumulated at 
oue time uor extensively withdrawn 
at another. Unless this is the case, 
money will be plentiful on some occa- 
sions, and enconiage speculation by 
the rise of prices and the fj^lity q£ 
getting it ; and scarce on otners, and 
so discourage enterprise, and land in 
ruin the undertakings which itself I 
had set on foot, from the withdrawal | 
of ^he circulating medium, and cou- 1 
sequent faU of prices. The gmatest ! 
social evils which can afflict an Indus- 1 
trious and commercial community are 
induced by a circulating medium for 
iuternal transactions which is liable to 
iluffl;uation, and are capable of being 
avoided by one which is not liable to 
change. 

4. The vei^*' circumstance which ren- 
ders gold and silver ^e best possible 
foundation for the currency vmich is 
to conduct the foreign transitions of 
a country, renders it the worst for that 
which is to sustain its domestic indus- 
try. The reason is obvious ; being 
ways so vmch i/n regyast^ ihsy are the 
first to go away. Being the most co- 
veted and preci<;^ (tf au articles, alike 
abroad and at home, they are univer- 
sally acceptable, and ai» more readily 
received than manufhetures or other 


merchandise in parent of foreiga 
importatitn, or in liquidatlou of for- 
ei^ loans. Henc& whenever a great 
importation of iomm produce takes 
place into such a nation, or any adven* 
titioua cause oceasiona a great export 
of th#%ecious metals, the cnrren(y» 
and with it credit of thwState, Is 
shaken tp its foundatiq^ ^ und^^ 
takings most nec^sa^ am sui- 
W ^ 1 ^ of, 


better to rest it on something of less 
intrinidc worth, and less coveted in 
foreign lands. J 

5. The justice of these principles 
was to a certain extent recognised in 
the monetary system of Sir R, Peel, 
because the Bank of England was per- 
mitted to issue notes to the extent of 
£14,000,000, and the country banks of 
the whole empire of nearly as mucK 
more on securities only, not on bullion. 
But in this regulation, and still more 
in the adherence to it in subsequent* 
times, there were involved two capital 
errors. In the first place, the whole 
currency of the Bank of Enfdand was 
convertible on demanc^ at tike Bank 
into gold, and that of counti^ bankers 
at ^eir several places of issue into 
Bank of Eimland notes, without dis- 
tinguishing between those parts of the 
currenc;^ issued on securities and those 
on bullion. Thus the whole currency 
was made dependent mi the retention of 
goldf although it was not, taken to- 
gether, half Its amonnt ; and anv seri- 
ous attempt to draw^t out would com- 
pel a suspension of cash payments, to he 
averted only by a ruinoipi contraction 
of the Currency. In the second place, 
supposing the limit of £14,000,000 had 
been adequate for the public necessi- 
ties at the time when it was adopted, 
it became inadequate from thd^ growth 
of thq nation aM the increase of mer- 
cantile transactioDs, the first of which 
had increased fifty per cent, the lat- 
ter more than doubled, in thirty years 
after the system was introduced. To 
suppose that because £14,000,000 wak 
leuouj^ at one time, therefore it was 
always to be enough, is the same error 
as to suppose that the measure of a 
b<^ of e^nteeu will do for a man of 
thinly, orthe food which feeds an army 
of forty thouinnd men will 8ufflc«for 
Sevang thousands 

6. ltisthepe<^liareiriiofaityBtem 
of curm^ mainly dependent on the 
retentkm of gold, that it inevttaldy 
tends ntkdnly to fosfor and. inflame 
speciiUtion whien the pmefoua metals 

With* 

shfiwn* 

p^fts becommg nearly, equal 
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to t^e imports by the effect of Ions* the currency, been placed in a posi- 
continued and general suffering) gold tion, for a tiino, of comparative afdii- 
has become pitiful in the coffers of ence and prosperity, tlie consumption 
the Bank, ana consequently its own of every species of merchandise of 
issues, and those of all other banks, course increases &i a similar propor- 
have become fearless fand abundant, tion, and much beyond what, from the 
juices rise, speculation flourishes, great want of a similar cause, takes place at 
undertaking are commenced, and gon- the same time in foreign states. Thence 
cral prosperity for a brief season j)re- a great and growing balance of imports 
%’ails. But in this very prosperity, over exports arises ; and this balanee, 
acting on a system of currency based under the combined influence of free 
on the retention of the precious me* trade and a high state of commercial 
• tals, are involved the seeds of certain credit, has of late years sometimes 
and speedy disaster. The whole com- risen, on paper, to thirty w forty mil- 
inunity, and especially the working Urns a-year.^ A great jiart of this 
classes, paying, by the extension of immen^ balance of course must be 

* ^Exports and Imports in thk vkdeB'Mentioned Years. 



—Porter’s rrogrew (\f the Nation^ 3d edit., p. 356. 

H is irae, the imports here (before 1854) are set down at the q/RciaZ value, there being 
no returns of their Aal value before that year. But that only makes the case stronger ; for, 
mnee 1810, tiie real value of the imports has come greatly to ex<'eed the official value, which 
ia returned at scale of prices fixed in 1697. Tlie principles on which this table has l>eeii 
constructed, and the limitation subject to which its results must be received, wlU bo found 
ftilly explained in the nott to sec. 67, chap, xix., given at page 254 of volume iii. 

The real vaJue of the exports and imports since 1854, with the excess of Imports, and the 
export of bullion, is shown in Uie following table 


Comput^'^Valufl. 


153,389,053 

148,542,850 

172,544,154 

187,844,441 

164,583,832 

179,182.355 

210,680,873 

217.485,024 

225,716,976 

248,980,942 


97,184,726 

95,688,085 

115,826,948 

122,066,107 

116,608,766 

180,411,529 

135,891,227 

125,102,814 

4623,992,264 

146,489,768 


18,686,366 

21,003,215 

23,893,405 

24,108,194 

23,174,023 

25,281,446 

28.630,124 

84,529,684 

42,175,870 

49,485,005 


116,821,092 

116,691,300 

139,220,853 

146.174,801 

139,782,779 

155,602, 

164, 621, Sn 

159,632,498 

166,168,134 

195,974,778 



36,567,961 
26,851,650 
83,321801 
41, 4721084 
25,303,479 
23,489,880 
46,009,522 
57.852,526 
59,548,842 
53,006,169 


22,586,568 
18,828,178 
24,851,797 
83,566,968 
19,628,876 
85,668,803 
25,534,768 
20,811,648 
29,326,191 
V, 544.040 


’SuaittM Abstract, No. xl. pp. 10, 6: 

A consideiing this large excess of imports, it most be borne In mind that a portion of it 
only requires to be liquidated by actual pairments in specie ; for the British and Irish Ex- 


prico nearly-^will be told abroad at a considerably higher rate, to give him a pro^MRid pay 
for freight and Insurance, On the other hand, the importo being computed in the custom^ 
house at the estimated selling pripg of the several artic1to» their value includes the cost of 
freight and insoianee, and a great part of the iniportor^t profit To make the compsrlsoa 
between the exports and Imports fair, therefore, it woulcf be necessary to add to the de- 
clared value of toe exp^ the cost of freight and Insomnoe and toe profit actually cleared 
by the exporter. This eaqnot be done ; but, making every allowance, for It. n is 
that there sttU romalnSf in all ordinary yearn , a wnsideiable belsjKmngainst ttoe ccflKliy, 
witich must be moldated in cash ; and tout tbit tome^ln years in which a bad harvest 
VOL. V, ^ 0 ^ 
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jwid in cash, or bills convertible into 
it* the only universally received me- 
dium of exchange among nations. 
Thence a rapid contraction of the 
currency to check *the dreaded drain 
on the banks for gold, a serious fall of 
prices, a stoppage of mercantile dis- 
counts, u rise of interest and universal 
shako to credit, and suspension of en- 
terprises of every sort, agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial. Tlius 
prosperity, uinler a system of currency 
inainlv dependent on the retention of 
gold, leads to alternations of prosper- 
ity and suircring as inevitably as night 
succeeds day and day night; ^id wlien 
to this is added a drain of gold froi# 
extraneous causes, such as iVar loans, 
• extensive importations of grain owing 
to bad harvests, or the like, there 
imbaediately and necessarily ensues a 
ruinous contmctioi^, of the currency, 
and consequent stoppage of credit, 
and general suiFeriiig. 

„ 7. The way, and the only way, to 
avoid this is perfectly simple, although 
su6h is the combined influence of the 
clear appreciation of tJw subject by a few 
interested parties on the one hand, and 
the ignorance of it by the vast major- 
ity of the suderers under it on the 
other, that an entire generation will 
probably require to be rendered bank- 
rapt, or go to their gi’aves, before the 
subject is generaJJy understood. This 
is to have two oujirenciks in eveiy 


commercial community ; the one con- 
vertible on demand into the precious 
metals, for conducting foreign trans- 

actions ; the other not so convertible, 
to sustain its domestic industry. Tiie 
latter currency should bo open to ex- 
pmmm in proportion to the withdraw- 
ing of the gold, which is the foundation 
of the firsl^ for it is mainly serviceable 
in supplying the vacuum occasioned 
by the periodical abstraction of the 
former. Without doubt this domes- 
tic inconvertible currency must not be* 
issued in too large (piantities ; care 
must be taken that it docs not turn 
into assignats, and extingiiiiih capital 
by lowering the value the currency 
in whi(‘h it may be discharged. But 
iVom tlie abuses of a system no argu- 
ment can be <lrawn against its use. 
Because many drunkards perish by the 
undue use of ardent spirits, it docs not 
follow that they are to be altogether 
proscribed in moderate quantities; be- 
; cause the Esquimaux reel about from 
gorging themselves with wheaten bread , 
it does not follow tl^t a general absti- 
nence from loav^es is to be proclaimed. 

8. The advocates of the present mon- 
etary sj^stem maintain tlmt the high 
rate of interest, amounting sometimiis 
to seven and eight per cent, which al- 
ways ensues on a monetaiy crisis, is in 
reality owing not to any deficiency in 
the circulating' medium, but to tlie 
supply of capital being at times, from 


necessitates laiige purchases of grain abroad, or foreign wars require to be fed by the ex- 
port of guineas— into a formidable dredu upon our metallic resources, and one which, 
{mpoieif o/our eurrenep upon the retemtim often leads to most cala- 

mitous results. 

The remarks of a most aide and impartial writer, of decided ftee< trade pn'nciples, ui)an a 
similar excess of linpo«*ts over exports in the Ifnited States, are so just in themselves, and 
so exaci^ applicable to Uiia countiy at present, tliat the author makes no excuse for quot- 
ing; them. I 

The gwat difference/’ soys 3Hr Porter, " between the value of the imports and that of 
tlie exports during the heater part pf the years, esnnot fail to strike the least careful ex- 
aminer. This arises, in some part fhim the systinn adopted at the custom-house of the 
United States, of valuing merchandise, Iwth imported and exported, according to its aedual 
worth at the time in the place who^ it is landed or shipped. It must be obvioua tlmt, un- 
der this phta, the value of imports must be greater than that of the exports, not only by 
the am^t of the merchant's profit, but also ^ the freight of such part at least ae is ron- 
veyedmwhl^ of the United’ States. . . . Imt excess (of imports over exports) appears 
to have amoUfitetf.iii the three y^rs, 1884, 1838, and 1880, to £28,271,570, or, on the aver- 
age, £7,787*120 annum. Tlie trade with this kingdom alone exhibita an excess of im- 
ports over ospoxtS to the amount of £6,847,040, or, on the average, £2,282,646 per annum; 

* ' meffftoecieeountect 

1. 405^ 406. 



; ai^nnge, to mmoip, being at fbe rate of, not 20, but above 80 per cent upon 

npporiS rnttmUty* , 
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accidental causes, within the demand, of inconvertible notes are issued, it is 
Two facts of universal notoriety and said £5,000,000 of sovereigns will Iw 
vast iniportl(§ce are decisive a^inst driven abroad, and the nation will 
this theoiy. The first is, that in the experience no relief, but merely wit- 
years 1813 and 1814, at the close of a ness the exchange of a metnJlic for u 
war of twenty years’ duration, and the paper currency. The only remedy 
borrowing of £600,000,000 daring its for snch a danger, it is alleged, is the 
continuance, loans of little short of establishment of a system which may 
£40,000,000 in each year were obtain- compel a contraction of credit and of 
cd by Government, the currency of the currency when the exchanges be- 
England being £48,000,000, at £4, 12s. come adverse, and thus bring back 
per cent. The second is, that in 1825 the gold by a diminution of trausac- 
aud 1848, when the interest of money tions and laU of piices. The answer 
was, during the monetary crisis, from to this aipiment, which is so specious, 
eiglit to ten per cent, it was reduced and has been so abl)'' stated that it 
within^a few months to four or five per has c%)ped witli it an entire genera- 
cent, tile capital of the country having tion, is threefold, and the whole 
been diminished instead of being in- merits of the question are involved in 
creased in the interim by the crash — their consideration. * 

in the first case, by the accidental dis- 10. In the first place, if tjie gold can 
covery and issuing of £2,000,000 of only be retained, when exchange be- 
<dd notes by the Bank of England ; in come adverse, hy strangling industry, 
the second, by a letter from the Prime starving the country, and so lowering 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exche- the prices of the produce of every 
quer, aiuoimting to a suspension of species of industry, rcwicrfy is 
cash payments. These instances de- i3mn the disease. Gold is a ve^ good 
cisively prove yiat the extremely high thing, and necessary for foreiglh ex- 
rate of interest which always ensues changes, but it. is not worth pur- 
in a monetary crisis, and is attended chasing by the ruin of the country, 
with efiects so distressing, is in no de- In eveiy one of the great monetary 
gi'ee owing to any deficiency of capital crises which have occurred every five 
in proportion to the demand, but solely or six years during the last thirty, 
to the monetary laws, which render from | hundred to a hundred and fifty 
bankers and money-lenders reluctant millions sterling have been destroyed, 
to lend from dreaef of being^mmedi- Is the retention of gold worth pur- 
ately compelled to exchange the sums chasing at such a price? What is the; 
in which their loans are issued for gold, use of it, if it can only be retained by 
which is every day slipping out of their making the capitalists rich and all 
hands. other dasses poor ?* In the next place, 

9. It is confidently maintained by the experience of Great Britain, dur- 
tlie gold party, and has been argued ing the I^nch war, demonstrates 
with much ability by their acknow- that, by means of an adequate paper 
lodged head, Low Overstone, that no curiincy, duly guarded against excess, 
lasting relief would be experienced not only can calamity beiaverted, bui 
by the establishment of a douWe cur- the hipest degree of social prosperity 
lency, partly convertible and partly and national glory attained 
not, because the inevitable efiect of any fold i witness the years 1809 and 
the issue of inconvertible paper would 1810, when a ranea was selling for 
immediately be to drive the gold out 28&, and Scarcely one was*t<f be Seen 
of the country, and thw either the in th# country, fh the third j^ce, 
same scarcity of ourrency' which was the apprehension so stron^y fait by 
formerly complained of would still be the bullion party of the gold leaving 
felt, or the specie would be wholly the country for any len^h <rf time, 
sent abroad, and the currency would is entirely chimeaical. What Aiakos 
become one issued on securities,* or gold leave the country is its Wring a 
not convertible only. If £5,000,000 higher price abroad than at h6m|, and 
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v'hnt occasions this is very rarely a 
rcxlundant paper circulation in the 
interior, but generally an extraordi- 
nary demand abroad, arising either 
from the necessities oT foreign armies, 
the payment of foreign loans, a great 
importation of grain arising from de- 
ficient harvests, or a large increase of 
importations over exportations arising 
from great internal prosperity. When 
the extraordinary demand for gold 
arising from any of these causes has 
ceased in foreign countries, or the 
want of it is felt in this, gold will 
return to this, the centio of wealth 
tind commerce, as certainly |s the 
planets will revolve round the sum 
11. To put this domestic cuiTcncy 
^>11 a jproper footing, it is indispensable 
that it should be issued by Govern- 
fnent, and Ooveniment onlyt and on 
the national security* and that every 
hanker who chooses to deal in u^tes 
should not be permitted to usurp the 
kii\g’s prerogative, and issue the cur- 
rent coin of the realm. There is 
vcry*gi'eat danger, under such a sys- 
tem as the latter, of a currency get- 
ting into circulation which is at once 
ivdundant in point of amount, and 
unsafe in point of security. The cur- 
itmcy should be all issued by Govern- 
iiieut, and* Government only, apd the 
nation responsible for its value as it 
is for the Three per Cents. Kothing 
would be easier than to establish such 
a currency, and confine it within 
the requisite limits. One obvious 
way of Rmiting ItMn point of amount, 
and giving it adequate efficacy in 
uvertmg evih would ue tu limit it in 
the ordinary case to half the amount 
of taxes annually paid by the nation. 
cAnother, aid a still better, to em« 
power comBrissioneTs, for eveiy niiU 
lion of bullion withdrawn from the 
Rank below a certain standard, say 
;C1 6,00^000, to issue an additional 
luilHoa^^^he inconvertihlb notes, to 
W drawn in by being taken )u pay- 
nieiit of taxes mthout being reissue 
when the gold comes back. It be- 
longs to praotleai men to devise the : 
detaHsSof such a system ; btiit iC kop- 
«»% set about ’by mbn o| capacity, 
would be more muy of 


plishment. And it may safely be 
affinned, tliat if the reqnisite change 
is not made, the nation^'ill continue 
to be visited every four or five years 
by periods of calamity which will 
destroy in great measure the fruits of 
former prosperity,— like the unfor- 
tunate culprits who, under the for- 
mer inhuman system of military law, 
when sentenced to one thousand or * 
fifteen hundred lashes, were brought 
out at s^iccessivc times to receive their 
punishment by instalments as soon as * 
Gieir wounds had been healed in the 
hospital.* 

12. It has been already s<ffjn how 
•powerfully the moneta^gy erfsia of 
1825 and 1831 contributed to swell 
the public discontent and sulfering, 
whicu at length found vent in the 
Heform revolution. Not less import- 
ant were the effects of the opposite set 
of causes in producing the feverish 
prosperity of 1885 and 1836, terminat- 
mg, as a natural consequence, in the 
long-continued depression from 1887 
to 1842. Several caiises concurred, 
in the fimt of Giese years, in retaining 
the gold in the nation, aud inducing 
a higli though fieeting degree of socim 
wellbeing. Four fine seasons in suc- 
cession had reduced to nothing the 
importation of wheat, and reqilercd 
the country for the chief food of the 
people iself-auppo1N;ing.t The effect 
of this, of course, was to stop alto- 
gether that drain of the x^x'^cious 
metals, the most serious that can sot 
in upon any country, which arises 
from the necessity of paying for large 
importations of mod in gold or silver, 
fkom the disinclination of the raisers 
of it to take payment in any other 

* WMle this sheet is going tlirotigh the 
press (fiepteniber 1864), interest is again St 
0 per cent. 

♦ iMVCntTATION OF WtlSAT INTO GREAT 

Britain prom 1830 to 1830. 

1830, 

mi, 

1882. 

2833, 

1884, 

lit 

-^Rm*$ Froymt tf ^ A'a/isw, ia edit, 
p. 140, 
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825,485 
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28,488 
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fom. At the same time, the reduced 
price of j>rovi|fons increased tlie sur- 
plus available #>r other purchases in 
the liands of the middle and working 
classes so much so as to communicate 
a fresh and very important imjralse 
Ijotli to foreign coniinerce and domes- 
tic manufactures. And all this oc- 
curred at the very time when, from 
xlie pacification, in part at least, of 
South America, the supplies of the 
^precious metals from those regions 
were considerably increased ; and 
when the I'estored confidence of the 
nation in the stability of existing 
things, Jby the rolling past of the 
Reibrm tompast, had renewed, after a 
dreaiy interval, the taste for comforts 
and luxuries, and inspired the raisers 
of them with sufficient trust in the 
foi-tniies of the country to undertake 
their production. 

13. The effect of these concurring 
causes ere long appeared in the mag- 
nitude of the reserve treasure in the 
possession of the Hank of England, 
the consequent oicteusiou of its paper 
circulation, and the general rise of 
]>riees, and oeicouragement of specula- 
tion among the industrious classes over 
the whole country. The Three per 
(Jonts in the latter part of 1834 rose 
to 91, and the Four per Cents in March 
stood at 104— a stat^of things which 
enabled the Chancellor of the Exche- 
cjiier to carry through a bill reducing 
the interest on the latter stock to 3) 
l>er cent, which was a very consid- 
iirable saving to the nation, as the 
stock of that description amounted to 
£156,000,000. The dissentients were 
only 969, holding stock to the amount 
of £4,600,000 ; but Oovemment, to pay 
off this sum, adopted the very Ques- 
tionable measure of making pa 5 »mi,nt 
of that sum out of the '^moneys, stocks, 
and exchequer bills held ly them under 
the Savings Bcen^ Act,** This step did 


not in reality diminish the security of 
the holders of money in those inval- 
uable establishments, as the stock of 
those who dissent§d was placed in the 
names of the Commissioners in au 
account entitled “ The Funds for the 
Banks of Savings;’* but it had an 
awkward appearance, and gave rise to 
various sinister reports as to the se- 
curity of these establishments, which 
time has now happily completely dis- 
pelled. The tr^e, naviption, and 
revenue of the United Kingaom evinced 
great elasticity towards the close of 

1834, and during the whole of 1835 
^nd iSiW, insomuch that that period 
may be reckoned with justice one of 
the most prosperous which the coun- 
try had ever known. The revenue, as 
is always the case, rose in proportipn, 
and for the first time for many years 
exhibited a flattefing and growing in- 
crease, bringing out an estimated sur- 
plus of income above expenditure, in 

1835, of £1,815,000.* • 

14. The effects of this extraordii^ry 

flood of prosperity, the result of the 
important change "made upon the cur- 
Yomy laws in 1834, by declaring Bank 
of England notes a legal tender every- 
where but at the Bank of Englaiu!, 
already noticed, were very ini])ortant, 
and aie still felt in various brandies of 
indiistiy and social economy. Money 
being abundant, and the torrom of the 
bankers of a run upon tlicm for gold 
allayed by this great change, advances 
were liberally made Jo carry on mer- 
cantile undertakings, and both rail- 
way and banking speculations exhib- 
ited a rapid increase. In the three 
years ending with 1885, thirty -four 
joint-stock banks were oetablished; 
and in 1836 no less than yorty-fmr 
new ones were set up—making in all 
two hundred joint-stock banks, with 
six huimred and seventy branches, all 
founded since the Joint-stoc^ ^stem 


* Exports Aism Imports or Orsat Brita^ prom 1884 to 1836. 


TMn. 

Rxporti, 
X>«dMVd Vala«L 

Imports. 

OffleUTYklue. 

Rerenae. 

ShijM>hig. 

Toni. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

£41.a4l)J91 

47,873,270 

58,808.571 

£49.862,811 

48,911,542 

57.02%867 

£46,425,36.1 

45.898,869 

48,591,180 

8,182,168 
3#09,r24 
8,494,872 « 


-Borter’s f^roffrtes NuHen, pp. 856, SeT, 475, 
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had been established in 1826, The 
issues of the eoimtiy banks increased 
in a similar proportion : in the year 
1836 the^ rose £1,500,000.* Kailway 
speculations underwent a similar in- 
crease : the number of bills for estab- 
lishing new lines augmented from 
eleven in 1833, to thirty -five in 1836, 
and forty-two in 1837, and the cap- 
ital expended in them swelled from 
£2,312,000 in 1834 to £22,874,000 in 
1836.f These four seasons in succes- 
sion, at the same time, lowered the 
price of provisions to an unprecedented 
degree— from 58s. 8d. in 1832, wheat 
fell to 306. 4(L in 1835. In g word,^ 
the perilous tendency of a circulation 
based entirely on the retention of gold, 
was during these years unequivocally 
evinced in a way directly the reverse 
of what had hitherto been experienced, 
but not less fatal ; lor exchange dur- 
ing those years being favourable, <and 
the export of gold small, paper was 
isimed in abundance, and speculation 
wen^ on as wildly and extravagantly 
as it had done ten years before, un- 
checked by the memory of the terrible 
catastrophe in which it had then ter- 
minated. One class only, though the 
most important — the a^cultural— 
was severely suifering; the unprece- 
dentedly low price of eveiy tind of 
rural produce threatened, if it lasted 
much longer, to involve them in total 
ruin. 

16. Amid this general prosperity, a 
calamitous eventjpocurred on the 16th 
October, which nlled the inhabitants 
of London with censtem^ion. At six 
o'clock in the evening of fnat day, afire | 
suddenly broke out near the entrance of 
the two Houses, occasioned by the im- 
prudent b&iing of a large quantity of 

OF Couwrav Bakks. 
Jasnaxy 1834, . . . £IQ!,5K2,ie4 

Jaly 1835, . . , 10,93MD1 

Jnlyw 4^ . - . 12,208,196 
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old records, which had overheated the 
flues which penetrated ^he building, 
that frequent cause oC conflagration 
in modern edifices. The flames burnt 
with such fiiry, and spread with such 
rapidit}', that all attempts to check 
them were vain ; and the whole eflbrts 
of the fire-engines, which on the first 
alarm were hurried to the spot^ero « 
directed to prevent the conflagration 
spreading to tlio ad joining structures 
of W estminster Hall and me Shaker’s , 
house. These were wi th great difficulty 

S 'cserved from destruction ; but both 
ouses of Parliament, and a great 
number of the official rooms ccfpnected 
with them, became thee prey of the 
flames, and were utterly destroyed. 
The Fainted Chamber, fraught wdth 
30 many interesting recollections from 
the earliest juried of the monarchy — 
the chaj>el of St Steplien’s, which car- 
ried the imagination back to the days 
of our Saxon kings— the splendid ta- 
pestiy representing the Spanish Ar- 
mada, were all consumed. The lovers 
of the fine arts can hA‘dly regret a de- 
vastation which has made room for the 
splendid stmeture which*mow adorns 
the same spot, and is destined to wit- 
ness, it is to ^ hoped for many gene- 
rations, the meetings of the Reformed 
House of Commons. But those who 
are impressed wjfh the reverence for 
antiquity, will long lament the loss of 
a structure hallow^ by the memories 
of eight centuries ; and there were not 
awanting those who thought this cala- 
mitous event was ominons of the fate of 
the empire, and that, as the old consti- 
tution nad perished, it was fitting that 
the structure which had witnessed its 
growth should perilh with it. 

16. ^It was in the midst of this grow- 
ing prosperit^r Idiat Sir B. Vm, in 
obedience to his sovereign’s comman*d, 
assumed the reins of office, and at- 
tempted the arduous task of forming 
an Administration, and coaductmg the 
Government in the face of a demded 
m^ority in the House of CoUtmons 
ana the urban constituencies. It was 
at frst^said by the Libeials that he 
womd not succeed In even fionniug a 
Cabinet, mid that the King, after nis 
iU-judged attempt to fom a Ad* 
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ministration, would be forced to go 
back to tlift one. In this hope, 
however, they Wtre disappointed ; for 
soon after Kir Robert’s return the new 
Ministry appeared in the Gazette, and 
Parliament was dissolved by proclama- 
tion. The first step of Sir R. Peel was 
to open a negotiation with Lord Stan- 
ly atMiLSlr James Graham, as their 
secession from the late Administration 
led to the hope that they might, with- 
out a compromise of principle, join 
the present But though both these 
statesmen expressed themselves in 
courteous terms towards the new Min- 
ister, aii^doclared their readiness to 
give him a fair trial, tliey were not 
prejiared, at present at lefist, to join 
his Cabinet, from a fear that their 
motives for so doing W’ould be liable to 
misconstructh)n. The ooriseq ueiice was, 
that Sir Robert was thrown hack upon 
tiie old Tory party exclusively, and a 
Cabinet was formed, containing such 


an amount of talent and eminence as 
would in former days have insured 
stability, but could hardly be said to 
promise it in the jjtered state of tho 
constitution under the Reform Bill. * 
17. Previous to entering on the la- 
bours of office. Sir K. Peel addressed 
an important letter to the electors of 
I’am worth, which was in effect a man- 
ifesto to Uie whole middle classes of 
the empire. It was in the highest 
degree moderate aiid conciliatory ; dis- 
claimed all intention to interfere with 
the constitution as established by the 
Reform Bill, but declared his willing- 
npss to weforn) all real abuses, and 
listen to all well-founded grounds of 
complaint. He said : “ 'With regard 
to the Reform Bill itself, I accept it as 
a final and irrevocable settlement of a 
great miBtitutional question; a settle- 
ment wliich no fridlid to the peace and 
wclfaie of the country would attempt 
to disturb, cither by director insidious 


* Sin R. Fsel’s Government as einallt arranoeo. 


• Ca5i«rt. 

First Lord of the Treasury, 

Lord Chanc^Ior, 

President of Uie Council, 

Privy Seal, 

Secretary, Home Department, 

„ Farei^, 

,, Colonial, 

First Lord of tlie Admiralty, 

Seoivtary for Ireland,. 

President of the Board of Control,* .... 
President of the Board of Trade, and Master of the Mint, 
Paymaster of the Forces, . . . 

Socretary-at War, 

Master-Geuoral of the Otdnauoe, 

Not in tilt Ca&{)LCf. 

Postmaster-General 

Lord-Chamberlain, 

liOrd-Steward, 

Master of the Horsew 

Groom of the Stole, 

Treasurer of tlie Navy, 

First Commissioner, Land Revenue, ♦ . . . . 

^ancellorofthe Duchy of Lancaster, .... 

Attomey-Getjeral, 

Solicitor-General, 

In Ireland, 

Lord-Lieutenant, . 
liOrd-ChancellOr, . 

Commanderin-Ohief, 

Attorney-General, . 

Solictor-General, . 

In Scotland, 

Lord-Advocate, 

SoUcltor-Oonoral, 

^Ann. Beg. 1S86, p. 181-AppendIx to direa. 


Sir R. Peel. 

Lord Lyndhurst. 

Lord Rosslyii. 

Jjord WharntlifTo. 

Mr Goulburn. 

Duke of Wellington. 
Jjord Aberdeen. 

Earl do Grey. 

Sir H. liardingo. 

Lord Ellenborough. 

Mr Baring. 

Sir E. Knatchball. 

Mr Herries. 

Sir G. Mryfray. 

LonJ Maryborough. 

Iftrd Jersey. 

Lord W’jlton. 

Duke of Dorset. 
Marquess of 'Winchester. 
Lend Ijowther. • 

Lord OranviUe Someisei. 
Mr Wynn. 

Sir P. Polloclc. 

Sir W. Follett, 

Earl of Haddingto^f 
Sir E. Sugden. 

Sir H. Vivian. 

Mr Pennelhthear. 

Mr Jackson. 


SirW. Bie. 
MrM<Nm 
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means. I will carry out its intentions, 
supposing those to imply a careful re- 
view of old institutions, undertaken in 
a friendly spirit, a|^d with a purpose 
of improvement. I enter upon the 
arduous duties assigned to me with the 
deepest sense of the responsibility they 
involve, with great distrust of my own 
([Ualificalaons for their adequate dis- 
charge, but, at the same time, with a 
resolution to persevere which nothing 
could inspire but the strong impulse 
of public duty, the consciousness of 
upright motives, and the firm belief 
that the people of this country will so 
fiir maintain the prerogative of the 
King, as to give to tho Ministers of 
his imoice, not implicit confidence, hut 
a fair trial. ” There can bo no doub^ 
IVopi his subsequent conduct, that Sir. 
R. Peel was perfectly sincere in these 
observations, and afditUe that he was 
thoroughly wise. The constitution 
having, after a violent struggle well- 
niigh attended with fatal conseqnences, 
been settled on a new basis, nothing 
comd have been more perilous and in- 
judicious than to attempt to alter it, 
cither directly or indirectly. The only 
wisdom was to let it get its full swing, 
and work out its natural and inevitable 
results. * ♦ ^6 people, ’ ’ says Harring- 
ton, ** cannot see, hu they ca%fctl, 

18. It was seriously apprehended by 
many persons who knew the strength 
of the Reform passion which liad 
possession of the country, that the re- 
storation to power of a Tory Govern- 
ment would lead to serious disturb- 
ances, and those who were aware of the 
length which matters RStd gone befoi^ 
the Reform Bill was passed, wore not 
a little fear|al that the displaced Min- 
istry miglft attempt to regain ofiice, os 
they had carried the bill, by actual 
force. These apprehensions, however, 
proved happily fallacioas, and tne event 
show^ th^ change which had been 
made* bf . spying the middle class in 
towns, wWe most danger wa#to be ap^ 
prehended, the command of the $tate, 
pad greatly lessened the risk of popular 
insumc^on. The countiy remained 
ipeljibtly qute^ IKif^en^the <^nge was 
6oniKdousbft9iei]^streng^, 
.;j'ti^y|Ulmhicqntiniied The 


usual weapons of party war^re, indeed, 
were emp^loyed iinspfypn^iy, though 
without generally rodSing)Jhe people 
to any dangerous excesses. ' The po])- 
ular partyloudly declaimed that the 
reign of the boroughmongers and the . 
Peers was about to return; that the 
Reform Bill, if not expressly abrogated, 
would be virtually repealed ; asm thafc 
the now-born liberties of the people 
would he sacrificed at the shrine of a 
rapacious oligarchy, to whose restora-^ 
tion to power tliis was the first step. 
One leading journal said, evidently on 
the information of a Cabinet Minister, 
“The Queen has done it — an 
assertion soon found todiave been er- 
roneous, as the cause of it was tlie 
resentment felt by his Majesty at the 
coercions put on him at the passing of 
the Reform Bill. The few jouraals vrlio 
supported the Toiy side answered, tliat 
these imputations were entirely uu- 
foiindod ; that no infringement on the 
Reform Bill, either express or implied, 
was intended ; and tliat the manifesto 
of Sir Robert Peel proved that inoi'c 
real reformation of abuses was to he 
expected from his Administration than 
from that which tlic public indignation 
had so recently chased from power. 
These apprehensions W'ere natural on 
both sides, and such as might have been 
expected under ifie circumstances ; but 
had tke real views of Sir R. Peel been 
known, his advent to power would have 
been h^led by the Liberals with more 
joy than that of any of their chieis who 
carried the Reform Bill. 

19. The elections took place in the 
middle of Jonuaiw, and it was from 
them that the Liberals first obtained 
decisive evidence that a great difference 
of opinion as to their qualifications to 
carry on the Government had arisen iu 
the eountiy. In the metropolis, in- 
deed, in which, according to custom, 
the first trials of strength ocGurredi the 
Conservatives were eminently unanc- 
cessfnl. Every one of the twenty mem-^ 
beife were returned in the Reform in- 
terest, But it was fiir otherwise in the 
counties; and many of the towns 
ot England i in them a jKige inter- 
fiiixture of Tories made its appearance. 

York; and Leeds 
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each one Conservative candidate— in at Jedburgh, the county town, when 
the last he wa^at the head of the poll. Lord John Scott, the Tonr candidate, 
Bristol chose %o Conservative mem- made his appearance, and numl^rs of 
hers, as did Newcastle, Exeter, Hull, the electors were <jtnick by the mob. 
^^and Warrington. IJverpool returned But this vras nothing compared with 
Lord Sandon, a moderate Toiy, as one what occurred at Hawick, one of the 
of its members ; and though Sir How- filing places for the same county, 
anl Douglas, the other candidate on From the very first, symptoms of veij 
^that interest, was defeated by Mr Ewart, serious riot manifested tlmmselves in 
a Liberal, he polled seven hundred that tow*: and in sijite of the strenu- 
nVore votes thanhe had done on the last ous efforts of the sheriff of the county 
j occasion. In Lancashire and Hamp- and a niiinerous body of justices of 
siiire both the liberal candidates were peace, and a large body of constables, 
defeated by the Conservative. On the who were in attendance, the most 
other hand, Manchester, Birmingham, dreadful acts of violence took place. 
Bolton,, Sheffield, Preston, and most Jlie voters who came up to vote for 
of the manuikctiiring towns, returned JLord John were spit upon, pelted with 
Liberals. In a word, contrary to gen- stones, and severely struck, and in , 
eral expectation, and to the no small some cases thrown into the Slitrig 
dismay of the Whigs, who had antici- stream which runs through’ the toyn. 
pated a perpetual lease of power from They were subjected to such shocking 
Reform Bill, a small majority of indignities, that Ihe jud^s who after- 
tho five hundred English mcmlrers was wards tried the case of the rioters de- 
rcturned in the Tory interest— an ns- dared them he worse than death 
tonishing fact, considering how lately itself.'* The Riot Act was twice read 
ihe country had been shaken to its by the sheriff, and tranquillity ^as 
foundations by die Reform tempest, only restored, on the second night of 
and eminently instructive as to the the' rioting, by the entry of a troop of 
stren^h of •the rellAons, loyal, and dragoons whom the lord - lieutenant 
orderly feelings wdiich characterised a summoned up from Edinburgh. The 
large portion of tlie Eujjlish people, ringleaders in the disturbances wore 
20. It was otherwise in Ireland and afterwards tried in the Justiciary Court, 
Scotlaad, however, where the Reform and severely punished, by eighteen 
Bill had worked an gntire revolution, months’ and two years' imprisonment, 
and the class in whom political power 21. The Irish elections, however, 
had been formerly too exclusively vest- turned the scale against the new Min- 
ed, was now completely stripped of ft. istry. It soon appeared that a corn- 
The whole burghs of Scotland, twenty pact, express or inwlied, had been 
in number, returned Liberal members: made between the English Liberals 
in the counties, five were gained by and the Irish Catholics, for the pur- 
tho Tories where thev had formerly pose of subv^ug the Government of 
failed, and three bv the Whi^ where Sir R. Peel, end that the whole influ- 
on the last occasion they hod been de- ence of the Romish prie^ood, witli 
feated; and Glasgow, which had for- O'Connell at their headTwaa to be • 
merly returned a Conservative (mr J. exerted by the most unscrupulous 
E^ng) and a Liberal, now returned means agamst them. The amtatots 
two Liberals. The electors of Rox- went round as rapidly as a wneel of 
burghshire, who had given a signal well-drilled troops on a review# No* 
proof of their fitness to exercise the thing more was heard of the **baso, 
electorcd ri^ts by hissing the dying bloody, *a&d brutal On the 

Sir Walter Scott when he ventured to busting at Dublin* Mr O’Connell 
express an opinion adverse to them on said : ** 1 am still for the repeal^ sink 
the R^rm Bill, again gave a striking or swim* live or die, 1 am for tWre- 
proPf of tlieir incapability to bear its peal. And here I Proclaim, by every- 
excitements on occasion of this elefi- thing sacred, to those who are most 
tion. Serions disturbances took place opposed to me, that I am > rea% to 
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conmr with them, and make with them 
the transition not only free from dan- 
ger, hut perfectly safe.” Lists of the 
candidates to he vipported hy the 
coalition of Liberals and CJatJiolics 
were published, and they were every- 
where supported, and their opponents 
resisted, by the whole strength, phy- 
sical and spintual, of that formidable 
coalition. The voteis were •collected 
in their chapels by the priests, and led 
forth to the poll under threats of being 
refused all the rites, and visited with 
all the punishments, of the Church, if 
they failed to vote for the O’Connell 
candidate. Eveiy one who vtted for^ 
the opposite candidate was menaced 
^ with instant death. The Knight of 
Kerry, having started as can<li<late 
for^ the county of the same name, 
which he had represented for thirty 
years in Parliament, ^was immediately 
assailed, in the most violent mamicr, 
by O’Connell, though he had spent 
his life in restraining the Impetuosity 
of Jbhe Orangemen. “Every one,^’ 
said he, “who dares to vote for the 
Knight of Kerry, shall liave a death’s- 
head and cross-hones painted on his 
door.’* Though supported by nearly 
all the propeity, intelligence, and 
respectability of the countv, he was 
defeated by the priesthood. • Of a 
candidate for New Ross, who refused 
to enlist under his banner, O’Connell 
said, “Whoever shall support him, 
his shop shall be deseiiiea— no man 
shall pass his tltfeshold — let no man 
deal with him— let no woman speak 
to him— let the chiMran laugh him 
to scorn.” Mr Shed, imother Oatho-' 
lie leader, said, ^*lf any Catholic 
should for him (the Protestant 
candidate)fl will supplicate the throne 
of the Almighty that he may be shown 
mercy in the next world, but I ask 
no meny for him in l)’Con- 

neirs^n^dples were repeal of the 
Union, triennial parliaments^univer- 
sal sunrage,. and vote by bauot \ yet 
he receiv^ ^ thte votes of the fafnily 
and retainesi of the late Lord-Chan* 

^ aellpr of Ireland The coalition was 
;«veT^hete oon«l|iieuow siM with 
sncceas Were its oanied 
^ wdl-d^pled end ^^e^^mised 


priesthood, that a decided prepon- 
derance of the member§ returned wtia 
in the Liberal interesfj and no room 
remained for doubt that by their 
means the majority in Great Britain 
for Sir 11. Peel would he overcome, 
and a majority, though a vciy slight 
one, obtained for the Libemls in the 
united Parliament. ^ « 

22. Parliament met on the 19th 
February, and tlie first thing of course 
done was to proceed to the election of 
a Speaker. Upon this question, by 
common consent, the parties res()lved 
to make trial of their strength. Lord 
Francis Egerton, one of the Jjeinbers 
for Lancashire, moved •that Sir C. 
Manners Sutton, who for eighteen 
years had filled tlie chair with the 
.unanimous approbation of all parties 
in the house, slioiild he re-elcctcd ; 
and the motion was seconded by Sir 
0. Burrell. On the other hand, Mr 
Denison, one of the members for Sur- 
rey, proposed Mr Ahercromhy, a gen- 
tleman of talents at the bar, and 
strongly supported by the Devonshire 
family, of wdiich he had long been 
the confidential 'adviser;^ and ho was 
seconded by Mr Orde. The division 
was looked to with great anxiety hy 
all parties, as it was well understood 
tliat it would he decisive of the»fate of 
the Ministry by testing the compara- 
tive sfltength of parties in the new 
Ifouse. After a long debate, in which , 
as usual ou such occasions, every topic 
was touched on except that really in 
the minds of the speakers, the divi- 
sion took place in the fullest house on 
record, thei’e being 626 members pre- 
sent. It showed a majority of ten 
votes for Mr AheAromby, the num- 
bers being 816 to 306. This division 
was ny far the most important of any 
which had taken place since the pass- 
ing of the Eefoim Bill, and it brought 
out in clear colours the real and last- 
ing effects of that measure. Of the 
English members, a great majority of 
the county representatives voted for 
Bir Charles Sutton, and a mt^oiity 
of 28 Supported him, including the 
bpricttgh members and of the Scotch, 
81 voted for Mr Ab^oromby, and 16 
for the late Speaker, still iea)^ig a 
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majority of 10 for Sir C, Sutton. But 
the Irish menders at once oast the 
balance the otfiir way; for 61 voted 
for Mr Aborcromby, and only 41 for 
Sir C. Sutton, leaving the latter, upon 
the whole, in a minority of ten votfes. 
Two things were evident from this 
memorable division, in which the fu- 
|ure eft England for the next half- 
century was clearly foreshadowed. 
Tfie first was, that the Ministry was 
, entirely, on party questions, at the 
mercy of the Irish (ktholic members; 
the second, that the county members 
of the w’hole empire were outvoted hy 
the borof^h, in the proportion of 86 to 
20, and that «i largo majority of the 
former had declared for the Conserva- 
tive side.* 

23. It was at first thought that Sir 
R. Peel would resign on this defeat ; 
but being deeply iinpressod with the 
responsibility of his situation, and the 
duty which he owed to the sovereign 
who had appealed to him in his dis- 
tress, he resolved to persevere, and 
not to retire tillpon some vital ques- 
tion of ministerial policy, a majority 
nf the llou&% of Commons declared 
against him. On the 24th February, 
the House met for the despatch of busi- 
ness, and the Speech from the Throne, 
after lamenting the destniction of the 
two Houses by fire, congratulated the 
country on the commercial prosjmrity 
which was universal, but “deeply la- 
ments that the agricultural intere^. 
continues in a state of deep depres- 
sion. I recommend to your consider- 
ation whether it may not be in your 
power, after providing for the exi- 
gencies of the public service, and 
consistently with tfie steadfast main- 
tenance of the public credit, to ^vise 


a method for mitigating the pressui’e 
of those local charges which bear 
heavily on the owners and occupiers 
of land, and for dj^stributing the bur- 
den of them more equally over other 
descriptions of property.’’ The Ad- 
dress, which was moved in the Com- 
mons by Lord San don, was as usual 
an echo of the Speech ; but when it 
W'as brouglit forward, an amendment 
was moved by Lord Morjjeth, which 
obviously put the very existence of 
the Ministry at stake. It was cau- 
tiously worded, and contained no de- 
claration of want of confidence in the 
^liuistrjp; but expressed a hope that 
municipal corporations would be placed 
under vigilant popular control, that 
the undoubted grievances of Dissen- 
tera would be considered, abuses ^in 
the Church of Elngland and Ireland 
removed, and latHented the dissolu- 
tion •>! Parliament as an unnecessary 
measure, by which the progress of 
these and other reforms had been intej- 
rupted and endangered. This amepd- 
mont, which foreshadowed the future 
policy of the Opposition, and con- 
tained a direct censure upon Ministers 
for dissolving Parliament, gave rise 
to a long and animated debate, which 
lasted four nights, but terminated in 
another^riumph of the Liberals, the 
numbers being 809 to 302, leaving a 
majority of seven against the Minis- 
ters. This majority, like the fonner, was 
entirely made up of Ihe Irish Homan 
Catholic votes ; for of ^e English mem- 
bers who voted, a majority of 32 was 
in favour of Sir R. Peel ; of the Eng- 
lish and Scotfh taken together, the 
intgority was still 16 ; but the balance 
was cast the other way bv^e Irish, 
for there were 59 agaiust^m, and 


^ The following is an axudysis of this important division 

4boToa((h 
Hem ben. 

, — ^ in 

I Sutton. 


County 

Membeni 
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18 

31 
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169 
# 20 
0 
30 
11 


Total 

824 

24T 

31 

18 

61 




2S1 801 622 

— 4nii, JWff. 1886, p. 3; Pari. Deh. xxvii, ^ 

The candidates voted tsi each other, and the four tellers are not included in the above 
enumeration. 
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only 36 in his favour. Such was the alone *, that he was anxious that the 
{gratitude which the Romish clergy Irish Commission shoii|^ prosecute its 
and memhers evinced to the man who labours, and that Gocemment would 
had endangered his own political char- bring in a bill on the subject, adhering 
after to open to tnem the doors of strictly to the principle that ecclesias- 
Parliamcnt ! tical property should be reserved for 

24. When the Address, tlms amend- ecclesiasticar purposes ; and that they 
ed, was presented to the King, his would be prepared to remedy all real 
lilf^jesty replied: “ I learn with regret abuses in corporations when the re-^ 
that you do not concur wiAh me in port of the commissioners appoinhnl 
the policy of the appeal which I have for their investigation was i-eceived. 
recently made to the sense of my These vrere mere skirmishes, wliicli 
people. I never have exercised, and were the precursors of the battle ; but ^ 
liever will exercise, any of the pre- they indicated not obscurely where 
i-ogatives which I hold, except for the the weight of the attack was to be 
single purpose of promoting the great directed. * ^ 

end for which they are Intrusted tor 26. The extreme digtress of the 
me— the public good; and 1 conh- agricultnral interest in this year, 

' dently trust that no measure conducive when wheat fell to 39s. 4d. the quar- 
to the geneml interests will be endan- ter, induced the Marquess of Chandos 
gered or interrupted in its progress by to bring forward a motion for the re- 
the opportunity I hkve afforded to my peal of the malt-tax ; a project which 
faithml and loyal subjects of cxjjjess- lias always been a favourite one with 
ing their opinion through the choice the agricultuml interest, though it 
o4 their representatives in Parlia- may well be doubted whethc^r, even if 
ment” entirely conceded, it would yield the 

it. Notwithstanding tliis second benefit to them whhdi they seem to 
defeat, the Prime Mimstor still held suppose. Sir R. Peel resisted tlie 
on, alleging that no vital point in- proposal, ution the ground that, how- 
volving the general policy of Govern- ever desirable it might be to give 
ment had yet come on for discussion, relief to the agricultural interest in 
The Opposition leadera were much that way, the state of the revenue 
chained by this uuexpocted ob- would not admit of it. LordAithorpe 
stade to their hopes, and very warm had stated the pjobable suiplns, after 
discussions took place in Parliament taking into view the reduced taxation 
ott reports which were eagerly circu- this year, at i!250,000 ; the malt-tax 
lated and credulously believed, in jfroposed to be repealed brought in 
regard to alleged uiicoustitutional £4,812,00(> last year. In other words, 
measures contemplated by the Gov- the reduction would leave tlie Ex- 
emment. On M March, Lord John ch^uer In a deficiency of £4,562,000. 
Russell noticed two 4bf these re- This statement was decisive, for every 
}tort8 in Parliament : the first being, one saw that the inevitable result of 
that Fanjiannent was to be again dis- goinginto tlie repAil would be the dire 
► solved ; tie second, that if this be- alternative of a proper^-tax. Sir R. 
came necessary before the Mutiny Peel% words were My prophecy is, 
Act ivas passed, the army would be that if you repeal this tax« you vNll 
kept up ia the moan time on tlie sole make an income-tax necessary ; to 
respox^billty of Ministers; and at that, be assured, you must come at 
the we he gave notice that last, if you repeal the maljbutax. You 
he intended to forward tlie Irish will lay your taxes on articles of 
Appropriatioii question, and that of general consumption— on tobacco, on 
Munidpol , Befcffvn. Sir K. PeeVs iipirits, on wine— and you will meet 
answer was firank and He with 8U<h a storm that will make yon 

said that ho hadeneveiii ccmtemplated hastily recede from your first advances 
nd^HiOlntioti of Parliament^ or, a keep* tJbwards a substitute. To a property- 
Iniyip of the army by the pre>r%aUve tax, then, you must come ; and |jH)n* 
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pratulate you, gentlemen of tlie landed lb., or lb. to ea(jb person.” Tlieso 
interest, on linoing yourselves relieved figures, whirh may be entirely relied 
from the pressuli of the malt-tax, and on, coming from such a quarter, are 
falling on a good comfortable property- very remarl^ble, ai^d go far to account 
tax, with a pro|)osal, .probalny, for a for the great diniiiiution in the con- 
graduated scale. And you who repre- sumption of beer, by indicating a 
sent the heavy land of this country— change in the national tastes. When 
the clay soils, the soils unfit for bar- it is recollected, however, how strong 
ley— lilicitate you on the prospect is the general predilection of the 
i^hich Res before you. If you think working edasses for beer, and bow 
that the substitute will be advantage- necessaiy it is to recruit the sti“eiigtli 
ous to your interests, be it so ; but do of those who are worn out by incessant 
liot, when hereafter you discover your toil, it is evident that it does not ex- 
mistake, do not lay the blame upon plain it altogether ; and that much 
those who offered you a timely warn- was, at the same time, owing to the 
ing, and ^cautioned you against ex- Ml of wages in all classes, especially 
changin^the 4ght pressure of a malt- the agricultural, which had followed 
duty roil THE ficounoE op a pro- the contraction of the currency in 
PEUTY-TAX.” The Liberals and Min- 1819. And that it was this coiitrac- 
isterialists accordingly joined to resist tion, joined to tlie fact of thl*ee fine 
the motion, which was thrown out by harvests having been reaped in sue- 
a majority of 158 ; the numbers being cession, which wa£» the real cause of 
350 to 192. This was vciy nearly in the 4Pl>i*cssed price of agricultural 
the proportion of the borough to the produce, and not the malt-tax, is 
county members in the whole house, proved by the fact, also mentioned by 
27. Sir R. Peel stated a very re- Sir R. Peel, that the price of barlej^, 
markable thing, tlie course of this heavily taxed, was then higher in 
debate, in re^rd to the diminished reference to that of wheat than it had 
consumption tf beer in the country, ever been known before— a fact which 
compared with what it had been a decisively demonstrated that the fall 
century before. ** In the year 1722,” was owing to some extraneous cause 
said he, **the population of the common to hotL 
country /England) amounted to about 28. A striking proof was soon af- 

8.000. 000, and the beer consumed, as forded of the strength and blindness 
stated in the returns, Vus nearlf the of the spirit of party which had now 
.same, being about 6,000,000 barrels^ possession of the legislature, in 
so that a barrel of beer was conmme^ the opposition made to the appoint- 
hy each, person^ In 1833 the popula- ment of the Marquess nf Londonderry 
tion amounted to 14,000,000, and yet to the situation of ambassador at St 
the annual consumption for the last Peteraburg, whicb, though not as yet 
three years preceding the repeal of the formally made tut, had been officially 
lieer Act was only 8,200,000 barrels, announced by Government. This was 
being little more than lialf a barrel to strongly objected to by Mr ^l^ il and 
eatdi pei'son. This great diminution Mr C^tlar Fergusson in th^Souse of 
is to be ascribed chiefly to the^- Commons, mamly vLmti the ground 
creflBed consumption of other articles, that he had said the roles were rebel- 
especiadly tea, spirits, and coffee, lious si^ijects of Russia, and that, 
The first has increased, since 1722, having ourselves violated the treq^ of 
from 870,000 lb,, or an ounce to each Vienna hy partitioning the Sin^oni 
person, to 31,829,000 lb., or 2^ lb. to of the Hftherlands, we had no right 
to each person : the second, from to complain of the Emperor of Russia 

3.000. 000 gallons, or half a gallon to having done the same by depriving 
each, in Im, to 12,332,000, or nearly the Pmes of the constitution provided 
ft whole gallon, in 1833: the third for them by the sanMS treaty.^ Sif ft. 
from 262,000 Ib. in 1722, or | of an* Peel made a feeble defence, resting 
ounce to each person, to 20,691,000 j chiefly on the well-known Aiilit|^'y 
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and diplomatic services of the gallant 
Maniness, and the danger of the 
House of Commons interfering in one 
of the most important parts of the 
King’s prerogative^, the choice of ain- 
basi^ors. Lord Stanley expressed 
opinions similar to the mover, adding 
a hope that Ministers would even at 
the eleventh hour cancel the appoint- 
ment. As the appoinlra|iit had not 
been made out, the motion wtvs with- 
drawn ; but as soon as ilio l^larqiiess 
read the debate in tho papers of the 
following day, he, with his usual 
disinterested manliness, relieved the 
Government of all emharrs^meut on 
the subject by resigninj, the appoiift- 
uient. 

29. The ^larquess of Londonderry 
said, in announcing this in the House 
ot Peers: “Having but one object,* 
and that is, to serx? the King honestly 
and to the best of my ability, ^ere I 
to depart from this country, after 
jWhat has passsed in the House of Com- 
mons, J should feel myself, as a repre- 
sftitative of his Majesty, placed in 
a new, false, and improper jK)sition. 
My efficiency would he impaired, and 
it would be impOf^sible for me to fill 
the office to which I have been called 
with proper dignity or effect Upon 
these grounds I have now to an- 
nounce that no cojisideralioii will 
induce me to accept the office which 
his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to confer upon me.” The 
Duke of Wellington said: “Z re- 
cnrmmndcd tlat my noble friend 
should be appointed ambassador at 
iSt Petersburg ; and 1 #id so, foumling 
oil my knowledge of my noble fiieml 
lor nmny years past, on. the great and 
importlir military services, and on 
the fitness he has proved himself pos- 
sessed of for diplomatic duties in the 
various offices he has filled iov many 
years, particularly at the Court of 
Vknmlt ftom which he returned with 
the strongest marks of th« apj^ba- 
tion of the ^eretary of State, Reinjg 
a militsTy officer of high rank in this 
country, aiid of high imputation in, 
ttiia Rui^ian army, im wag ^ciiliariy 
#ttad tor,;tliat employnjent/* 

sahi with the ®uKe of Welling-; 
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ton’s usual intrepidity and manliness 
of character, and a soldier could not 
have said less of ajjfofficer who had 
bled with the heroic Russian Guard 
on the field pf Culm, and, by his 
ceaseless efforts to bring up Benui- 
dotte and the Swedes, had mainly 
contributed to the victory of Leipsic. 
But he might have added, th^ of all 
men in existence, he was*e one*, 
whom the friends of Poland sh<^ld 
least have objected to for such an 
appointment ; for he was the repre* 
sentative and inheritor of the policy 
of the statesman vrho had, by his 
single efforts, preserved a ^-enniaiit of 
Polish nationality at tlie (Xingress of 
Vienna, when deserted by all tho 
world ; and 'who, while the Liberals 
of Europe had given them nothing 
but empty words tending to insurrec- 
tion and wretchedness, had conferred 
upon them substantial deeds, the 
springs of social prosperity, and won 
for them a constitution which had 
confcriod a period of felicity unparal- 
leled in the long mmais of Sarmatian 
suffering. 

80. On the 17th March, Sir K. Peel 
introduced a bill to refieve Dissenters 
from the hardship under which they 
alleged they laboured, of being obliged 
to celebrate their marriages according 
to tho form of tlie Church of England ; 
and^to effect •this by proposing two 
jceremonies, one a civil and tho other 
»a religious ceremony, and to leave the 
last to be celebrated according to the 
forms of the church to which tluj 
parties belonged. The Dissenters ap- 
proved of this bill, but it fell to the 
ground in conseij^uence of the change 
of Ministry whit!h so soon after en- 
sued, and the matter was settled in 
tht next session by an act passed 
under the succeeding Government. 
Sir Robert introduced a measure for 
the commutation of titlies, calculated 
to facilitate that most desirable object. 
All the committees of the preening 
year were mppointed, which had for 
their object the removal of abuses of 
any kind. Several remedial measures 
we]P 0 also brought forward; in par- 
ticular, one was introduced for the 
better discipline of the Church of 
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England, wliich proposed the equali- .broaching on its domain. Over the 
sation of certain great church incomes, whole country the Catholics were then 
and the creation of two new bishop- to tlie Protestants as four, in some 
lira, those of Kipon and Manchester, parts of it as twenty, to one. Any 
Ministers were defeated on a motion measure, therefore, which went to cor- 
for an address to the King, praying rect this great inequality between tho 
him to grant a charter to the Univer- possessors of church property and tho 
sity of London, authorising them to members of tlieir flocks, was sure to 
give„^grees, hjr a majority of 246 to enlist in its suppoit; not only tho 
'136. ^ut notwithstanding this check, whole Irjjph meinoers returned in the 
■sshich was not considered to be on a Catholic interest, who were upwards 
])arty <|uestion, the Administration, of forty, but the greater part of that 
and especially the Premier, W'ere stiU more numerous body in Great 
rapidly rising in public estimation, Britain, who looked upon the com- 
insomuch that Sir Jl. Peel challenged parative number of the members of 
the O])j^oaition to bring forward a diflerepj; religious persuasions as tlie 
distinctPinotion of want of confidence, fonly jiist and solid ground for the dis- 
which Lord .ftihn Russell declined. tributiou of ecclesiastical property. 

31. The skiliul leader of the Whigs 32. The decisive question came on • 
knew well the reasons he had for de- on the SOlh March. On the evening 
cliniiig this challenge : lie was prepar- of that day, Lord John Russell mtftred 
ing a decisive struggle on much more “that the Honsc^o resolve itself into 
favourable ground—that of the Irish a committee of the whole bouse, to con- 
Church question. That establishment sider the temporalities of tho Chuch of 
presented many salient ]joints open to Ireland, with the view of applying ajy 
attack, in consetjueuce of tho very surplus of the revenues not required 
principle on which it was rooted, for the spiritual care of its members 
That jiriiiciplo ^as that of a Mis- to the general education of all classes 
siojJAKY CuyiicH. It was never based of the people, without distinction of 
on the principle of being called for by religious persuasion." This motion 
the present wants of tho population ; w'as most skilfully devised by the able 
what it looked to was their future loader of the Opposition for the object 
sjdritual necessities. It was founded in vievL It merely assumed indirect- 
on the* same reasons which promjjt ly, witnout expressing it, a power in 
the building of churfliies in a densely- the legislature to deal with Irish 
peopled locality, the running or roajjs Church property ; a principle which 
through an uncultivated district, of he know Sir R. Peel could not con- 
d rains througli a desert morass. The cede, hut which, nevertheless, would 
principle was philanthropic, often in its command the suppoit of all the par- 
application wise ; but it proceeded on ties, and sections of ])arties, which 
one postulate, which, unfortunately, might be exp^pted to coalesce against 
was here awanting, viz., that the poo- his Administration. Tlie Irish Catho- 
ple will embrace ih^faUlt intended for lies, ascertained by experience to hold 
them. This was so far from having the balance in the House 1i®^ommons^ 
hitherto been the case, that thp ro- in tlieir hands, were sure to give it 
vepe was the fact. Either from the their unanimous and zealous support ; 
natural disinclination of tiio excitable the Di|senters would join tlieir ranks 
Oltic population for any creed whkdi from hostility to the common enemy, 
did not appeal to the imagination, the the Church of England ; thewRafticals, 
senses, or the fears of the people, or from ewity to any government, and 
fixim the Protestant faith being not a desire to get the point of the re- 
adapted to a race of men in their in- volutionary wedge into the weakest 
/ant state of civilisation, not only had part of our national institutions, 
the Church of Eiiglaji/ti m&do little ThuBt from diffeignt motive^ *a2I 
progress in the making of proselytei^ classes of the Opposition might bo 
but tlie Romish Churcli was daily en- expected to join m support of this 
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motion, and the great problem which considered themselves as a great 
ambition is ever ready to solve in re- political body rather than a set of 
presentative states was solved— viz., to religious teachers, ^d in conse- 
nnd a question upon which parties quence the number of Protestants, 
the most at variance can unite with- so far from having increased with 
out compromising tlielr own consist- the growth of the Establishment, has 
ency. diminished. 

38. On the part of the motion, it 34. “ In the county of Kilkenny, 
was urged by Lord John Russell, Mr in 1731, there were 1055 Protegtants; 
Shell, and Lord Howick : *^ully ati- now there are only 945. In Arrnagh,* 
mittiug that an establishment tends at the same period, the Protestants 
to promote religion, to maintain good were 8 to 1 ; now they arc 1 to 3. 
order, and that it is agi'eeable to a In Keny the projwrtion of Catholics* 
majority of the people in this part of is still greater. The whole Protest- 
the empire, it is yet apparent that it ants of Ireland do not, in all pro- 
can deserve this^high chara^r only bability, exceed 750,000, eif whom 
so long as it really fulfils these objectSF 400,000 are in the single piDvince of 
‘The authority of a church,’ says Pa- Ulster. In nine dioceses, out of a 
lev, ‘ is founded upon its utility ; and population of 2,667,558 souls there 
whenever upon this principle we de- are only 335,106 Protestants; while 
lilterate concerning the form, propria- there are 1,732,452 Catholics— being 
ty, or comparativc^excellency of dif- in the proportion of above 6 to 1. 
ferent establishments, the singlq^vicw It is then clear that, while in some 
under which we ought to consider pni'ts of Ireland the members of the 
^lem, is tlie preservation and com- Established Church are sufficiently 
munication of religious knowledge, numerous to require a considerable 
Efery other idea, and every otner number of hencfi(;i;d clergymen, in 
end; %vhich have been mixed up with otlier parts they form so small a pro- 
this, as the making the Church an en- portion that it is neithei;necessary noi* 
gine or even ally of the State, con- right to maintain so large an estab- 
verting it into the means of strength- liSiment. At present the £800,000 
ening or diffusing influence, or re- a-year, which forms the income of the 
garding it as a support of, regal in Irish Church, is expended entirely for 
opposition to popular forms m govern- the benefit of perhaps an equal num- 
ment, have served only to deb^ the ber qf the people, while the remain- 
institution, and to introduce into it jng seven millions, equally burdened 
numerous corruptions and abuses.’ by it, derive no benefit whatever from 
This being the avowed object of eccle- it. • 

siastical establfthments, how far has 85. "This state of things is so 
the Church of Ireland come up to that monstrous, that it inevitably, and as 
standard? It is immeiyiely rich; what .a matter of necessity, led to a general 
use does it make of its riches ? In the combination against the payment of 
beginuing of the last ccntuiy its re- tithes; and thl8,iin its turn, induced 
venues^Jtee under £110,000 a-ycar; another set of evils, hardly less for- 
they are now £791,721, or in round mi^ble than those from which it 
numbers £300,000. While this enor- originated* No one can justify that 
mous increase has been takii^g place, combination ; all must deplore it ; 
has there been a corresponding aug- but it was inevitable; and what we 
men^btian in the number of conver*^ have to consider is, how ita contiiin- 
sions to the Protestant faith, or has anoe or recurrence is beat to be pre^ 
tlie activity and seal of the cleigy vented. Hiat resistance has become 
been such as warrant the continu- so general and inveterate, tliat all the 
ance of this lasge revenue? So Ikr efforts, whether of the clergy or the 
this being^j^ case, the fiiict has goverhtnent collector, have Wn tra- 
heeh many Instances just , the re^ sable to overcome it. T%its the Estab- 
: the E^blimied/ clergy have lishutent Aas not merely failed to 
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diffuse spritual doctrineVud religious be Catholics or not, but whether or 
consolation among the great mass of not they should receive the elements 
the populacef but it has done just the of mom and religious instruction. 
TOverso. It mbs brought the clergy Since the establishment of the Ka- 
into continual collision with the tional Board of Education in Irelanil, 
people, which has* led to scenes of introduced by Lord Stanley when Sen*- 
civil strife and bloodshed, and brought retaiy for Ireland, there has been the 
about a state of things utterly irre- most perfect harmony of feeling; and 
concilable with the true ends of all wherever schools have been established 
» chiffi.^ establishment — religious in- on that^rinciple, they have been pvo- 
fitniction and spiritual consolation, ductive of the most beneficial results. 

It has become painfully evident that 37. “ It is objected to the principle 
these great and paramount objects of this plan that church property 
can never be aided, or even attained, cannot be applied to any pniposes not 
by limiting the religious instruction of strictly ecclesiastical, any more than 
the peojleoWreland, as it has hitherto private property can be taken away 
been, |fid applying the revenues of tlnii trom fts owner. But is there any 
Irish ChurA to maintaining the* doc- analogy between private property and 
trines of the Establishment, and to no that vested in the bishops, deans anrV 
other purpose whatever. chapters, and clergj’' of Ireland ? The 

36. “ This being so, it is evident very acts of this Parliament provs the 
there must be a reform; and that reverse. A hill been passed wliieli 
reform should consist in adapting the stmek off ten of the bishoprics of 
Establishment to the wants of those IrAand, and appropriated their rev- 
who belonged to it, not in making enues to those next in order — tlie 
unnecessary additions. If this prin- deans and chapters. But snppo&tiig 
ciple is adopted by the House, it cau- there was enough for tliem, and^still 
not do otherwlle than make a great a surplus, what then ? It was to be 
reduction in the ecclesiastical estab- applied to rectora, churches, and glehe- 
lishmeiit eff Ireland. Whatever re- houses. But if a surplus still re- 
mains after that reduction, ought to mained after all these objects liad 
be applied to some object by which been accomplished, how could it be 
ho moral and relimous instruction of maintained that it was not to be 
lie people of Ireland may be ad- applieS in the way most generally 
anced, and by which they may be ^ beneficial, in promoting that which is 
.^d to believe that the fund^ which ' the foundation on which all religion 
rere nominally raised were rcsijly and momlity must be built — that is, 
applied for their benefit The use to general education ? In so applying 
which the surplus is proposed is gene- any surplus funds which may be at 
ral education, according to the system your disposal, you are not diverting 
adopted by the National Board in it fmm its religious destination ; you 

Ireland, by which individuals of all are, on thef^ontrary, applying it to 

peiauasions can receive religious and the most important of all religious 
moral instructioif? and be brought up objects — the widening lifc^entrancc 
in harmony together. From tl^ ear- by which all religious kin%ledge is tef* 
Imat times this is what It has bf^en be let in. You are applying your 
tne earnest wish of this House, as resoumes to broadening the louiida- 

well as of all the real friends of tions upon which alone an extended 

Ireland, to accomplish. This was the superstructure can l>e rea^d.* It is 
course which the Commission of Oene- no anawer to this to say, that the 
ral Education, appointed in 1616, land wich pays tithe to l^rotestants 
consisting of the Archbishop of Ar- is to that in &e hands of Catholics 
magh, Mr Grattan, and Mr Eogeworth, as fifteen to one. That would be a 
recommended. The (mestioii is not serious argument if the Established 
whether people of Ireland should Church existed only for th» ri(Ti ; but 
VOL. V, 2 2> 
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it is nugatoTy when it is recollected lisation to 1;hat of utter liarbarism. 
that every establisliment professes to If the appropriation clause, as now 
be for the whole, and espe<nally the shaped, once passes intc#law, not only 
pooiest classes, of the comramiity,” will the Protestant (?4ase to be tho 
38. On tlie otligsr hand, it was established religion of Ireland, hut it 
maintained by Sir R. Peel, Lord will bo fatal to the Church Establiah- 
Stanley, and Sir James Graham : ment in this island also. It was to 
“The account given of the revenue of avoid this vcM-y danger that the Irish 
the Irish Church is greatly exagger- legislature bad stipuiated in the Arti- 
ated: so far from amounting to cles of the Union for the safety 5? the 
i;800,000 a-year, it does n<ffi exceed Protestant Church ; and, without gej- 
£620,000; and even on that sum a ing the Icngtli of contending tliat 
charge of £70,000 u-ycar, being that those Articles are like the laws of the ^ 
of vestry cess, has been recently laid, Medes and Persians which cannot be 
whicli was formerly paid by the lamL altered, yet it is evident they should 
A tax exclusively borne by the Church, not bo infringed upon wilbont evident 
of from three to tiftecn per cttit, has A and pressing necessity; and il* there is 
been laid on all livings; and that Act any one interest Which iVlbre than aii- 
,, enacted, that in all livings in which othtM* should be treated with tender- 
service had not been perfomied from n^ss, it is that of a church being that 
1830 to 1833, when a vacancy oc- of a small minority in the country, 
curred there should he no reappoint- and therefore beset with dangers and 
meut, and the raven, lies of that living, surrounded by enemies, 
after paying a curate, should befles- 40. “Is the proposed measure likely 
tined to other parishes dilfcrcntly to pacify Ireland, or heal any of the 
sitsxatcd, but for purposes strictly divisions of that unhappy country? 
Protestant. Here, then, is a provi- Can anything exceed the absurdity of 
sion already made for the progressive supimsing that resi^anco to paying 
diminution or extinction of the Epis- tithe to a Protestant church will bo 
copal Church in those situations where removed by app] 3 ’'ing a si^all fraction 
it is not called for, and can be of no of its income to a different puqmse ? 
utility. Whence, then, the anxiety Suppose the incumbents removed from 
to take away a surplus which, in all obe-fourth of the parishes in Ireland, 
probability, w'ill not exceed £r00,000 and their revenues applied to the na- 
a-year, from a Church already sub-^ tional schools — \^}1L that alleviate the 
iecte{l to such heavy and exclusive* diseonf^nt in the remaining threc- 
Widens ? It is not pretended that foju’ths, where the incumbent still re- 
the object of this appropriation is to sides, where servi(‘C is still performed, 
apply the income, seised to the pay- and tithes are still levied ? Will it 
meut of the national debt, or tliat it not rather increase tlie agitation by 
is justified by any state necessity, encouraging the hope that, % prolong* 

In truth, the whole tljgug is done, ing it, the stripping of the Church, 
as the lawyers say, in mulntiomm now partial only, will be rendered 
vicinL ii? brought forward, not universal ? If pcaAj is the object of 
Hjocaose th«.*State is poor, but because this measure, its success is hopeless ; 
the Church is rich; not that the people it will only prove an additional fira- 
may but tliat the Church may braud of war. This is the object 
lose, its wealtln which has hitherto been always held 

a doctrine as this com- out as an inducement to go into the 
pietely breaks down the gre^ prin- measures urged upon us by the Roman 
ciple is at the foundation of all Catholics ; peace— peace, is the uni- 
property, and which it has ever been versa! cry. And now it is not dis- 
rite object of good government to guisedtimt there is no peace, and that 
inviclate ; a doctrine which, this is ihq first of a set of measures 
it^cS iduiitted, 4iU bring &ny state avowedly intended to annihilate the 
= froth oonditioii of the highest civL Protestant Establishment. What said 
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Dr M‘Hale, one of tlio ablest of the fatal to the Tery existence o^f an eccle- 
Roman Catholic bishops, in 1633, siastical establishment. It is the very 
after he was |;he full enjoyment of essence of a church to be universal / 
his civil rights? ‘After all the evils there must be a clergyman in every 
which have fallen ^n this devoted parish. The prof ision for the clergy 
land, it is a consolation to reflect that must be certain ; it must be beyonil 
the legislative axe is at last laid to the the reach of fmud ; it must be beyond 
root of the Establisliment. The prun- the reach of amtation ; it must be 
ers (*[^ur ecclesiiistical establishments beyond the reacYi of inllu(?nco, in order 
• have not read the Roman history in to avoids tlie disgrace of the pastor 
•^in, when tlio two overshadowing shaping his doctrine, not to the stand- 
plants, which spread their narcotic ard of truth, hut to the taste of his 
• and poisonous influence all around hearers. It must be sufficient to main- 
them, have been laid low. This is tain themselves and their families in 
but the prelude to a further and still decent competence ; for the clergy are 
more omarged process of extinction, pennitjpd to many, and an unmarried 
tJy cv«ry r^orm abuses will be ro-^ ^priesthood is an unholy priesthood, 
moved, until, it is to bo hoped, not a The livings of Ireland arc by no means 
sniffle vestiffe of that mighty nuisance above this standard ; many of them* 
will remain* are below it.* I’ho whole would not 

41. “Mr O’Couneirs language, to average £200 a-year. It in a peculiar 
do him justice, has been etiually ex- manner beeomes^Jm Whigs to oppose 
plicit. No farther back than October tbi^msebievous and disastrous revolu- 
1834, he said : ‘ It is quite true that tion. Whig principles consist not in 
1 demanded but a partial reduction — death's-head -and -cross -bones denun - 
it was thrcc-fifths of the tithes. Why ciations against those who venture *to 
did I not ask iqpre ? Because I had exercise their civic franchises accUird- 
no chance, in the first instance, of ing to their consciences, nor in prayers 
getting the* whole abolished, and I for mercy limited to those in heaven, 
only got tw'o-liftlis, being less than I but not to be extended to those on 
had demanded. I had therefore no this side the grave. Genuine Whig 
chance of getting the entire destroyed ; principles consist in a warm attach- 
aiid because I am one of those w'ho are ment ta civil freedom, and the Protes- 
jihvays willing to accept an instalment, tant religion as by law established, 
however small, of the real i^tionol iThis is a vital question, upon which 
tlebt— the people’s debt— I determined no further compromise can be mode, 
to go on, aim look for the reiminSsr The property set apart by our ancos- 
when the first instalment sha.ll have tors to maintain and propagate the Pro- 
bem completely realised^' Again ho testant religion is Sacred, and ought 
said : ‘ My plan is to apply that fund only to be applied to sacred uses, 
in the various counties of Ireland to More than this, those who minister at 
relieve the occupiers of land from the altar oufet to live by the altar, 
grand-jury cess, and to defmy the ex- That principle is high as heaven, and 
penso of hospitals, infirmaries, and you cannot reach it ; iff pSlrong 
institutions for the sick.’ In^ther the Almighty, and you cannot over- 
wi>rds, he proposed to confiscate the turn it ; it is fast as the Eternal, and 
property of the Church, in order to you c»mot unfix it. It is binding on ^ 
relieve the land from its appropriate a legislature consisting of Christian 
burdens, and keep free from it the re- men, and acting on Christian “niuci- 
liefor support of the poor. pies, and no consideration on eartli 

, ^ 42.^ “On no reasonable ground, * There were 1452 firing in 


hading them to prefer fresh demands, | ^Ann. Reg. 1855, p, 18i 


thereiore, can it be mamtaineu tnar returns naaucenopumeairoiuinia or toe 
this concession to Irish agitation will rta 

have any other effect but that of feed- ^ J 
inc the ambition of the agitators, and „ 600 „ . . m 
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should induce you to compromiso or tical life has been spent in the House 
destroy it.” * of Gomnions ; the renudnder of it will 

43. The debate, which waa kept up be spent in the Hous^^of Commons ; 
wth uncommon vigour and ability on and whatever may bo the conflict of 
l>otli sides for four ntghts, was brought parties, 1 for one shall always wish, 
to a conclusion at four in the morning whether in a majority or a minority, 
of the 7th April, when the division to stand well with the House of Com- 
took place ; and there appeared 322 mons. (Immense cheering from all 
lor the motion, and 289 against it, sides.) (Jndcr no circumstances ’rhat- 
leaving Ministers in a minorcty of 83. ever, under the pressure of no difli- 
This ho^ile majority, mucli more con« culties, undi^r tne Influence of Ttb 
siderable than wliat had occurred either temptation, will I ever advise the 
on the choice of a Speaker or on the Crown to forego tliat great source of 
Address^ was on a vital onestion of moial influence which consists in a 
general policy, and tl’ereforo it left strict adherence to the spirit, the prac- 
SirR. Peel no alternative hu{,to re- tice, and even the letter, of<the con- 
sign. A Cabinet Council accordingly^ stitution.” (Immense cjieerijfg from 
was held on the following day, when all quarters.) 

•it was unanimously Te.solved to have 44. Sir R. Feel having thus resigned, 
one more trial, and in the event of fail- in obedience to the principle of the 
lire to resign ; a determination which constitution which requires the king's 
was announced in th* House of Com- ministers to yield to a hostile majority 
inoiis on the 8th April, after a se^nd of the House of Commons, when once 
defeat of Ministers by a majority of 27 decidedly pronounced on a vital que.s- 
— the numbers being 285 to 258 — on tion, nothing remained for the Sove- 
motion of Loid John Russell, reign himself but to accept a Miuistry 
“ That it is the opinion ,of this House from the party which jiad in this man- 
tliat no measure upon the subject of ncr got a majority in the Lower House, 
tithes cfiu be satisfactory, or lead to a Nearly ten days elapsed, however, dur- 
linal adjustment, which does not em- ing which the House was twice adjourn- 
body the principle of the foregoing ed, before' the arrangements were com - 
resolution.” Sir R. Peel, in making pleted. At length, on the 18th April, 
lids announcement, said : “Tl^ Gov- liord John Russell announced the for- 
rriiment being firmly resolved to ad- mationof a new Administration in tlio 
here to the principle of their own bill, J House tof CommBna, and Lord Mel* 
and not to adopt the principle of the baurno did the same in the House of 
vote of night, felt it to be their Lerds.t The new Administration was 
duty asAbUc men to lay their offices substantially the same as the former 
at tlie Jpcsal Of%iB Majesty, lhave which had beendismissedby the King: 
been aimus to snake this explanalion Lord Melbourne resumed his place as 
as briefly as I can, and in a manner Premier; Lord John Russell as Home, 
the least calculated to gft e oflenee or Lord Palmerston as Foreign, Mr Charles 
excite angj^ feelings. My whole poli- Grantos Colonial, Secretary; Mr Spring 

' The ahow' is but the skeletOu of Sir James Orah^'s able speech on this occasion 

f The new Cat^et stood as foUows 


of the Admiralty, . 

Ghanoellor of the Dimhj of AAncaster, . 
Woods, Forests, and Fnvy SeiO, 

Home Secretary, ..... 

colonial SeoreuuT, . > . • . * * 

Chancellor of the Sxehcquer, 


Helbonrne. 
Lord Lansdowne. 
Iiord Aucldanl 
Lord HoUand. 

Lord Duncannon. 
Lord John Bussell. 
Lord Palmerston. 

Mr Charles Grant 
Hr J. a Hnldiouse. 
fjord Bowick, 

Mr Foutett Tlxnnspn. 
Hr Spring Bice. 
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Rice was Chancellor of the Excheouer ; that this change of opinion jwas let into 
and Lord Au^land, First Lord ci the the Legislature^ and tne great risk was 
Admiralty, ijj^e only material differ- avoided of four-fifths of the Lc^slaturo 
once was, that Lord Brougham did not being of one way of thinking, while a 
come into office agi^n in any shape : majoiity of the Constituency in Great 
the Great Seal was put in commission, Britain at least were of another, 
the three commissioners being the 46. This change at once disarmed 
Master of the Rolls, the l^e-Chan- the Reform Bill of its gieatest dan- 
celloFi^nd Mr Justice Bosanquet. gers ; and for this, though he inohably 

• neither isresaw nor intended it, King 
* 45. Short as it wa4! tl^e Administra- William deserves the lasting gratitude 
tion of Sir R. Peel at this juncture was of his country. The great and tre- 

• attended with most important effects, mendous risk was, that with the im- 
and it deserves a consideration much mense majority of Liberals which the 
beyond what^ts duration would seem unexampled fervour of the public mind 
to warrftnt in the modem history of had ingx>duced into the House of Corn- 
Great Britain It marked the period^ ^mons through the boroughs, which 
when the reaction had set in against returned a majority of its members, 
the revolutionary fen’our wljicli had and the proof recently afibrded of th^ 
forced through the Reform Bill, and possibility of driving tlie House of 
when the divided opinions of the conn- Lords to consent to anything hf the 
try on that great change had come to threat of creatin|J peers, new and in- 
manifest themselves in the returns of teminable organic clianges might be 
the House of Commons. Already the forced upon the Government, and car- 
enthusiasm infavour of tlie bill hadsub- ried through by tlie influence of 
sided : there was no longer to be heard heated urban electors upon their repre- 
the cry, “ The 1^1, the whole bill, and sentatives in Parliament before the na- 
nothing but the bill.*’ Five-sixths of tion had time to recover from its trans- 
the House 0 ^ Commons was no longer iKirts. Thus the constitution might 
composed of Liberals. Onthecontrary,a be overturned, as it had been in France, 
considerable majority of English mem- at the gallop, no one knew how or by 
bers were Conservatives— a majority, whom. There can be no doubt that 
though a small one, of those of Eng- it was entirely owing to the firmne^ 
land and Scotland taken together, were of Earl Grey and his Ministry that this 
on the same side, ailU the baloaice was nlanger had hitherto been averted; and 
enst the other way entirely by the Irkh though he was overthrown in the at- 
Romau Catholic members. Thisgrdht tempt, yet ho deserves the lasting 
change in opinion, of course, was not thai^s of the country for having made 
owing merely to Sir R. Peel’s Ministry ; it But now, when a majority of Brit- 
it was the natural result of reflection isb members was returned on the Con- 
and experience upon an intoUifmnt servative 8i<^, and only a majority of 
though overheated generation. But ten, includi^ Ireland, on the lib^l, 
the great and lastfiig effect of his being this Immediate danger wasapm end. 
called to the helm, and of the conse- On any question involvilTgpG^ furthest 
quent dissolution of Parliamen'J was organic changes in the constitution, it 
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was very 4oubtful whether they would 
have any majority in the House of 
Commons ; and quite certain that, if 
carried tliere, the Lords would Uke 
courage to throw theA out in the Upper 
House. Thus the popular branch of 
the Lomslature, from being so equally 
divided, was rendered in amoat measure 
powerless either for good or for evil: 
and tliis was the gpatiist poipible ad- 
vantage which could be gained ; for it 
gave tne passions time to cool, and let 
m the still small voice of experience to 
discriminate between really beneficial 
reforms, and those which were inexpe- 
dient from the hazard with wh^-h they 
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were attended, or ii? tended only to ad- 4 country in its excited and distracted 


vauce the interests of a paiiiy. 

• 47. For the same reason this short 
Administration, and the change in the 
Hoi!s 6 of Commons with whim it was 
attended, was followed by a most im- 
portant effect upon the position^nd 
influence of the House of liords. It 
restored the Upper House to its func- 
tions — it brought back the constitution 
to its mixed character of King, Lords, 
and Commons, iustea<l of being, as for 
the preceding three years it had been, 
Commons alona 'fhe effects of this 
restoration of the old balance have been 
very great, and are still sensibly felt. 
The few^ occasions on which, si%co that 
time, the balance has been again sub- 
vertcil, aud measures forced upon the*! 
irpper House and the Crown in defi- j 
ance of their deliberate convictions, are 
sufficient to demonstrate what would 
have been the consequence of this be- 
ing settled and daily practice of 
the oAtitution. From the epoch of 
Sir B. Peers first Admitistration, ac- 
cordluglyi, we may date 4he restoration 


aotiqn uP^the important 
fly-wheel \yhic^ the constitutien had 
provided to r^ilate and steady the 
movemenls of & political machine. 

4d. Bu^ same reasona, this 

change proved, in the highest degree 
pemieioud to and it ' is to be 

regard as th^ * cause of 

that ^ng and 

ysis of^Boyemmfsni , which, ^r 


mg the iiatio4 


the ap- 


prenticGship to misrule,^ of repeal agi- 
tatilp, and monster meetin|ra, was 
terminated at last hy awful catas- 
trophe of 1847. Earl Grey, I'esting 
on a decisive majority in the House 
of Commons, had passed the Coercion 
Bill in defiance of O’Connell and the 
Catholic members ; but he had there- 
by tranqCillised the country, ^nd re- 
duced predial outrages, which had* 
multiplied fn^te'&nfold since the CiS- 
tholic Relief Bill had passed, to a 
fourth of their amount when the Co- 
ercion Bill took effect. But this 
vigorous and efficient pjlministration 
of Irish affairs, so healthful to a 


sttite, became impossible wdieii the 
divided state of the English House of 
Commons forced the Liberal Ministry 
to look to the Irish Catholic members 
for their political existence. ‘When 
the majority which kept 'Ministers in 
power was eight or ten only, and it 
soon foil to five or six, and that ma- 
jority, such as it was, was secured 
only by the Irish Rogian Catholics, it 
was impossible to resist their wishes. 
But those wishes bclng^not formed 
from any regard to the interests of the 
country, but entirely shaped by tins 
dictates of a foreign priesthood, w'hnse 
object was the re-cstiiblishmont of tin; 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, 
and the resummon of the Church 
property, whatever they demanded, 
right or wrong, required to be con- 
ceded. Their policy consisted in in- 
cessant agitation without breaking 
into open rebellion, aud was to be 
directed, in the first instance, to the 
repeal of the Union, as it was well 
known that in a pgrely legisla- 
ture the Romish party would have a 
inajd^ty. This systetm how distract- 
ing ^ver to the minds and ruinmis 
to the industry of the country, the 
Government wore obliged to tolerate, 
for that toleration was the price they 
paid for their political support. Thus 
the dissolution of 1834 stopped revo- 
luMom in England^ hiit left Ireland a 
anarchy ; and this observatiofl 
afmuis thd k^y to tiiie hktory of both 
ifuntries lot Ibe seven years. 

,4fi* But althouf^ the farther pro- 








